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IKTEODTTOTION. 


rpHE  first  discovery  of  the  'Westem 
-*-  Hemisphere  has  already  been  related 
by  the  Author  in  his  History  of  Colum- 
bus. It  is  proposed  by  him,  in  the 
present  work,  to  narrate  the  enterprises 
of  certain  of  the  uompanions  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Admiral,  who,  enkindled  by  his  zeal,  and 
instructed  by  his  example,  sallied  forth  separately  in  the 
Tast  region  of  adventnre  to  which  he  had  led  the  way. 
Hany  of  them  sought  merely  to  skirt  the  continent  which 
he  had  partially  visited  ;  to  secure  the  first-fruits  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Paria  and  Cnbaga ;  or  to  explore  tho 
coast  of  Veragna,  which  be  had  represented  as  the  Anrea 
Chersonesns  of  the  ancients.  Others  aspired  to  accom- 
plish a  grand  discovery  which  he  had  meditated  towards 
the  close  of  his  career.  In  the  course  of  his  expeditions 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  Columbus  had  repeatedly 
lecdved  information  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  sea  to  the 
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south.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  the 
region  of  the  oriental  spice  islands,  and  that  it  must  com- 
municate by  a  strait  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Ilis  last 
and  most  disastrous  voyage  was  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discovering  that  imaginary  strait,  and  making  his 
way  into  tliis  Southern  Ocean.  Tlie  illustrious  navigator, 
however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as  it  were,  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  discoveries.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  to  obtain  the  first  view 
of  the  promised  ocean,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien, 
some  years  after  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Admiral  had 
been  closed  in  death.  Tlie  expeditions  here  narrated, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  springing  immediately  out 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  fulfilling  some  of  his 
grand  designs.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  euteri^rise  left 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessor.  Neither  is  this 
comparison  entirely  fanciful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
entered  largely  into  the  early  expeditions  of  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  giving  them  a  character  wholly  distinct  from 
similar  enterprises,  undertaken  by  other  nations.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  considered  far-sought,  if  we  trace  the 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  to  the  domestic  history  of  the 
Spaniards  during  the  middle  ages. 

Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moorish 
usurpers  of  the  Peninsula,  produced  a  deep  and  lasting 
effect  upon  Spanish  character  and  manners.     The  war 
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being  ever  close  at  home,  mingled  itself  with  the  domestic 
habits  and  concerns  of  the  Spaniard.  He  was  bom  a 
soldier.  The  wild  and  predatory  nature  of  the  war  also 
made  him  a  kind  of  chivalrous  marauder.  His  horse  and 
weapon  were  always  ready  for  the  field.  His  delight  was 
in  roving  incursions  and  extravagant  exploits ;  and  no  gain 
was  so  glorious  in  Iiis  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  spoils  and 
captives  driven  home  in  triumph  from  a  plundered  prov- 
ince. Keligion,  which  has  ever  held  great  empire  over 
the  Spanish  mind,  lent  its  aid  to  sanctify  these  roving  and 
ravaging  propensities,  and  the  Castilian  cavalier,  as  he 
sacked  the  towns,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  of  his  Moslem 
neighbor,  piously  believed  he  was  doing  God  senuce. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  peninsular 
wars  between  Christian  and  Infidel :  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
chivalry  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  wonted  sphere 
of  action ;  but  it  had  been  too  long  fostered  and  excited, 
to  be  as  suddenly  appeased.  The  youth  of  the  nation,  bred 
up  to  daring  adventure  and  heroic  achievement,  could  not 
brook  the  tranquil  and  regular  pursuits  of  common  life, 
but  panted  for  some  new  field  of  romantic  enterprise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  grand  project  of  Colum- 
bus was  carried  into  effect.  His  treaty  witli  the  sove- 
reigns was,  in  a  manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen  that 
had  subscribed  the  capitulation  of  the  Moorish  capital ; 
and  his  first  expedition  may  almost  be  said  to  have  de- 
parted from  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada.  Many  of  the 
youthful  cavaliers,  who  had  fleshed  their  swords  in  that 

Vol.  in.— !• 
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memorable  war,  crowded  the  ships  of  the  discovererB, 
thmking  a  new  career  of  arms  was  to  be  opened  to  them — 
a  kind  of  crusade  into  splendid  and  unknown  regions  of 
infidels.  The  very  weapons  and  armor  that  had  been 
used  against  the  Moors,  were  drawn  from  the  arsenal  to 
equip  the  heroes  of  these  remoter  adventures ;  and  some 
of  the  most  noted  commanders  in  tlie  New  World,  will  be 
found  to  have  made  their  first  essay  in  arms,  under  the 
banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  their  romantic  cam- 
paigns among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  that  swelling  chivalrous  spirit  which  will  be  found 
continually  mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with  the  technical 
habits  of  the  seaman  and  the  sordid  schemes  of  the  mer- 
cenary adventurer,  in  these  early  Spanish  discoveries. 
Chivalry  had  left  the  land  and  launched  upon  the  deep. 
The  Spanish  cavalier  had  embarked  in  the  caravel  of  the 
discoverer.  He  carried  among  the  trackless  wildernesses 
of  the  New  World  the  same  contempt  of  danger  and  forti- 
tude under  suffering ;  the  same  restless,  roaming  spirit ; 
the  same  passion  for  inroad  and  ravage,  and  vainglorious 
exploit ;  and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  his  faith,  that  had  distinguished  him 
during  his  warfare  witli  the  Moors.  Instances  in  point 
will  be  found  in  the  extravagant  career  of  the  daring 
Ojeda,  particularly  in  his  adventures  along  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  and  the  wild  shores  of  Cuba  ; — in  the  sad 
story  of  the  ^^  unfortunate  Nicuesa,"  graced  as  it  is  with 
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occasional  touches  of  high-bred  courtesy ; — in  the  singular 
cruise  of  that  brave  but  credulous  old  cavalier,  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  fell  upon  the  flowery  coast  of  Florida 
in  his  search  after  an  imaginary  fountain  of  youth  ; — and 
above  all,  in  the  checkered  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de 
Balboa,  whose  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World,  and  whose  fate  might  furnish  a  theme 
of  wonderful  interest  for  a  poem  or  a  drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these 
men,  while  they  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  chivalric 
romance,  have  the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They 
leave  us  in  admiration  of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  Spanish  character,  which  led  that  nation  to 
so  high  a  pitch  of  power  and  glory  ;  and  which  are  still 
discernible  in  the  great  mass  of  that  gallant  people, 
by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them 
rightly. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  Author 
would  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  been  indebted  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical  Collection  of 
Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  wherein  that  author 
has  exhibited  his  usual  industry,  accuracy,  and  critical 
acumen.  He  has  likewise  profited  greatly  by  the  second 
volume  of  Ovedo's  General  History,  which  only  exists  in 
manuscript,  and  a  copy  of  which  he  found  in  the  Colum- 
bian Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

He  has  had  some  assistance  also  from  the  documents 
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of  the  law  case  betweeii  Don  Diego  Columbus  and  the 
crown,  which  exist  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  and  for 
an  inspection  of  which  he  is  much  indebted  to  the  per- 
mission of  the  government  and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don 
Josef  dc  la  Higuera  y  Lara,  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the 
Archives.  Tliese,  with  the  historical  works  of  Herrera, 
Las  Casas,  Gomera,  and  Peter  Martyr,  have  been  his 
authorities  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  work, 
though  he  has  not  tliought  pix)per  to  refer  to  them  con- 
tinually at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press,  he  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with  great 
elegance  and  accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana, 
and  containing  a  life  of  Vascro  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  He 
was  gratified  to  find  that  his  own  arrangement  of  facts 
was  generally  corroborated  by  tliis  work  ;  though  he  was 
enabled  to  correct  his  dates  in  several  instances,  and  to 
make  a  few  other  emendations  from  the  vohime  of  Scfior 
Quintana,  whose  position  in  Spain  gave  him  the  means  of 
attaining  superior  exactness  on  these  points. 


VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES 
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THE   COMPANIONS   OF   COLUMBUS. 


#•• 


ALONZO  DE  OJEDA,* 


HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE,  IX  WHICH  HE  WAS  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI.f 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOMS  AOOOUNT  OP  OJEDA.^-or  JUAN  DB  LA   OOBA.— OF   AMSBIOO  TX8- 
PUOOI. — PRSPABATIONB   FOR  THE  TOTAGB. 

[1499.] 

rpHOSE  who  have  read  the  history  of  Columbus  will,  doubt- 
^  less,  remember  the  character  and  exploits  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda ;  as  some  of  the  readers  of  the  following  pages,  however, 
may  not  have  perused  that  work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  present 
to  trace  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youthful  adventurer,  a 
brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  a  native  of  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile, 
and  of  a  respectable  family.     He  was  brought  up  as  a  page  or 

*  Ojeda  is  pronounced  in  Spanish  Oheda,  with  a  strong  aspiration  of  the  A. 
t  Vespucci,  pronounced  Vespochy. 
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esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis  de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina 
Celi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  Spain  ;  the  same  who 
for  some  time  patronized  Columbus  during  his  application  to 
the  Spanish  court.* 

Li  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  was  distracted  by 
contests  between  the  Christian  kingdoms,  by  feuds  between  tbe 
nobles  and  the  crown,  and  by  incessant  and  marauding  warfare 
with  the  Moors,  the  household  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  was  a 
complete  school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  country  were 
sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exercises,  and  to  be 
led  to  battle  under  an  illustrious  banner.  Such  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  who  pos- 
sessed princely  domains,  whose  household  was  a  petty  court, 
who  led  legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the  field,  and  who  appeared 
in  splendid  state  and  with  an  immense  retinue,  more  as  an  ally 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  than  as  a  subject.  He  engaged  in 
many  of  the  roughest  expeditions  of  the  memorable  war  of 
Granada,  always  insisting  on  leading  his  own  troops  in  person, 
when  the  service  was  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda  was  formed  to  signalize  himself  in  such  a  school. 
Though  small  of  stature,  he  was  well  made,  and  of  wonderful 
force  and  activity,  with  a  towering  spirit  that  seemed  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  height  He  was  a  bold  and  graceful  horse- 
man, an  excellent  foot  soldier,  dexterous  with  every  weapon, 
and  noted  for  his  extraordinary  skill  and  adroitness  in  all  feats 
of  strength  and  agility. 

He  must  have  been  quite  young  when  he  followed  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  as  page,  to  the  Moorish  wars ;  for  he  was  but 

*  Yarones  IliistreB,  por  F.  Pizarro  y  OretUns,  p.  41.    Lsa  Cma,  Hist 
Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  82. 
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about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  second  voyage ;  he  had  already,  however,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  enterprising  spirit  and  headlong  valor ;  and  his 
exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to  enhance  his  reputation. 
He  returned  to  Spain  with  Columbus,  but  did  not  accompany 
him  in  his  third  voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1498.  He  was  probably 
impatient  of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a  separate  employ- 
ment or  command,  which  the  influence  of  his  connections  gave 
him  a  great  chance  of  obtaining.  He  had  a  cousin  german  of 
his  own  name,  the  reverend  Padre  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican 
friar,  one  of  the  first  inquisitors  of  Spain,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Catholic  sovereigns.*  This  father  inquisitor  was, 
moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez 
Fonseca,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Indies,  under  which  general  name  were  comprehended  all  the 
countries  discovered  in  the  New  World.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  therefore,  Ojeda  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  bishop,  who  took  him  into  his  especial 
favor  and  patronage.  Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  of  a  present  made  by  the  bishop  to  Ojeda 
of  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  the  young 
adventurer  carried  about  with  him  as  a  protecting  relic,  invoking 
it  at  all  times  of  peril,  whether  by  sea  or  land ;  and  to  the 
especial  care  of  the  Virgin  he  attributed  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innumera- 
ble brawls  and  battles  into  which  he  was  continually  betrayed  by 
his  rash  and  fiery  temperament. 

While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters  were  re- 
odved  from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of  his 

*  Pizarro.    Varones  Dustres. 
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third  voyage,  especially  of  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria^ 
which  he  described  as  abounding  in  drugs  and  spices,  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and,  above  all,  in  oriental  pearls, 
and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of  that  vast  and  un- 
known region  of  the  East,  wherein,  according  to  certain  learned 
theorists,  was  situated  the  terrestrial  paradise.  Specimens  of 
the  pearls,  procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  natives, 
accompanied  his  epistle,  together  with  charts  descriptive  of  his 
route.  These  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  mari- 
time adventurers  of  Spain ;  but  no  one  vrtiB  more  excited  by 
them  than  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
bishop,  had  full  access  to  the  charts  and  correspondence  of  Co- 
lumbus, lie  immediately  conceived  the  project  of  making  a 
voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked  out  by  the  admiral,  and  of 
seizing  upon  the  first  fruits  of  discovery  which  he  had  left  un- 
gathered.  His  scheme  met  with  ready  encouragement  from 
Fonseca,  who,  as  has  heretofore  been  shown,  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  Columbus,  and  willing  to  promote  any  measure  that 
might  injure  or  molest  him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted 
a  commission  to  Ojeda,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  armament 
fand  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  proviso  merely 
that  he  should  not  visit  any  territories  appertaining  to  Portugal, 
nor  any  of  the  lands  discovcn^a  in  the  name  of  Spain  previous 
to  the  year  1495.  The  latter  part  of  this  prt)visi(»n  appears  to 
have  been  craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries  open  to  Ojeda,  th.^y  having  been 
recently  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in  virtue  of 
general  powers  vested  in  him  for  such  purposes,  but  the  signa- 
ture of  the  sovereigns  did  not  appear  on  the  instrument,  and  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion. 
He  knew  that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated  against  a 
royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  permitting  voyages  of  discovery 
by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sovereigns  had  in  conse* 
quence  revoked  their  mandate  wherever  it  might  be  deemed  pre- 
judicial to  the  stipulated  privileges  of  the  admiral.*  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided  raising  any  question 
that  might  impede  the  enterprise ;  being  confident  of  the  ulti- 
mate approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who  would  be  well  pleased  to 
have  his  dominions  in  the  New  World  extended  by  the  discoveries 
of  private  adventurers,  undertaken  at  their  own  expense.  It  was 
stipulated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  licences  for  private 
expeditions,  that  a  certain  proporti<tn  of  the  profits,  generally  a 
fourth  or  fiflh,  should  be  reserved  for  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voyage,  the 
next  consideration  with  Ojoda  was  to  find  the  means.  He  was 
a  young  adventurer,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  and  destitute  of 
wealth ;  but  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise, 
and  with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his  way  to  the 
richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and  have  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  at  his  disposal.  He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
fniding  moneyed  associates  among  the  rich  merchants  of  Seville, 
who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever  ready  to  stake  their 
property  upon  the  schemes  of  roving  navigators.  With  such 
assistance  he  soon  equipped  a  squadron  of  four  vessels  at  Port 
St.  Mary,  opposite  Cadiz.  Among  the  seaman  who  engaged 
with  him  were  several  just  returned  from  accompanying  Colum- 
bus in  his  voyage  to  this  very  coast  of  Paria.  The  principal  asso- 
ciate of  Ojeda,  and  one  on  whom  he  placed  great  reliance,  was 

*  Naracrete,  torn,  il  Document  cziii. 
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Juan  de  la  Cosa ;  who  accompanied  him  as  first  mate,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  chief  pilot.  This  was  a  bold  Biscayan,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Columbus,  with  whom  he  had  sailed 
in  his  second  voyage,  when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  he 
had  since  accompanied  Rodrigo  do  Bastides,  in  an  expedition 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  The  hardy  veteran  was  looked 
up  to  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  able  mariners  of  the  day ;  he  may  be 
excused,  therefore,  if,  in  his  harmless  vanity,  he  considered  him- 
self on  a  par  even  with  Columbus.* 

Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Ojcda,  in  this  voyage,  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  merchant,  induced  by  broken 
fortunes  and  a  rambling  disposition  to  seek  adventures  in  the 
New  World.  Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  inten^st  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  appear.  His 
importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  subsequent  circumstances ; 
from  his  having  written  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
and  from  his  name  having  eventually  been  given  to  the  New 
World. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DIPABTtrBB  FBOIC  SPAIN. — ABBIVAL  ON  THE  COAST  OP  PABIA. — 

OUSTOMS  OP  THE  NATIVES. 

OjsnA  sailed  from  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  20th  of  May,  1490, 
and,  having  touched  for  supplies  at  the  Canaries,  took  a  depar- 
ture from  Gomara,  pursuing  the  route  of  Columbus  in  his  third 
voyage,  being  guided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  as  well  as 
by  the  mariners  who  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion.     At 

*  Kavirrete,  Golec  Viag.,  torn.  iii.  p.  4. 
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the  end  of  twenty-four  days  he  reached  the  continent  of  the  New 
World,  about  two  hundred  leagues  farther  south  than  the  part 
discovered  by  Columbus,  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  coast  of 

Surinam* 

Hence  he  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  passing 
the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  but  especially  those  of  the  Esquivo 
and  the  Oronoko.  These,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards^ 
imaccustomed  as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  New  World, 
poured  forth  such  a  prodigous  volume  of  water,  as  to  freshen 
the  sea  for  a  great  extent.  They  beheld  none  of  the  natives 
until  they  arrived  at  Trinidad,  on  which  island  they  met  with 
traces  of  the  recent  visit  of  Columbus. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  long  description  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  who  were  of  the  Carib 
race,  tall,  well  made,  and  vigorous,  and  expert  with  the  bow,  the 
lance,  and  the  buckler.  His  description,  in  general,  resembles 
those  which  have  frequently  been  given  of  the  aboriginals  of  the 
New  World ;  there  are  two  or  three  particulars,  however,  worthy 
of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  believe  in  no  religious  creed,  to 
have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  no  prayers  nor  sacrifices ; 
but,  he  adds,  firom  the  voluptuousness  of  their  lives,  they  might 
be  considered  epicureans.*  Their  habitations  were  built  in  the 
shape  of  bells ;  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatched  with  palm-leaves, 
and  were  proof  against  wind  and  weather.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  common,  and  some  of  them  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
contain  six  hundred  persons :  in  one  place  there  were  eight  prin* 
dpal  houses  capable  of  sheltering  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabit 

*  Navarrete,  torn,  lit  p.  6. 

t  Yitges  de  Vespucci.    Nayarrete,  torn.  iiL  p.  211. 
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ants.  Every  seven  or  eight  years,  the  natives  were  obliged  to 
change  their  residence,  from  the  maladies  engendered  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  in  their  crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments  made  from  the 
bones  of  fishes  ;  in  small  white  and  green  stones  strung  like  rosa- 
ries, with  which  they  adorned  their  |>en»on8,  and  in  the  beautiful 
plumes  of  various  colors  for  which  the  tropical  birds  are  noted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  attaching  an  ex- 
traordinary va^ue  to  such  worthless  trifles  ;  while  the  savages,  in 
all  probability,  were  equally  surprised  at  beholding  the  stran- 
gers so  eager  ader  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which 
to  themselves  wore  objects  of  indifference. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  dead  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served among  tlie  natives  of  some  of  the  islands.  Having  de- 
posited the  corpse  in  a  cavern  or  sepulchre,  they  placed  a  jar  of 
water  and  a  few  eatables  at  its  head,  and  then  abandoned  it  with- 
out moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast,  when  a 
person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his  nearest  relatives  bore 
him  to  the  woods,  and  laid  him  in  a  hamm<xjk,  suspended  to  the 
trees.  They  then  danced  round  him  until  evening,  when,  having 
left  within  his  reach  sufRcient  meat  and  drink  to  sustain  him  for 
four  days,  they  repaired  to  their  habitations.  If  he  recovered 
and  returned  home,  he  was  received  with  much  ceremony  and 
rejoicing ;  if  he  died  of  his  malady  or  of  famine,  nothing  more 
was  thought  of  him. 

Their  mode  of  treating  a  fever,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  plunged  the  patient  in  a  bath 
of  the  coldest  water,  afler  which  they  obliged  him  to  make  many 
evolutions  round  a  great  fire,  until  ho  was  in  a  violent  heat,  when 
they  put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep  :  a  treatment,  by  which 
AmiTi;j:o  Vespinci  declares  he  saw  many  cured. 
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CHAPIER  ffl. 

OOASTINO   OF  TEBBA  FIBMA. — lOLITABT  SXPSDITION  OF  OJEDA. 

After  touching  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  and  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait  of  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or 
Dragon's  Mouth,  which  Columbus  had  found  so  formidable,  and 
then  steered  his  course  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  landing 
occasionally,  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana,  or  the  Gulf  of  Pearls. 
Hence  he  stood  to  the  opposite  island  of  Margarita,  previously 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  since  renowned  for  its  pearl  fishery. 
This,  as  well  as  several  adjacent  islands,  he  visited  and  explored  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  mainland,  and  touched  at  Cumana 
and  Maraoapana,  where  he  found  the  rivers  infested  with  alliga- 
tors, resembling  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  a  convenient  harbor  at  Maracapana,  he  unloaded  and 
careened  his  vessels  there,  and  built  a  small  brigantine.  The 
natives  came  to  him  in  great  numbers,  bringing  abundance  of 
venison,  fish,  and  cassava  bread,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in  their 
labors.  Their  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disinterested,  for 
they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
reverenced  as  superhuman  beings.  When  they  thought  they 
had  sufficiently  secured  their  favor,  they  represented  to  Ojeda 
that  their  coast  was  subject  to  invasion  from  a  distant  island,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  cannibals,  and  carried  their  people 
into  captivity  to  be  devoured  at  their  unnatural  banquets.  They 
besought  Ojeda,  therefore,  to  avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious 
enemies. 

The  request  was  gratifying  to  the  fighting  propensities  of 

Ojeda,  and  to  his  love  of  adventure,  and  was  readily  granted. 
Vol.  in.— 2 
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Taking  seven  of  the  natives  on  board  of  his  vessels,  as  guides,  lie 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals.  Afler  sailing  for  seven  days 
he  came  to  a  chain  of  islands,  some  peopled,  others  uninhabited, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Caribbee  islands.  One  of  those  was 
pointed  out  by  his  guides  as  the  habitation  of  their  foes.  On 
running  near  the  shore  he  beheld  it  thronged  with  savages,  deo- 
orated  with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their  bodies  painted  with 
a  variety  of  colors.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
with  darts,  lances,  and  bucklers,  and  seemed  prepared  to  defend 
their  island  from  invasion. 

The  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit, 
of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  anchor,  ordered  out  his* 
boats,  and  provided  each  with  a  patercro  or  small  cannon.  Be* 
sides  the  oarsmen,  each  boat  contained  a  number  of  soldiers, 
who  were  told  to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The  boats 
then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they  approached  the 
Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows,  but  without  much  effect.  See- 
ing the  boats  continue  to  advance,  the  savages  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  brandished  their  lances  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing. Upon  this,  the  soldiers  sprang  up  and  discharged  the 
patereroes.  At  the  sound  and  smoke  the  savages  abandoned 
the  water  in  affright,  while  Ojeda  and  his  men  leaped  on  shore 
and  pursued  them.  The  Carib  warriors  rallied  on  the  banks, 
and  fought  for  a  long  time  with  a  courage  peculiar  to  their 
race,  but  were  at  length  driven  to  the  woods,  at  the  ed^e  of 
the  sword,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  were  seen  on  the  shore  in 
still  greater  numbers,  armed  and  painted,  and  decorated  with 
war  plumes,  and  sounding  defiance  with  their  conchs  and  drums. 
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Ojeda  again  landed  with  fifly>seven  men,  whom  he  separated  into 
lour  companies,  and  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy  from  different 
directions.  The  Caribs  fought  for  a  time  hand  to  hand,  display- 
ing great  dexterity  in  covering  themselves  with  their  bucklers, 
but  were  at  length  entirely  routed,  and  driven  with  great  slaughter 
to  the  forests.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one  man  killed  and  twenty- 
one  wounded  in  these  combats, — such  superior  advantage  did 
their  armor  give  them  over  the  naked  savages.  Having  plun- 
dered and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  they  returned  triumphantly  to 
their  ships,  with  a  number  of  Carib  captives  ;  and  made  sail  for 
the  mainland.  Ojeda  bestowed  a  part  of  the  spoil  upon  the 
seven  Indians  who  had  accompanied  him  as  guides,  and  sent 
them  exulting  to  their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  countrymen  the 
signal  vengeance  wreaked  upon  their  foes.  He  then  anchored  in 
a  bay  where  he  remained  for  twenty  days,  until  his  men  had  re- 
covered  from  their  wounds.* 


CHAPTER  rV. 

DISOOTXBT    OF    THX    OTJLF    OF    VBNBZITELA. — TBAKSAOTIONS    THXBS. — 
OJSDA  EXPLOBSS  THX  .GULF. — PBNSTBATS8  TO  MABAOAIBO. 

His  crew  being  refreshed  and  the  wounded  sufficiently  recovered, 
Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at  the  island  of  Curazao,  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  giants,  "  every  woman  appearing  a  Penthesilea,  and  every 

*  There  is  some  discrepance  in  the  early  accounts  of  this  battle,  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  its  occurrence.  The  author  has  collated  the  narratives  of 
yespucd,  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  evidence  given  in 
the  lawsuit  of  Diego  Columbus,  and  has  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
reconcile  them. 
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man  an  Antaeus.*  As  Vespucci  was  a  scholar,  and  as  he  sup- 
posed himself  exploring  the  regions  of  the  extreme  East,  the  an- 
cient realm  of  fable,  it  is  probable  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
afid  construed  the  formidable  accounts  given  by  the  Indians  of 
their  cannibal  neighbors  of  the  islands,  into  something  according 
with  his  recollections  of  classic  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
ports of  subsequent  voyager5  proved  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  a  vast  deep  gulf, 
resembling  a  tranquil  lake ;  entering  which,  he  beheld  on  the 
eastern  side  a  village,  the  construction  of  which  struck  him  with 
surprise.  It  consisted  of  twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like  bells, 
and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which,  in 
this  part,  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth.  Each  house  was 
provided  with  a  drawbridge,  and  with  canoes  by  which  the  com- 
munication was  carried  on.  From  these  resemblances  to  the 
Italian  city,  Ojeda  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice :  and  it  is  called  at  the  present  day  Venezuela,  or  little 
Venice:  the  Indian  name  was  Coquibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standing  into  the  bay, 
looking  like  wonderful  and  unknown  apparitions  from  the  deep, 
they  fled  with  terror  to  their  houses,  and  raised  the  drawbridges. 
The  Spaniards  remained  for  a  time  gazing  with  admiration  at 
this  amphibious  village,  when  a  squadron  of  canoes  entered  the 
harbor  from  the  sea.  On  beholding  the  ships  they  paused  in 
mute  amazement,  and  on  the  Spaniards  attempting  to  approach 
them,  paddled  swiftly  to  shore,  and  plunged  into  the  forest 
They  soon  returned  with  sixteen  young  girls,  whom  they  con- 
veyed in  their  canoes  to  the  ships,  distributing  four  on  board  of 

*  Yespucci. — Letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Metlici& 
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each,  either  as  peace-offerings  or  as  tokens  of  amity  and  confi- 
dence. The  best  of  understanding  now  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  swarming  about 
the  ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others  swinuning  in  great  numbers 
from  the  shores. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all  delusive. 
On  a  sudden,  several  old  women  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
uttered  loud  shrieks,  tearmg  their  hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  signal  for  hostility.  The  sixteen  nymphs  plunged  into  the 
sea  and  made  for  shore ;  the  Indians  in  the  canoes  caught  up 
their  bows  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  even  those  who 
were  swimming  brandished  darts  and  lances,  which  they  had 
hitherto  concealed  beneath  the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a  moment  surprised  at  seeing  war  thus  start- 
ing up  on  every  side,  and  the  very  sea  biistling  with  weapons. 
Manning  his  boats,  he  charged  amongst  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  shattered  and  sunk  several  of  their  canoes,  killed  twenty 
Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spread  such  a  panic  among 
them,  that  most  of  the  survivors  flung  themselves  into  the  sea 
and  swam  to  shore.  Three  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
two  of  the  fugitive  girls,  and  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the 
ships,  where  the  men  were  put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  however, 
and  the  two  girls  succeeded  in  dexterously  escaping  the  same 
night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  affray  ;  all  of  whom 
recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but  found  them  abandoned 
and  destitute  of  booty ;  notwithstanding  the  unprovoked  hostility 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  spared  the  buildings,  that  he  might  not 
cause  useless  irritation  along  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetrated  to  a  port 
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or  hatbor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  present  known  by  the  orig- 
inal Indian  name  of  Maracaibo.  Here,  in  compliance  with  the 
entreaties  of  the  natives,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven 
Spaniards  on  a  visit  to  the  interior.  For  nine  days  they  were 
conducted  from  town  to  town,  and  feasted  and  almost  idolized 
by  the  Indians,  who  regarded  them  as  angelic  beings,  perform- 
ing their  national  dances  and  games,  and  chanting  their  tra- 
ditional ballads  for  their  entertainment. 

The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the  symmetry 
of  their  forms  ;  the  females  in  particular  appeared  to  the  Span- 
iards to  surpass  all  they  hod  yet  beheld  in  the  New  World  for 
grace  and  beauty.  Neither  did  the  men  display  in  the  least  de- 
gree that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the  most  frank  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  return  to  the 
ship,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  pouring  forth  its  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  to  do  them  honor.  Some  bore  them  in 
litters  or  hammocks,  that  they  might  not  be  fatigued  with  the 
journey,  and  happy  was  the  Indian  who  had  the  honor  of  bear- 
ing a  Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a  river.  Others  loaded 
themselves  with  the  presents  that  had  been  bestowed  on  their 
guests,  consisting  of  rich  plumes,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and 
tropical  birds  and  animals.  In  this  way  they  returned  in  tri- 
umphant  procession  to  the  ships,  the  woods  and  shores  resound- 
ing with  their  songs  and  shouts. 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  which  took  the 
detachment  to  the  ships ;  others  put  off  in  canoes,  or  swam  from 
shore,  so  that  in  a  little  while  the  vessels  were  thronged  with 
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upwards  of  a  thousand  wondering  natives.  While  gazing  and 
xnarvelling  at  the  strange  objects  around  them,  Ojeda  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  discharged,  at  the  sound  of  which,  says  Ves- 
pucci, the  Indians  ^^  plunged  into  the  water  like  so  many  frogs 
from  a  bank."  Perceiving,  however,  that  it  was  done  in  harm- 
less mirth,  they  returned  on  board,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards  brought  away  with  them 
several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  females  from  this  place, 
one  of  whom,  named  by  them  Isabe],  was  much  prized  by  Ojedai 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  subsequent  voyage.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

PBOSBOUTIOK  OP  THE  VOTAOB. — ^SXTUBN  TO  SPAIN. 

Lbavino  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda  continued  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  and  standing  out  to 

*  Navarrete,  torn,  iil  p.  8.    Idem.  pp.  107,  108. 

It  18  worthy  of  particular  mention  that  Ojeda,  in  his  report  of  his  voyage 
to  the  SoTereigns,  informed  them  of  his  having  met  with  English  voyagers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coquibacoa,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  attached  such 
importance^ to  his  information  as  to  take  lueasurcs  to  prevent  any  intrusion 
into  those  parts  by  the  English.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist 
of  this  early  and  extensive  expedition  of  EngUsh  navigators.  If  it  was  under- 
taken in  the  service  of  the  Grown,  some  documents  might  be  found  concern- 
ing it  among  the  archives  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  English  had 
already  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  had  been  done  in 
1497,  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  who 
was  born  in  Bristol.  They  sailed  under  a  license  of  Henry  VIL,  who  was  to 
have  a  fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  On  the  24  th  June  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  continent  quite  to  Florida,  bripg- 
log  back  to  England  a  valuable  cargo  and  several  of  the  natives.  This  waa 
the  first  discovery  of  the  mainland  of  America.  The  success  of  this  expe- 
dition may  have  prompted  the  one  which  Qjeda  encountered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Coquibacoa. 
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sea,  and  doubling  Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his  coasting  Toy- 
age  from  port  to  port,  and  promontory  to  promontory,  of  thia 
unknovm  continent,  until  ho  reached  that  long-stretching  head- 
land  called  Capo  do  la  Vela.  There  the  state  of  his  vessels, 
and  perhaps  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  at  not  meeting  with 
abundant  sources  of  immediate  wealth,  induced  him  to  abandon 
all  further  voyaging  along  the  coast,  nnd  changing  his  course,  he 
stood  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  Hispaniola.  The  tenor  of 
his  commission  forbaile  his  visiting  that  island ;  but  Ojeda  was 
not  a  man  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  his  interest  or  inclination 
prompted  the  contrary.  lie  trusted  to  excuse  the  infraction  of 
his  orders  by  the  allegi»d  necessity  of  touching  at  the  island  to 
calk  and  refit  his  vessels,  and  to  procure  provisions.  His  true 
object,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  be(*n  to  cut  dye-wood, 
which  abounds  in  the  western  part  of  Hispaniola. 

lie  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  September,  and 
landed  with  a  large  party  of  his  men.  Columbus  at  that  time 
held  command  of  the  island,  and,  hearing  of  this  unlicensed  in- 
trusion, dispatched  Francisco  Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel,  to 
call  Ojeda  to  account.  The  contest  of  stratagem  and  manage- 
ment which  took  place  between  these  two  adroit  and  daring  ad- 
venturers, has  been  already  detailed  in  the  History  of  Colum- 
bus. Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and  Ojeda,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed  his  rambling  voyage, 
visiting  various  islands,  from  whence  he  carried  off  numbers  of 
the  natives.  He  at  length  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  June,  1500,  with 
his  ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves.  So 
meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expedition,  that  we  are 
told,  when  all  the  expenses  were  deducted,  but  five  hundred  ducats 
remained  to  be  divided  between  fifty-five  adventurers.     What 
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mode  this  result  tho  more  mortifying  was,  that  a  petty  arma- 
ment, which  had  sailed  some  time  after  that  of  Ojeda,  hod  re- 
turned two  months  before  him,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  New 
World.  A  brief  account  of  this  latter  expedition  is  necessary 
to  connect  this  series  of  minor  discoveries,  which  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  enterprises  and  transactions  of  more  stirring  interest  and 
importance. 


Vol.  in.— 2* 
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PEDRO  ALOXZO  NCsO*  AXD  CHRISTOVAL  GUERR^ 

[1499.] 

ri^IIE  permission  granted  ])y  Bishop  Fonscca  to  Alonzo  de 
-■-  Ojeda  to  undertake  a  private  expedition  to  the  New  World, 
roused  the  emulation  of  others  of  the  followers  of  Columbus. 
Among  these  was  Pedro  Alonzo  Niflo,  a  hardy  seaman,  native 
of  Moguer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who  had  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus, as  a  pilots  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  m  his  cruisings  along 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.f  He  soon  obtained  trom  the  bishop 
a  similar  license  to  that  given  to  OjiHla,  and  like  the  latter, 
sought  for  some  moneyed  confederate  among  the  rich  merchants 
of  Seville.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra,  offered  to  fit  out 
a  caravel  for  the  expedition  ;  but  on  condition  that  his  brother, 
Christoval  Guerra,  should  have  the  command.  The  poverty  of 
Nifio  compelled  him  to  assent  to  the  stipulations  of  the  man  of 
wealth,  and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his  own  enterprise ;  but  his 
nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon  gained  him  the  ascendency ; 
he  became  virtually  the  captain,  and  ultimately  enjoyed  the 
whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

*  Pronounced  Nln jo.    The  5t  in  Spanish  is  always  pronounced  m  if  fU* 
lowed  by  the  letter  y. 

f  Testimony  of  Bastides  in  the  lawsuit  of  Diego  Columbus. 
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The  bark  of  these  two  adventurers  was  but  of  fifty  tons  bur- 
then, and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls,  all  told.  With  this  slender 
armament  they  undertook  to  traverse  unknown  and  dangerous 
seas,  and  to  explore  the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vast  continent 
recently  discovered  by  Columbus ; — such  was  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1499,  and  but  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  Ojeda,  that  they  put  to  sea.  They  sailed 
from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  the  cradle  of  American  discovery, 
whose  brave  and  skilful  mariners  long  continued  foremost  in  all 
enterprises  to  the  New  World.  Being  guided  by  the  chart  of 
Columbus,  they  followed  his  route,  and  reached  the  southern 
continent,  a  little  beyond  Paria,  about  fift;een  days  aft«r  the  same 
coast  had  been  visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  they  landed 
to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  entertained  by  the  natives. 
Shortly  afterwards,  sallying  from  the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  they  encountered  eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate 
rovers  of  these  seas,  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands.  This 
savage  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted,  as  usual,  by  the  sight 
of  a  European  ship,  with  swelling  sails,  resembling  some  winged 
monster  of  the  deep,  considered  it  only  as  an  object  of  plunder 
or  hostility,  and  assailed  it  with  showers  of  arrows.  The  sudden 
burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the  caravel,  and 
the  havoc  made  by  this  seeming  thunder,  struck  them  with  dis- 
may, and  they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Spaniards  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  of  the  canoes,  with  one  of  the  warriors  who  had 
manned  it.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lay  an  Indian  prisoner, 
bound  hand  and  foot  On  being  liberated  he  informed  the  Span- 
iards, by  signs,  that  these  Caribs  had  been  on  a  marauding  ex- 
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pedition  along  the  neighboring  ooasts,  shutting  themselves  up  at 
night  in  a  stockade  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  issuing 
forth  by  day  to  plunder  the  villages  and  make  captives,  lie 
had  been  one  of  seven  prisoners ;  his  companions  had  been  de> 
voured  before  his  eyes  at  the  cannibal  banquets  of  these  savages, 
and  he  had  been  awaiting  the  same  miserable  fate.  Honest 
Nifio  and  his  confederates  were  so  indignant  at  this  recital,  that, 
receiving  it  as  established  fact,  they  performed  wliat  they  oon* 
sidered  an  act  of  equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the  Carib  to 
the  discretion  of  his  late  captive.  The  latter  fell  upon  the  de- 
fenceless warrior  with  fist,  and  foot,  and  cudgel ;  nor  did  his 
rage  subside  even  afler  the  breath  had  been  mauled  out  of  his 
victim,  but,  tearing  the  grim  head  from  the  body,  he  placed  it 
on  a  pole,  as  a  trophy  of  his  vengeance. 

Nino  and  his  fellow-adventurers  now  steered  for  the  island 
of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pearls  by  barter.  They  afterwards  skirted  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cumana,  trading  cautiously  and  shrewdly,  from  port  to  port ; 
sometimes  remaining  on  board  of  their  little  bark,  and  obliging 
the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the  latter  appeared  too 
numerous ;  at  other  times  venturing  on  shore,  and  even  into  the 
interior.  They  were  invariably  treated  with  amity  by  the  na- 
tives, who  were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were  adorned 
with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls.  These  they  sometimes 
gave  freely  to  the  Spaniards,  at  other  times  they  exchanged  them 
for  glass  beads  and  other  trinkets,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
strangers  in  making  such  silly  bargains.* 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  density  of 
the  forests  along  this  coast ;  for  in  these  regions  of  heat  and 

*  Lai  Casai,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  171. 
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moisture  vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  magnificence.  They 
heard  also  the  cries  and  roarings  of  wild  and  unknown  animals 
in  the  woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous, as  the  Indians  went  about  the  forest  armed  solely  with 
bows  and  arrows.  From  meeting  with  deer  and  rabbits,  they 
were  convinced  that  tliat  was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma,  not  having 
found  any  animals  of  the  kind  on  the  island.* 

Nifio  and  Gucrra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality 
of  the  natives  of  Cumana,  and  with  the  profitable  traffic  for 
pearls,  by  which  they  obtained  many  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  that  they  remained  upwards  of  three  months  on  the  coast. 

They  then  proceeded  westward  to  a  country  called  Cauchieto, 
trading,  as  usual,  for  pearls,  and  for  the  inferior  kind  of  gold 
called  guanin.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  number  of  houses 
and  gardens  situated  on  a  river,  and  protected  by  a  kind  of  for- 
tress, the  whole  forming,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  abodes  imaginable.  They  were  about  to  land 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  Paradise,  when  they  beheld  up- 
wards  of  &  thousand  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
war  clubs,  preparing  to  give  them  a  warm  reception ;  having 
been  probably  incensed  by  the  recent  visit  of  Ojeda.  As  Nino 
and  Guerra  had  not  the  fighting  propensities  of  Ojeda,  and  were 
in  quest  of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having  moreover,  in  all 
probability,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Seville  before  their 
eyes,  they  prudently  abstained  from  landing,  and,  abandoning 
this  hostile  coast,  returned  forthwith  to  Cumana,  to  resume  their 
trade  for  pearls.  They  soon  amassed  a  great  number,  many  of 
which  were  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  most  celebrated  of 

*  NaTErrete,  torn.  iii.  p.  14. 
Vol.  in.— 2» 
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the  East,  though  they  hnd  been  injured  in  boring  from  a  want  of 
proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success,  they  now  set  sail  for  Spain,  and 
piloted  their  little  bark  safely  to  Bayonne  in  Gallicia,  where 
they  anchored  about  the  middle  of  April,  1500,  nearly  two 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Ojcda  and  his  associates,  La  Cosa 
and  Vespucci.* 

The  most  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World  were 
doomed  to  trouble  from  their  very  success.  The  ample  amount 
of  pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as  the  royal  portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  expedition,  drew  suspicion  instead  of  favor  upon  the  two 
adventurers.  They  were  accused  of  having  concealed  a  great 
part  of  the  pearls  collected  by  them,  thus  defrauding  their  com- 
panions and  the  crown.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino  was  actually 
thrown  into  prison  on  this  accusation,  but  nothing  being  proved 
against  him,  he  was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed  the  en* 
viable  reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest  voyage  that 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  New  Worlif 

*  Peter  Martyr.    Other  historians  give  a  different  date  for  their  arriraL 
Herrcra  says  Feb.  6. 

f  Kararrete,  Colec.  torn,  ill  p.  11.    Herrera,  decad.  L  lib.  it.  cap.  ft. 
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VICENTE  YANEZ  PINZOK 

A  MONG  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  who  were 
^^  roused  to  action  by  the  licenses  granted  for  private  expedi- 
tions of  discovery,  we ,  find  conspicuous  the  name  of  Vicente 
Yafiez  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  one  of  the  three  brave  brothers  who 
aided  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  and  risked  life  and  fortune 
with  him  in  his  doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  eldest  and  most  important  of 
these  three  brothers,  particular  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
Ristory  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  unfortunate  error  in  conduct 
which  severed  him  from  the  admiral,  brought  on  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sovereigns,  and  probably  contributed  to  his  pre- 
mature and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  this  may  have  thrown  over  his  family,  it 
Was  but  temporary.  The  death  of  Martin  Alonzo,  as  usual, 
atoned  for  his  faults,  and  his  good  deeds  lived  after  him.  The 
merits  and  services  of  himself  and  his  brothers  were  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  survivors  of  the  family  were  restored  to  royal 
confidence.  A  feeling  of  jealous  hostility  prevented  them  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  subsequent  voyages  of  Columbus ;  but  the 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  for  individual  enterprise, 
they  pressed  forward  for  permission  to  engage  in  it  at  their  own 
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risk  and  expense — and  it  was  readily  granted.  In  fact,  their 
supposed  hostility  to  Columbus  was  one  of  the  surest  recom- 
mendations to  the  favor  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  by  whom  the 
license  was  issued  for  their  expedition. 

Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon  was  the  leader  of  this  new  enterprise, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews,  Arias  Perez  and  Diego 
Fernandez,  sons  of  his  luto  brother,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon. 
Several  of  his  sailors  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  recent 
voyage  to  Paria,  as  had  also  his  three  principal  pilots,  Juan 
Quintero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  de  Jerez.  Thus  these 
minor  voyages  seemed  all  to  emanate  from  the  great  expeditions 
of  Columbus,  and  to  aim  at  realizing  the  ideas  and  speculations 
contained  in  the  papers  transmitted  by  him  to  Spain. 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was  fitted  out 
at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vicente  Yanez  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  before  he  had  fitted  out  his  little  squadron ; 
he  was  obliged  therefore  to  purchase  on  credit  the  sea-stores  and 
articles  of  traffic  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The  merchants 
of  Palos  seem  to  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the  careless  na- 
ture of  sailors  and  the  sanguine  spirit  of  discoverers.  In  their 
bargains  they  charged  honest  Pinzon  eighty  and  a  hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  market  value  of  their  merchandise,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  urgency  of  the  moment  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  imposition.* 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1499, 
and  after  passing  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  stood 
to  the  southwest.  Having  sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues, 
they  crossed  the  equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star.     They 

*  Nararrete,  vol.  iiL    See  Doc.  No.  7,  where  Vicente  TaiScr  Pinzon 
petitions  for  redress 
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had  scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when  they  encountered  a 
terrible  tempest,  which  had  well  nigh  swallowed  up  their  slender 
barks.  The  storm  passed  away,  and  the  firmament  was  again 
serene ;  but  the  mariners  remained  tossing  about  in  confusion, 
dismayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  and  the  strange  aspect 
of  the  heavens.  They  looked  in  vain  to  the  south  for  some  polar 
star  by  which  to  shape  their  course,  and  fancied  that  some  swell- 
ing prominence  of  the  globe  concealed  it  from  their  view.  They 
knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  firmament  of  that  hemisphere,  nor 
of  that  beautiful  constellation,  the  southern  cross,  but  expected 
to  find  a  guiding  star  at  the  opposite  pole,  similar  to  the  cyno- 
sure of  the  north. 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  pursued  hi* 
course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  afler  sailing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  and  being  in  the  eighth  degree  of  southern 
latitude,  he  beheld  land  afar  off  on  the  28th  of  January,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion,  from  the 
sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  per- 
plexities. It  is  now  called  Cape  St  Augustine,  and  forms  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  immense  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turbid  and  discolored  as  in  rivers,  and  on  sound- 
ing they  had  sixteen  fathoms  water.  Pinzon  landed,  accompa- 
nied by  a  notary  and  witnesses,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  territory  for  the  Castilian  crown ;  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  on  the  beach  the  print  of 
footsteps,  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighted  upon  a  neighboring  part  of 
the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on  the  following  morning  to 
send  forty  men  well  armed  to  the  spot.  A  band  of  Indians,  of 
about  equal  number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed 
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with  bows  and  arrows,  and  seemingly  of  extraordinary  stature. 
A  still  greater  number  were  seen  in  the  distance,  hastening  to 
the  support  of  their  companions.  The  Indians  arrayed  them- 
selves for  combat,  and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a  short  time 
eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust.  The 
Spaniards  now  displayed  looking-glasses,  beads,  and  other  trink- 
ets, and  jingled  strings  of  hawks'-bells,  in  general  so  captivating 
to  an  Indian  ear  ;  but  the  haughty  savages  treated  all  their  over- 
tures with  contempt,  regarding  these  offerings  carelessly  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  stalking  off"  with  stoic  gravity.  They  were 
ferocious  of  feature,  and  apparently  warlike  in  disposition,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  wandering  race  of  unusual  size,  who 
roamed  about  in  the  night,  and  were  of  the  most  fierce,  untracta- 
ble  nature.  By  nightfall  there  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Discouraged  by  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  coast,  Pinzon 
made  sail  and  stood  to  the  northwest,  until  he  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  too  shallow  to  receive  his  ships.  Here  he  sent  his 
boats  on  shore  with  a  number  of  men  well  armed.  They  landed 
on  the  river  banks,  and  beheld  a  multitude  of  naked  Indians  on  a 
neighboring  hill.  A  single  Spaniard,  armed  simply  with  sword 
and  buckler,  was  sent  to  invite  them  to  friendly  intercourse, 
lie  approached  them  with  signs  of  amity,  and  threw  to  them  a 
hawkVbell.  They  replied  to  him  with  similar  signs,  and  threw 
to  him  a  small  gilded  wand.  The  soldier  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
when  suddenly  a  troop  of  savages  rushed  down  to  seize  him  ;  ho 
threw  himself  immediately  upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and 
target,  and  though  but  a  small  man,  and  far  from  robust,  handled 
his  weapons  with  such  dexterity  and  fierceness,  that  he  kept  the 
savages  at  bay,  making  a  dear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding 
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several  who  attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess 
surprised  and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave  time  for  his 
comrades  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  Indians  then  made  a 
general  assault,  with  such  a  galling  discharge  of  darts  and  arrows, 
that  almost  immediately  eight  or  ten  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  latter  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
their  boats,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  Indians  pur- 
sued them  even  into  the  water,  surrounding  the  boats  and  seizing 
hold  of  the  oars.  The  Spaniards  made  a  desperate  defence, 
thrusting  many  through  with  their  lances,  and  cutting  down  and 
ripping  up  others  with  their  swords,  but  such  was  the  ferocity 
of  the  survivors,  that  they  persisted  in  their  attack  until  they 
overpowered  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  bore  it  off  in  tri- 
umph. With  this  they  retired  from  the  combat,  and  the  Span- 
iards returned  defeated  and  disheartened  to  their  ships,  having 
met  with  the  roughest  reception  that  the  Europeans  had  yet  ex- 
perienced in  the  New  World. 

Pinzon  now  stood  forty  leagues  to  the  northwest,  until  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equinoctial  line.  Here  he  found 
the  water  of  the  sea  so  fresh  that  he  was  enabled  to  replenish 
his  casks  with  it.  Astonished  at  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  he 
stood  in  for  the  land,  and  arrived  among  a  number  of  fresh  and 
verdant  islands,  inhabited  by  a  gentle  and  hospitable  race  of 
people,  gayly  painted,  who  came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  most 
frank  and  fearless  confidence.  Pinzon  soon  found  that  these  isl- 
ands lay  in  the  mouth  of  an  immense  river,  more  than  thirty 
Ic^agues  in  breadth,  the  water  of  which  entered  upward  of  forty 
leagues  into  the  sea  before  losing  its  sweetness.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  renowned  Maraflon,  since  known  as  the  Orellana  and  the 
Amazon.    While  lying  in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  there  was  a 
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sudden  swelling  of  the  stream,  which,  being  opposed  by  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  sea,  and  straitened  by  the  narrow  channels  of  the 
islands,  rose  more  than  fiye  fathoms,  with  mountain  waves,  and 
a  tremendous  noise,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  ships. 
Pinzon  extricated  his  little  squadron  with  great  difficulty,  and 
finding  there  was  but  little  gold,  nor  any  thing  else  of  value  to 
be  found  among  the  simple  natives,  he  requited  their  hospital ity, 
in  the  mode  too  common  among  the  early  discoverers,  by  carry, 
ing  off  thirty-six  of  them  captive. 

Having  regained  the  sight  of  the  polar  star,  Pinzon  pursued 
his  course  along  the  coast,  passing  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoko, 
and  entering  the  Gulf  of  Pariji,  where  he  landed  and  cut  brazil- 
wood. Sallying  forth  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  about  the  23d  of  June,  whence  he  sailed  for 
the  Bahamas.  Here,  in  the  month  of  July,  while  at  anchor, 
there  came  such  a  tremendous  hurricane  that  two  of  the  caravels 
were  swallowed  up  with  all  their  crews  in  the  sight  of  their  ter- 
rified companions  ;  a  third  parted  her  cables  and  was  driven  out 
to  sea,  while  the  fourth  was  so  furiously  beaten  by  the  tempest 
that  the  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  boats  and  made  for 
shore.  Here  they  found  a  few  naked  Indians,  who  offered  them 
no  molestation  ;  but,  fearing  that  they  might  spread  the  tidings 
of  a  handful  of  shipwrecked  Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and 
thus  bring  the  savages  of  the  neighboring  islands  upon  them,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  put  these  Indians  to  death.  Fortunately  for  the  latter, 
the  vessel  which  had  been  driven  from  hor  anchors  returned,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  alarm,  and  to  the  council  of  war.  The  other 
caravel  also  rode  out  the  storm  uninjured,  and  the  sea  subsiding, 
the  Spaniards  returned  on  board,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
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to  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Having  repaired  the  damages  sus- 
tained in  the  gale,  they  again  made  sail  for  Spain,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  river  before  Palos,  about  the  end  of  September. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  checkered  and  disastrous  voyages 
yet  made  to  the  New  World.  Yafiez  Pinzon  had  lost  two  of  his 
ships,  and  many  of  his  men ;  what  made  the  loss  of  the  latter 
more  grievous  was,  that  they  had  been  enlisted  from  among  his 
neighbors,  his  friends,  and  relatives.  In  fact,  the  expeditions  to 
the  New  World  must  have  realized  the  terrors  and  apprehensions 
of  the  people  of  Palos,  by  filling  that  little  community  with  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  When  the  rich  merchants,  who  had  sold 
goods  to  Pinzon  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  advance,  beheld  him  re- 
turn in  this  sorry  condition,  with  two  shattered  barks,  and  a 
hi^ndfid  of  poor,  tattered,  weather-beaten  seamen,  they  began  to 
tremble  for  their  money.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  and  his 
nephews  departed  to  Granada,  to  give  an  account  of  their  discov- 
eries to  the  sovereigns,  than  the  merchants  seized  upon  their 
caravels  and  cargoes,  and  began  to  sell  them,  to  repay  them- 
selves. Honest  Pinzon  immediately  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
government,  stating  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  and  the 
danger  he  was  in  of  imprisonment  and  utter  ruin,  should  his 
creditors  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  his  goods  at  a  public  sale.  He 
petitioned  that  they  might  bo  compelled  to  return  the  property 
thus  seized,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  sell  three  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals  of  brazil-wood,  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him,  and  which  would  be  sufHcient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  granted  his  prayer.  They 
Issued  an  order  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Palos  to  interfere  in 
the  matter,  with  all  possible  promptness  and  brevity,  allowing 
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no  Toxatious  delay,  and  administering  justice  so  impartially  that 
neither  of  the  parties  should  have  cause  to  complain. 

Pinzon  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  his  creditors,  but,  of  course, 
must  have  suffered  in  purse  from  the  expenses  of  the  law; 
which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  bury  even  a  successful  client  under  an 
overwhelming  mountain  of  documents  and  writings.  We  infer 
this  in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a  royal  order  issued  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  allowing  him  to  export  a  quantity  of  grain,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  heavy  losses  ho  had  sustained  in  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. He  did  but  share  the  usual  lot  of  the  Spanish  discov- 
erers, whose  golden  anticipations  too  frequently  ended  in  penury  ; 
but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  the  crowd  of  them  by  being 
the  first  European  who  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  on  the  west- 
em  ocean,  and  by  discovering  the  great  kingdom  of  Brazil.* 

*  On  the  6th  of  September,  1501,  a  royal  permission  was  given  to 
Ticente  Yafiez  Pinzon  to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  he  had  discovered, 
beginning  a  little  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  extending  to  Cape  St. 
Augustine.  The  object  of  the  government  in  this  permission  was  to  establish 
an  outpost  and  a  resolute  commander  on  this  southern  frontier,  to  check  anj 
intrusion  the  Portuguese  might  make  in  coa^equence  of  the  accidental  dia- 
corerj  of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  bj  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  IftOO. 
The  subsequent  arrangement  of  a  partition  line  between  the  two  countries 
prevented  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  it  does  not  appear  thai 
Vicente  Ya&ei  Pinzon  made  any  second  voyage  to  those  parts. 

In  1506  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  company  with  Juan  Diai  de  Solis, 
a  native  of  Lebrija,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavor  to  find  the  strait  or 
passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  Southern 
Ocean.  It  was  necessarily  without  success,  as  was  also  another  voyage  made 
by  them,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  1508.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  no 
blame  could  attach  to  those  able  navigators  for  being  foiled  in  the  object  of 
their  search. 

In  consequence  of  the  distinguished  merits  and  services  of  the  Pinion 
family,  they  were  raised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  T.  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Hidalgufa,  or  nobility,  without  any  expre.«8  title,  and  a  coat  of  arms  was 
granted  them,  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  caravels,  with  a  band  at*tbe 
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stern  pomting  to  an  island  corered  with  saTages.  This  coat  of  arms  is  still 
maintained  by  the  family,  who  hare  added  to  it  the  motto  granted  to  Co- 
lumbus, merely  substituting  the  name  of  Pinxon  for  that  of  the  admiral, 

A  Castile  y  a  Leon, 
IfaeTo  Hondo  dio  Pinzoa. 
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DIEGO  DE  LEPE  AXD  RODRIGO  DE  BASTIDE& 

[1600.] 

VrOTWITIlSTANDING  the  hardships  and  disasters  that  had 
-^  '  beset  the  voyagers  to  the  New  World,  and  the  penury  in 
which  their  golden  anticipations  had  too  freciuently  terminated, 
adventurers  continued  to  press  forward,  excited  by  fresh  reports 
of  newly  discovered  regions,  each  in  its  turn  represented  as  the 
real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had  Vicente  Yaflez  Pinzon  do- 
parted  on  the  voyage  recently  narrated,  when  his  townsman 
Diego  de  Lepe  likewise  set  sail  with  two  vessels  from  the  busy 
little  port  of  Palos,  on  a  like  expedition.  No  particulars  of  im- 
portance are  known  of  this  voyage,  excepting  that  Lepe  doubled 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  beheld  the  southern  omtinent  stretching 
for  to  the  southwest.  On  retuniing  to  Spain,  he  drew  a  chart  of 
the  coast  for  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation, 
for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards,  of  having  extended  his  dis- 
coveries further  south  than  any  other  voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New  World,  was 
Roderigo  de  Bastides,  a  wealthy  notary  of  Triana,  the  suburb  of 
Seville,  inhabited  by  the  maritime  part  of  its  population.  Beiqg 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  ho  engaged  to  yield  a 
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fourth  of  his  profits,  he  fitted  out  two  caravels  in  October,  1500, 
to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Prudently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nautical  matters, 
this  adventurous  notary  associated  with  him  the  veteran  pilot 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  same  hardy  Biscayan  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus  and  Ojeda.  A  general  outline  of  their  voyage  has 
already  been  gvien  in  the  life  of  Columbus  ;  it  extended  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Cape  de  la  Vela,  where 
Ojeda  had  lefl  off,  quite  to  the  port  of  Nombro  do  Dios. 

Bastides  distinguished  himself  from  the  mass  of  discov- 
erers, by  his  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  Juan  de  la 
Cosa,  by  his  sound  discretion  and  his  able  seamanship.  Their 
voyage  had  been  extremely  successful,  and  they  had  collected, 
by  barter,  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  their  pros- 
perous career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their  ves- 
sels,  to  their  surprise,  became  leaky  in  every  part,  and  they  dis- 
covered, to  their  dismay,  that  the  bottoms  were  pierced  in  in- 
numerable places  by  the  broma,  or  worm,  which  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  keep 
afloat  until  they  reached  a  small  islet  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola. 
Here  they  repaired  their  ships  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and 
again  put  to  sea  to  return  to  Cadiz.  A  succession  of  gales  drove 
them  back  to  port ;  the  ravages  of  the  worms  continued,  the 
leaks  broke  out  afresh ;  they  landed  the  most  portable  and  pre- 
cious part  of  their  wealthy  cargoes,  and  the  vessels  foundered 
with  the  remainder.  Bastides  lost,  moreover,  the  arms  and  am- 
munition saved  from  the  wreck,  being  obliged  to  destroy  them 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Distributing  his  men  into  three  bands,  two  of  them  headed 
Vol.  in.— 8 
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by  La  Cosa  and  himsolf,  they  act  off  for  San  Domingo  by  three 
several  routes,  as  the  country  was  not  able  to  furnish  proviaiona 
for  so  large  a  body.  Each  band  was  provided  with  a  oofTer 
stored  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian  trafiic,  with 
which  to  buy  provisions  on  the  road. 

Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  the  wrong-headed  oppressor  and  su- 
perseder  of  Columbus,  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo. The  report  reached  him  that  a  crew  of  adventurers  had 
landed  on  the  island,  and  were  marching  through  the  country  in 
three  bands,  each  provided  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  and  carrying 
on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  moment  Bastides  made 
his  appearance,  therefore,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  an  investigation  commenced.  In  his  defence  he  maintained 
that  his  only  traffic  with  the  natives  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides  for  his  jouniey. 
It  was  determined,  however,  to  send  him  to  Spain  for  trial,  with 
the  written  testimony  and  the  other  documents  of  his  examina- 
tion. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fleet  iu  which  Bob- 
adilla embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  experienced  such  an  awful 
shipwreck  in  the  sight  of  Columbus.  The  ship  of  Ivodrigo  Bas- 
tides "^aa  one  of  the  few  which  outlived  the  tempest :  it  arrived 
safe  at  Cadiz  in  September,  1502.  Bastides  was  ultimately  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  advanced  against  him.  So  lucrative  had 
been  his  voyage,  that,  notwithstanding  the  losses  sustaine<l  by 
the  foundering  of  his  vessels,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  a  largo  sum 
to  the  crown  as  a  fourth  of  his  profits,  and  to  retain  a  great 
amount  for  himselC  In  reward  of  his  services  and  discoveries 
the  sovereigns  granted  him  an  annual  revenue  for  life,  to  arise 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  province  of  Uraba,  which  he  had  dis- 
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covered.  An  equal  pension  was  likewise  assigned  to  the  hardy 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  to  result  from  the  same  territory,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  alguazil  mayor.*  Such  was  the  economical  gen- 
erosity of  King  Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  the  past  toils  of  his 
adventurous  discoverers  out  of  the  expected  produce  of  their 
future  labors. 


*  Kavarrete,  Colcc.  tom.  Hi 
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SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  ALOXZO  DE  OJED^ 

[1602.] 

rpIlE  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojedii  to  the  coast  of  Pariii 
-^  and  its  mcagro  termination  in  June,  1500,  has  btH?n  related. 
IIo  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by  that  expedition,  but  ho  added  to 
his  celebrity  as  a  bold  and  skilfid  adventurer.  His  youthful 
fire,  his  sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful  stories 
told  of  his  activity  and  prowess,  made  him  extremely  popular, 
so  that  his  patron  the  Bishop  Fonseca  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  for  him  the  royal  favf>r.  In  c^onsideration  of  his  past  ser- 
vices and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a  grant  was  made  to  him 
of  six  leagues  of  land  on  the  southeni  part  of  Ilispaniola,  and 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Coquibacoa  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, lie  was,  furthermore,  authorized  to  fit  out  any  number 
of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten,  at  his  own  ex|)cn8e,  and  to  prosecute 
the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  lie  was  not  to  touch 
or  traffic  on  the  pearl  coast  of  Paria ;  extending  as  far  as  a  bay 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Margarita.  Beyond  this  he  had  a 
right  to  trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  of  pearls, 
jewels,  metals,  or  precious  stones ;  paying  one-fifth  of  the  profits 
to  the  crown,  and  abstaining  from  making  slaves  of  tlie  Indiacs 
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without  a  special  license  from  the  sovereigns.  He  was  to  colo- 
nize Coquibaooa,  and,  as  a  recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  territory,  provided  the  half  did  not  exceed 
300,000  maravedies :  all  beyond  that  amount  was  to  go  to  the 
crown. 

A  principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this  government 
and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  was  that,  in  his  previous  voyage, 
he  had  met  with  English  adventurers  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Coquibaooa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anxious,  therefore, 
to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting  commander  like  Ojeda  upon 
this  outpost,  and  they  instructed  him  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  in  every  place  he  visited,  as  a  signal  of  discovery  and 
possession,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrusions  of  the  English.* 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  the  government  of 
an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective,  Ojeda  soon  found  associates 
to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  armament.  These  were  Juan  de  Vcr- 
gara,  a  servant  of  a  rich  canon  of  the  cadiedral  of  Seville,  and 
Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampo.  They  made  a 
contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  years,  according  to  which 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  government 
of  Coquibacoa,  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  them.  The 
purses  of  the  confederates  were  not  ample  enough  to  afford  ten 
ships,  but  they  fitted  out  four.  1st,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Anti- 
gua, commanded  by  Garcia  del  Campo ;  2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Granada,  commanded  by  Juan  de  Vergara ;  3d,  The  caravel 
Magdalena,  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Ojeda,  nephew  to  Alonzo ; 
and  4th,  The  caravel  Santa  Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de 
Guevara,    The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de 

*  Kayarrete,  torn.  iiL  Document  x. 
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Ojeda.  Tho  expedition  set  sail  in  1502,  touched  at  the  Gaiuurie^ 
according  to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  then  proceeded 
westward  for  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Afler  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  before  reaching  tlw 
island  of  Margarita,  tho  caravel  Santa  Ana,  commanded  bjr  Her- 
nan  dc  Guevara,  was  separated  from  them,  and  for  several  days 
the  ships  were  mutually  seeking  each  other  in  these  silent  and 
trackless  seas.  Aflcr  they  were  all  reunited  they  found  their 
provisions  growing  scanty,  they  landed  therefore  at  a  part  of  tlis 
coast  called  Cuniana  by  the  natives,  but  to  which,  from  its  beaotf 
and  fertility,  Ojeda  gave  tho  name  of  Valfermosa.  While  forag- 
ing hero  for  their  immediate  supplies,  the  idea  occurred  to  Ojeda 
that  he  should  want  furniture  and  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his 
proposed  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  pillage  them 
from  a  country  where  he  was  a  mere  transient  visitor,  than  to 
wrest  them  from  his  neighbors  in  the  territory  where  he  was  to 
set  up  his  government.  Ills  comp«inion8  were  struck  with  tho 
policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this  idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Dispersing  themselves,  therefore,  in 
ambush  in  various  directions,  they  at  a  concerted  signal  rtuhed 
forth  from  their  concealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.  Ojeda 
had  issued  orders  to  do  as  little  injury  and  damage  as  possible, 
and  on  no  account  to  destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His 
followers,  however,  in  their  great  seal,  transcended  his  ordem 
Seven  or  eight  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  the 
skirmish  which  took  place,  and  a  number  of  their  cabins  wen 
wrapped  in  flames.  A  great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton, 
and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  they  also  captured  several  female  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  ransomed  with  the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin ;  somo 
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▼ere  retained  by  Vergara  for  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampo, 
Others  were  distributed  among  the  crews,  the  rest,  probably  the 
old  and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  of  the  spoil  excepting  a  single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of  their  effects 
and  some  of  their  women,  yielded  the  Spaniards  a  trifling  quan- 
tity of  gold,  but  they  found  the  place  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
Ojeda  was  obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a  caravel  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supplfes,  with  instructions  to  rejoin  him 
at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port  destined 
for  his  seat  of  government.  lie  found  the  country,  however,  so 
poor  and  sterile,  that  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a  Spaniard 
who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by  Bastides  in  his 
late  voyage,  about  thirteen  months  before,  and  had  remained 
ever  since  among  the  Indians,  so  that  he  had  acquired  their  lan- 
guage. 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this  place ;  but 
the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend  their  territory,  for,  the 
moment  a  party  landed  to  procure  water,  they  were  assailed  by 
a  galling  shower  of  arrows,  and  driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon 
this  Ojeda  landed  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs  of  amity,  and 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  as  a  peace-ofiering, 
whidtk  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now  set  to  work 
to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down  trees,  and  commencing  a 
Cbrtress.    They  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
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neighboring  cacique,  but  Ojcda  sallied  forth  upon  him  with  sudi 
intrepidity  and  cffcot  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to  drive  hint 
fVom  the  neighborhood.  lie  tlien  proceeded  quietly  to  finish  lui 
fortress,  which  was  defcndcHl  by  bombards,  and  contained  the 
magazine  of  provisions,  and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  provisions  were  dealt  out  twice  a  day,  under  the  in- 
spection of  proper  officers ;  tlic  treasure,  gained  by  barter,  by 
ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  deposited  in  a  strong  box  secured  by 
two  locks,  one  key  being  kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other 
by  Ooampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.  The  Indians 
never  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress,  cxoept  to 
harass  it  with  repeated  though  iiicffiM'tual  assaults.  Vergara  did 
not  appear  with  the  expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a  cara- 
vel was  despatched  in  si*arch  of  him.  The  people,  worn  out  with 
labor  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  disgusted  with  the 
situation  of  the  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor  and  unhealthy 
country,  grew  discontented  and  factious.  They  began  to  fear  that 
they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as  their  vessels  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or  worms.  Ojeda  led 
them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging  parties  ohout  the  adjacent 
country,  and  collected  some  provisions  and  booty  in  the  Indian 
villages.  The  provisions  he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of 
the  s])oils  he  divided  among  his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked 
up  in  the  strong  box,  the  keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo. 
The  murmurs  of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  in- 
creased. They  insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this 
part  of  the  coast,  having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government^ 
and  formed  his  settlement  in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastidca. 
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Bj  the  time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of  this 
petty  colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.  Ocampo  had  a 
personal  enmity  to  the  governor,  arising  probably  from  some 
feud  about  the  strong  box  ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  Vergara, 
he  held  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entrap 
the  doughty  Ojcda.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  latter  was  invited 
on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara,  to  see  the  provisions  he  had 
brought  from  Jamaica ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than 
they  charged  him  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  liis  gov- 
ernment, with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and 
heedlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  followers,  and  above  all,  with 
having  taken  possession  of  the  strong  box,  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  royal  supervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  all  the  gains  of  the  entef prise ;  they  in- 
formed him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  convey  him  a  prisoner 
to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  governor  for  his  offences.  Ojeda, 
finding  hiiAself  thus  entrapped,  proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ocampo 
that  they  should  return  to  Spain  with  such  of  the  crews  as  chose 
to  accompany  them,  leaving  him  with  the  remainder  to  prosecute 
his  enterprise.  The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  consulted,  for 
they  were  disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little  profit 
and  severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest 
of  the  caravels,  with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gains, 
and  to  build  a  row-boat  for  him.  They  actually  began  to  labor 
upon  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  however,  they 
repented  of  their  arrangement ;  the  ship-carpenters  were  ill,  there 
were  no  calkers,  and,  moreover,  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda, 
according  to  their  representations,  was  a  defaulter  to  the  crown, 
they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties,  should  they  return  to  Spain 
Toih  m,- 
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without  him.    They  oondudedy  therefore,  that  the  wisest  pLm 
was  to  give  him  nothing,  but  to  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

When  Pjeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary  partners^ 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  and  get  off  to  San  Domingo; 
but  he  was  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of 
the  caravel.  The  two  partiiors  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cnu^ 
bearing  off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and  the 
litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  b^inning  of  September,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Ilisp^niola.  While  al 
anchor,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  bis 
strength  and  skill  as  a  swimmer,  let  himself  quietly  slide  down 
the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during  the  night,  and  attempted 
to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms  were  free,  but  his  feet  were 
shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his  irons  threatened  to  sink  him.  lie 
was  obliged  to  shout  for  help  ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  vessel 
to  his  relief,  and  the  unfortunate  governor  was  brought  back  half 
drowned  to  his  unrelenting  partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed,  and  delivered  their  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the  place,  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  of  the  islan(L  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strong  box,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the  l>ottom  of  all  these 
feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Vergara  and  Ocampo,  who^ 
Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever  they  thought  proper,  without 
regard  to  the  royal  dues,  or  the  consent  of  the  royol  supervisor. 
They  were  all  together,  prisoner  and  accusers,  in  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  about  the  end  of  September,  1502,  when  the  chief 
judge  of  the  island,  afler  hearing  both  parties,  gave  a  verdid 
against  Ojeda,  that  stripped  him  of  all  his  effects,  and  brougfal 

*  niflt  Gen.  de  Yiages.    Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind. 
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him  into  debt  to  the  crown  for  the  royal  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  the  voyage.  Ojeda  appealed  to  the  sovereign,  and,  afler  some 
time,  was  honorably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from  all  the 
charges ;  and  a  mandate  was  issued  in  1503,  ordering  a  restitu- 
tion of  his  property.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  costs  of  jus- 
tice, or  rather  of  the  law,  consumed  his  share  of  the  treasure  of 
the  strong  box,  and  that  a  royal  order  was  necessary  to  liberate 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor ;  so  that  like  too  many  other 
litigants,  he  finally  emerged  from  the  labyrmths  of  the  law  a 
triumphant  client,  but  a  ruined  man. 
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TDIRD  VOYAGE  OF  ALOXZO  DE  OJEDA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OJSDA  APPUES  FOB  A  COMMAND. — HAS   A   RIVAL  CANDIDATB  DT  DUGO 

DE   NICCE8A. — UI8  SUCCESS. 

"IT^OR  several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  successful  lawsuit, 
•*-  wo  lose  all  traces  of  Alonzu  do  Ojcda,  exct»ptiiig  that  wo  are 
told  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of  C<Kjuibacoa,  in 
1505.  No  record  remains  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  equally  unprofitable  with  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him  in  1508,  in  the  island  of  llispaniola,  as  p(X>r  in  purse,  though 
as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  fact,  however  fortune  might  have 
fiivored  him,  he  had  a  heedless  squ:wdering  disposition  that  would 
always  have  kept  him  poor. 

About  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand  was  greatlj 
excited  by  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Veragua,  in  which  the  admiral  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  whence  King  Solomon  pro- 
cured the  gold  used  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequent voyagers  had  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Columbus  as 
to  the  general  riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma ;  King  Ferdi- 
nand resolved,  therefore,  to  found  regular  colonies  along  that 
coast,  and  to  place  the  whole  under  some  capable  commander. 
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A  project  of  the  kind  had  been  conceived  by  ColumbuSy  when  he 
discovered  that  region  in  the  course  of  his  last  voyage,  and  the 
reader  may  remember  the  disasters  experienced  by  his  brother 
Don  Bartholomew  and  himself,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Veragua.  The  admiral  being 
dead,  the  person  who  should  naturally  have  presented  himself  to 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  for  this  particular  service,  was  Don 
Bartholomew ;  but  the  wary  and  selfish  monarch  knew  the  Ade- 
lantado  to  be  as  lofly  in  his  terms  as  his  late  brother,  and  pre- 
ferred to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  cheaper  agents.  He  was 
unwilling,  also,  to  increase  the  consequence  of  a  family,  whose 
vast  but  just  claims  were  already  a  cause  of  repining  to  his 
sordid  and  jealous  spirit.  He  looked  round,  therefore,  among  the 
crowd  of  adventurers  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  school  of  Colum- 
bus, for  some  individual  ready  to  serve  him  on  more  accommodat- 
ing terms.  Among  those,  considered  by  their  friends  as  most 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  for  his  roving  voy- 
ages and  daring  exploits  had  made  him  famous  among  the  voy- 
agers ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  application  on  his  part  would 
be  attended  with  success,  as  he  possessed  a  stanch  friend  at  court 
in  the  Bishop  Fonseca.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  far  distant  to 
urge  his  suit  to  the  bishop,  and  what  was  worse,  he  was  destitute 
of  money.  At  this  juncture  there  happened  to  be  at  Hispaniola 
the  veteran  navigator  and  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  a  kind 
of  Nestor  in  all  nautical  affairs.*    The  hardy  Biscayan  had  sailed 

•  Peter  Martyr  gives  the  following  weighty  testimony  to  the  knowledge 
and  akiU  of  this  excellent  seaman :— <'  Of  the  Spaniards,  as  many  as  thought 
tbemseWet  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  pertained  to  measure  the  land 
and  sea,  drew  cardes  (charts)  on  parchment  as  concerning  these  navigations. 
Of  an  others  they  most  esteem  them  which  Juan  de  hi  Cosa,  the  companion 
of  Cjeda,  and  another  pilot,  called  Andres  Morales,  bad  set  forth,  and  tbis» 
Vol.  III.' 
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with  Ojeda,  aud  had  conceivod  a  great  opinion  of  the  courage  and 
talents  of  the  youthful  adventurer.  lie  had  contrived,  alao^  to 
fill  his  purse  in  the  course  of  his  cruising,  and  now,  in  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  aid  Ojeda  with  it  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  ;  it  was  agreed  that  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote  the  appointment  of 
Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Terra  Firma,  and,  in  case  of  suoceaii 
should  fit  out,  with  his  own  funds,  the  necessary  armament 

La  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy  ;  he  called  on  the  Bishop 
Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  expected,  entered  warmly  into  the 
views  of  his  favorite  Ojeda,  and  recommended  him  to  the  ambi- 
tious and  bigot  king,  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  promote  his  empire 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  the  savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  was  usually  effectual  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World,  and  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  de 
la  Cosa  had  great  weight  even  with  the  sovereign  ;  but  a  rival 
candidate  to  Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  and  one  who  had  the 
advantages  of  higher  connections  and  greater  pecuniary  meana. 
This  was  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  an  accomplished  courtier  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  grand  carver  to  Don  Enrique 
Enriquez,  unele  of  the  king.  Nature,  education,  and  habit  com- 
bined to  form  Nicuesa  a  complete  rival  of  Ojeda.  Like  him,  he 
was  small  of  stature,  but  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness of  form,  and  for  bodily  strength  and  activity ;  like  him  he 


M  wen  for  the  great  experience  which  both  had,  {to  tthom  thene  traekt 
M  well  knomn  aa  the  ehambert  of  their  o¥*n  hmutr^)  an  also  that  thej  wer» 
thought  to  be  cunninger  in  that  part  of  cosmography  which  teacheth  the 
description  and  measuring  of  the  sea.** — ^P.  Martyr,  decad.  ii.,  cap.  10. 
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was  master  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  skilled,  not  merely  in 
feats  of  agility,  but  in  tliose  graceful  and  chivalrous  exercises, 
which  the  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days  inherited  from  the 
Moors ;  being  noted  for  his  vigor  and  address  in  the  jousts  or 
tilting  matches  after  the  Moresco  fashion.  Ojeda  himself  could 
not  surpass  him  in  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  particular  mention 
is  made  of  a  &vorite  mare,  which  he  could  make  caper  and  cara- 
cole in  strict  cadence  to  the  sound  of  a  viol ;  besides  all  this,  he 
was  versed  in  the  legendary  ballads  or  romances  of  his  country, 
and  was  renowned  as  a  capital  performer  on  the  guitar !  Such 
were  the  qualifications  of  this  candidate  for  a  command  in  the 
wilderness,  as  enumerated  by  the  reverend  Bishop  Las  Casas. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  given  evidence  of  qualities 
more  adapted  to  the  desired  post ;  having  already  been  out  to 
Hispaniola  in  the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  balanced  as  those  of  Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  decide ;  King  Ferdi- 
nand avoided  the  dilemma  by  favoring  both ;  not  indeed  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  ships  and  money,  but  by  granting  patents  and 
dignities,  which  cost  nothing,  and  might  bring  rich  returns.  He 
divided  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  along  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the  boundary  line  running  through 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  The  eastern  part,  extending  to  Cape  de  la 
Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  and  the  government  of  it  given 
to  Ojeda.  The  other  to  the  west,  including  Veragua,  and  reach- 
ing to  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  was  assigned  to  Nicuesa.  The 
island  of  Jamaica  was  given  to  the  two  governors  in  common,  as 
a  place  whence  to  draw  supplies  of  provisions.  Each  of  the 
governors  was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  district,  and  to  enjoy 
for  ten  years  the  profits  of  all  the  mines  he  should  discover,  pay^ 
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ing  to  the  crown  one-tenth  part  the  first  year,  one-ninth  the 
Olid,  ono-eighth  the  third,  ono-sevcnth  the  fourth,  and  one-fifth  in 
each  of  the  remaining  years. 

Juan  do  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  indc£itigable  in  promoting 
the  suit  of  Ojoda,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  the  govemmenti 
wiUi  the  post  of  alguazil  mayor  of  the  province.  lie  immediatelj 
freighted  a  ship  and  two  brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  with 
about  two  hundred  men.  It  was  a  slender  armament,  but  the 
purse  of  the  honest  voyager  M'as  not  very  deep,  and  that  of 
Ojeda  was  empty.  Nicuesa,  having  ampler  means,  armed  four 
large  vessels  and  two  brigantines,  furnished  them  with  abundant 
munitions  and  supplies,  both  fur  the  voyage  and  the  projected 
colony,  enlisted  a  much  greater  force,  and  set  sail  in  gay  and 
vaunting  style  for  the  golden  shores  of  Veragua,  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus  of  his  imagination. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FEUD  BXTWEKN  THE  BXVAL  OOVERXOR8  OJEDA  AKD  KICUE8A.— 

▲  COALLENOB. 

[1509.] 

The  two  rival  armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo  about  the 
same  time.  Nicuesa  had  experienced  what  was  doubtless  consid- 
ered a  pleasant  little  turn  of  fortune  by  the  way.  Touching  at 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  he  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  hundred  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  borne  off  in  his 
ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Ilispaniola.  This  was  deemed  justi> 
fiable  in  those  days,  even  by  the  most  scrupulous  divines,  from 
the  belief  that  the  Caribs  were  all  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters ; 
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fortunately  the  opinion  of  mankind,  in  this  more  enlightened  age, 
makes  but  little  difference  in  atrocity  between  the  cannibal  and 
the  kidnapper. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of  his  nauti- 
cal friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  government,  the  worthy 
Juan  de  la  Cosa ;  still  he  could  not  but  feel  some  mortification 
at  the  inferiority  of  his  armament  to  that  of  his  rival  Nicuesa, 
whose  stately  ships  rode  proudly  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Domingo.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the 
establishment  of  his  intended  colony.  Ojeda,  however,  was  not 
long  at  a  loss  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Like  many  free-spirited 
men,  who  are  careless  and  squandering  of  their  own  purses,  he 
had  a  facility  in  commanding  the  purses  of  his  neighbors.  Among 
the  motley  population  of  San  Domingo  there  was  a  lawyer  of 
some  ability,  the  bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  do  Enciso,  who 
had  made  two  thousand  castillanos  by  his  pleading ;  *  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
civilized  life  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  and  flourished  sur- 
prisingly among  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the  Bachelor,  and 
finding  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  speculative  character,  soon 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure 
and  profitable  routine  of  his  ofiice  in  San  Domingo,  and  imbuing 
him  with  his  own  passion  for  adventure.  Above  all,  he  dazzled 
him  with  the  offer  to  make  him  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judgo.  of 
the  provincial  government  he  was  about  to  establish  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in  the  enterprise.     It 

*  Eqaivalent  to  10,060  doUara  of  the  present  daj. 
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was  arranged  that  Ojcda  should  depart  with  the  armament 
which  had  arrived  from  Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remdn 
at  llispaiiiola  to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supplies; 
with  these  he  was  to  em  hark  in  a  ship  purchased  by  himself^  and 
proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend  at  the  seat  of  his  intended 
colony.  Two  rival  governors,  so  well  matched  as  Ojeda  and 
Nicuesa,  and  both  possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent  up  in  small 
but  active  IxKlies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a  little  place  like 
San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  Tlie  island  of  Jamaica^ 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  common,  furnished  the  fint 
ground  of  contention  ;  the  province  of  Darien  furnished  another, 
each  pretending  to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdictiom 
Their  disputes  on  those  points  ran  so  high  that  the  whole  place 
resoimded  with  them.  In  talking,  however,  Nicuesa  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  having  been  brought  up  in  the  court,  he  was  more 
polished  and  ceremonious,  had  greater  self-command,  and  proba- 
bly perplexed  his  rival  governor  in  argument.  Ojeda  was  no 
great  casuist,  but  he  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  always 
ready  to  fight  his  way  through  any  question  of  right  or  dignity 
which  he  could  not  clearly  argue  with  the  tongue ;  so  he  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat.  Nicuesa,  though 
equally  brave,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  saw  the  folly 
of  such  arbitrament.  Secretly  smiling  at  the  heat  of  his  antag>- 
onist,  he  proposed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  duel,  and  to  furnish 
something  worth  (iglitincj  for,  that  each  should  deposit  five 
thousand  castillanos,  to  be  the  prizv^  of  the  vict«)r.  Tliis,  as  he 
foresaw,  was  a  temporary  check  upon  the  fiery  valor  of  his  rival, 
who  did  not  possess  a  pistole  in  his  treasury  ;  but  probably  was 
too  proud  to  confess  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Qjeda 
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would  long  have  remained  in  check,  had  not  the  discreet  Juan 
de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm  it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
great  ascendency  possessed  by  this  veteran  navigator  over  his 
fiery  associate.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a  man  whose  strong  nat- 
ural good  sense  had  been  quickened  by  long  and  hard  expe- 
rience ;  whose  courage  was  above  all  question,  but  tempered  by 
time  and  trial.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  personally  attached  to 
Ojeda,  as  veterans  who  have  outlived  the  rash  impulse  of  youth- 
ful valor,  are  apt  to  love  the  fiery  quality  in  their  younger  asso- 
ciates. So  long  as  he  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his  enterprises,  he 
stood  by  him  as  a  Mentor  in  council,  and  a  devoted  partisan  in 
danger. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  interference  of  this  veteran  of  the 
seas  had  the  most  salutary  effect :  he  prevented  the  impending 
duel  of  the  rival  governors,  and  persuaded  them  to  agree  that 
the  river  Darien  should  be  the  boundary  line  between  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

The  dispute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  admiral, 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  himself.  He  had  already  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  distribution  of  these  governments  by  the  king  without  his 
consent  or  even  knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  privileges  in- 
herited from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend, however,  when  the  matter  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  in- 
volved in  technical  disputes.  But  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
it  in  a  manner  lay  at  his  own  door,  and  he  could  not  brook  its 
being  made  a  matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling  governors.  With- 
out waiting  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of  making  remon- 
strances to  the  king,  he  took  the  affair,  as  a  matter  of  plain  right, 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ordered  a  bravo  officer,  Juan  del  Esqui- 
bel,  the  same  who  bad  subjugated  the  province  of  Higuey,  to 
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take  possession  of  that  island,  with  seventy  men,  and  to  hold  it 
subject  to  his  command. 

Ojoda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  to  muke  sail.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  he 
loudly  defied  the  power  of  the  admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he  ever 
found  Juan  de  Esc]uibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  ho  would  strike 
off  his  head.  The  populace  presi'iit  heard  this  menace,  ami  had 
too  thorough  an  idea  of  the  fiery  and  daring  character  of  Ojeda 
to  doubt  that  he  would  carry  it  into  effect.  Notwithstanding  his 
bravado,  however,  Juan  do  Es(|uibel  proceeded  according  to  his 
orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time  after  the 
sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  engaging  manners,  aided 
by  the  rumor  of  great  riches  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  where 
ho  intended  to  found  his  colon v,  had  drawn  numerous  volunteers 
to  his  standard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  purchase  another  ship 
to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier,  than  the 
man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  managing  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  He  had  expended  his  funds  with  a  lavish  han<],  and  in- 
volved himself  in  debts  which  he  had  not  the  immediate  means 
of  paying.  Many  of  his  creditors  knew  that  his  expedition  was 
regarded  ^ith  an  evil  eye  by  the  admiral,  Don  Diego  Colum- 
bus ;  to  gain  favor  with  the  latter,  therefore,  they  threw  all 
kinds  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  Nieuesa,  Never  was  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  more  harassed  and  distracted  by  duns 
and  demands,  one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as  soon  as  another  was 
satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  all  his  forces  em- 
barked. Ho  had  seven  hundred  men,  well  chosen  and  armed, 
together  with  six  horses.    He  chose  Lope  do  Olano  to  bo  his    * 
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captain-general,  a  seemingly  impolitic  appointment,  as  this  Olano 
had  been  concerned  with  the  notorious  Koldan  in  his  rebellion 
against  Columbus. 

The  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea,  excx'pt- 
ing  one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  atrip  and  sails  unfurled,  waited 
to  receive  Nicuesa,  who  was  detained  on  shore  until  the  last 
moment  by  the  perplexities  artfully  multiplied  around  him. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his  boat  he  was 
arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and  carried  before  the  alcalde 
mayor,  to  answer  a  demand  for  five  hundred  ducats,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  pay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to  prison. 

This  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  unfortunate  cavalier.  In 
vain  he  represented  his  utter  incapacity  to  furnish  such  a  sum  at 
the  moment ;  in  vain  he  represented  the  ruin  that  would  accrue 
to  himself,  and  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service,  should  he  be 
prevented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  alcalde  mayor  was 
inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced  to  despair.  At  this  critical 
moment  relief  came  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart 
of  a  public  notary  was  melted  by  his  distress  !  He  stepped  for- 
ward in  court,  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so  gallant  a  gen- 
tleman reduced  to  extremity,  he  himself  would  pay  down  the 
money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  could 
scarce  believe  his  senses ;  but  when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  off 
the  debt,  and  found  himself  suddenly  released  from  this  dreadful 
embarrassment,  ho  embraced  his  deliverer  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  embark,  lest  some  other 
legal  spell  should  be  laid  upon  his  person. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KZFL0IT8  AND  DISASTERS  OF  OJEDA  ON  TIIV  COAST  OF  CASTDA^X^^^ 
— FATB  OF  TUB  VETEiCAN  JUAN   DE  LA   C06A. 

[1509.] 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1509,  that  AlonzG  de  Ojeda 
set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with  two  ships,  two  brigantines,  and 
three  hundred  men.  lie  took  with  him  also  twelve  brood  maret. 
Among  the  remarkable  adventurers  who  embarked  with  him 
was  Francisco  Pizjirro,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of 
Peru.*  Hernando  Cortez  had  likewise  intended  to  sail  in  the 
expedition,  but  was  prevented  by  an  inflammation  in  one  of  his 
knees. 

The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  they  arrived 
late  in  the  autumn  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagi^na.  The  veteran 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  acquainted  with  this  place,  having 
sailed  as  pilot  with  Rodrigo  do  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  dis- 
covered it  in  1501.     lie  warned  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  beupi^n  his 


*  FranciBco  Pizarro  was  a  native  of  Truxillo  in  E.strfinadara.  He 
the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  between  GonsaWo  Pizarro,  a  veteran  cap- 
tain of  infantry,  and  a  damsel  in  low  life.  Bis  childhood  was  passed  la 
grovelling  occapations  incident  to  the  humble  condition  of  his  mother,  and 
ho  is  said  to  have  been  a  swineherd.  When  he  had  sufBcientlj  incrcai^d  in 
years  and  stature,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Ilis  first  campaigns  may  have 
been  against  the  Moors  in  the  war  of  Granada.  Ho  certainly  served  in  Italy 
under  the  banner  of  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  His  roving 
spirit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bands  of  adventurers  to  the  New  World, 
lie  was  of  ferocious  courage,  and,  when  engaged  in  any  enterprise,  poasewed 
an  obstinate  perseverance  neither  to  be  deterred  by  danger,  weakened  by 
fatigue  and  hardship,  nor  checked  by  repeated  disappointment.  After  having 
conquered  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru,  he  was  assassinated,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1541,  defending  himself  bravely  to  the  Ust 
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guard,  as  the  natives  were  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  of  Carib 
origin,  far  different  from  the  sofl  and  gentle  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  TTiey  wielded  great  swords  of  palm-wood,  defended 
themselves  with  osier  targets,  and  dipped  their  arrows  in  a  sub- 
tle poison.  TTio  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  mingled  in  battle, 
being  expert  in  drawing  the  bow  and  throwing  a  species  of  lance 
called  the  azagay.  The  warning  was  well  timed,  for  the  Indians 
of  these  parts  had  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of  previous 
adventurers,  and  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ships. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and  official  dignity  at  stake. 
He  earnestly  advised  Ojeda  to  abandon  this  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  commence  a  settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where 
the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  weap- 
ons. Ojeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to  alter  his  plans  through 
fear  of  a  naked  foe.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  a  skirmish,  being  desirous  of  a  pretext  to  make  slaves,  to  be 
Bent  to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he  had  lefl  unpaid.* 
He  landed,  therefore,  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  force,  and 
a  number  of  friars,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  convert  the  In- 
dians. His  fkithful  lieutenant,  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered  the  friars 
to  read  aloud  a  certain  formula,  recently  digested  by  profound 
jurists  and  divines  in  Spain.  It  began  in  stately,  form.  "  I, 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  mighty  sovereigns 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  mes- 
senger and  captain,  do  notify  unto  you  and  make  you  know,  in 

•  Las  Casai,  Hiit.  lad.,  lib.  il  cap.  57,  MS. 
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the  best  way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created 
tlic  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
wliom  you  and  wc  and. all  the  people  of  the  earth  proceeded  and 
are  descendants,  as  well  as  all  those  who  shall  come  hereafter." 
The  formula  then  went  on  to  declare  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  the  supreme  power  given  to  St.  Peter 
over  the  world  and  all  the  human  racx*,  and  exercised  by  hia 
representative  the  Pope ;  the  donation  male  by  a  late  Pope  of 
all  this  part  of  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  CathoUo 
sovereigns  of  Castile ;  and  the  ready  obedience  already  paid  by 
many  of  its  lands,  and  islands,  and  people,  to  the  agents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  those  sovereigns.  It  called  upon  those  savages 
present,  therefore,  to  do  the  same  ;  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  King;  but  in  case  of  refusal,  d^ 
nounced  upon  them  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  desolation  of  their 
dwellings,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the  slavery  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Such  was  tho  extraordinary  document, 
which,  from  this  time  forward,  was  read  by  the  Spanish  die* 
coverers  to  tho  wondering  savages  of  any  newly -found  countrjr, 
as  a  prelude  to  sanctify  the  violence  about  to  be  infficted  on 
them.* 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  manifesto,  Ojeda  made 
signs  of  amity  to  the  natives,  and  held  up  glittering  preeenta. 
They  had  already  suffered,  however,  from  the  cruelties  of  white 
men,  and  were  not  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  eontrmryp 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  conchs,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  battle. 

*  The  reader  will  find  tho  complete  fonn  of  this  curious  manifesto  In  the 
Appendix. 
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Juan  dc  la  Coaa  saw  the  rmag  choler  of  Ojeda,  and  knew  his 
fiery  impatience.  Ilo  again  cntreatud  him  to  abandon  these  hos- 
tile shores,  and  rcniindi:d  him  u(  the  venomous  weapons  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  all  in  vain :  Ojeda  connJed  blindly  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Putting  up,  as  usual,  a  short  prayer  to 
hia  patroness,  ho  drew  his  weapon,  braced  his  buckler,  and 
charged  furiously  upon  the  savages.  Juan  do  la  Cosa  followed  as 
hearljly  as  if  the  battle  hod  been  of  his  own  seeking.  Tlio  In- 
dians were  soon  routed,  a  numlier  killed,  and  several  taken  pris- 
oners ;  on  their  persons  were  found  plates  of  gold,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Flushed  by  this  triumph,  Ojeda  took  several  of 
the  prisoners  as  guides,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  four 
leagues  into  the  interior.  He  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
faitliful  lieutenant,  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  continually  remonstrat- 
ing gainst  this  useless  temerity,  but  hardily  seconding  him  in 
the  most  harebrained  perils.  Having  penetrated  far  into  the 
forest,  they  came  to  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  where  a  numcr. 
oua  force  was  ready  to  receive  them,  armed  with  clubs,  lanoea, 
arrows  and  bucklers,  Ojeda  led  his  mea  to  the  charge  with 
the  old  Castilian  war  cry, "  Santiago  I "  The  savages  toon  took 
to  flight.  Eight  of  their  bravest  warriors  threw  tbemselvea  into 
a  cabin,  and  plied  iheir  bows  and  arrows  so  vigorously,  that  ths  d 
Spaniards  were  kept  at  bay,  Ojeda  cried  shanu'  up>m  hia  foUl 
lowers  to  be  daunted  by  eight  naked  men.  Stung  by  tliis  r 
pruoch,  an  old  CastiliaD  aoldier  rushed  through  a  shower  < 
arrows  and  forced  the  door  of  tbe  cabin,  but  reoeiva^ 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  tlie  threshold, 
at  tbe  sight,  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the  combustibl 
moment  it  was  in  a  bloie,  and  tbe  eight  wurion  p 
flames. 

You  m— 4 
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Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to  the  ahipfli 
and  Ojeda,  regardless  of  the  romunstranees  of  Juan  de  la  Coaai 
continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  through  the  fon^st. 
In  thi*  dusk  of  tlie  evoning  thoy  arrived  at  a  village  called  Yur- 
baco ;  the  inhabitants  of  wiiich  had  fled  to  the  mountains  >%  ith 
their  wives  and  ciiildren,  and  principal  efTects.  The  Spaniards^ 
imagining  that  the  Indians  wore  completely  terrified  and  dis- 
persed, now  roved  in  quest  of  booty  among  the  deserted  housea, 
which  stood  distant  from  each  other,  buried  among  the  trees. 
While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  savnges  rushed  forth, 
with  furious  yells,  from  nil  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards 
endeavored  to  gather  together  and  support  each  other,  but  every 
little  party  w^ere  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes.  They  fought 
with  desperate  bravery,  but  for  once  their  valor  and  their  iron 
armor  were  of  no  avail ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers^ 
and  sank  beneath  war  clubs  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldiers,  and  ensconced 
himself  within  a  small  inclosure,  surrounded  by  palisades.  Here 
he  was  closely  besieged,  and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his  buckler, 
and,  being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect  himself  from 
the  deadly  shower ;  but  all  his  companions  were  slain  by  hia 
side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  frightful  agonies.  At  this  fear- 
ful moment  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of 
his  commander,  arrived  with  a  few  followers  to  his  assistance. 
Stationing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  palisades,  the  brave  Bis- 
cayan  kept  the  savages  at  bay  until  most  of  his  men  were  slain, 
and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Just  then  Ojeda  sprang 
forth  like  a  tiger  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows 
on  every  side.     La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  but  was 
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crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge  with  the  remnant  of 
his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin ;  the  straw  roof  of  which  he  aided 
them  to  tlirow  off,  lest  the  enemy  should  set  it  on  fire.  Here 
he  defended  himself  until  all  his  comrades,  but  one,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  subtle  poison  of  his  wounds  at  length  over- 
powered him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground.  Feeling  death  at 
hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  companion.  "  Brother," 
said  he,  '^  since  God  hath  protected  thee  from  harm,  sally  forth 
and  fly,  and  if  ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  tell  him 
of  my  fate ! " 

Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  and  devoted  to 
the  very  last ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  pausing  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  acknowledged  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  naviga- 
tors who  first  explored  the  way  to  the  New  World.  But  it  is 
by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his  memory 
is  most  endeared  to  us ;  it  is,  above  all,  by  that  loyalty  in 
friendship,  displayed  in  this  his  last  and  fatal  expedition. 
Warmed  by  his  attachment  for  a  more  youthful  and  hot-headed 
adventurer,  we  see  this  wary  veteran  of  the  seas  forgetting  his 
usual  prudence,  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience,  and  embarking 
heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in  the  wild  enterprises  of  his 
favorite.  We  behold  him  watching  over  him  as  a  parent,  re- 
monstrating with  him  as  a  counsellor,  but  fighting  by  him  as  a 
partisan;  following  him,  without  hesitation,  into  known  and 
needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself,  and  showing  no  other 
solicitude  in  his  d^ing  moments,  but  to  be  remembered  by  his 
friend. 

The  history  of  these  Spanish  discoverers  abounds  in  noble 
and  generous  traits  of  character ;  but  few  have  charmed  us  more 
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than  this  instanoe  of  loyalty  to  the  last  gasp,  in  the  death  of 
the  stanch  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  end,  was  the  only  survivor  of  seventy  that  had 
followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and  headstrong  inroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ABRIV^L  OF  KICTSSA. — VBKOBANCB  TUiKt  ON  Till  nmiAKB. 

Whilb  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on  shore,  gre^t 
alarm  began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  the  ships.  Days  had  elapsed 
since  the  party  had  adventured  so  rashly  into  the  wilderness; 
yet  nothing  hod  been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest 
spread  a  mystery  over  their  fote.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  ven- 
tured a  little  distance  into  the  woods,  but  were  deterred  by  the 
distant  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages,  and  the  noise  of  their 
conchs  and  drums.  Armed  detachments  then  coasted  the  shore 
in  boats,  landing  occasionally,  climbing  rocks  and  promontories, 
firing  signal  guns,  and  sounding  trumpets.  It  was  all  in  vain  ; 
they  heard  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  their  own  noises,  or  per- 
haps  the  wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the  bosom  of  the  forest. 
At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  up  the  search  in  de- 
spair, they  came  to  a  great  thicket  of  mangrove  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  These  trees  grow  within  the  water,  but  their 
roots  rise,  and  are  intertwined  above  the  surface.  In  this  en- 
tangled and  almost  impervious  grove,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  man  in  Spanish  attire.  They  entered,  and,  to  their  astonish, 
mcnt,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de  Ojoda.  He  was  lying  on  the 
matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and 
bis  sword  in  his  hand ;  but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and  fiitigue 
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that  he  could  not  speak.  They  bore  him  to  the  firm  land ; 
made  a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm  him,  for  he  was  chilled  with 
the  damp  and  cold  of  his  hiding-place,  and  when  he  was  a  little 
revived  they  gave  him  food  and  wine.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
recovered  strength  to  tell  his  doleful  story.* 

lie  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the  host  of 
savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of  the  mountains ;  but 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  and  that  all  his  brave  men  had  been 
cut  off,  he  was  ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  re- 
proach himself  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss  of  that  loyal  fol- 
lower, who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion.  He  scarce  knew 
which  way  to  bend  his  course,  but  continued  on,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of  bearing  of  the  yells  of 
triumph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the  bodies  of  his  men. 
When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  the  rudest  parts  of  the  mountains, 
and  hid  himself  until  the  night ;  then  struggling  forward  among 
rocks,  and  precipices,  and  matted  forests,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  seaside,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reach  the  ships.  In- 
deed, it  was  wonderful  that  one  so  small  of  frame  should  have 
been  able  to  endure  such  great  hardships ;  but  he  was  of  ad- 
mirable strength  and  hardiliood.  His  followers 'considered  his 
escape  from  death  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  he  him- 

*  The  picture  here  giren  is  so  much  like  romance,  that  the  author  quotes 
bis  authority  at  length  : — **  Llegaron  adonde  havia,  Junto  al  agua  dela  mar- 
unos  Manglares,  que  son  arbolcs,  que  siempre  oaccn,  i  crecen  i  permanecen 
dicntro  del  agua  de  la  mar,  con  grandes  raices,  asidas,  i  enmarafiadas  unas 
ton  otras,  i  alii  metido,  i  escondido  hallaron  k  Alonso  de  Ojcda,  con  su  cspada 
en  la  mano,  i  la  rodela  en  las  espaldas,  i  en  alia  sobre  trecicntas,  scnalcs  de 
flechazos.  Estabo  descaido  de  hambre,  que  no  podia  hcchar  de  si  la  habla ; 
I  si  no  fuera  tan  robusto,  aunque  chico  de  cucrpo,  fuera  muerto.^ 

Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap  58,  MS.     Herrera,  Hbt.  Ind.,  d.  i.  lib.  rii.  cap.  15. 
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self  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin  ;  for,  though  he  had,  as  usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it 
is  said  his  buckler  bore  the  dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  shore,  administering  to  tbe 
rt»covery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadron  of  ships 
standing  towards  tiie  harbor  of  Carthagena,  and  soon  perceived 
them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicue«a.  Ojeda  was  troubled  in  mind 
at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intemperate  defiance  of  that 
cavalier ;  and  reflecting  that,  should  he  seek  him  in  enmity,  lie 
was  in  no  situation  to  maintain  his  challenge,  or  defend  himselC 
lie  ordered  his  men,  therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships,  and 
leave  him  alone  on  the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  hit 
retreat  while  Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbor. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbor,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Ojeda. 
Tlie  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warlike  exj>edition  into  the  country,  but 
days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuesa,  there- 
fore, to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda  really  be 
in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes  to 
revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  "  Seek  your  com- 
mander instantly,"  said  he;  "bring  him  to  me,  if  he  be  alive ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother."  f 

•  Las  Casas,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  68,  MS.  Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I  lib.  viL 
eap.  16. 

f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 
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When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  for  hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  difierences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth  let  all  that  has  occurred  between 
us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself  and  my 
men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you  please, 
until  the  deaths  of  Juan  do  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades  are  re« 
venged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gal- 
lant and  generous  offer.  The  two  governors,  no  longer  rivals, 
landed  four  hundred  of  their  men,  and  several  horses,  and  set  off 
with  all  speed  for  the  fatal  village.  They  approached  it  in  the 
night,  and,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave  orders  that 
not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened,  made  a  pro- 
digious clamor.  The  Indians,  however,  thinking  the  Spaniards 
all  destroyed,  paid  no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was  not 
until  their  houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames,  that 
they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms,  some 
weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their  doors  by  the  exasperated 
Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  driven  back  into  the 
fire.  Women  fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their  arms,  but 
at  sight  of  the  Spaniards  glittering  in  steel,  and  of  the  horses, 
which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  ran  back,  shrieking  with 
horror,  into  their  burning  habitations.  Great  was  the  carnage, 
for  no  quarter  was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Many  perished  by  the 
fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the  Spaniards 
ranged  about  for  booty.     While  thus  employed,  they  found  the 
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body  of  tho  unfortunate  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree^ 
but  swollen  and  discoloriMl  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poiaoii 
of  the  arrows  with  which  he  hod  been  slain.  Thb  dismal  speo- 
toclc  ha<l  such  an  ofTcct  upon  the  common  men,  that  not  ooe 
would  remain  in  that  place  during  the  night  Having  sacked 
tho  village,  therefore,  they  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  ships.  Tho  spoil  in  gold  and  other  mrtidet 
of  value  must  liave  ])een  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa  and  his 
men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castillanos.*  Hie 
two  governors,  now  faithful  confederates,  parted  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  and  with  mutual  admiration  of  emck 
other's  prowess  ;  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage  for  the  ooast 
of  Veragua. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OJSDA.  FOUNDS  THE   COLONY  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. — BELKAOUSBXD  BT 

THE   INDIANS. 

Ojeda  now  adopted,  though  tardily,  tho  advice  of  his  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant,  Juan  do  la  Cosji,  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts 
of  colonizing  this  disastrous  part  of  tho  coast,  steered  his  course 
for  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  lie  sought  for  some  time  the  river  Dap 
rien,  famed  among  tho  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold ;  but  not 
findhig  it,  landed  in  various  places,  scN^king  a  favorable  site  for 
his  intended  colony.  His  people  were  disheartened  by  the  dis* 
asters  they  had  already  undergone,  and  the  appearance  of  sur* 
rounding  objects  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  them.  Tlia 
country,  though  fertile,  and  covered  with  rich  and  beautiful  vege- 

*  Equivalent  to  87,281  donara  of  the  present  day. 
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tatlon,  was  in  their  eyes  a  land  of  cannibals  and  monsters.  They 
began  to  dread  the  strength  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  savages, 
who  could  transfix  a  man  with  their  arrows  even  when  covered 
with  armor,  and  whose  shafts  were  tipped  with  deadly  poison. 
They  heard  the  howluig  of  tigers,  panthers,  and,  as  they  thought, 
lions  in  the  forests,  and  encountered  large  and  venomous  serpents 
among  the  rocks  and  thickets.  As  they  were  passing  along  tho 
banks  of  a  river,  one  of  their  horses  was  seized  by  tho  leg  by  an 
enormous  alligator,  and  dragged  beneath  the  waves.* 

At  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a  place  for  his  town,  on  a  height 
at  tho  east  end  of  the  gulf.  Ilere,  landing  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  ships,  he  began,  with  all  diligence,  to  erect 
houses,  giving  this  embryo  capital  of  his  province  the  name  of 
San  Sebastian,  in  honor  of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  slain 
by  arrows ;  hoping  he  might  protect  tho  inhabitants  from  tho 
impoisoned  shafls  of  the  savages.  As  a  further  protection,  he 
erected  a  large  wooden  fortress,  and  surrounded  the  place  with 
a  stockade.  Feeling,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handful  of 
men  to  contend  with  tho  hostile  tribes  around  him,  he  despatched 
a  ship  to  Ilispaniola,  with  a  letter  to  the  Bachelor,  Martin  Fer- 
nandez de  Enciso,  his  alcalde  mayor,  informing  him  of  his  having 
established  his  seat  of  government,  and  urging  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  joining  him  with  all  the  recruits,  arms,  and  provisions  ho 
could  command.  By  the  same  ship  he  transmitted  to  San  Do- 
mingo all  the  captives  and  gold  he  had  collected. 

His  capital  being  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Ojeda  now 
thought  of  making  a  progress  through  his  wild  territory ;  and 
get  outy  aocordingly,  with  an  armed  band,  to  pay  a  friendly  vbit 

*  Heirera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1ft. 
Vol.  m.- 
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to  a  neighboring  cacique^  reputed  as  possessing  groat  treasures 
of  gold.  The  natives,  however,  had  by  this  time  learnt  the  na* 
ture  of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  them. 
Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  entered  into  the  defiles  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  when  they  were  assailed  by  flights  of  arrows 
from  the  close  coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some  were  shot  dead  on 
the  spot,  others,  less  fortunate,  expire<l  raving  with  the  torments 
of  the  poison ;  the  8ur>'ivors,  filled  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  pi*rsuade  his  men 
to  take  the  field,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  poisoned  weapons 
of  the  Indians.  At  length  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  forage  among  the  villages  in  search,  not 
of  gold,  but  of  fofHi. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  by  an  ambui^ 
cade  of  savages,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  attacked  with 
such  fury  and  efTect,  that  they  were  completely  routed,  and  pur- 
sued with  yells  and  bowlings  to  the  very  gates  of  San  Sebastian, 
Many  died,  in  excruciating  agony,  of  their  wounds,  and  others 
recovered  with  extreme  difficulty.  Tliose  who  were  well,  no 
longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in  search  of  food ;  for  the  whole 
forest  teemed  with  lurking  foes.  Tliey  devoured  such  heTbs  and 
roots  as  they  could  find,  without  regard  to  their  quality.  The 
humors  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and  various  diseases, 
combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily  thinned  their  num- 
bers. The  sentinel  who  feebly  mounted  guard  at  night,  was 
often  found  dead  at  his  post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  expired  of  mere  famine  and  dfr 
bility  ;  nor  was  death  any  longer  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  rather 
as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  life  of  horror  and  despair. 


GBAKOSt  Vt       [ 

B  n  !■■  UTASn  to  BAtl  i  «■"»*'■* 

anauti  «•  m  fas  tm*.  '  ' 

b  AsBHMtinw  dH  IndiusMatiDiied  to  InriH  theganiND, 
l|^ag  is  w^  to  wiiprlw.&e  fimging  jutiMt  oattiiig  off  ^ 
ab^B^at^aadKNiMtinm  a^troMhing  Ifae  willa  in  open  defiuoe. 
Ob  wdh  oeearioiM  Qi«d«  gillifld  fivth  >t  the  Iwad  frf"  his  mot, 
lad  fiom  ilii  pnt  a^ty  wM.tbe  first  to  overtake  ^  ntnatii^ 
fab  tU  dtw  mora  dI  Adr  wirnMs  with  his  aiiiglis  ana  thaa 
dl  liii  fijbnnn  togethw.  ^Dtoo^  ottaa  cocposed  to  ghowera 
of  aiTOvs^  Dooe  had  ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  began 
to  think  he  hod  a  (Alarmed  life.  Perhaps  the^  had  heard  from 
fitgiliTe  prisoners,  the  idea  entertuned  by  himself  and  his  fol* 
lower^of  his  being  under  supernatural  protection.  Determined 
1  the  fact,  they  placed  four  of  their  most  dexterous 
a  in  ambush,  with  orders  to  single  him  out.  A  number  of 
tbem  advanced  towards  the  fort  sounding  their  conchs  and  drums, 
and  littering  yells  of  defiance.  As  they  expected,  the  impetuous 
Ojeda  sallied  forth  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Tlie 
Indians  fled  towards  the  ambuscade,  drawing  him  in  heedless 
pursuit.  The  ardiers  waited  until  he  was  full  in  front,  and  then 
lanndbed  their  deadly  shafts.  Three  struck  his  buckler,  and 
gUnced  harmlessly  ofT,  but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satis- 
fied that  he  was  wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  euro,  the  sav- 
■^  retreated  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Oieda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  anguish  of  body 

nd  de^wndoicy  of  spirit.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 

L      W  1i)ood  in  battle.    TTie  charm  in  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 

[     Utd  wia  br<Aen ;  or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  have 
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iirithdrawn  her  protection.  IIo  had  the  horriblo  death  of  hb 
followers  before  his  eyes,  who  had  perished  of  their  wounds  ia 
raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot  a  thrilling 
chill  through  the  woundi^l  part ;  from  this  circumstanoe,  p«^ 
haps,  a  remedy  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  Ojed% 
which  few  but  himself  could  have  had  the  c(»urage  to  undergo, 
lie  caused  two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and  ordered  a 
surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of  the  wound.  Hie  sm^ 
geon  shuddered  and  refused,  saying  he  would  not  be  the  min^ 
dercr  of  his  general.*  Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the  gal- 
lows, the  surgeon  appliiMi  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  rofused  to 
be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this  fright^ 
ful  operation.  IIo  endured  it  without  shrinking,  or  uttering  a 
murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  tliat  they 
had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar,  to  allay  the  buriK 
ing  heat  which  raged  throughout  his  body  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  Ita 
desperate  remedy  succeeded  :  the  cold  poison,  says  Bishop  L« 
Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.f  How  far  the  vcneraUi 
historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  surgeons  may  decide ;  bit 
many  incredulous  persons  will  be  apt  to  accoimt  for  the  cure  \fj 
surmising  that  the  arrow  was  not  envenomed. 

*  CharlcToiz,  ut  sup.  p.  293.      f  ^^'^  Casts,  HlsL  Ind.,  lib.  il  cap.  69, 
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r  i.1  uir  MBintur. 

ftiiim  jpa  Onau,  Abqg^  proooiiiKMcl  out  of  d«^;er,  wu  stiU 
dteUad-liirUi  wound,  and  lufthalplflM  ntuation  completed  the 
4Mpif|e-«CU|«)BpaidiiiMj.ibr  mViahe  wm  in  hwlth «nd  vigor, 

Jito-kMnMit  and  storanrial  ^UitKihiB  tiefxrfi,  nMtm,  and  oiteiv 
■|rii^-MM%  imptrtnd  aoimatiaD,  if  noi  cqnfideDO^  to  ereiy 
ma  ptiipJliMin  Tkecmlf  bopdoCralieficufrom  ll>asee,aDd 
AtAwm,mm^jatkiet,-iihtnim0  ds^,  to  the  onspealublejoy 
ef  Ab  fipadndi^  s  sul  appeared  <»i  tba  borizoo.  It  mode  for 
tlu  p<Ht,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  height  of  San  Se- 
Iwatuii,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  prom- 
ised mceor  from  San  Domingo. 

ILe  ahip  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it 
had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor  Enciao.  The  command- 
er's name  was  Bemar^uo  de  Talavera.  This  man  woa  one  of 
the  looM^  heedless  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San  Domingo, 
Hb  careleasness  and  extravagance  had  involved  him  in  debt,  and 
he  VM  threateoed  with  a  prison.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties 
the  ahip  arrived  which  Ojeda  had  sent  to  San  Domingo,  freighted 
with  slaves  and  gold,  on  eiuTiest  of  the  riches  to  be  found  at  San 
Sebastian.  Bemartlo  de  Talavera  immediately  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  giving  bis  creditors  the  slip,  and  escaping  to  this  new  set- 
tlement He  understood  that  Ojeda  was  in  need  of  recruits,  and 
Wt  assured  that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  hi  money  matters 
he  woqld  empathize  with  any  one  harassed  by  debt  He  drew 
into  Iiis  schemes  a  number  of  desperate  debtors  like  himself,  nor 
*■  he  scmpuloua  about  filling  up  his  ranks  with  recruits  whoae 
Tw-  in.— 4" 
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legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  eriminal  causes.  Never 
did  a  more  va^alK)nd  crew  engage  in  a  project  of  coloniaitioo. 

I  low  to  provide  thoniselvos  with  a  vessel  was  now  the  ques- 
tion. They  ha<i  neither  money  nor  credit ;  but  they  had  cuuning 
and  courage,  and  were  troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscienee; 
thus  qualified,  a  knave  will  of\cu  succeed  better  for  a  time  thaa 
an  honest  man  ;  it  is  in  the  long  run  that  he  lails,  as  will  be  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  Talnvera  and  his  hopeful  associateSi 
While  casting  about  for  means  to  escape  to  San  Sebastian,  thej 
heard  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which  was  at 
Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  taking  ii 
a  cargo  of  bacon  and  cassava  bread  for  San  Domingo.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  opportunely  :  here  was  a  ship,  amply 
stored  with  provisions,  and  ready  to  their  hand  ;  they  had  noA- 
ing  to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made  their  wif 
separately  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon,  where,  assembling  rt 
an  appointed  time  and  place,  they  boarded  the  vessel,  overpo1^ 
ered  the  crew,  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  They  were  hcedlen^ 
hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  little  of  the  management  of  i 
vessel;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  was i 
special  provid<*ncc  which  guided  them  to  San  Sebastian.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  good  father  is  right  in  his  opinion,  it  is  certain  thtt 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison  from  the  verj  brink 
of  destruction.* 

Talavera  and  his  gang,  though  they  had  come  lightly  by  their 
prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with  it  as  frankly,  but  demanded 
to  be  paid  down  in  gold  for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  starr- 
ing colonists.     Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  taking  the  su^ 

*  Hist.  S.  Domingo,  lib.  !▼• 
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plies  into  his  possession,  dealt  them  out  sparingly  to  his  com* 
panions.  Several  of  his  hungry  followers  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  portions,  and  even  accused  Ojeda  of  unfairness  in  reserving 
an  undue  share  for  himself.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some 
ground  for  this  charge,  arising,  not  from  any  selfishness  in  the 
diaracter  of  Ojeda,  but  from  one  of  those  superstitious  fancies 
with  which  hb  mind  was  tinged  ;  for  we  are  told  that,  for  many 
years,  he  had  been  haunted  by  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
eventually  die  of  hunger.* 

This  lurking  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  made  him  depart 
from  his  usual  free  and  lavish  spirit,  in  doling  out  these  provi- 
dential supplies,  and  may  have  induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra 
portion  for  himself,  as  a  precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate ; 
certidn  it  is,  that  great  clamors  rose  among  his  people,  some  of 
whom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vessel  to  Hispaniola. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifying  them  for  the  present,  by 
representing  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  supplies,  and  by 
assuring  them  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  could  not  &il  soon  to 
arrive,  when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FACTIONS  IK  THS  OOLOKT. — A  CONVEiniOK  MADS. 

Days  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at  San  Sebas- 
tian. The  Spaniards  kept  a  ceaseless  watch  upon  the  sea, 
but  the  promised  ship  &iled  to  appear.  With  all  the  husbandry 
of  Ojeda  the  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  consumed ;  famine 
again  prevailed,  and  several   of  the  garrison  perished  through 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  8. 
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their  various  sufTerings  and  their  lack  of  sufScient  nourishment. 
The  survivors  now  became  factious  in  their  misery,  and  »  plol 
was  formed  among  them  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  veesels  in  the 
harbor,  and  make  sail  for  liispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced  to  great 
perplexity.  He  saw  that  to  remain  here  without  relief  from 
abroad  was  certain  destruction,  yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate  en- 
terprise.  It  was  his  only  chance  for  fortune  or  command ;  for 
should  this  settlement  be  broken  up,  he  might  try  in  vain,  with 
his  exhausted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  another  post 
or  set  on  foot  another  expedition.  Ruin  in  fact  would  overwhelm 
him,  should  he  return  without  success. 

lie  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to  pacify  his 
men ;  representing  the  folly  of  abandoning  a  place  where  they 
had  established  a  foothold,  and  where  they  only  needed  a  rein- 
forcement to  enable  them  to  control  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding  tbey 
still  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  ho  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  wound,  to  go  hiniself  to  San  Domingo  in  quest  of  reia* 
forcements  and  supplies. 

This  offer  had  the  desired  effect.  Such  confidence  had  the 
people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  influence  of  Ojeda,  that  they 
felt  assured  of  relief  should  he  seek  it  in  person.  They  made  a 
kind  of  convention  with  him,  therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  remain  quietly  at  Sebastian's  for  the  space  of 
fifly  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  case  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  Ojeda,  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  abandon  tlM 
settlement,  and  return  in  the  brigantines  to  Hispaniola.  In  the 
mean  time  Franciso  Pizarro  was  to  command  the  colony  as  lien- 
tenant  of  Oieda,  until  the  arrival  of  his  alcalde  mayor,  the  Bach* 
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elor  Endso.  This  convention,  being  made,  Ojeda  embarked  in 
die  ship  of  Bcmardiuo  dc  Tulavcro.  That  ciitpurse  ol'  the  ocean 
and  his  loose-handed  crew  were  eflectually  cured  of  thoir  ambi- 
tion to  colonize.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding  abundant 
wealth  at  San  Sebastian,  and  dismayed  at  the  perils  and  horrora 
of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  they  preferred  returning  to  Ilis- 
pooiola,  even  at  the  risk  of  chains  and  dungeons.  Doubtless 
they  thought  that  the  influence  of  Ojeda  would  bo  eufliciont  lo 
obtain  their  pardon,  especially  as  their  timely  succor  had  been 
tfae  MUvUion  of  tlie  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

mUffTBOITS  TOTAOI   OF   OJKDA   IV!   TBX    PIBATX   BHIF. 

Ojxda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these  freebooters^ 
when  »  qnurel  arose  between  him  uid  Talavera,  Accustomed 
to  t^e  the  lead  among  his  companions,  still  feeling  himself  gov- 
ernor, and  naturally  of  a  domineering  spirit,  Ojeda,  on  coining 
on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Talavera,  who  claimed  dominion  over  the  ship,  by  the  right  no 
doubt  of  trover  and  conversion,  or,  In  other  words,  of  downright 
piracy,  retdsted  this  usurpation. 

Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the  question  by 
Ae  sword,  but  he  had  the  whole  vagabond  crew  against  him,  who 
owqwwered  him  with  numbers  and  threw  him  in  irons.  Still 
1^  svelling  spirit  was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera  and 
■  gang  as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to  fight  the 
vUe  of  them  saoosMlTely,  provided  they  would  give  him  a 
te  ded,  Bod  oome  on  two  at  a  time.    NotwiUistanding  his 
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diminutive  size,  they  had  too  high  an  idea  of  his  proweaa^  ani 
hod  heard  too  mui*h  of  his  exploits,  to  accept  his  challenge ;  to 
thoy  kept  him  raging  in  his  chains,  while  they  pursued  their 
voyage. 

llicy  had  not  prooecdi*d  far,  however,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  knew  little  of  navigation,  and 
wore  totally  ignorant  of  those  seas.  Tlie  ra(;ing  of  the  elements, 
the  baffling  winds  and  currents,  and  the  danger  of  unknown  rocki 
and  shoals,  filled  them  with  confusion  and  alarm.  They  knew 
not  whither  they  were  driving  iK'forc  the  storm,  or  where  to 
seek  for  shelter.  In  this  hour  of  p<Til  they  called  to  mind  tint 
Ojeda  was  a  sailor  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  that  ho  had  repeatedly 
navigated  these  seas.  Making  a  truce,  therefore,  for  the  common 
safety,  they  took  oHT  his  irons,  on  condition  that  he  would  pilot 
the  vessel  during  the  remainder  c»f  the  voyage. 

Ojeda  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity ;  but  the  vessel  had  already  been  swept  so  far  to  the 
westward,  that  all  his  skill  was  ineffectual  in  endeavoring  to 
work  up  to  Ilispaniola  against  storms  and  a<l verse  curroita 
Borne  away  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  tempest-tost  for  many 
days,  until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a  ff>undering  cofr 
dition,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it  ashore  on  the  aouthem 
coast  of  Cuba. 

Here  then  the  crew  of  freebooters  landed  from  their  prise  ii 
more  desperate  plight  than  when  they  first  took  possession  of  it 
They  were  on  a  wild  and  unfrequented  coast ;  their  vessel  lay  a 
wreck  upon  the  sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  travel  oa 
foot  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some  meani 
of  crossing  to  Ilispaniola,  where,  after  all  their  toils,  they  migkl 
perhaps  only  arrive  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.    Such,  how* 
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ever,  is  the  yearning  of  civilized  men  after  the  haunts  of  culti- 
vated society,  that  they  set  out,  at  every  risk,  upon  their  long 
and  painful  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

.     TOILSOIOB  UAMOH  OF  OJEDA  AND  HIS   COMPANIONS  THBOUOH  THB 

MOBASSSS  OF  OITBA. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  rcccnt  services  of  Ojeda,  the  crew  of 
Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hostility  ;  but,  if  they  had  felt 
the  value  of  his  skill  and  courage  at  sea,  they  were  no  less  sen« 
sible  of  their  importance  on  shore,  and  he  soon  acquired  that  as- 
cendency over  them  which  belongs  to  a  master-spirit  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Cuba  was  as  yet  uncolonized.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  imhappy  natives  of  Hayti,  who  fled  hither  from  the  whips 
and  chains  of  their  European  taskmasters.  Hie  forests  abounded 
with  these  wretched  fugitives,  who  often  opposed  themselves  to 
the  shipwrecked  party,  supposing  them  to  be  sent  by  their  late 
niasters  to  drag  them  back  to  captivity. 

Ojeda  easily  repulsed  these  attacks ;  but  found  that  these 
fugitives  had  likewise  inspired  the  villagers  with  hostility  to  all 
European  strangers.  Seeing  that  his  companions  were  too  feeble 
and  disheartened  to  fight  their  way  through  the  populous  parts 
of  the  island,  or  to  climb  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior, 
he  avoided  all  towns  and  villages,  and  led  them  through  the 
close  forests  and  broad  green  davannaa  which  extended  between 
4ke  mountains  and  the  sea. 

He  had  only  made  a  ohoioe  of  evils.    The  forests  gradually 
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retired  from  the  coast.  The  savannas,  where  the  Spaniards  it 
first  had  to  contend  merely  with  long  rank  grass  and  creepiiig 
vines,  soon  ended  in  salt  marshes,  whore  the  ooiy  bottom  yielded 
no  firm  tix^thold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached  to  their  kneeiL 
Still  thoy  pressed  forward,  continually  hoping  in  a  little  whik 
to  arrive  at  a  firmer  soil,  and  flattering  tliemselves  they  beheld 
fresh  meadow-land  iK'forc  them,  but  continually  deceived.  TIm 
farther  they  proccLHli^d,  the  deeper  grew  tlie  mire,  until,  aAer 
thoy  had  been  eight  days  on  this  dismal  jouniey,  they  found 
tliemselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  morass,  where  the  water 
reached  to  their  girdles.  Though  thus  almost  drowned,  tbey 
were  tormented  with  incessant  thirst,  for  all  the  water  around 
them  was  as  briny  as  the  ocean.  Thoy  suffered  too  the  cravings 
of  extreme  hunger,  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  cassava  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  few  potatoes  and  other  roots,  which  they  de> 
vourod  raw.  Whon  they  wished  to  sleep,  they  hud  to  climb 
among  the  twisted  roots  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  dus- 
ters in  the  water.  Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and  deepened. 
In  many  places  thoy  had  to  cross  rivers  and  inlets ;  where  some, 
who  could  not  swim,  were  drowned,  and  others  were  smothered 
in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Hieir  cassava 
bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  their  stock  of  roots  nearly 
exhausted,  llio  interminable  morass  still  extended  before  them, 
while,  to  return,  after  the  distance  they  had  come,  was  hopeless. 
Ojeda  alono  kept  up  a  resolute  spirit,  and  cheered  and  urged 
them  forward.  He  had  the  little  Flemish  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Bishop  Fonseea,  car^ 
fully  stored  among  the  provisions  in  his  knapsack.  Whenever 
he  stopped  to  repose  among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  treea^  be 
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took  out  this  picture,  placed  it  among  the  branches,  and  kneel- 
ing, prayed  devoutly  to  the  Virgin  for  protection.  This  he  did 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  prevailed  upon  his  com- 
panions to  follow  his  example.  Nay,  more,  at  a  moment  of 
great  despondency,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  his  patroness  that 
if  she  conducted  him  alive  through  this  peril,  he  would  erect  a 
chapel  in  the  first  Indian  village  he  should  arrive  at ;  and  leave 
her  picture  there,  to  remain  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.* 

This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  entangled  by  roots  and 
creeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  so  beset  by 
quagmires,  that  they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of 
the  number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the  ship,  but 
thirty-five  remained.  "  Certain  it  is,"  observes  the  venerable 
Las  Casas,  "  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
in  search  of  wealth,  have  been  more  cruel  and  severe  than  ever 
nation  in  the  world  endured ;  but  those  experienced  by  Ojeda 
and  his  men  have  surpassed  all  others." 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  others,  seating 
themselves  among  the  mangrove  trees,  waited  in  despair  for 
death  to  put  an  end  to  their  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a  few  of  the 
lightest,  and  most  vigorous,  continued  to  struggle  forward,  and, 
to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  arrived  to  where  the  land  was 
firm  and  dry.  They  soon  descried  a  footpath,  and,  following  it, 
arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  commanded  by  a  cacique  called 
Cueybis.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than  they  sank 
to  the  earth  exhausted« 

*  LaB  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  iL  cap.  60,  MS. 
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The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them  with  wonder; 
btlt  when  they  learnt  their  story,  they  exhibited  a  humanity  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  proA'ssing  Christiana.  Thiej 
bore  thoni  to  their  dwellings,  8i*t  meat  and  drinic  l>efore  them,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  discliarging  the  ofBecs  of  the  Icindest  hu- 
manity. Finding  tliat  a  number  of  tlieir  companions  were  still 
in  the  morass,  the  cacirjue  sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with 
provisions  for  their  relief;  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoul- 
ders such  as  were  Uny  feel>lc  to  walk.  *'  Tlie  Indians/'  says  the 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  *'  did  more  than  they  were  ordered ;  for  so 
they  always  do,  when  they  arc  not  exasjH.*r.ited  by  ill  treatment 
The  Spaniards  wore  brought  to  the  village,  8uoei>n»d,  chorishod, 
consoled,  and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  luul  been  angda.'* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OJEDA   PKRFORMH   HIS   VOW   TO   Tmt  TIRC.TX. 

Being  recovered  from  his  sufTerings,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  prepared 
to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  though 
sorely  must  it  have  grieved  him  to  part  with  a  relic  to  which  he 
attributed  his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils.  He  built  a 
little  hermitage  or  oratory  in  the  village,  and  furnished  it  with 
an  altar,  above  which  h<;  placi'd  the  pitrtun*.  lie  then  summoned 
the  benevolent  cacique,  and  explained  to  him,  as  M'ell  as  his  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of  interpreters  would 
]>ermit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  representeil  as  the  mother  of  the 
deity  tliat  reigned  in  the  skies,  and  the  great  advocate  for  mortal 
man. 
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The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  mute  attention,  and 
though  he  might  not  clearly  comprehend  the  doctrine,  yet  he 
conceived  a  profound  veneration  for  the  picture.  Hie  sentiment 
was  shared  by  his  subjects.  They  kept  the  little  oratory  always 
swept  clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hangings,  labored  by 
their  own  hands,  and  with  various  votive  offerings.  They  com- 
posed couplets  or  areytos  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  which  they 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  rude  musical  instruments,  dancing 
to  the  sound  under  the  groves  which  surrounded  the  hermitage. 

A  further  anecdote  concerning  this  relic  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. The  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  records  these  facts,  in- 
forms us  that  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cueyb&s  some  time 
after  the  departure  of  Ojcda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved 
with  the  most  religious  care,  as  a  sacred  place,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Vii^n  regarded  with  fond  adoration.  The  poor  Indians 
crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he  performed  at  the  altar ;  they 
listened  attentively  to  his  paternal  instructions,  and  at  his  re- 
quest brought  their  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  Las  Casas 
having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relic  of  Ojeda,  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  give  the  cacique,  in 
exchange,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  chieftain  made  an  evasive  answer,  and  seemed  much 
troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perform  mass,  but  found  the 
altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relic.  On  inquiring,  he  learnt  that 
in  the  night  the  cacique  had  fled  to  the  woods,  bearing  off  with 
him  his  beloved  picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las 
Casas  sent  messengers  after  him,  assuring  him  that  he  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  relic,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  imagt 
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should  likewise  l>e  presented  to  him.  The  cacique  refined  to 
venture  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest,  nor  did  he  return  to  hii 
village  and  replaee  the  picture  in  the  oratory  until  after  the  i» 
parture  of  the  Spaniards.* 


CnAI>TER  XII. 

ABRrrAL  OF  OJEDA   AT  JAMAICA. — ni8  RECKPTIOK  BT  JTAST  SB 

ESgriUEU 

"When  the  Spaniards  wore  completely  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  they  resumed  their  journey.  Tlie  cacique  sent  a  Iarg« 
body  of  his  subjects  to  carry  their  provisions  and  knapsacks,  and 
to  guide  them  across  a  desert  tract  of  country  to  the  province  of 
Macaca,  where  Cliristopher  Columbus  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained on  his  voyage  along  the  coast.  They  experienced  equal 
kindness  from  its  caciijuc  and  his  people,  for  such  seems  almost 
invariably  the  case  with  the  natives  of  these  islands,  before  thej 
had  held  much  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Iloro  Oji^la  Icamt  that 
there  were  Spaniards  settled  on  that  island,  being  in  fact  the 
party  commanded  by  the  very  Juan  de  EsquiK^l,  whose  head  he 
liad  threatened  to  strike  off,  when  d<'parting  in  swelling  style 
from  San  Domingo.  It  seemed  to  be  the  forttme  of  Ojeda  to 
have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  liis  head  in  times  of  trouble  and 
humiliation.  He  found  himself  compelled  to  apply  for  succor  to 
the  very  man  he  had  so  vaingloriously  menaced.    This  was  no 

^  Lu  Cms,  Hist.  Ind.  cap.  61,  MS.    Hcrrera,  Hist.  lad.  decad.  i.Ub.Li. 
cap.  16. 
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time,  however,  to  stand  on  points  of  pride ;  he  procured  a  canoe 
and  Indians  from  the  cacique  of  Macaca,  and  one  Pedro  de  Ordas 
undertook  the  perilous  voyage  of  twenty  leagues  in  the  frail  bark, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Jamaica. 

No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of  Ojeda,  than 
forgetting  past  menaces,  he  instantly  despatched  a  caravel  to 
bring  to  him  the  unfortunate  discoverer  and  his  companions. 
He  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  treated  him  in  all  things  with  the  most  delicate 
attention.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  prosperous  days, 
but  had  fallen  into  adversity  and  been  buffeted  about  the  world, 
and  had  learnt  how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  proud  spirit  in  dis- 
tress. Ojeda  had  the  warm,  touchy  heart  to  feel  such  conduct ; 
he  remained  several  days  with  Esquibel  in  frank  communion, 
and  when  he  sailed  for  San  Domingo,  they  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  difference  in 
character  and  conduct  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  when  dealing 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  unhappy  natives.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  chivalrous,  urbane,  and  charitable  ;  nothing  more  preg- 
nant with  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  interest,  with  magnani- 
mous instances  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  noble  contests  of  gen- 
erosity, than  the  transactions  of  the  discoverers  with  each  other ; 
but  the  moment  they  turned  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  even  with 
brave  and  high-minded  caciques,  they  were  vindictive,  blood- 
thirsty, and  implacable.  The  very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  wlio  could 
requite  the  recent  hostility  of  Ojeda  with  such  humanity  and 
friendship,  was  the  same,  who,  under  the  government  of  Ovando, 
laid  desolate  the  province  of  Iliguey  in  Hispaniola,  and  uiflicted 
atrocious  cruelties  upon  its  inhabitants. 

yoL.iiL— tf 
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When  Alonzo  de  Ojcda  sot  sail  for  San  Domingo,  Bemaidino 
de  T(i1avenl*and  his  rabble  adherents  remained  at  Jamaica.  Thiej 
feared  to  Ix)  brought  to  aecount  for  their  piratical  exploit  ia 
stejiling  the  Genoese  vessel,  and  timt,  in  eonsequence  of  their  re^ 
eent  viol<>nee  to  Ojtnla,  they  would  find  in  him  an  accuser  rather 
than  an  advocate.  Tlie  latter,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Lai 
Cosas,  who  knew  him  well,  was  not  a  man  to  make  accusation. 
With  all  his  faults  he  did  not  harbor  malice.  lie  was  quick  and 
fiery,  it  is  true,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to  leap  from  its 
bard  on  the  least  provcK'ation ;  but  after  the  first  flash  all 
over,  and,  if  ho  cooled  upon  an  injury,  he  never  sought  tat 
vengeance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ARBrVAL  OF  ALONZO   DE  OJKDA  AT  SAN   DOMINGO.— CONCLUSIOK  OT 

ni8   8TOKT. 

On  arriving  at  San  Domingo,  the  first  inquiry  of  Alonzo  de  Ojedi 
was  after  the  Bachelor  Knciso.  He  was  told  that  ho  had  d^ 
parted  long  before,  with  abundant  supplies  for  tlio  colony,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since  his  departure.  Ojedi 
waited  for  a  time  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some  return  ship,  cf 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bachelor  at  San  Sebastian.  No  tidings 
however,  arrived,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  lost  la 
those  storms  which  had  beset  himself  on  his  return  voyage. 

Anxious  for  the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  fearing  that,  bj 
delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonization  would  be  defeated,  k 
now  endeavored  to  set  on  foot  another  armament,  and  to  enlist! 
new  set  of  adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all  inefle» 
tual.    The  disasters  of  his  colony  were  known,  and  his  own  ci^ 
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cumstances  were  considered  desperate.     He  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  &te  that  too  often  attends  sanguine  and  brilliant 
projectors.     The  world  is  dazzled  by  them  for  a  time,  and  hails 
them  as  heroes  while  successful ;  but  misfortune  dissipates  the 
charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  ad- 
venturers.    When  Ojeda  figured  in  San  Domingo  as  the  con- 
queror of  Caonabo,  as  the  commander  of  a  squadron,  as  the 
governor  of  a  province,  his  prowess  and  exploits  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.     When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style,  for  his 
seat  of  government,  setting  the  viceroy  at  defiance,  and  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one  thought  that  fortune  was  at 
his  beck,  and  he  was  about  to  accomplish  wonders.    A  few 
months  had  elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of  San  Domingo 
a  needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.     His  former 
friends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon  their  purses,  looked 
coldly  on  him ;  his  schemes,  once  so  extolled,  were  now  pro- 
nounced wild  and  chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  slights  and  humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  vainglory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  lingering  at  San  Domingo,  the  admiral, 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Jamaica  to  ar- 
rest Talavera  and  his  pirate  crew.  They  were  brought  in  chains 
to  San  Domingo,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for  the  robbery 
of  the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notorious  to  admit 
of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera  and  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal accomplices  were  hanged.  Such  was  the  end  of  their  fright- 
ful journey  by  sea  and  land.  Never  had  vagabonds  travelled 
farther  nor  toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a  gallows ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been  summoned 
M  a  witness,  and  his  testimony  must  have  tended  greatly  to  the 
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conviction  of  the  culprits.  Tliis  drew  upon  him  the 
of  the  surviving  coninnics  of  Talavcra,  who  still  lurked  about 
8aii  ])oniingo.  As  ho  was  rrturiiin^  Immc  one  night  at  a  lato 
hour,  he  was  waylaid  and  set  ii]H)n  liy  a  number  ofthi*se  miscre^ 
ants.  lie  displayed  his  usual  spirit.  S«'tting  his  back  apihist 
A  wall,  and  drawing  his  switrd,  he  ilefended  himself  admiinbly 
against  the  whdle  gan<; ;  nor  was  he  content  with  boating  them 
off,  but  pursued  them  for  s(»nie  distanc*o  tlirough  the  streets: 
and  havin^T  tlius  put  tliern  to  utter  rout,  rt^tuniod  tranquil  and 
unharmed  to  his  hnlginfis. 

Tliis  is  the  last  aehievemont  ro<»orded  of  tho  gallant  }>ut  reck- 
less Ojeda;  for  here  his  bustling  career  terminated,  and  he  sank 
into  the  o])scurity  which  gathers  rf»und  a  ruined  man.  Ilis 
health  was  broken  by  various  haniships,  and  by  the  lurking 
cfTects  of  the  wound  reccive«l  at  San  St-bastian,  which  had  hoen 
]»ut  imperfectly  cured.  Poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  corroding 
sickness  of  the  heart,  contributed,  no  less  than  the  mabidios  of 
the  bo<ly,  to  quench  that  sanguine  and  fiery  temper,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  and"  to  n»nder  him  the 
mere  wreck  of  his  former  self;  for  there  is  no  ruin  so  hopeless 
and  complete,  as  that  <»f  a  towernig  spirit  humiliateil  and  broken 
down.  lie  appears  to  have  lingered  some  time  at  San  Domingo. 
Gomara,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  affirms  that  he  turned  monk, 
and  entered  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  died. 
Such  a  change  would  not  have  l>ecn  surprising  in  a  man,  vrhoj 
in  his  wildest  career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier ;  nor 
was  it  unusual  with  military  adventurers  in  those  days,  after 
pacing  their  youth  in  the  bustle  and  licentiousness  of  the  camp, 
to  end  their  days  in  the  quiet  and  mortification  of  the  cloister. 
Las  Casas,  however,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time^ 
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makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done, 
had  it  taken  place.  He  confirms,  however,  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  striking  reverse  in  his  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  he  adds  an  affecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  may 
serve  as  a  wholesome  comment  on  his  life.  He  died  so  poor 
that  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  inter- 
ment ;  and  so  broken  in  spirit,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he 
entreated  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Francisco,  just  at  the  portal,  in  humble  expiation  of  his  past 
pride,  "  that  every  one  who  entered  might  tread  upon  his  graved  * 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, — ^and  who  does  not 
forget  his  errors  and  his  &ults  at  the  threshold  of  his  humble 
and  untimely  grave  !  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  as- 
piring of  the  band  of  "  Ocean  chivalry  "  that  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Columbus.  His  story  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the 
daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the  thousand  ao- 
cidents,  by  flood  and  field,  which  checkered  the  life  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier  in  that  roving  and  romantic  age. 

"  Never,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  was  a  man  more  suited  for  a 
coup-de-main,  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great  things  under  the 
direction  of  another ;  none  had  a  heart  more  lofly,  nor  ambition 
more  aspiring ;  none  ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  nor  showed 
greater  firmness  of  soul,  nor  found  more  resources  In  his  own 
courage ;  but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  a  great  enterprise.  Good  management  and  good  fortmie  for- 
ever failed  him."  f 

*  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.  f  Charlevoix,  Hist.  San  Domingo. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  DE  KICUESA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

mCUESA  0AIL8  TO  THE  "WESTWARD. — HIS  SniPWRECK   AND  BrBSXQUBR 

DlttABTElU. 

WE  have  now  to  rcc<">unt  the  fi»rtuiio8  experienced  by  the 
ffiilhint  and  generous  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  at\er  his  parting 
from  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena.  On  resuming  his  voyage, 
he  embarked  in  a  caravel,  that  he  might  be  able  to  coast  the 
land  and  reconnoitre  ;  he  ordered  that  the  two  brigantines,  one 
of  which  was  commanded  by  his  Lieutenant  Lope  do  Olano, 
should  keep  near  to  him,  wliile  the  large  vi»sscls,  which  drew 
more  water,  should  stand  farther  out  to  sea.  Tlie  squadron  ar- 
rived upon  the  coast  of  Veragua,  in  stormy  weather ;  and,  M 
Nicuesa  could  not  fmd  any  safe  harbor,  nn<l  was  apprehensive  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach  of  night, 
supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow  him  with  the  brig- 
antines  according  to  his  orders.  The  night  was  boisterous,  the 
caravel  was  much  tossed  and  driven  about,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in  sight. 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  the  brigandnee; 
he  stood  for  the  land,  and  coasted  along  it  in  search  of  them  until 
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he  came  to  a  large  river,  into  which  he  entered  and  came  to 
anchor.  He  had  not  been  here  long  when  the  stream  suddenly 
subsided,  having  merely  been  swollen  by  the  rains.  Before  he 
had  time  to  extricate  himself,  the  caravel  grounded,  and  at 
length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The  current  rushing  like  a  torrent, 
strained  the  feeble  bark  to  such  a  degree  that  her  seams  yawned, 
and  she  appeared  ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In  this  moment  of  peril 
a  hardy  seaman  threw  hiniself  into  the  water,  to  carry  the  end 
of  a  rope  on  shore  as  a  means  of  saving  the  crew.  He  wns 
swept  away  by  the  furious  current,  and  perished  in  the  sight 
of  his  companions.  Undismayed  by  his  fate,  another  brave  sea- 
man plunged  into  the  waves  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
He  then  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  firmly  to  a  tree,  and  the 
other  being  secured  on  board  of  the  caravel,  Nicuesa  and  his 
crew  passed  one  by  one  along  it,  and  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  the  caravel  went  to  pieces, 
and  with  it  perished  their  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessaries. Nothing  remained  to  them  but  the  boat  of  the  cara- 
vel, which  was  accidentally  cast  on  shore.  Here  then  they  were, 
in  helpless  plight,  on  a  remote  and  savage  coast,  without  food, 
without  arms,  and  almost  naked.  What  had  become  of  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  they  knew  not.  Some  feared  that  the  brigantines 
had  been  wrecked ;  others  called  to  mind  that  Lope  de  Olano 
had  been  one  of  the  loose,  lawless  men  confederated  with  Fran- 
cisco Roldan  in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus,  and,  judging  him 
from  the  school  in  which  he  had  served,  hinted  their  apprehen- 
sions that  he  had  deserted  with  the  brigantines.  Nicuesa  partook 
of  their  suspicions ;  and  was  anxious  and  sad  at  heart.  He  con- 
cealed his  uneasiness,  however,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  up  his 
eompanionsy  proposing  that  they  should  proceed  westward  on 
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foot  ill  search  of  Vcragua,  tlic  scat  of  his  intended  gOYenunent; 
observing  tliat,  if  thu  ships  hud  survived  the  tempest,  they  would 
probably  repair  to  that  place.  They  aeoi>rdingIy  set  off  along 
the  sea-shore,  for  the  tliickness  uf  the  forest  prevented  their 
traversing  the  interior.  Four  of  the  liardiest  sailors  put  to  ses 
in  the  boat,  and  kept  abreast  of  them,  to  help  them  across  the 
bavs  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them  were  destitute 
of  shoes,  and  many  almost  naked.  They  had  to  clamber  over 
sliarp  and  rugged  rocks,  and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests 
beset  with  thorns  and  brambles.  Often  they  had  to  wade  acroa 
rank  fens  and  morasses,  and  drowned  lands,  or  to  traverse  de^ 
and  rapid  streams. 

Tlieir  food  consistixl  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  shell-fish  gathered 
along  the  shore.  Had  they  even  met  with  Indians,  they  would 
have  dreaded,  in  their  unarmed  state,  to  apply  to  them  for  pro* 
visions,  lest  they  should  take  revenge  for  the  outrages  committed 
along  this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they  were  ia 
doubt  whether,  in  the  storms  which  preceded  their  shipwrecki 
they  had  not  been  driven  past  Veragua,  in  which  case  each  sl^ 
would  take  them  so  much  the  farther  from  their  desired  haven. 

Still  they  labore<l  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by  the  words 
and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheerfully  partook  of  the  tdli 
and  hardships  of  the  meanest  of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending  rocks,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  weary  march  in  the  morning,  when 
they  were  espied  by  some  Indians  from  a  neighboring  height 
Among  the  followers  of  Nicuesa  was  a  favorite  page,  whose  tafr 
tercd  finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of  the  savageiL 
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One  of  them  immediately  singled  him  out,  and  taking  deadly 
aim,  let  fly  an  arrow,  that  laid  him  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his 
master.  W  hile  the  generous  cavalier  mourned  over  his  slaugh- 
tered page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his  companions,  each 
fearing  for  his  own  life.  The  Indians,  however,  did  not  follow 
up  this  casual  act  of  hostility,  but  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  pur- 
sue their  painful  journey  unmolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a  great  bay  that  ran  far  in- 
land, they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  boat,  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  opposite  point  Being  all  landed,  and  re- 
suming their  march,  they  found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were 
on  an  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  great  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were  too  weary  to  take 
them  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  they  remained,  therefore,  all  night 
upon  the  bland. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  but,  to  their  con- 
sternation, the  boat  with  the  four  mariners  had  disappeared. 
lliey  ran  anxiously  from  point  to  point,  uttering  shouts  and 
cries,  in  hopes  the  boat  might  be  in  some  inlet ;  they  clambered 
the  rocks,  and  strained  their  eyes  over  the  sea.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  No  boat  was  to  be  seen :  no  voice  responded  to  their 
call ;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners  had  either  perished  or 
had  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

KIOXTBSA  ▲ND  ms  MKN  OK  ▲  DX60L1.T1  IBULSD. 

Thk  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  his  men  was  dreary  and  despesate 
in  the  extreme.    They  were  on  a  desolate  island,  bordering  upon 
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a  swampy  coast,  in  a  remote  and  lonely  sea,  where  commeroe 
never  spread  a  sail.  Their  companions  in  the  other  ships,  if  still 
alive  and  true  to  them,  hod  doubtlesM  given  them  up  fur  lost ; 
and  many  years  might  elupse  In^fore  the  casual  bark  of  a  dis- 
ic<»verer  might  venture  ulun<;  thosi*  chores.  I^ng  before  that 
time  their  fate  would  lie  scaled ;  and  their  bones,  bleaching  on 
the  sands,  would  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves  to  frantic 
grief,  wandering  about  the  island,  wringing  their  hands  and  utte^ 
ing  groans  and  lamentations  ;  (»thers  called  upon  God  fur  succor, 
and  many  sat  down  in  silent  nnd  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  at  length  roused  them  to 
exertion.  They  found  no  ftKni  but  a  few  shell-lish  scattered 
along  the  shore,  and  coarse  herbs  and  rcKits,  some  of  them  of  an 
unwholesome  quality.  The  island  had  neither  springs  nor 
streams  of  fresh  water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thint 
at  the  brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavored  to  animate  his  men  with  now  hopes, 
lie  employed  them  in  constructing  a  rail  of  drift-wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  cn>ssing  the  arm  of  the  sea 
that  separated  them  from  the  mainland.  It  was  a  difficult  tad^ 
for  they  were  destitute  of  tools  ;  and  when  the  rafl  was  finished, 
they  had  no  oars  with  wiiieh  to  manage  it.  Some  of  the  most 
expert  swimmers  undertrxjk  to  propel  it,  but  they  were  too  much 
enfeebled  by  their  sufferings.  On  their  first  essay,  the  currents 
which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the  raft  out  to  sea,  and  they  swam 
back  with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Having  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  and  no  other  means  of  exorcising  and  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  his  followers,  Nicuesa  repeatedly  ordered  new  rafls  to 
be  constructed ;  but  the  result  was  always  the  same,  and  the 
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men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  wc»rk,  or  renounced  the 
attempt  in  despair. 

Thus,  day  afler  day,  and  week  after  week  elapsed,  without 
any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect  of  relief.  Every  day 
some  one  or  other  sank  under  his  miseries,  a  victim,  not  so  much 
to  hunger  and  thirst,  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death 
was  envied  by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
duced to  such  debility,  that  they  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  shell-fish  which  formed  their 
scanty  food. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ARSrVAL  OF  ▲  BOAT. —CONDUCT  OF  LOPE  DE  OLAKO. 

Whxh  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  without  hope  of  succor,  began 
to  consider  death  as  a  desirable  end  to  their  miseries,  they  were 
roused  to  new  life  one  day  by  beholding  a  sail  gleaming  on  the 
horizon.  Their  exultation  was  check ed,  however,  by  the  reflec- 
tion how  many  chances  there  were  against  its  approaching  this 
wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching  it  with  anxious  eyes,  they 
put  up  prayers  to  God  to  conduct  it  to  their  relief;  and  at 
length,  to  their  great  joy,  they  perceived  that  it  was  steering  di- 
rectly for  the  island.  On  a  nearer  approach  it  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  brigantinos  which  had  been  commanded  by  Lope  de 
Olano.  It  came  to  anchor  :  a  boat  put  of!)  and  among  the  crew 
were  the  four  sailors  who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from 
the  island. 

These  men  accounted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  their  de- 
sertion. They  had  been  persuaded  that  the  ships  were  in  some 
harbor  to  the  eastward,  and  that  they  were  daily  leaving  them 
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farther  behind.  Diiheartened  at  the  oonitanty  and,  in  their 
opinion,  fruitltrsn  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  struggle 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  their  own  counsel,  without  risk- 
ing the  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  there* 
fore,  when  their  companions  on  the  ibiond  were  asleep,  thej 
silently  cast  off  their  boat,  and  retraoed  their  course  along  the 
coast.  After  scvonil  days'  toil  they  found  the  brigantines  under 
the  command  of  Lope  de  Olano,  in  the  river  of  Belen,  the  scene 
of  the  disasters  of  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage. 

The  conduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  regarded  with  suspiduii 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still  subject  to  doubt.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  desert e<1  Nicui-sa  desi«nu>dly,  intending  to  usurp 
the  command  of  the  ex]KHliti(m.  Men,  however,  were  prone  to 
judge  harshly  of  him  from  lii.s  having  been  concerned  in  the 
treason  and  rebellion  of  Francisco  Roldan.  On  the  storm j 
night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
shore,  Olano  took  hhelter  under  the  U*e  of  an  island.  Seeing 
nothing  of  the  caravel  of  his  commander  in  the  morning,  he 
made  no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  witli  the  brigantioes 
to  the  river  of  Chagres,  where  he  found  the  ships  at  anchor. 
They  had  landed  all  their  cargo,  being  almost  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition from  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  Olano  persuaded  the 
crews  that  Nicuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm,  and,  being 
his  lieutenant,  he  assumed  the  command.  Whether  he  had  been 
pi'rfidious  or  not  in  his  motives,  his  command  was  but  a  succes- 
sion of  disasters.  Ho  sailed  from  Chagres  for  the  river  of 
Delen,  where  the  ships  were  found  so  damaged  that  they  had  to 
be  broken  to.  pieces,  ^fost  of  the  peoi>le  const ructiKi  wretched 
cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  during  a  sudden  storm,  they  were 
almost  washed  away  by  the  swelling  of  the  river,  or  swallowed 
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up  in  the  shifting  sands.  Several  of  his  men  were  drowned  in 
an  expedition  in  quest  of  gold,  and  he  himself  merely  escaped 
by  superior  swimming,  llieir  provisions  were  exhausted,  they 
suffered  from  hunger  and  from  various  maladies,  and  many  per- 
ished in  extreme  misery.  All  were  clamorous  to  abandon  the 
coast,  and  Olano  set  about  constructing  a  caravel^  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  ships,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  returning  to 
Hispaniola,  though  many  suspected  it  was  still  his  intention  to 
persist  in  the  enterprise.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  four 
seamen  had  found  Olano  and  his  party  ;  most  of  them  living  in 
miserable  cabins,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive,  put  an  end  to  the 
sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted  with  truth  or  perfidy,  he 
now  manifested  a  zeal  to  relieve  his  commander,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  a  brigantine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided 
by  the  four  seamen,  arrived  at  the  island  in  the'  way  that  has 
been  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

K1CUESA  REJOINS  HIS  CREWS. 


When  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  and  the  companions  of  Nicuesa 
met,  they  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  for  the  hearts  even  of 
the  rough  mariners  were  subdued  by  the  sorrows  they  had 
undergone ;  and  men  are  rendered  kind  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
munity of  suffering.  The  brigantine  had  brought  a  quantity  of 
palm-nuts,  and  of  such  other  articles  of  food  as  they  had  been 
able  to  procure  along  the  coast.  Tlicso  the  famished  Spaniards 
devoured  with  such  voracity  that  Nicuesa  was  obliged  to  inter- 
VoL.  III.— 5* 
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foro,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves.     Nor  wm  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  less  grateful  to  their  parched  and  fevered  palatew. 

When  sufficiently  revived,  they  all  abandoned  the  desolate 
island,  and  set  sail  for  the  river  Bclen,  exulting  as  joyfully  as  if 
their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  bound  to  a  haven 
of  delight,  instead  of  merely  changing  the  scene  of  sufleringy  and 
encountering  a  now  variety  of  horn)rs. 

In  the  mean  time  -I^po  do  Olano  had  been  diligently  preptr. 
ing  for  the  approaching  intcr%-iew  with  his  commander,  by  pe^ 
suading  his  fellow-officers  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  to  place 
his  late  conduct  in  the  most  favorable  light.  lie  had  need  of 
their  intercessions.  Nicucsa  arrivetl,  burning  with  indignmtion. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  sidzed  and  punished  as  a  traitor; 
attributing  to  his  desertion  the  ruin  of  tlie  enterprise,  and  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  so  many  of  his  bravo  followers.  The 
fellow-captains  of  Olano  spoke  in  his  favor ;  but  Nicuesa  turned 
indignantly  upon  thorn :  **  You  do  well,"  cried  he,  "to  supplicate 
mercy  for  him ;  you,  who,  yourselves,  have  need  of  pardon ! 
You  have  participated  in  his  crime  ;  why,  else,  have  you  sufiered 
so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  compelling  him  to  send  one  of 
the  vessels  in  search  of  me  ?  " 

The  captains  vindicated  themselves  by  assurances  of  their  bfr 
lief  in  his  having  foundered  at  soa.  They  reiterated  their  sup- 
plications for  mercy  to  Olano ;  drawing  the  most  afTccting  pictures 
of  their  past  and  present  sufTcrings,  and  urging  the  impolicy  of 
increasing  the  horrors  of  their  situation  by  acts  of  severity, 
Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  his  victim ;  re- 
solving to  send  him,  by  the  first  opportimity,  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
It  appeared,  in  truth,  no  time  to  add  to  the  daily  blows  of  fiite 
that  were  thinning  the  number  of  his  followers.     Of  the  gallant 
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armament  of  seven  hundred  resolute  and  effective  men  that  had 
sailed  with  them  from  San  Domingo,  four  hundred  had  already 
perished  by  various  miseries ;  and  of  the  survivors,  many  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUFFXRINaS  or  NICUBSA  AITD  HIS  MKN  ON  TUX  COAST  OV  THX 

ISTHMUS. 

Tm  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  general  command, 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  his  people,  who  were 
perishing  with  famine  and  disease.  All  those  who  were  in 
health,  or  who  had  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue, 
were  sent  on  foraging  parties,  among  the  fields  and  villages  of 
the  natives.  It  was  a  service  of  extreme  peril ;  for  the  Indians 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and  were  the 
same  who  had  proved  so  formidable  to  Columbus  and  his 
brother,  when  they  attempted  to  found  a  settlement  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  expeditions. 
Even  if  they  succeeded  in  collecting  provisions,  the  toil  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  harbor  was  worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  con- 
dition,  than  the  task  of  fighting  for  them ;  for  they  were  obliged 
to  transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily  laden,  to 
scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  almost  impervious  forests, 
and  across  dismal  swamps. 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  broke  forth  into 
murmurs  against  their  commander,  accusing  him,  not  merely  of 
indifference  to  their  sufferings,  but  of  wantonly  imposing  severe 
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and  unncccssAry  tasks  upon  them  out  of  revenge  for  their  haTlng 
iiogh'CttM]  him. 

llio  pniul  temper  of  Nicuesii  had,  in  fuet,  been  soured  hj 
disap}>()intiiiwit ;  and  u  sitics  <>f  hanissing  cures  and  evils  had 
Fi'iiden-d  him  irritable  and  impatient ;  hut  he  M'as  a  eavalier  of  a 
generous  an«i  iionoraliK>  nature,  and  dui's  not  appear  to  have 
enforecii  any  siTviet-s  tiiat  were  not  indispi>nsahK'  to  the  common 
safety.  In  fact,  the  tamine  liad  ineri'ased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
wc  are  told,  thirty  S]>aniards  Imving  on  one  occasion  found  the 
dea<l  hodv  of  an  Indian  in  a  state  of  decay,  the v  were  driven  hv 
hunger  to  make  a  meal  of  it,  and  were  so  infiK'tiHl  by  the  horriUa 
repast,  that  not  one  <»f  them  survived.* 

Disheartened  by  thesi*  misiTies,  Nieuesa  determined  to  aban- 
don a  plaee  which  seenuNl  destined  to  1k»  the  grave  of  SpaniardsL 
Embarking  the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  the  two  brigantinei, 
and  the  earavi'l  wiiieh  had  been  built  by  Olano,  he  set  sail  east- 
ward in  seareh  of  some  more  favorable  situation  for  his  settle- 
ment.  A  number  of  the  men  remained  behind,  to  await  tha 
ripening  of  some  maize  and  vegetables  which  they  had  sowil 
These  he  left  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  NuAez,  whom  he 
nominated  his  alcalde  mavor. 

When  Nieuesa  had  coastiMj  about  f<jur  leagues  to  the  east^a 
Genoese  sjiilor,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage^ 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  fuie  harbor  somewhere  in  thit 
neighl)orhr)od,  which  had  pleased  the  old  admiral  so  highly,  that 
he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello.  lie  added,  that  they 
might  know  the  harbor  by  an  anchor,  half  buried  in  the  sand, 
which  Columbus  had  Icfl  there ;  near  to  which  was  a  fountain  of 
remarkably  cool  and  sweet  water,  springing  up  at  the  foot  of  a 

♦  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  <lrca«l.  i.  and  viii.  cap.  2, 
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large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered  search  to  be  made  along  the  coast, 
and  at  length  they  found  the  anchor,  the  fountain,  and  the  tree. 
It  was  the  same  harbor  which  bears  the  name  of  Porto  Bello  at 
the  present  day.  A  number  of  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore  in 
search  of  provisions,  but  were  assailed  by  the  Indians ;  and, 
being  too  weak  to  wield  their  weapons  with  their  usual  prowess, 
were  driven  back  to  the  vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or 
wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa  continued 
his  voyage  seven  leagues  farther,  until  he  came  to  the  harbor  to 
which  Columbus  had  given  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Bastimientos ; 
or,  Port  of  Provisions.  It  presented  an  advantageous  situation 
for  a  fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  country,  Nicu- 
esa resolved  to  make  it  his  abiding  place.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  stop,  en  el  nomhre  de  Dios !  "  (in  the  name  of  God.)  His 
followers,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  nmder  which  men  in  ad- 
versity are  prone  to  interpret  every  thing  into  omens,  persuaded 
themselves  that  there  was  favorable  augury  in  his  words,  and 
called  the  harbor  "  Nombre  de  Dios,*'  which  name  it  afterwards 
retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and  drawing  his  sword,  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  He  immedi- 
ately b^an  to  erect  a  fortress,  to  protect  his  people  against  the 
attacks  of  the  savages.  As  this  was  a  case  of  exigency,  he  ex- 
acted the  labor  of  every  one  capable  of  exertion.  The  Spaniards, 
thus  equally  distressed  by  famine  and  toil,  forgot  their  favorable 
omen,  cursed  the  place  as  fated  to  be  their  grave,  and  called 
down  imprecations  on  the  head  of  their  commander,  who  com- 
pelled them  to  labor  when  ready  to  sink  with  hunger  and  de- 
bility.    Those  murmured  no  less  who  were  sent  in  quest  of  food. 
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which  wofl  only  to  be  gained  by  fiitiguo  and  bloodahed ;  for 
whatever  they  c^tUected  they  hod  to  transport  from  great  dis- 
tances, and  they  were  frequently  waylaid  and  assaulted  by  the 
Indians. 

When  he  eftuKl  spare  ini-n  for  the  purpose,  Xicucsa  despatched 
the  caravel  for  those  whom  he  had  left  at  the  river  Belen.  Many 
of  them  had  perishci],  and  the  survivors  ha<l  been  reduced  to 
such  famine  at  tMues,  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  until  a  part 
of  an  alligator  was  a  banquet  to  thorn.  On  mustering  all  his 
forces  when  thus  united,  Nicuesa  found  that  but  one  hundred 
cmaciatiHl  and  deji*cted  wretches  remained. 

lie  despatched  the  caravel  to  Ilispaniola,  to  bring  a  quantity 
of  baci^n  which  he  had  ordered  to  liave  prepared  then%  but  it  never 
returned.  He  ordered  Gonzalo  de  Badajos,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
men,  to  Kc«>ur  the  country  for  provisions;  but  the  Indiana  had 
ceased  to  cultivate :  thcv  could  do  with  little  fiKxl,  and  could 
subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  of  the.  forest.  The  Spaniardii 
therefore,  found  desc>rted  villof^es  and  barren  fields,  but  lurking 
enemies  at  verv  defile.  So  deplorablv  were  thev  reduced  bv  their 
sufferings,  that  at  length  there  were  not  lefl  a  suffieient  number  ia 
health  and  strength  to  mount  guard  at  night ;  and  the  fortrcv 
remained  with<»ut  sentinels.  Sui-h  was  the  desperate  situation  of 
this  once  gay  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  of  his  brilliant  arniamenti 
which  but  a  few  months  before,  had  saileil  from  San  Domingo, 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  assurance  that 
they  had  the  means  of  compelling  the  favors  of  fortune. 

It  is  nec(>ssar}'  to  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  other  events,  which  will  ultimately  bo  found  to  bear  upon 
their  destinies. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

XZPKDinON  OF  THB  BAOHELOB  BNCI80  IK  6BAB0H  OF  THX  BBAT  OF 

OOYKBNMSNT   OF   OJBDA. 

[1610.] 

Ik  calling  to  mind  the  narrative  of  the  last  expedition  of  Alonzo 
dc  Ojeda,  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  Bachelor  Mar- 
tin Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  was  inspired  by  that  adventurous 
cavalier  with  an  ill-starred  passion  for  colonizing,  and  freighted 
a  vessel  at  San  Domingo  with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for 
the  settlement  at  San  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  number  of 

the  loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and  men  encumbered  with 

debt,  concerted  to  join  his  ship  from  the  coast  and  the  outports. 

Their  creditors,  however,  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  kept 

a  close  watch  upon  every  one  that  went  on  board  while  in  the 

harbor,  and  obtained  an  armed   vessel  from   the  admiral  Don 

Diego  Columbus,  to  escort  the  enterprising  Bachelor  clear  of  the 

island.    One  man,  however,  contrived  to  elude  these  precautions, 

and,  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  it  is  proper  to 

notice  him  particularly.     His  name  was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal- 

l)oa,    ITe  was  a  native  of  Xeres  dc  los  Caballeros,  and  of  a  no- 

Me  though  impoverished  fimily.     Tie  had  been  brought  up  in 

the  service  of  Don  Pedro  Puerto  Carrcro,  Lord  of  Moguer,  and 

^**  afterwards  enlisted  among  the  adventurers  who  aecompanied 

Pvftdrigo  de  Bastides  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.     Peter  Martyr, 

'^  his  Latin  decades,  speaks  of  him  by  the  appellation  of  "  egre- 

pus  digladiator,"  which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  skil- 

™1  swordsman,  by  others  as  an  adroit  fencing  master.     TTe  inti- 
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mates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  of  loose,  prodi- 
gjil  I)al)its ;  and  the  circumstuiieos  under  M'hich  he  is  first  intro- 
duciMl  to  U8  justify  this  chanictiT.     He  had  fixed   himself  for  a 
time  in  IIis]>anioIa,  and  undertaken   to  cultivate  a  farm  at  tlie 
town  of  SaIvati(.'rra,on  the  8ea-e<»a9t,  hut  in  a  little  time  had  oom* 
pletely   involved    him.self  in   debt.     The   expedition  of  Enciso 
presented  him  with  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  eiubar- 
rassnicnts,  and  of  indulging  his  adventurous  liahits.   To  elude  tbn 
vigilance  of  his  creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  cask,  which  was  convcvtHl  from  his  farm  on  the  s» 
coast  on  board  of  the  vessel,  as  if  containing  provisions  for  the 
voyage.     When  the  vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abondonei 
by  the  escort,  Vasco  Nunez  <*mergiHl  like  an  apparition  from  Itt 
cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who  had  been  totally  igao* 
rant  of  the  stratagem.     The  BiK*heIor  was  indignant  at  bei^ 
thus  outwitted,  even  though  he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  decep- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath,  gave  the  fugitin 
debtor  a  very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put  him  on  shoif 
on   the  first  uninhabited  islan<l  they  should  encounter.     Vmob 
Nunez,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him,  "  fi)r   God,"  nji 
the  venerable  Las  Castas,  "  rescrvi'd  hini  fi>r  greater  things."    k 
is  probable  the  Bachelor  beh>/ld  in  him  a  man  well  fitted  fbrkii 
expedition,  for  Vasco  NuiXcz  wus  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  b 
days,  tall  and  muscular,  seasoned  to  hardships,  and  of  intrcpil 
spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  mainland,  they  touched  at  the  fatal  harbor 
of  Carthagcna,  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Ojedl 
and  Nicuesa  with  the  natives,  and  of  the  death  of  the  brave  JvM 
de  la  Cosa.  Enciso  was  ignorant  of  those  events,  having  had  w 
tidings  from  those  adventurers  since  thi-ir  departure  from  S» 
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Domingo ;  without  any  hesitation,  therefore,  he  Ixmded  a  number 
of  his  men  to  repair  his  boat,  which  was  damaged,  and  to  pro- 
cure water.  While  the  men  were  working  upon  the  boat,  a 
multitude  of  Indians  gathered  at  a  distance,  well  armed  and  with 
menacing  aspect,  sounding  their  shells  and  brandishing  their 
weapons.  The  experiance  they  had  of  the  tremer.dous  powers 
of  the  strangers,  howevel*,  rendered  them  cautious  of  attacking, 
and  for  three  days  they  hovered  in  this  manner  about  the  Span- 
iards, the  latter  being  obliged  to  keep  continually  on  the  alert. 
At  length  two  of  the  Spaniards  ventured  one  day  from  the  main 
body,  to  fill  a  water-cask  from  the  adjacent  river.  Scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  margin  of  the  stream,  when  eleven  savages 
sprang  from  the  thickets  and  surrounded  them,  bending  their 
bows  and  pointing  their  arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  fearful  suspense,  the  Indians  refraining  from 
dischai^ging  their  shafts,  but  keeping  them  constantly  po'mted  at 
their  breasts.  One  of  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  escape  to  his 
comrades  who  were  repairing  the  boat,  but  the  other  called  him 
back,  and,  understanding  something  of  the  Indian  tongue,  ad- 
dressed a  few  amicable  words  to  the  savages.  The  latter,  aston- 
ished at  being  spoken  to  in  their  own  language,  now  relaxed  a 
little  from  their  fierceness,  and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who 
they  were,  who  were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought  upon 
their  shores.  The  Spaniard  replied  that  they  were  harmless 
people,  who  came  from  other  lands,  and  merely  touched  there 
through  necessity,  and  he  wondered  that  they  should  meet  them 
with  such  hostility ;  heat  the  same  time  warned  them  to  .beware, 
as  there  would  come  many  of  his  contrymen  well  armed,  and 
would  wreak  terrible  vengeance  upon  them  for  any  mischief  they 
might  do.   While  they  were  thus  parleying,  the  Bachelor  Enciso, 
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h<'arin;;  that  two  of  his  men  were  surrounded  by  the  saTagcs,  sal- 
liod  instantly  from  his  ship,  and  hastened  with  an  armed  force  to 
their  rescue.  As  he  approached,  however,  the  Spaniard  who  had 
held  the  parley  made  him  a  Bignal  that  the  natives  were  pacifie. 
In  fact,  the  latter  had  supposed  that  this  was  a  new  inTaskmof 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  had  thus  arra\ed  themselves^  if  not  to 
take  vengeance  for  past  outrages,  at  least  to  defend  their  huosei 
from  a  secf^nd  desolation.  When  they  were  convincedy  horn- 
ever,  that  these  were  a  totally  different  band  of  strangers,  aal 
without  hostile  intentions,  their  animosity  was  at  an  end ;  tbcy 
threw  by  their  wea|>ons,  and  came  forward  with  the  most  confid- 
ing frankness.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  Spaniards  rfr 
mained  there,  they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  friond8hi|i^ 
8up])lying  them  with  bread  made  from  maize,  with  salted  fiii^ 
and  with  the  fermented  and  spirituous  beverages  common  aloog 
that  coast.  Such  was  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  men  wto 
were  considered  among  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  thcM 
savage  nations ;  and  who,  but  recently,  had  l)ehcld  their  shoni 
invaded,  their  villages  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  their  friends  Mi 
relations  butchered,  withrmt  regard  to  age  or  sex,  by  the  COOT 
try  men  of  these  very  strangers.  When  we  recall  the  bloody  Mi 
indiscriminate  vengeance  wreaked  upon  this  people  by  Ojedl 
and  his  followers,  for  their"  justifiable  resistance  of  invasion,  Mi 
compare  it  with  their  placable  and  considerate  spirit  when  an  of 
portunity  for  revenge  presented  itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a  wo- 
mentary  doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  savage  ii 
always  applied  to  the  right  party. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THX  BAOBXLOB  BXABS  UNWSLOOMB  TIDINGS  OF  HIS  DESTINED  JUBIS- 

DIOTION. 

Not  long  afler  the  arrival  of  Enciso  at  this  eventful  harbor, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  circumstance  of  a  brigantine  enter- 
ing, and  coining  to  anchor.  To  encounter  a  European  sail  in 
these  almost  unknown  seas,  was  always  a  singular  and  striking 
occurrence ;  but  the  astonishment  of  the  Bachelor  was  mingled 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he  found  it  manned 
by  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  embarked  with  Ojeda.  His 
first  idea  was,  that  they  had  mutinied  against  their  commander, 
and  deserted  with  the  vessel.  The  feelings  of  the  magistrate 
were  aroused  within  him  by  the  suspicion,  and  he  determined  to 
take  his  first  step  as  alcalde  mayor,  by  seizing  them,  and  inflict- 
ing on  them  the  severity  of  the  law.  He  altered  his  tone,  how- 
ever, on  conversing  with  their  resolute  commander.  This  was 
no  other  than  Francisco  Piiarro,  whom  Ojeda  had  left  as  his 
liXium  tenens  at  San  Sebastian,  and  who  showed  tiie  Bachelor  his 
letter  patent,  signed  by  that  unfortunate  governor.  In  fact,  the 
little  brigantine  contained  the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunted 
colony.  After  the  departure  of  Ojeda  in  the  pirate  ship,  his  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  lefl  behind  under  the  command  of  Pizarro, 
continued  in  the  fortress  until  the  stipulated  term  of  iifly  days 
had  expired.  Receiving  no  succor,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 
Ojeda,  they  then  determined  to  emoark  and  sail  for  Hispaniola ; 
but  here  an  unthought  of  difficulty  presented  itself:  they  were 
seventy  in  number,  and  the  two  brigantines  which  had  been  lefl 
with  them  were  incapable  of  taking  so  many.    They  came  to  the 
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ftirlom  agreomcnt,  thercfuro,  to  remain  until  famine,  nckoeo^ 
and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  tho  Indians  should  reduce  their  num- 
ber to  the  capoc'it y  of  the  brigaiitincs.  A  brief  space  of  time  wm 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for  the  voyage. 
Four  marcs  which  liad  been  kept  alive,  as  terrors  to  the  Indianii 
were  kiilejl,  and  salted  for  Si>a-stores.  Then  taking  whatew 
other  articles  of  provisions  remained,  they  embarked  and  madt 
sail.  One  brigantine  was  comnumded  by  PizarrOy  the  other  by 
one  Valenzuela. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  in  a  storm,  a  sea  atmck 
the  crazy  vt^sscl  of  Valenzuela  with  such  violence,  as  to  cause  it 
to  founder  with  all  its  crew.  The  other  bripuitine  was  so  near, 
that  the  miiriners  witnessinl  the  strutr^les  of  their  drowning  com* 
panions,  and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  the  sailors,  with  tiw 
common  disposition  to  the  marvellous,  declared  that  they  bchdd 
a  great  whale,  or  some  other  monster  of  the  deep,  strike  Iha 
vessel  with  its  tail,  and  either  stave  in  its  sides  or  shatter  Iha 
rudder,  so  as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.*  Tho  surviving  brigantine 
then  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbor  of  Carthagenai  fee 
seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  account  rendered  to  the  Bachelor  by 
Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jurisdiction.  Enciso,  however,  was  of 
a  confident  mind  and  sanguine  temperament,  and  trusted  to  r^ 
store  all  things  to  order  and  prosperity  on  his  arrival. 

*  Hcrrers,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  tIL  cap.  10. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

0BT7BADE  OV  THE  BAOBKLOB  ENCIBO  AGAIKST  THX  8XPULCHBBB  OF 

ZENU. 

Thb  Bachelor  Enciso,  as  has  been  shown,  was  a  man  of  the  sword 
as  well  as  of  the  robe ;  having  doubtless  imbibed  a  passion  for 
militarj  exploit  from  his  intimacy  with  the  discoverers.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  at  Carthagena,  he  was  visited  by  an  impulse  of 
the  kind,  and  undertook  an  enterprise  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been  told  by  the  Indians, 
tiiat  about  twenty-five  leagues  to  the  west  lay  a  province  called 
Zenu,  the  mountains  of  which  abounded  with  the  finest  gold. 
This  was  washed  down  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  natives  stretched  nets  across  the  rivers 
to  catdi  the  largest  particles  ^  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  as 
large  as  eggs. 

The  idea  of  taking  gold  in  nets  captivated  the  imagination  of 
the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was  still  more  excited  by  further 
accounts  of  this  wealthy  province.  He  was  told  that  Zenu  was 
the  general  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  country,  whither  they  brought  their  dead,  and  buried  them, 
according  to  their  custom,  decorated  with  their  most  precious 
ornaments. 

It  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that  there 

must  be  an  immense  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  Indian  tombs, 

from  the  golden  ornaments  that  had  been  buried  with  the  dead 

through  a  long  series  of  generations.     Fired  with  the  thought, 

he  determined  to  make  a  foray  into  this  province,  and  to  sack  the 

sepulchres !    Neither  did  he  fed  any  compunctions  at  the  idea 
Vot.  nL—4 
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of  plundering  the  dead,  c<'>nsidcring  the  deceased  as  pagms  al 
iiifiilels,  who  had  forfeited  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  bj 
having  been  buried  aa*ordiug  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
idolatrous  religion. 

Encis^k,  acix)rding1y,  made  sail  from  Carthagcna,  and  landed 
with  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Zenu.  Here  ho  was  prompdj 
opposed  by  two  cat'i^m^,  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  of  ws^ 
riors.  The  Bachelor,  though  he  had  thus  put  on  the  soldier,  r» 
tained  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  his  former  calling,  not  to  cotar 
into  quarrel  without  taking  care  to  have  the  law  on  his  side; 
he  proceetiiHl  n»gularly,  therefore,  according  to  the  legal  form 
recently  enjoined  by  the  crown.  He  caus(*d  to  be  read  and  vk' 
terpretcd  to  the  caciques  the  same  formula  used  by  Ojeda,  Cfr 
pounding  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  po|N^ 
and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  to  all  these  lands,  bf 
virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  holiness.  The  caciques  listened  to  tki 
whole  very  attentively  and  without  interruption,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Indian  courtesy.  They  then  replied,  that,  as  to  the 
assertion  that  there  was  but  one  God,  the  sovereign  of  heaven  ssi 
earth,  it  seeminl  to  them  good,  and  that  such  must  be  the  eve; 
but  as  to  the  doctrine  tliat  the  pope  was  n'gent  of  the  world  ii 
place  of  God,  and  that  he  had  made  a  grant  of  their  country  te 
the  Spanish  king,  they  obsi^rvcd  that  the  pope  must  have  bid 
drunk  to  give  away  what  was  not  his,  and  the  king  must  hsve 
been  s«»mcwhat  mad  to  ask  at  his  hands  wliat  belonged  to  othen 
They  added,  that  they  were  lords  of  those  lands,  and  needed  U 
other  sovereign,  and  if  this  king  should  come  to  take  ponncMiofX 
they  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  a  polo ;  tlmt  heaf 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  their  enemies.  As  an  illustration  (if 
this  custom,  they  pointed  out  to  Enciso  the  \'cry  uncomfortaUi 
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Spectacle  of  a  row  of  grisly  heads  impaled  in   the  neigKbor- 

NotLing  daunted  either  by  the  reply  or  the  illustratioD,  ^ 
Bitcbelor  menaced  them  with  war  and  slavery,  as  thp  oonw 
queac«3  of  their  refusal  to  believe  aiid  submit.  They  replied  by 
threatening  to  put  his  head  upon  a  pole,  as  a  representatitre  of 
his  Borcreign.  The  Biiehclor,  having  furnished  them  with  the 
lav,  now  proceeded  to  the  commentary.  lie  attached  tho  Id* 
diaas,  routed  them,  and  took  one  of  the  caciques  prisoner;  bt4. 
in  tho  skirmish  two  of  his  men  were  slightly  wounded  witlk 
poisoned  arrows,  and  died  raving  with  torment.* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade  against  the  sep- 
ulchres was  attended  with  any  lucrativo  advantage.  Perliaps  the 
experience  he  hod  received  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  of 
the  fittol  elleots  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his  penotrat- 
ii^  into  the  land  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain  it  is,  the  reputed 
vnlth  of  Zenu,  and  the  tale  of  its  fishery  for  gold  with  nets,  ro- 
nuined  unascertained  and  uncontradicted,  and  were  the  cause  of 
iubsequent  and  disastrous  enterprises.  The  Bachelor  contented 
Umself  with  his  victory,  and  returning  to  his  ships,  prepared  to 
Nntinue  his  voy^e  for  the  seat  of  goverament  established  by 
Ojeda  in  the  Gulf  of  0raba. 

*  The  above  anecdolc  is  relaled  b;  (be  Bachelor  EncUro  himiclf,  Li  a 
mSTtpbim]  Work  entitled  Siima  Je  Qfograpliia.  which  he  published  in 
m  1S19.  An  Uie  rep],T  of  the  poor  «a*a|;ea  conUlos  sometliing  of 
Wml  logic,  «e  giro  a  part  of  it  as  reporled  by  tlie  Bachelor.  "  Respon- 
•■nu  me :  que  ta  lo  que  deiln  que  no  avia  eino  uo  dioa,  j  que  esic  gov- 
■><*•  el  delo  J  la  tierra,  y  que  e  rs  aeflor  de  lodo.  que  \sa  parccin  y  qiie  lai 
**<»«r:  pero  que  en  lo  que  deria  que  el  papacra  eeBorde  lodoeliiniTereo 
■  lajU'  do  dioa,  y  que  el  aria  fecho  merecd  de  aquella  tierra  a1  rey  de 
'-OiDi;  £ieroii  qae  el  papa  debiera  exlar  bomclio  quando  lo  hizo,  pues 
^bqoe  no  era  bujd,  y  que  el  rey  que  pedia  y  tomava  tal  merced  d«bla 
■■•llinloMpuei  pedia  lo  que  era  de  otroi,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BACHELOR  AKBIVBd  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN. — HIS   DISASTEB8  TnEU^ 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  EXPLOITS  AT  DARIEN. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  peremptory  exe^ 
cise  of  his  authority  as  alcalde  mayor,  that  Enciso  prevailed  upon 
the  crew  of  Pizarro  to  return  with  him  to  the  fated  shores  of  San 
Sebastian.  He  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  long  wished-ibr 
seat  of  his  anticipated  power  and  authority ;  but  here  he  wti 
doomed  like  his  principal,  Ojeda,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune. On  entering  the  harbor,  his  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  on 
the  eastern  point.  The  rapid  currents  and  tumultuous  waves  rent 
it  to  pieces ;  the  crew  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the  brigan- 
tinc  of  Pizarro ;  a  little  flour,  cheese  and  biscuit,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  arms  were  saved,  but  the  horses,  mares,  swine,  and 
other  colonial  supplies  were  swept  away,  and  the  unfortunate 
Bachelor  beheld  the  proceeds  of  several  years  of  prosperous  liti- 
gation swallowed  up  in  an  instant. 

His  dream  of  place  and  dignity  seemed  equally  on  the  point 
of  vanishing ;  for,  on  landing,  he  found  the  fortress  and  its  adja- 
cent houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  with  fire 
by  the  Indians. 

For  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  themselves  with 
palm  nuts,  and  with  the  flesh  of  a  kind  of  wild  swine,  of  which 
they  met  with  several  herds.  These  supplies  failing,  the  Bach- 
elor sallied  forth  with  a  hundred  men  to  forage  the  country. 
Thoy  were  waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged  all  the 
arrows  in  their  quivers  with  incredible  rapidity,  wounded  several 
Spaniards,  and  then  fled  with  a  swiftness  that  defied  puisuit 


IM 

IfeflpMted*  Mtoua  tb  dM  larba^  In  dkm^.  All  tfadr' 
drMd  «f  tte  lariring  HMgM  «id  tiieir  poiBMed  ireiqtonB  re^Ted, 
«a  ttqr  iBriiUd  apaa''«lMi&do^^  »  pUw  msAea  oat  te  ^» 

'  ThsBM^dbr'BMftolraa'lihtMdf&iMuieiiedittlieritiiatjon- 
of  Ml  IriMled  aq>Ual  tof  Stti  Sebutiiu ;  bat  wfittiwr  MuMfae- 
gt  «ba#»tAfrttaM  riiuibstahei  Uif^  adt  atterid  'bhnf  In'lhiB 
«NMBt-4^'dMbtMiddMpt>i^UMf,'V'Moo  Naflcs,  tbw  iwte  ab-l 
MOBtt^dabtor'irtlo'lnd'feeMi  mu^ed on  boat€  bitbecaek,' 
rtifpwl- AtfmM  to  give  oombM.  He  infimned  ^Baotwlor,- 
dalWTCMl-yein' pnvteat-lM  :W  «dled  «Ioi^  that  ooaat  witb ' 
Rodr%o  d«  Buddea.  They  had  raplored  the  whole  Gulf  of 
Urftba  ;  and  ho  well  remembered  ui  Indian  Tillage  situated  on 
the  western  side,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  the  natives  called 
Darien.  The  country  aronnd  was  fertile  and  abundant,  and  was 
Mid  to  possess  mines  of  gold  ;  and  the  natives,  though  a  warlike 
nee,  never  made  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  H«  offered  to  guide 
\  the  Bat^elor  to  this  place,  where  they  might  get  a  supply  of  pro- 
I     viiions,  and  even  found  their  colony, 

Tlie  SjMniards  hailed  the  worda  of  Vasco  Nuiioz,  as  if  revcal- 
u^  a  land  of  promise.  The  Bachelor  adopted  his  advice,  and, 
guided  by  him,  set  sail  for  the  village,  determined  to  eject  the 
inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  it  as  the  sent  of  government. 
Aniip-ed  at  the  river,  he  landed,  put  his  men  in  martial  array, 
■nd  marched  aloi^  the  banks.  The  place  was  governed  by  a 
We  caeiqne  named  Zemaco.  He  sent  uff  the  women  and  chil- 
^  to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  posting  himself  with  five  hundred 
"•Mi  warriors  on  a  height,  prepared  to  give  the  intruders  a  warn} 
"wplion,  ^e  Bachelor  was  a  discoverer  at  all  points,  pious, 
*«rii^  and  rapodous.    On  beholding  this  martini  array,  he  rec. 
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omineiidiMl  hiinsi'lf  and  his  followcm  to  God,  making  a  vow  in 
their  name  to  ^  Our  l^idy  of  Antigua,"  whose  image  is  adored 
with  gnat  devotion  in  Seville,  that  the  first  church  and  tova 
which  they  built  ahould  be  dedicated  to  her,  auid  that  they  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Seville  to  oiler  the  spoils  of  the  heathen 
at  her  shrine.  Having  thus  ejideavored  to  propitiate  the  fiivor 
of  Heaven,  and  to  n^tain  the  holy  Virgin  in  his  cause,  he  naxt 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  followers.  Doubting  that 
they  might  have  some  lurking  dread  of  poisoned  arrows,  he  ex- 
actetl  from  them  all  an  oath  that  they  would  not  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  foi.%  whatever  might  happen.  Never  did  warrior  enter 
into  Imttle  with  more  prt>liiniiiary  forms  and  covenants  tlian  the 
BiU'helor  Enciso.  All  these  ])oints  being  arranged,  ho  assumed 
the  soldier,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  valor,  that,  though 
they  made  at  first  a  show  of  fierce  resistance,  they  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  and  many  of  them  slain.  The  Bachelor  entered  the 
village  in  triumph,  took  pisst^ssion  of  it  by  unquestionable  right 
of  conquest,  and  pliindcreil  all  the  hamlets  and  houses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  ;  collecting  great  quantities  of  food  and  cotton, 
with  bracelets,  anklets,  plates,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  to 
the  value  often  thousand  castellanos.*  His  heart  was  wonde^ 
fully  elated  by  his  victory  and  his  booty ;  his  followers,  also^ 
after  so  many  hardships  and  disasters,  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  at  this  turn  of  good  fortuiu',  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  in  this  village^ 
to  which,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Enciso  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien. 

*  EqulTftlent  to  a  pfcsent  sum  of  58,259  doUan. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THX  BAOHSLOB  EKGISO  UNDBBTAKB8  THX  COMMAin). — HIB  DOWNFALL. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  now  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  civil 
functions  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  lieutenant  of  the  absent  gover 
nor,  Ojeda.  His  first  edict  was  stem  and  peremptory  ;  he  for- 
bade all  trafficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  account, 
under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity  to  royal  com- 
mand ;  but  it  was  little  platable  to  men  who  had  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  in  the  hopes  of  enjoying  free  trade,  lawless  liberty,  and 
golden  gains.  They  murmured  among  themselves,  and  insin- 
uated that  Enciso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  profit  te  himself. 

Vasco  NufSez  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
discontent.  He  had  risen  to  consequence  among  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers, from  having  guided  them  to  this  place,  and  from  his 
own  intrinsic  qualities ;  being  hardy,  bold,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessing  the  random  spirit  and  open-handed  generosity  common 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  calculated  to  dazzle  and  delight  the 
multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  rcoUecting  his  thr^t 
of  landing  him  on  an  uninhabited  island,  when  he  escaped  in  a 
cask  from  San  Domingo.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  make  a  party 
Against  him,  and  to  unseat  him  from  his  command.  He  attacked 
him  in  his  own  way,  with  l^al  weapons,  questioning  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  pretensions.  The  boundary  line,  he  observed,  which 
separated  the  jurisdictions  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  ran  through  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Hie  village  of  Darien  lay  on  the 
western  side,  which  had  been  allotted  to  Nicuesa.  Enciso,  there- 
fore, as  alcalde  mayor  and  lieutenant  of  Ojeda,  could  have  no 
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jurisdiction  hero,  and  his  asisunicd  authority  was  a  sheer  iisui|» 
tiun. 

Tlic  Spaniards,  a1rea<ly  incensed  at  the  fiscal  regulations  of 
EncisOy  were  easily  convinced  ;  so  with  one  accord  they  refused 
all('gian(*c  to  him ;  and  tiie  unfortunate  Bachelor  found  the  chair 
of  authority  to  which  he  had  so  fontlly  and  anxiously  aspired, 
suddenly  wrested  from  under  him,  before  he  had  well  time  to 
take  his  seat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FERPI.EXITIES   AT  TIIK  COLONY. — ARRIVAL  OF  COLMBXA 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  bi^en  an  easy  matter,  for  moat  met 
are  rearly  to  assist  in  pulling  down  ;  but  to  choose  a  suceessor 
was  a  task  of  far  more  difficulty.  The  people  at  first  agreed  to 
elect  mere  civil  magistrates,  and  a(*cordingly  appointed  Vasoo 
Nuilez  and  one  Zenudio  as  ah^aldi^,  together  with  a  cavalier  of 
some  merit  of  the  name  of  Vahlivia,  as  rc^idor.  They  sooSi 
however,  became  di&satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  it  wai 
generally  considered  advisable  to  vest  the  authority  in  oDe  pe^ 
son.  Who  this  person  should  be  was  now  the  question.  Soini 
proposed  Nieuesa,  as  they  were  within  his  jirovincc ;  others  were 
strenuous  for  Vasco  Nunez.  A  violent  dispute  ensued,  which 
was  carried  on  with  such  heat  and  obstinacy,  that  many,  anxioui 
for  a  quiet  life,  declared  it  would  be  better  to  reinstate  Enciso 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  kin*;  should  be  known. 

In  the  height  of  these  factious  altercations,  the  Spaniards  wen 
aroused  one  day  by  the  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf,  and  beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  tti 
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hills.  Astonished  at  signals  of  civilized  man  on  these  wild  shores, 
they  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a  short  time  two  ships 
were  seen  standing  across  the  gulf.  They  proved  to  be  an  arma- 
ment commanded  by  one  Rodrigo  de  Colmenares,  and  were  in 
search  of  Nicuesa  with  supplies.  They  had  met  with  the  usual 
luck  of  adventurers  on  this  disastrous  coast,  storms  at  sea  and 
savage  foes  on  shore,  and  many  of  their  number  had  fallen  by 
poisoned  arrows.  Colmenares  had  touched  at  San  Sebastian,  to 
learn  tidings  of  Nicuesa ;  but,  finding  the  fortress  in  ruins,  had 
made  signals,  in  hopes  of  being  heard  by  the  Spaniards,  should 
they  be  yet  lingering  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  distributed  provisions  among 
them,  and  gained  their  hearts.  Then,  representing  the  legitimate 
right  of  Nicuesa  to  the  command  of  all  that  part  of  the  coast  as 
B  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  he  should  cruise  along  the  coast  in  search 
of  Nicuesa,  and  that  Diego  de  Albitez,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  law,  called  the  Bachelor  Corral,  should  accompany  him  as 
ambassadors,  to  invite  that  cavalier  to  come  and  assume  the  gov* 
emment  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COLMENABBS  GOES  IN  QUEST  OF  KICTESA. 

RoDRiGO  DB  Colmenares  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward, looking  into  every  bay  and  harbor,  but  for  a  long  time 

Without  success.     At  length  one  day  he  discovered  a  brigantine 
Vol.  IIL— €• 
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at  a  small  island  in  tho  soa.  It  was  fuirt  of  the  armament  cf 
Niciiosa,  and  had  beim  sent  out  by  him  to  forage  for  provinoni 
By  this  v(*ss<.'l  ho  was  pihitod  to  the  port  of  Nombre  de  Dmi 
tho  iiuijiinal  csipital  of  tho  uiifortunato  governor,  but  which  wu 
8()  surruuiidt'd  and  overshadowed  hy  forests,  that  he  might  htn 
passt*d  by  without  noticing  it. 

Tlie  arrival  of  Colnu^narcs  was  welcomed  with  tranapoiti 
and  tears  of  jny.  It  was  scarcely  p<Wible  for  him  to  rccogmK 
the  once  buoyant  and  brilliant  Nicucsa  in  the  squalid  and  dfr 
jectcd  man  before  him.  lie  was  living  in  the  most  abjcH 
misery.  Of  all  his  once  gallant  im*!  powerful  liand  of  followo^ 
but  sixty  men  remained,  and  those  si*  teeble,  yelKtw,  emaciate^ 
and  woehe«;one,  that  it  was  piteous  to  behold  them.* 

Colmenares  distributed  fo(Kl  among  them,  and  told  them  tta 
he  had  come  to  convey  them  to  a  ]>lenteous  country,  and  om 
rich  in  gold.  When  Nicucsa  heard  of  the  settlement  of  Daric^ 
and  that  the  inhabitants  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  goTcn 
them,  he  was  as  a  man  suddenly  revived  from  death.  All  tb 
spirit  and  mimificencc  of  the  cavalier  again  awakened  in  Ubl 
IIo  gave  a  kind  of  banquet  that  very  day  to  Colmenares  ani 
tho  ambassadors,  from  the  provisions  brought  in  the  ship.    Bt 


*  The  harbor  of  Kombre  do  Dio8  cnntinuod  for  a  long  time  to 
tmccs  of  the  Hufloring:*  of  the  Spniiiard.o.  Wc  arc  told  bj  Herrcra,  tia 
several  years  after  tlie  time  here  montioned,  a  band  of  eighty  Spanish  M^ 
diers,  commnndod  by  Gonzalo  de  Badnjo?,  arrived  in  the  harbor  with  H 
inti*ntion  of  penetrating  into  the  interior.  They  found  there  the  ruined  fert 
of  Xiciiopa,  together  with  skulls  and  bones,  and  crosttea  erected  on  heapf  <( 
ptoneB.  dismnl  mementos  of  his  follower*  who  had  perished  of  hunger ;  lit 
Fight  of  which  struck  8uch  horror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  solditK 
that  thej  would  hare  abandoned  their  enterprise,  had  not  their  intrqil 
captain  immediately  sent  away  the  ships,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  tkl 
means  of  retreating.     Herrcra,  decad.  zi.  lib.  i. 
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jin-Mitleil  at  his  table  with  bis  former  hilarity,  anc  laycd  a 

foat  iif  his  ancient  office  aa  royal  «ir»*er,  by  holding  up  a  fowl  in 
tbu  air,  and  dissecting  it  with  wouilerful  udroitness. 

Wt^Il  would  it  iiave  been  for  Nicuesa,  had  the  siiddi.'ii  biioy- 

aoey  of  his  feelings  carried   him  no   further  ;  but  adversity  hod 

not  taught  hiiii  prudence.     In  conversing  with  the  envoys  about 

llie  colony  of  Daricn,  hu  already  assumed  the  tone  of  governor, 

(ud  be^an  to  disclose  the  kind  of  policy  with  which  ho  intended 

Id  rule.     When  he  heard  that  great  quantities  of  gold  had  been 

collected  and  retainetl  by  privutc  individuals,  his  ire  was  kindled. 

lie  vowed  to  make  them  refund  it,  and  even  talked  of  puni^ 

ing  them  for  trespassing  upon  the  privileges  and  monopolies  of 

tliu  cruwn.     Thiii  was  tlm  very  error  that  had  unseated  the  Boch- 

elijT  Eiiciso  from  his  government,  and  it  wna  a  strung  measure 

fct  oue  to  threaten,  who,  ns  yet,  was  governor  but  in  expeetH" 

tion.    The  meiiaee  was  not  lost  upon  tho  watchful  ambassadors 

Disgo  de  Albitez  and  tho  BiK'belor  Corral,     They  were  put  still 

nwre  on  the  alert  by  a  conversation  held  that  very  evening  with 

Iiope  do  Olaiio,  who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  for  his  deser- 

ii'M,  but  who  found  means  to  commune  with  the  envoys,  and  to 

pti'judicc  them  against  his  unsusptNcting  commaiider.     "  Taka 

Wrnlng,"  said  he,  "  by  my  treatment,     I  sent  relief  to  Nicuesa, 

Kd  riseiied  him  from  death  when  starving  on  a  desert  island, 

BfholJ  my  recompense.     He  repays  mo  with  imprisonment  and 

(luins.    Such  is  the  gratitude  the  people  of  Darien  may  look 

wit  his  hands  !" 

Thi<  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  fL^IJow  envoy  laid  these 
*>ttrrs  to  heart,  and  took  their  measures  accordingly,  llioy 
""ncd  tu  depart  before  Nicuesa,  nnd  setting  all  sul  on  their 
■tttlibaaiened  back  to  Duricn,  The  moment  they  arrived  they 
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siiminonod  a  iiiectini;  of  tin;  ]>riiieipal  inhnhitants.  **  A  Lleswd 
eliunge  wo  have  inudr/'  s;i'ul  tluy.  **  in  Hiiminoiiiiig  this  Diog«»de 
NicUi'Sii  to  the  coiniiiand  I  Wc  liav(>  calli'd  hi  the  stork  to  take 
the  rule,  who  will  ii(»t  rest  sutisJutl  until  he  lia4  devoured  usw** 
They  th(*n  reluti^il,  with  the  nsual  oxa«;«^ration,  the  unguarded 
threats  which  hud  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and  instanced  his  treatment 
of  Oluno  us  a  pn»<»f  of  a  tyrannous  and  ungrateful  disposition. 

'llie  Words  of  the  subtle  naehei4>r  Corral  and  his  assodate 
pHxlueiHl  a  violent  iigitation  among  the  ]HsipIi%  especrially  among 
those  who  had  amassed  treasures,  whieh  woidd  have  to  be  re* 
funde<l.  Ni<*ues?a,  too,  hv  a  trans;u-tion  whieh  almost  dcstro^'S 
8ymi)athy  in  his  favtir,  gav(»  time  for  their  passions  to  ferment 
On  his  way  to  Darien,  he  stopped  for  sovond  days  among  i 
jrroup  of  snudl  islands,  for  the  jiurp<»s4^  of  capturing  Indians  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  While  eomndtting  these  outrages  agaimit 
humanity,  he  sent  forward  Juan  de  Cayzedo  in  a  bitat,  to  an- 
nounce his  coming.  His  messenger  had  a  private  pique  against 
him,  and  playctl  him  false.  He  assured  the  people  of  Darien, 
that  all  they  had  l)een  told  by  tlieir  envoys  conceming  the  tyranny 
and  ingnititude  of  Xicuesa,  was  true  ; — that  he  treated  his  fiillow- 
ers  with  wanton  si^verity  ;  that  he  to<»k  from  them  all  they  von 
in  battl<»,  siiylng  that  the  spoils  were  his  rightful  property  ;  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  people  of  Darien  in, the  same 
manner.  "  AVhat  follv  is  it  in  voii,'*  nddcnl  he,  "  being  your  ova 
masters,  and  in  such  free  condition,  to  st»nd  for  a  tyrant  to  rob 
over  vou  ! " 

Tlie  people  of  Darien  were  c<  •nvinct^d  by  this  Cimcurring  tH- 
timony,  and  conf  )undi»d  by  tlie  overwhelming  evil  they  had  thui 
invoked  upon  th'/ir  heads.  Tliey  had  doposiMl  Enciso  for  hit 
severity,  and  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  power  of  one 
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who  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe !  Vasco  Nimez 
dc  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity  aud  consternation.  He  drew 
them  one  by  one  apart,  and  conversed  with  them  in  private, 
"  You  are  cast  down  in  heart,"  said  he,  "  and  so  you  might  well 
bo,  were  the  evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair ;  there  is 
an  effectual  relief,  and  you  hold  it  in  your  hands.  If  you  have 
committed  an  error  in  inviting  Nicuesa  to  Darien,^  it  is  easily 
remedied  by  not  receiving  him  when  he  comes  !  "  The  obvious- 
ness aud  simplicity  of  the  remedy  struck  every  mind,  and  it  was 
unanimously  adopted.  « 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

OATASTROPHB  OF  THB  UKFOBTUNATB  NIOUBSA. 

t 

Whilb  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien,  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely  and  serenely,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  approaching  the 
shore  he  beheld  a  multitude,  headed  by  Vasco  Nunez,  waiting, 
as  he  supposed,  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honor.  He  was 
about  to  land,  when  the  public  procurator,  or  attorney,  called  to 
him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning  him  not  to  disembark,  but  to 
return  with  all  speed  to  his  government  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Nicuesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  thunderstruck  by  so  un- 
looked-for a  salutation.  When  he  recovered  his  self-possession, 
be  reminded  them  that  he  had  come  at  their  own  request ;  he  en- 
treated, therefore,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  and  have  an 
explanation,  afler  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act  as  they  should 
think  proper.  His  entreaties  only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and 
threats  of  violence,  should  he  venture  to  put  foot  on  shore. 
Vol.  ra.— «* 
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Night  coining  on,  he  vrtia  obliged  to  stand  out  to  soa,  but  r^ 
turned  the  next  morning,  hoping  to  find  this  capricious  people  in 
a  diflferent  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favorable  change,  for  he 
was  now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a  mere  stratagem,  to  get  him 
in  their  power,  for  no  soonor  did  he  set  foot  on  shore,  than 
the  multitude  rushed  forward  to  seize  him.  Among  his  many 
bodily  endowments,  Nicucsawas  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot.  He 
now  trusted  t<»  it  for  safety,  and,  throwing  otf  the  dignity  of 
governor,  flod  for  his  life  along  the  shore,  pursued  by  the  ral^ 
ble.  He  soou  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods. 

Vaseo  NuHez  de  Balboa,  who  was  himsc>If  a  man  of  birth, 
seeing  this  high-breil  eavalior  reduced  to  such  extremity,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  a  violent  rabble,  repented  of  what  he  liad  done. 
He  had  not  anticipated  such  popular  fury,  and  endeavored,  though 
t(H>  late,  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  sucoecdod  in 
preventing  the  people  from  pursuing  Nicuesa  into  the  forest,  and 
then  endeavored  to  mollify  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  fidlow^d- 
colde,  Zanmdio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by  the  dread  of 
losing  his  office,  should  the  new  governor  be  received  ;  aiid  who 
was  supported  in  his  boisterous  conduct  by  the  natural  love  of 
the  multitude  for  what  are  called  "  strong  measures."  NicueM 
now  held  a  parley  with  the  populace,  through  the  mediation  of 
Vasco  Nunez.  He  begged  that,  if  they  would  not  ocknowled^ 
him  as  governor,  they  would  at  least  oilmit  him  as  a  oompanion. 
This  they  refused,  saying,  that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capa- 
city, he  would  end  by  attaining  to  the  other.  He  then  implored 
that,  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they  would  treel 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die 
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among  them  than  return  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  famine, 
or  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nunez  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
obtain  some  grace  for  this  unhappy  cavalier.  His  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude.  Among  these 
was  a  noisy,  swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benitez,  a  great 
talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  the  distresses  of 
a  cavalier,  and  answered  every  plea  in  his  behalf  with  scofis  and 
jeers.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  alcalde  Zamudio,  and  under 
his  patronage  felt  emboldened  to  bluster.  His  voice  was  ever 
uppermost  in  the  general  clamor,  until,  to  the  expostulations 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  replied  by  merely  bawling,  with  great  vo- 
ciferation, "  No,  no,  no ! — we  will  receive  no  such  a  fellow 
among  us  as  Nicuesa !  "  The  patience  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  ex- 
hausted *,  he  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as  alcalde,  and  sud- 
denly, before  his  fellow-magistrate  could  interfere,  ordered  the 
brawling  ruffian  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hundred  lashes,  which 
were  taled  out  roundly  to  him  upon  the  shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  pacified, 
he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantine,  and  not  to 
venture  on  shore  until  advised  by  him  to  do  so.  The  counsel 
was  fruitless.  Nicuesa,  above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in 
others.  He  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  professing  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  offers  to  reinstate  him  as 
governor.  He  was  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
an  armed  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who  seized 
him,  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear  that  he 

*  Lai  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  IL  cap.  68. 
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would  imTnodiately  depart,  and  mako  no  delay  in  any  pi 
until  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king  and  council  in 
Ciistile. 

In  vain  Nicuesa  reniiniled  them  that  he  was  governor  of  thai 
territory,  and  represi>ntative  of  tlic  king,  and  that  they  were 
guilty  of  treason  in  thus  opposing  hini ;  in  vain  he  appealed  to 
their  humanity,  or  protested  Wfore  (jod  against  their  cruelty 
and  perseeution.  The  people  were  in  that  state  of  tumult  when 
they  arc  apt  to  add  cruelty  to  injustice.  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling the  diseardcHl  governor  from  their  shores,  they  allotted 
him  the  worst  vessel  in  the  harbor ;  an  old  crazy  brigantine,  to^ 
tally  unfit  to  encounter  the  perils  and  lal>ors  of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  emliarked  with  him  ;  some  being  of  hia 
household  and  attaehe<l  to  his  person  ;  the  rest  were  volunteers, 
who  accompanied  him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  frail 
bark  set  sail  on  the  first  of  March,  1511,  and  steered  acroisB  the 
Caribbean  Sea  for  the  island  of  Ilispaniola,  but  was  never  aeeii 

or  heard  of  more  ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  and  its  crew.  A  rumor 
prevailed  some  years  afterwards,  that  several  Spaniards,  wan- 
dering along  the  shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscriptioa 
carved  on  a  tree  : — 

Aqui  fcneci6  d  dcsdichado  Mcuesa.* 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had  landed 
there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians,  Las  Casas,  however, 
discredits  this  story.  lie  accompanied  the  first  Spaniards  who 
took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  fact,  as  he 

*  Here  periahcd  the  uufortunate  Xicuesa. 
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most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oocurred.  He  im- 
agines, rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  that  the  crew  per- 
ished with  hunger  and  thirst,  having  been  but  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop  adds,  with  the  supersti- 
tious feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that  a  short  time  before  Ni- 
cuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  expedition,  an  astrologer  warned 
him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had  appointed,  or  under  a  cer- 
tain sign ;  the  cavalier  replied,  however,  that  he  had  less  confi- 
dence in  the  stars  than  in  God  who  made  them.  "  I  recollect, 
moreover,"  adds  Las  Casas,  "  that  about  this  time  a  comet  was 
seen  over  this  island  of  Ilispaniola,  which,  if  I  do  not  forget,  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  sword ;  and  it  was  said  that  a  monk  warned 
several  of  those  about  to  embark  with  Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that 
captain,  for  the  heavens  foretold  he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The 
same,  however,"  he  concludes,  "  might  be  said  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time,  yet  returned  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  died  in  his  bed."  * 

*  Las  Casas,  ut.  sup.  cap.  68. 
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VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA, 

DI8C0VEBEK    OF    TUK    PACIFIC    OCKAV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

FACTIONS  OF  DASISN. — TA8CO  KU.^EZ  ELEVATED  TO  THE  COUUASti. 

TTJ'E  have  tract^d  the  disastnuiM  fortunes  of  Alonzo  de  Ojedft 
*  '  and  Diopo  do  Nicuesa ;  \vy  have  now  to  re04^rd  the  storv  of 
Vas<'o  Nunez  d*»  Ballnta,  an  a<lvonturer  equally  daring,  fiw  more 
renowned,  and  not  less  unfortunate,  who  in  a  manner  roso  upon 
their  ruins. 

When  tlio  bark  disappi^ared  from  view  whieh  boro  tho  ill> 
starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shonvs  of  Darion,  the  community  re- 
lapsed into  factions,  as  to  who  should  have  the  rule.  The  Back 
elor  Enciso  insisted  upon  his  claims  as  jinramount,  but  met  with 
a  powerful  opponent  in  Vasc«»  Nufit-z,  who  had  become  a  great 
favorite  with  the  jKiople,  from  his  frank  and  fearless  character, 
and  his  winning  affability.  In  fact,  he  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  man:ige  the  fiery  and  facetious,  yet  generous  and  susceptible, 
nature  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  the  Spaniards,  though  proud  and 
resentful,  and  impatient  of  indignity  or  restraint,  are  easily  daz- 
zled by  valor,  and  won  by  courtesy  and  kindness.  Vasco  Nuiiez 
had  tlio  external  requisites  also  to  captivate  the  multitude,     lie 
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was  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  tall,  well-formed,  and 
vigorous,  with  reddish  hair,  and  an  open,  prepossessing  counte- 
nance. His  office  of  alcalde,  while  it  clothed  him  with  influence 
and  importance,  tempered  those  irregular  and  dissolute  habits  he 
might  have  indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  his 
superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a  complete  ascendency  over  his 
official  colleague  Zamudio.  Ho  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  Enciso.  Still  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  and  summoned  the  Bachelor  to  trial,  on  the 
duurge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  alcalde  mayor,  on  the  mere  ap- 
pointment of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend 
to  this  province.   * 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause  skilfully ; 
but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and,  had  they  not  been 
so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  cared  little  for  law ;  who  had 
been  irritated  by  his  legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
be  governed  by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  than  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  ail  his  property  was  confiscated.  This  was  a  violent  verdict, 
and  rashly  executed  ;  but  justice  seemed  to  grow  fierce  and  wild 
when  transplanted  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  "World.  Still 
there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed  with  impunity  ; 
the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  though  exercised  under 
the  forms  of  law,  and  in  a  region  remote  from  the  pale  o£  civil- 
ized life,  redounded  to  the  eventful  injury  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and 
contributed  to  blast  the  fruits  of  that  ambition  it  was  intended 
to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  indeed  nm 
strangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with  which  he  had  embarked 
at  San  Domingo ;  he  had  become  a  culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of 
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a  judgo  upon  the  bench ;  and  now  was  loft  to  ruminate  in  « 
prison,  on  tho  fuihirc  of  liis  lato  attempt  nt  gi?ncral  command. 
His  friendj*,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf,  and  at 
length  obtained  his  rt'leaso  from  cinifniement,  and  permission 
for  him  to  return  to  Spiiin.  Vasco  Nunez  foresaw  that  the  law- 
yer would  bi^.  apt  to  plead  his  eau!«e  more  effeetually  at  tho  court 
of  Castile,  than  he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  projudieed 
tribunal  of  Darien,  He  prevaili'd  upon  his  fellow-alcalde  Zamii- 
dio,  therefore,  who  was  imp^ioatc^l  with  him  in  the  Into  traiMa& 
tions,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  stmio  vessel  with  the  Bachelor, 
8*)  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to  answer  his  ehnrges,  and  to  give  a  t^ 
vorable  report  (►f  thi'  c;im\  Ho  was  also  ins{ru<'te<l  to  sot  forth 
the  serviei*s  of  Vaseo  Xufiez,  l)oth  in  guiding  tho  colonists  to 
this  place,  an<1  in  managing  the  aflTairs  t)f  the  setlli'mcnt ;  and  to 
dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  symptoms  of  great  riches  in  tho  sur 
rounding  country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  alcalde  cTubarkc'd  in  a  small  caravel; 
and,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vaseo  Nunez  sinit  his  con- 
fidential friend,  the  n»gidor  Valvidia,  to  that  islan<l,  to  obtain  pro- 
visions and  recruits.  He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a  round 
sum  of  gold,  as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal 
treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  whom  he  knew  to  have  great  creilit 
with  the  king,  and  to  bi*  invested  with  extensive  powers,  craving 
at  the  same  time  his  protection  in  the  New  World  and  his  influ- 
ence at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco  Nunez  sav 
the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though  bearing  to  Spain  lus 
most  dangerous  enemy  ;  he  omsoK'd  himself,  moreover,  with 
the  reflection  that  it  likewise  bore  fjfl"  his  fel low-alcalde  Zamudio^ 
and  thus  left  him  in  sole  command  of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

XXPBDinOK  TO  COTBA. — TABOO  NU^BZ  BBCEITB8  THB  DAUQBTBB  OF  A 

OAOIQUB  AS  H08TAOB. 

Vasco  Nunbz  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  his  capacity  for 
the  goTemment  to  which  he  had  aspired  ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
no  proof  was  more  convincing  to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample 
remittances,  and  that  gold  covered  all  ^ins  in  the  New  World, 
his  first  object  was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  riches  of  a  province  about  thirty  leagues  distant, 
called  Coyba,  he  sent  Francisco  Pizarro  with  six  men  to  ex- 
plore it.  • 

The  cacique  Zcmaco,  the  native  lord  of  Daricn,  who  cherished 
a  bitter  hostility  against  the  European  mtruders,  and  hovered 
with  his  warriors  about  the  settlement,  received  notice  of  this 
detachment  from  his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  to 
waylay  and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely  proceeded 
three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river,  when  a  host  of  sav- 
ages burst  upon  them  from  the  surrounding  thickets,  uttering 
frightful  yells,  and  discharging  showers  of  stones  and  arrows. 
Pizarro  and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and  wounded,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  foo,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight ;  but  fearing  another  assault,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  one  of  their  companions,  Francisco  Hernan,  dis- 
abled on  the  field.  They  arrived  at  the  settlement  crippled  and 
bleeding ;  but  when  Vasco  Nuilez  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
action,  his  anger  was  roused  against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered 
him,  though  wounded,  to  return  immediately  and  recover  the 
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disubK^  inun.  "  Lot  it  not  bo  8ai<],  for  shamey^  aaid  he,  "  thtf 
Spaitianls  tK-d  liofore  savages,  and  loft  a  oomrade  in  their  hands!' 
riz;irn>  (v\t  tho  rolmko,  n^tiimod  to  the  scene  of  combat,  ai 
broujvlit  off  Franriftoo  I  Ionian  in  M&foty. 

Notluni;  having  bin^n  hoard  of  Niouosa  since  his  departun^ 
Vasi^»  NiiflfZ  dosputohod  two  brigantinos  for  those  fbllowen  rf 
that  unfortunate  advoiituriT  who  had  romainod  at  Nombre  di 
J>ioH.  llioy  woro  ov»tjovo<1  at  l>oing  rosouod  from  their  fbrlon 
situation,  and  (M.nvoviil  to  a  st'ttloniont  whore  there  was 
prospoct  <»f  coiiifortal»le  nul»sistonoo.  The  brigantines,  in 
ing  the  shores  of  thi-  Isthmus,  picked  up  two  Spaniards,  cladli 
paintoil  skins,  ami  looking  as  wild  as  tho  native  Indians.  The« 
men,  to  escape  some  punishment,  had  fled  from  the  ship  of  Ni- 
ouosa ab«iut  a  yoar  and  a  half  brforo,  and  taken  refuge  with  Car 
rcta,  tho  eaoiquo  of  Coyba.  Tlie  savngo  chioftain  had  treated 
thorn  with  hospitable  kindness;  their  first  return  for  which, nov 
that  thov  found  th<*ms<^lvrs  safe  amonu  their  oountrvmen,  was  to 

•  •  •  r 

ailvise  tho  latter  to  invade  the  oa<*i«iuo  in  his  dwelling,  where 
they  assured  them  they  would  find  immense  booty.  Finding 
their  sugirostions  lislono<l  to,  one  of  them  proeooilod  to  Darien, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  expotlition  that  might  bo  set  on  luot; 
the  other  returned  to  the  eaoiquo,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 

Vaseo  Xufiez  was  elated  by  the  intolligonoo  roooived  throi^ 
these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness.  Ho  chose  a  hundred  and 
thirty  well-armed  and  resolute  men,  and  sot  off  for  CoybSi 
The  cacique  reoeivofl  the  Spaniards  in  his  mansion  with  the  ao- 
customed  hospitality  of  a  savage,  setting  bc*fore  them  meat  and 
drink,  and  whatever  his  house  affordtnl ;  but  when  Vaaco  Nufiei 
asked  for  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  tho  colony,  he  declared 
that  he  ha<l  none  to  spare,  his  pef)ple  having  boon  prevented  fix)m 
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cultivating  the  soil  by  a  war  which  he  was  waging  with  the 
neighboring  cacique  of  Ponca.  The  Spanish  outcast,  who  had 
remained  to  betray  his  benefactor,  now  took  Vasco  Nuiiez  aside, 
and  assured  him  that  the  cacique  had  an  abundant  hoard  of  pro- 
visions in  secret ;  he  advised  him,  however,  to  seem  to  believe 
his  words,  and  to  make  a  pretended  departure  for  Darien  with 
his  troops,  but  to  return  in  the  night  and  take  the  village  by 
surprise.  Vasco  Nunez  adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor.  He 
took  a  cordial  leave  of  Careta,  and  set  off  for  the  settlement.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  however,  when  the  savages  were  buried  in 
deep  sleep,  Vasco  Nuflez  led  his  men  into  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  before  the  inhabitants  could  rouse  themselves  to  re- 
sistance, made  captives  of  Careta,  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
many  of  his  people.  He  discovered  also  the  hoard  of  provisions, 
with  which  he  loaded  two  brigantines,  and  returned  with  his 
booty  and  his  captives  to  Darien, 

When  the  unfortunate  cacique  beheld  his  family  in  chains, 
and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  despair ; 
**  What  have  I  done,"  said  he  to  Vasco  Nunez,  '^  that  thou 
shouldst  treat  me  thus  cruelly  1  None  of  thy  people  ever  came 
to  my  land  that  were  not  fed,  and  sheltered,  and  treated  with 
loving  kindness.  When  thou  camest  to  my  dwelling,  did  1  meet 
thee  with  a  javelin  in  my  hand  ?  Did  I  not  set  meat  and  drink 
before  thee,  and  welcome  thee  as  a  brother  ?  Set  me  free,  there- 
fore, with  my  family  and  people,  and  we  will  remain  thy  friends. 
We  will  supply  thee  with  provisions,  and  reveal  to  thee  the 
riches  of  the  land.  Dost  thou  doubt  my  faith  ]  Behold  my 
daughter,  I  give  her  to  thee  as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her 
for  thy  wife,  and  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her  family  and  her 


I  n 
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Vas(X3  Xuficz  felt  the  forei*  of  theso  A^'ords,  and  knew  the  im- 
portaiu't'  uf  forming  u  strou*^  ulliuiiou  uiaoiig  the  natives.  Hw 
captivo  niaitl,  also,  as  she  st(»od  troiubliiig  und  dejcetod  befon 
him,  found  great  favor  in  his  evi-s,  for  site  was  young  and  beia- 
tifiil.  He  grantitl,  thiTt-fore,  the  prayer  of  tho  cacique,  andae* 
cepti^l  liis  (laugliter,  engaging,  niori*over,  to  aid  the  father  aguui 
his  eneniiea,  on  ciJiidition  of  his  furnishing  provisions  to  dM 
coU>nv. 

Careta  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  during  which  time 
hi^  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Vosoo  Nuilez  took 
him  on  1>oard  of  liis  sliips,  and  showed  him  every  part  of  them, 
lie  disphiyeil  before  him  also  the  war-horses,  with  their  armor 
and  rich  caparisons,  and  astonished  him  with  tho  thunder  of  ar 
tillery.  Lest  he  should  be  too  much  daunted  by  these  warlike 
spectacles,  he  caused  the  musicians  to  perform  a  harmoniooi 
concert  on  their  instruments,  at  which  tho  cacique  was  lost  in 
adminition.  Thus  having  impn^ssed  him  with  a  wonderful  idea 
of  the  power  and  en<lowments  of  his  new  allies,  he  loaded  him 
with  presents,  and  permitted  him  to  depart.* 

Careta  retumeil  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his  daoghter 
remained  with  Vasco  Nufiez,  willinjily  for  his  sake  giving  up 
her  family  and  native  home.  Tliey  were  never  marries],  but  she 
considered  hersi'lf  his  wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to  the 
usages  of  her  own  country  ;  and  he  treated  her  with  fondnen^ 
allowing  her  gradually  to  acquire  great  influence  over  him.  To 
his  affection  for  this  damsel,  his  ultimate  ruin  is  in  some  measure 
to  be  ascribed. 

*  P.  Martyr,  dccad.  iii.  cap.  0. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TASOO  KUSBZ  BSAB8  OV  A  BSA  BEYOND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Vasco  NuSkz  kept  his  word  with  the  father  of  his  Indian  beauty. 
Taking  with  him  eighty  men,  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Rod- 
rigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenarcs,  ho  repaired  by  sea  to  Coyba,  the 
province  of  the  cacique.  Here  landing,  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  Ponca,  the  great  adversary  of  Careta,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Ho  then  ravaged  his  lands,  and 
sacked  his  villages,  in  which  he  found  considerable  booty.  Re- 
turning to  Coyba,  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by  Carcta, 
he  next  made  a  friendly  visit  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Coma- 
grc,  with  was  under  the  sway  of  a  cacique,  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  3000  fighting  men  at  his  command. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  in 
a  beautiful  plain,  twelve  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  approach  of 
Vasco  Nuriez,  the  cacique  came  forth  to  meet  him,  attended  by 
seven  sons,  all  fine  young  men,  the  offspring  of  his  various 
wives.  He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  his  people.  The  Spaniards  were  conduct- 
ed  with  great  ceremony  to  the  village,  where  quarters  were  as- 
signed them,  and  they  were  furnished  with  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend  upon 

them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they  had  yet  seen 
fc»r  magnitude,  and  for  the  skill  and  solidity  of  the  architecture. 
It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in 
breadth,  founded  upon  great  logs,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall ; 
while  the  upper  part  was  of  wood  work,  curiously  interwoven, 
Vol.  III.— 7 
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and  wrought  with  such  l)c:uity  as  to  cause  surprise  and  admin* 
tion.     It  contained  many  cu  mm  odious  apartments.     There  were 
store-rooms  als«) ;  one  filled  with  bread,  with  venison,  and  other 
provisions;  another  with  various   spirituous  beveragoa,  which 
the  Indians  mailc  from  maize,  from  a  species  of  the  palm,  and 
from  r«X)ts  of  ditferent  kinds.     There  woh  also  a  great  hall  in  a 
retiriKl  and  secret  part  of  the  building,  wherein  Comagrc  pr^- 
served  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  an<l  relatives.     These  had  beta 
driiHl  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  free  them  fnim  corruption,  and  afle^ 
M'ards  wrappiHl  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly  wniught,  and  inter- 
woven with  pearls  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  with  certain  stonet 
held  pr(H*ious  by  the  natives.     They  were  then  hung  al>out  tlw 
hall  with  cords  of  cotton,  and  regarded  with  great  reverence,  if 
not  with  religions  devotion. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  cacique  was  of  a  lofty  and  generous 
spirit,  and  distinguishinl  above  the  n^st  by  his  superior  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity.  Perceiving,  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  a  *'  wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  bj 
shifts  and  s[>oiI,^'  he  sought  to  gain  favor  for  himsi*lf  and  fomiij 
.by  gratifving  their  avarice.  He  gave  Vasco  Nunez  and  Col- 
menares,  therefore,  4000  ounces  of  gold,  ^^  rought  into  various 
ornaments,  together  with  sixty  slaves,  captives  taken  in  tbo 
wars.  Vasco  Nunez  ordered  one-fifth  of  the  gold  to  be  weighed 
out  and  set  apart  for  the  crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  sluired  among 
his  followers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  Comagre,  in  the  presi^nce  of  the  youthful  cjicique  wh<»  bad 
made  the  gift.  As  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  it  out,  a  violcnl 
quarrel  arose  among  them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  picocf 
which  fell  to  their  respective  shares.     Tlie  high-minded  sa^-agt 
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was  disgusted  at  this  sordid  brawl  among  beings  whom  he  had 
regarded  with  such  reverence.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  disdain 
he  struck  the  scales  with  his  fist,  and  scattered  the  glittering  gold 
about  the  porch.     "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  you  quarrel   for 

• 

such  a  trifle  1  If  this  gold  is  indeed  so  precious  in  your  eyes, 
that  for  it  alone  you  abandon  your  homes,  invade  the  peaceful 
lands  of  others,  and  expose  yourselves  to  such  suflcrings  and 
perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may  gratify  your 
-wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  mountains,"  continued 
he,  pointing  to  the  south ;  **  beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea, 
which  may  be  discerned  from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by 
people  who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and  furnished, 
like  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the  streams  which  flow  down 
the  southern  side  of  those  mountains  into  that  sea  abound  in 
gold ;  and  the  kings  who  reign  upon  its  borders  eat  and  drink 
out  of  golden  vessels.  Gold,  in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and  common 
among  those  people  of  the  south  as  iron  is  among  you  Spaniards." 

Vasco  Nunez  inquired  eagerly  as  to  the  means  of  penetrating 
to  this  sea,  and  to  the  opulent  regions  on  its  shores.  *'  The 
task,"  replied  the  prince,  "  is  diflicult  and  dangerous.  You  must 
pass  through  the  territories  of  many  powerful  caciques,  who  will 
oppose  you  with  hosts  of  warriors.  Some  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  infested  by  fierce  and  cruel  cannibals,  a  wandering,  law- 
less race :  but,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  encounter  the  great 
cacique  Tubanam^,  whose  territories  are  at  the  distance  of  six 
days'  journey,  and  more  rich  in  gold  than  any  other  province ; 
this  cacique  will  be  sure  to  come  forth  against  you  with  a  mighty 
force.  To  accomplish  your  enterprise,  therefore,  will  require  at 
least  a  thousand  men  armed  like  those  who  follow  you." 

The  youthfiil  cacique  gave  him  further  information  on  the 
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subject,  collcct<><I  fVom  various  captives  taken  in  battle,  mi 
from  one  of  hin  own  natiiui,  who  hjid  been  for  a  long  timeii 
captivity  to  Tuliunania,  tlie  powerful  cacique  of  the  golda 
rculiu.  He  moreover  otTenMl  to  j^rove  the  sincerity  of  hia  worii 
by  accompanying  Va8^*<j  Nufirz,  in  any  expedition  to  those 
parts,  at  tlio  head  c)f  his  fatiier*s  warriors. 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  receivc<l  by  Vasco  Nuiicxcf 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realms,  and  it  had  an  ironu^* 
ttto  efiiH't  upon  his  whole  character  and  conduct.  Tliia  hitkeftD 
wondering  and  di'speratc  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened  ti 
his  ambition,  w  hich,  if  a<'complishe«b  would  elevate  him  to  {am 
and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  great  captaiv 
and  discfwerers  of  the  earth.  Ili'mvforth  the  disc^ivcry  of  tk 
sea  l>eyond  the  mountains  was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughtiL 
and  his  whole  spirit  S4'cm<'d  rousiHl  and  eimoble«l  by  the  idea. 

lie  hastened  his  return  to  Darien,  to  make  the  neccssarr 
pn'parations  for  this  sph^ndi*!  enterpris<\  Before  departing  froo 
the  provinei'  of  Comagre,  ho  baptized  that  aiciqne  by  the  ntnw 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  performed  the  siimc  eeremony  upon  his  son 
and  several  of  his  subjects  ; — thus  singularly  did  avarice  and^^ 
ligion  go  hand  in  hainl  in  the  ct^nduet  <if  the  Spanish  discovcras 

Scarcely  had  Vasco  Nunez  returned  to  Darien,  when  tk 
Ri-gidor  Valdivia  arrive*!  from  Ilispaniola,  but  with  no  mow 
provisions  than  could  be  br<»ught  in  his  small  caravel.  Thar 
were  soon  consumed,  and  the  general  scarcity  continued,  k 
was  heighteneil  by  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain,  which  brought  such  torrents  from  the  mountains  that  the 
river  swelle<l  and  overflowed  its  banks,  laying  waste  all  the  ad- 
jacent fields  which  had  been  cultiv;tte<i.  In  this  extn^nity,  Va«« 
Nuficz  despatched  Valdivia  a  second  time  to  Ilispaniola  ft»r  pro- 
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▼isions.  Animated  also  by  the  loftier  views  of  his  present  am- 
bition, he  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who  governed  at  San 
Domingo,  informing  him  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  a 
great  sea  and  opulent  realms  beyond  the  mountains,  and  en- 
treating him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  king  that  one  thousand 
men  might  be  immediately  furnished  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
80  grand  a  discovery.  He  sent  him  also  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  in  gold,  to  be  remitted  to  the  king,  as  the  royal 
fifths  of  what  had  already  been  collected  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Many  of  his  followers,  likewise,  forwarded  sums  of  gold  to  be 
remitted  to  their  creditors  in  Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  Vasoo 
Nuiiez  prayed  the  admiral  to  yield  him.  prompt  succor  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  footing  in  the  land,  representing  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  maintaining,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  so  vast  a  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXPEDITION  OF  VASGO  NUSEZ  IN  QUEST  OF  THB  OOLDEM  TEMPLE  OF 

nOBATBA. 

[1512.] 

While  Vasco  Nunez  awaited  the  result  of  this  mission  of  Val- 
divia,  his  active  disposition  prompted  foraging  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  country. 

Among  various  rumors  of  golden  realms  in  the  interior  of 
this  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a  province  called  Dobay- 
ba,  situated  about  forty  leagues  distant,  on  the  banks  of  a  great 
river  which  emptied  itself  by  several  mouths,  into  a  comer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
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ThiA  province  derived  its  name,  oeoording  to  Indian  tnditioo, 
from  a  mighty  female  of  the  dlden  time,  the  mother  of  thegoi 
M'ho  created  the  sim  and  moon  and  all  good  things.  She  hi 
p^iwer  over  the  elements,  fu*nding  thunder  and  lightnii^  to  kj 
waste  the  lands  of  those  who  displeased  her,  but  showering  dovi 
fertility  and  ahinidanee  upon  the  possessicms  of  her  faithful  ir» 
Bhipp<'rs.  Others  dcs<TilMHl  her  as  having  been  an  Indian  prinoei^ 
who  onee  reigned  among  the  m(»untains  of  Dohayba,  and  m 
renowned  thn>ughout  the  land  for  her  supernatural  power  aal 
wisdom.  AfivT  her  death,  divine  honors  were  paid  her,  and  i 
great  temple  was  erected  for  her  worship.  Hither  the  natim 
repain>d  from  far  and  near,  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage,  beariif 
oflcrings  of  their  most  valiiuMe  efr»»et».  Tlie  caciques  who  mW 
over  distant  territories  also  sent  golden  tributes,  at  certain  tiiui 
of  the  year,  to  bo  d.'posited  in  this  temple,  and  slaves  to  benfr 
rifieed  at  this  shrine.  At  one  time,  it  was  added,  this  woraiif 
fell  into  disuse,  the  pilgrimages  W(>re  discontinued,  and  the  ct 
citjues  neglected  to  wMid  their  tributes ;  whereupon  the  deity,  M 
a  punishment,  inflicted  a  drought  upon  the  country.  The  springi 
and  fountains  failed,  the  rivers  were  dried  up ;  the  inliabitanti 
of  the  m<»untains  were  obligi-d  to  descend  into  the  plains,  when 
they  digged  pits  and  wt'lls,  but  these  likewise  failing,  a  gml 
part  of  the  nations  perishtMl  with  thirst.  Tlie  remainder  iMMtf^twi 
to  propitiate  the  deity  by  tributes  and  s;ierific*es,  and  thus  H» 
(•ceded  in  averting  her  displeasure.  In  (»on sequence  of  oficriiy 
of  the  kind,  made  for  generations  from  all  parts  of  the  oountrfi 
the  temple  was  said  to  he  filled  with  treasure,  and  its  walls  M 
be  covered  with  golden  gi(\s.*  In  addition  to  the  tale  of  tMi 
temple,  the  Indians  gave  marvellous  accounts  of  the    geMnl 

*  Peter  Martyr,  dccad.  iii.  cap.  6.     Idem,  dccad.  vii.  cap.  IQ. 
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-wealth  of  this  province,  dedaring  that  it  abounded  with  mines 
of  gold,  the  veins  of  which  inched  from  the  dwelling  of  the  ca- 
cique to  the  borders  of  his  dominions. 

To  penetrate  to  tliis  territory,  and  above  all,  to  secure  the 
treasures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an  enterprise  suited  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.  Vasco  Nuiiez  chose  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  his  hardiest  men  for  the  purpose.  Em- 
barking them  in  two  brigantines  and  a  number  of  canoes,  he  set 
sail  from  Darien,  and,  after  standing  about  nine  leagues  to  the 
east,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Juan,  or  the 
Great  River  of  St.  John,  also  called  the  Atrato,  which  is  since 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Darien.  Hero 
he  detached  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares  with  one-third  of 
his  forces,  to  explore  the  stream,  while  he  himself  proceeded 
with  the  residue  to  another  branch  of  the  river,  wliich  he  was 
told  flowed  from  the  province  of  Dobayba,  and  which  he  ascend- 
ed, flushed  with  sanguine  expectations.* 

His  old  enemy  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien,  however,  had 
discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  taken  measures 
to  disappoint  it ;  repairing  to  the  province  of  Dobayba,  he  had 

* 

*  In  recording  this  expedition,  the  anthor  has  followed  the  old  Spanish 
narratives,  written  when  the  face  of  the  country  was  but  little  known,  and 
be  was  much  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  accounts  givep  of  numerous  streams 
with  the  rivers  laid  down  on  modem  maps.  By  a  clear  and  Judicious  ex- 
pbinatioo,  given  in  the  recent  work  of  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  it  appears 
that  the  Afferent  streams  explored  by  Vasco  Kufiez  and  Colmenares  were 
all  branches  of  one  grand  river,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  among  the  plains  and  morasses 
bordering  the  bottom  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  discharges  itself  by 
various  mouths  into  the  gulf.  In  fact,  the  stream  which  ran  by  the  infant 
«lty  of  Santo  Maria  de  U  Antigua  was  but  one  of  its  branches,  a  fact  entir«lj 
snknown  to  Yaaco  Nufies  and  his  companions. 
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prevaili'd  upon  its  ca(.-ique  to  retire  at  the  approadi  of  the  SpM 
iiirJs,  leaving  his  country  dosertcd. 

Vasi*o  NuHi'Z  found  a  villugo  situated  in  a  mmnhy  ndg^ib» 
h<>od,  on  tho  l»anks  of  the  river,  and  mistook  it  for  the  rewdentt 
of  the  ciiriquo  :  it  was  silent  and  abandoned.  There  waa  notai 
Indian  to  bo  met  with,  from  wliom  he  eould  obtain  auy  infonMr 
tion  alM)ut  the  c*mntry,  or  who  eould  guide  him  to  the  goUa 
temple.  Tic  was  disappointed,  also,  in  his  hopes  of  obtainingi 
supply  of  provisions,  l)Ut  he  fi»und  weapons  of  ^'arious  Yaauk 
han<;in<^  in  the  desert e<l  houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  piees 
of  gold  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  eastellanos.  Discouraged 
by  the  siivage  lonk  of  tlic  surrounding  wiMemesa,  which  vai 
perplext^d  by  deep  morasses,  and  having  no  guides  to  aid  himii 
exploring  it,  he  j>ut  all  the  bcuity  he  had  oolKn^ted  into  two  lai^ 
eanoes,  and  made  his  wav  ba<-k  to  the  Gulf  of  UralMU  TIerehe 
was  assaib»d  by  a  violent  tempest,  whieh  nearly  wrecked  his  two 
brigantines,  and  obliged  him  to  throw  a  great  part  of  their  cv- 
goes  overl)oard.  The  two  eaiioes  (xmtaining  the  booty  wen 
swallowi»d  up  by  the  raging  sea,  and  all  their  crews  perished. 

Thus  baffled  and  temptvst-tnst,  Vjis<»o  Nunez  at  length  sop- 
ceedi^i  in  getting  int<»  what  is  termed  the  Grand  River,  whick 
ho  ascended,  and  rejoined  Ccdmenan^s  and  his  detachmenL 
They  now  extended  their  excursions  up  a  stream  which  emptied 
itself  into  the  Grand  River,  and  whieh,  from  the  dark  hue  of  ill 
waters,  they  calle<l  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Black  River.  They  ali0 
explored  certain  other  tributary  streams,  branching  firom  it| 
though  not  without  oci'asional  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 

Ascending  one  of  thi»sc  minor  rivers  with  a  part  of  his  nieOi 

•  Vasco  NuHez  came  ^>  the  territories  of  a  caeicjue  named  Abibey* 

ba,  who  reigned  over  a  region  of  marshes  and  shallow  lakea 
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The  habitations  of  the  natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches  of 
immense  and  lofty  trees.  They  were  large  enough  to  contain 
"whole  family  connections,  and  were  constructed  partly  of  wood, 
partly  of  a  kind  of  wicker-work,  combining  strength  and  pliabil- 
ity, and  yielding  uninjured  to  the  motion  of  the  branches  when 
agitated  by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  ascended  to  them  with 
great  agility,  by  light  ladders,  formed  of  great  reeds  split  through 
the  middle,  for  the  reeds  on  this  coast  grow  to  the  thickness  of 
a  man^s  body.  These  ladders  they  drew  up  after  them  at  night, 
or  in  case  of  attack.  These  habitations  were  well  stocked  with 
provisions ;  but  the  fermented  beverages,  of  which  these  people 
liad  always  a  supply,  were  buried  in  vessels  in  the  earth,  at  the 
loot  of  the  tree,  lest  they  should  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  houses.  Close  by,  also,  were  the  canoes  with  which 
they  navigated  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  their  marshy  country, 
and  followed  their  main  occupation  of  fishing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  took  refuge  in 
their  tree-built  castles,  and  drew  up  the  ladders.  The  former 
called  upon  them  to  descend,  and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  this  the 
cacique  replied,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  molested,  seeing 
he  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threatened,  unless  he  came 
6own,  to  fell  the  trees,  or  to  set  fire  to  them,  and  bum  him  and 
his  wives  and  children.  The  cacique  was  disposed  to  consent, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  people.  Upon  this 
the  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  down  the  trees,  but  were  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones.  They  covered  themselves,  however,  with 
their  bucklers,  assailed  the  trees  vigorously  with  their  hatchets, 
and  soon  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate.  The  cacigue 
descended  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children.  The  first  de- 
mand of  the  Spaniards  was  for  gold.  He  assured  them  he  had 
Voim  in.— t* 
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none ;  for^  having  no  need  of  it,  he  had  never  made  it  an  ohjjtd 
of  his  search.  Being  importuned,  however,  he  said  that  if  te 
were  permitted  to  repair  to  certain  mountains  at  a  diatanoe,  h 
would  iu  a  few  days  ri-turn  and  bring  tliem  what  they  desirei 
They  permitted  him  to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  children  i 
hostiiges,  but  they  Haw  no  more  of  the  cacique.  Aflcr  reniainii| 
here  a  few  day r,  and  n*galing  on  the  provisions  which  thej  food 
in  abundance,  they  continued  their  foraging  expeditiona,  oftn 
opposed  by  the  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and  suffering  oocasioB 
loss,  but  inflicting  great  liavoc  on  their  opposers. 

Having  thus  overrun  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  i 
grand  object  presenting  to  lure  him  on  to  further  enterprii% 
Vas^o  Nunez  at  length  returned  to  Duri^n  with  the  spoils  oi 
captives  ho  had  taken,  leaving  Bnrtolonie  Ilurtado,  with  thiitr 
men,  in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  ti 
hold  the  country  in  subjection.  Thus  terminated  the  first  expr 
dition  in  quest  of  the  golden  temple  of  Dolmyba,  which,  fcr 
some  time,  continu«*d  to  be  a  favorite  object  of  enterprise  ^m(^ 
the  adventurers  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  V. 

niBASTEB  OJT  TTia  BLACK  BIVER.— INDIAN  PLOT   AOADTBT   D 


Bartolomb  Hurtado,  being  left  to  his  own  discreti^m  on  * 
banks  of  the  Black  River,  occupied  himself  occasionally  in  Ini^ 
ing  the  scattered  natives  who  straggled  about  the  surrouadi^j 
forests.  Having  in  this  way  picked  up  twenty-four  captiv€a»li{ 
put  them  on  board  of  a  large  canoe,  like  so  much  live  ato^kj 
be  transported  to  Dar/*in  and  sold  as  slavt^    Twenty  of  hittf ' 
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lowers,  who  were  infirm  either  from  wounds  or  the  diseases  of 
the  climate,  embarked  also  in  the  canoe,  so  that  only  ten  men 
remained  with  Hurtado.  , 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended  the  Black 
River  slowly,  between  banks  overhung  with  forests.  Zemaco, 
the  indefatigable  cacique  of  Darien,  was  on  the  watch,  and  way- 
laid the  ark  with  four  canoes  filled  with  warriors,  armed  with 
war-clubs  and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  Spaniards,  being 
sick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance ;  some  were  massacred, 
others  leaped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned.  Two  only  es- 
caped, by  clinging  to  two  trunks  of  trees  that  were  floating  down 
the  river,  and  covering  themselves  with  the  branches.  Reaching 
the  shore  in  safety,  they  returned  to  Bartolome  Hurtado  with 
the  tragical  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  followers.  Hurtado  was 
so  disheartened  by  the  news,  and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  that  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Black  River,  and  return  to  Da- 
rien. He  was  quickened  in  this  resolution  by  receiving  intima- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  forming  among  the  natives.  The  implaca- 
ble Zemaco  had  drawn  four  other  caciques  into  a  secret  plan  to 
assemble  their  vassals  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Darien  : 
Hurtado  hastened  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to  carry 
tidings  to  the  settlement  of  this  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  alarmed  at  his  intelligence;  others  treated  it  as  a 
&lse  rumor  of  the  Indians,  and  no  preparations  were  made 
against  what  might  be  a  mere  imaginary  danger. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female  captives 
owned  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  an  Indian  damsel,  named  Fulvia ; 
to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty,  he  had  shown  great 
favor,  and  who  had  become  strongly  attached  to  him.    She  had 
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a  hrothor  amnn|r  the  warriors  <»f  Zeiiiaco,  who  often  visited  ha 
in  siK-rt't.  Ilk  one  ui'  his  visit8  \iv  inturiiit*il  her  that  on  a  certain  * 
uijiii  the  si'itliMiitiit  woiiM  he*  uttackiHJy  and  every  Spaniard de 
strovrd.  lie  cliar^t^l  lu-r,  thiToturi*,  to  hide  hvraelf  that  night 
ill  a  certain  pla^t',  until  he  should  i*ona'  to  licr  aid,  leat  ahe  ahuuU 
be  slain  in  the  ei>ntusion  of  the  massaere. 

When  her  brother  was  ^(»nc.  a  violent  struggle  took  pUee 
ill  the  bosom  of  tlie  hidian  j^irl,  Utween  her  filling  tor  her  fiuD- 
ily  and  her  people,  and  her  atVeetion  for  Vasco  Nunez.  Tlie  lat- 
ter at  length  prevailed,  and  she  reveuKnl  all  that  had  been  told 
to  her.  Tlie  Spaniard  prevailed  on  her  to  send  for  her  brother^ 
under  preteiu*e  of  aidin<{  her  to  escape.  Having  him  in  his  pov> 
or,  he  e.\tort(Ml  fi-oiii  him  all  that  he  knew  of  the  desisns  of  tbe 
cneinv.  ITi?<  eonfessinn  shttwed  what  imminent  diingt^r  hadhea 
lurking  round  Vaset>  Nunez  in  his  most  unsusj^ieeting  momentib 
Tlie  ]>ri.soiier  inforineil  him  that  he  had  been  one  of  forty  Indian* 
8i*nt  ju>me  time  before  by  the  eaeitpie  Zeinaeo  t<»  Vasi-o  Nuuei, 
in  S(M'min«r  friendship,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  tbe 
fields  adjacent  to  the  si'ltlement.  They  had  seeri't  tirders,  how- 
ever, to  tako  an  opportunity,  when  the  Spaniani  should  conie 
fortli  to  inspect  their  work,  to  sot  u{xin  him  in  an  unguardtid 
moment,  and  destrov  him.  Fortunatolv,  Vnsoo  NuHez  alwavi 
visited  the  fields  mounted  on  his  war-horse,  and  armed  with  lance 
and  target,  and  the  hidians  were  so  awiMl  Ity  his  martial  appeA^ 
ance,  and  ))y  the  terrible  animal  he  bestnxle,  that  they  dared  not 
attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  Zenuico  re- 
Bf^irted  to  the  c«)nspiracy  with  which  the  settlement  was  nov 
menaced.  Five  cjieiqui's  had  joined  hi  the  confederacy  :  they 
had  prepared  a  hundred  canoes;    amassed  provisions   for  in 
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army ;  and  concerted  to  assemble  five  thousand  picked  warriors 
at  a  certain  time  and  place ;  with  these  they  were  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  settlement  by  land  and  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  to  slaughter  every  Spaniard. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  chiefs  were  to  be  found, 
and  where  they  had  deposited  their  provisions,  Vasco  Nunez 
chose  seventy  of  his  best  men,  well  armed,  and  made  a  circuit 
by  land,  while  Colmcnares,  with  sixty  men,  sallied  forth  secretly 
in  four  canoes,  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.  In  this  way  they 
surprised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal confederates,  and  got  possession  of  all  their  provisions, 
though  they  failed  to  capture  the  formidable  Zemaco.  The  In- 
dian general  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their  captive  followers. 
The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan,  and  the  punishment  of  its  de- 
visers, spread  terror  throughout  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
prevented  any  further  hostilities.  Vasco  Nunez,  however,  caused 
a  strong  fortress  of  wood  to  be  immediately  erected,  to  guard 
against  any  future  assaults  of  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TOmnCB  FACTIONS  IN  TTTE  COLONY. — ABBO0ANCX  OF  ALONZO  PSBEZ 

AND  THE  BACHELOR   CORBAL. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  timo  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of 

Valdivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings  had  been  received  from 

him.     Many  began  to  fear  that  some  disaster  had  befallen  him  ; 

while  others  insinuated  that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zamudio 

might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission,  and,  having 
Vol.  III.— 7* 
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appropriat4*d  to  their  own  use  tho  gold  with  which  they  hid 
boi'ti  iiitrutftod,  ulmiidoiuHl  tlie  colony  to  its  fate. 

ViisK*o  NuHcz  hiiii»rlf  was  harassed  by  those  surmiaes ;  and 
by  the  droad  h'st  tho  lluchvlor  Enois«)  should  succeed  in  preju- 
dicin<$  tho  mind  of  his  soven^i^i  against  him.  Impati«it  of  thif 
state  of  anxious  sus|K*n!>e,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Spain,  to 
eonimunicato  in  ]»erHon  all  tlrnt  he  had  h(*ard  concerning  the 
Southern  Si'a,  and  to  ask  for  the  troi»ps  necessary  for  its  dis- 
coverv. 

Every  one,  however,  both  friend  and  f^x",  exdaimcd  against 
sueh  a  measure,  representing  his  iiresenee  as  indispensable  to 
tho  safety  of  tlio  colony,  from  his  great  talents  as  a  commander, 
and  the  fear  entertained  of  him  bv  the  Indians. 

Aller  much  debate  and  eoiit<.>iition,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  Juan  de  Cayzedo  and  Kodrigo  Enriqnez  de  Colmenarei 
should  go  in  liis  plaee,  instruetini  to  make  all  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  Uie  king.  I^ttters  were  written  also,  contidning 
extravagant  accounts  of  the  rielu's  of  the  country,  partly  dictated 
by  tlie  sanguine  hopes  of  Uie  writers,  and  i>artly  by  the  fiiblei 
of  the  nativi*s.  Tlie  rumored  wt»alth  of  the  province  of  Dobay- 
ba,  and  tho  treasures  of  its  gohleii  ti'mple,  were  not  forgotten; 
and  on  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain  by  tho  commissi(»ner8,a  native 
of  the  province  of  Zenu,  whero  gold  was  said  to  be  gathered  in 
nets  stretched  across  tho  mountain  streams.  To  give  more 
weight  to  all  these  stories,  every  one  contributed  s<mie  porti<« 
of  gold  from  his  private  hoard,  to  Ikj  presented  to  the  king  ia 
addition  to  tho  amount  arising  from  his  fiflhs. 

But  little  time  had  elapsed  atler  the  departure  of  the  con^ 
missioncrs,  when  new  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  colony.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  adr 
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venturers  could  remain  long  tranquil  during  a  time  of  suffering 
under  rulers  of  questionable  authority.  Vasco  Nufiez,  it  b  true, 
had  risen  by  his  courage  and  abilities ;  but  he  had  risen  from 
among  their  ranks ;  he  was  in  a  manner  of  their  own  creation ; 
and  they  had  not  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  him  as  a 
governor,  to  forget  that  he  was  recently  but  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortime,  and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  factious  discontent,  however,  was  directed  at  first  against 
a  favorite  of  Vasco  NufSez,  rather  than  against  himself.  He  had 
invested  Btstrtolome  Hurtado,  the  commander  of  the  Black  River, 
with  considerable  authority  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter  gave 
great  offence  by  his  oppressive  conduct.  Hurtado  had  particu- 
larly aggrieved  by  his  arrogance  one  Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a 
touchy  cavalier,  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  peculiarly  gifled  with 
the  sensitive  punctilio  of  a  Spaniard.  Firing  at  some  indignity, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  Alonzo  Perez  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  disaffected,  and  was  immediately  chosen  as  their 
leader.  Thus  backed  by  a  faction,  he  clamored  loudly  for  the 
punishment  of  Hurtado ;  and,  finding  his  demands  unattended  to, 
threw  out  threats  of  deposing  Vasco  Nuiiez.  The  latter,  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  promptness,  seized  upon  the  testy  Alonzo  Perez, 
and  threw  him  into  prison,  to  digest  his  indignities  and  cool  his 
passion  at  leisure. 

The  conspirators  flew  to  arms  to  liberate  their  leader.  The 
friends  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  equally  on  the  alert.  The  two  par- 
ties drew  out  in  battle  array  in  the  public  square,  and  a  san- 
guinary conflict  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Fortunately, 
there  were  some  cool  heads  Icfl  in  the  colony.  These  interfered 
at  the  critical  moment,  representing  to  the  angry  adversaries 
that,  if  they  fought  among  themselves,  and  diminished  their  air 
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ready  scanty  numbers,  even  the  conquerors  must  eventoally  fidl 
a  prey  to  the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  efllect.  A  parley  ensued,  and,  after 
much  noisy  debate,  a  kind  of  compromise  was  made.  Alonao 
Perez  ^as  liberated,  and  the  mutineers  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
homes.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were  again  in  arms,  and 
seized  upon  Bartolome  Ilurtado ;  but  after  a  little  while  were 
prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their  factious  views  seemed 
turned  to  a  hi^er  object.  They  broke  forth  into  loud  murmurs 
against  Vasco  Nuiiez,  complaining  that  he  had  not  made  a  fiur 
division  of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  in  the  late  expeditions^  and 
threatening  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  account.  Above  all, 
thev  clamored  for  an  immediate  distribution  of  ten  thousand  cas- 
tellanos  in  gold,  yet  imshared. 

Vasco  Nunez  imderstood  too  well  the  riotous  nature  of  the 
people  under  him,  and  his  own  precarious  hold  on  their  obe- 
dience, to  attempt  to  cope  with  them  in  this  moment  of  turbu- 
lence. He  shrewdly  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  firom 
the  sight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  them  to  divide  the  ^oil 
among  themselves,  trusting  to  their  own  strife  for  his  securitj. 
That  very  night  he  sallied  forth  into  the  country,  under  pretcsice 
of  going  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  found  themselves  in  poaacs- 
sion  of  the  field.  Alonzo  Perea,  the  pragmatical  ringleader,  in- 
mediately  assumed  the  command,  seconded  by  the  Bachelor  Cor 
ral.  Their  first  measure  was  to  seize  upon  the  ten  thousand 
castelhinos,  and  to  divide  them  am«>ng  the  multitude,  by  way  of 
securing  their  own  popukrity.  The  event  proved  the  sagacity 
and  forethought  of  Vasco  Nunci.  Scarcely  had  these  hotheaded 
intermeddlers  entered  upon  the  partition  of  the  gold,  than  a  fir 
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rious  strife  arose.  Every  one  was  dissatisfiecl  with  his  share, 
considering  his  merits  entitled  to  peculiar  recompense.  Every 
attempt  to  appease  the  rabble  only  augmented  their  violence, 
and  in  their  rage  they  swore  that  Vasco  Nuficz  had  always  shown 
more  judgment  and  discrimination  in  his  distributions  to  men 

of  merit. 

The  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  lif^  up  their 
voices ;  "  Vasco  Nufiez,'*  said  they,  "  won  the  gold  by  his  enter- 
prise and  valor,  and  would  have  shared  it  with  the  brave  and 
the  deserving ;  but  these  men  have  seized  upon  it  by  factious 
means,  and  would  squander  it  upon  their  minions."  The  multi- 
tude, who,  in  fact,  admired  the  soldier-like  qualities  of  Vasco 
Nunez,  displayed  one  of  the  customary  reverses  of  popular  feel- 
ing. The  touchy  Alonzo  Perez,  his  coadjutor  the  Bachelor  Cor- 
ral, and  several  other  of  the  ringleaders,  were  seized,  put  into 
irons,  and  confined  in  the  fortress ;  and  Vasco  Nuficz  was  re- 
called with  loud  acclamations  to  the  settlement. 

How  long  this  pseudo-commander  nii^ht  have  been  able  to 
manage  the  unstead}'  populace,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  just 
at  this  juncture  two  ships  arrived    from    Hispaniola,  freighted 
with  supplies,  and  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     They  brought  also  a  commission  to  Vasco  Nunez, 
sifrned  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Hispani- 
ola, (to  whom  he  had  sent  a  private  present  of  fjold.)  constitntin<T 
him  captain-general  of  the  colony.     It  is  doubtful  whether  Pasa- 
monte possessed  the  power  to  confer  such  a  commission,  thoniih 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  clothed  him  with  it,  as  a  kind  of 
ch«H!k  upon  the  authority  of  the  admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
then  governor  of  Hispaniola,  of  whose  extensive  sway  in  the  New 
"orld  the  monarch  was  secretly  jealous.     At  any  rate,  the 
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treasurer  appears  to  have  acted  in  full  confideiioe  of  the  ultimila 
approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a  commission  which 
clothed  him  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  rojal  sanction.  Fee- 
ing more  assured  in  his  situation,  and  being  naturally  of  a  gen- 
erous and  forgiving  temper,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  in  this 
moment  of  exultation,  to  release  and  pardon  Alonzo  Perez,  the 
Bachelor  Corral,  and  tlie  other  ringleaders  of  the  late  commo- 
tions ;  and  for  a  time  the  feuds  and  factions  of  this  petty  oowr 
munity  were  lulled  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TASGO  NXTSEZ  DSTERMINSS  TO  SEEK  THE  SEA.  BEYOND  TmB  UOVSTAOL 

[1618.] 

The  temporary  triumph  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  soon  overcast  by 
tidings  from  Spain.  His  late  colleague,  the  alcalde  Zamudie, 
wrote  him  word,  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  had  carried  his  com- 
plaints to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
indignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence  in  his  favor, 
condemning  Vasco  Nunez  in  costs  and  damages.  Zamudio  in- 
formed him  in  addition,  that  he  would  be  immediately  summoned 
to  repair  to  Spain,  and  answer  in  person  the  criminal  charges 
advanced  against  him,  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  and 
probable  death  of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelligence,  whidi 
seemed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all  his  hopes  and  fbrtuneei 
He  was  a  man,  however,  of  prompt  decision  and  intrepid  spirit 
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Hie  iofonnation  received  from  Spain  was  private  and  informal ; 
no  order  had  yet  arrived  from  the  king ;  he  was  still  master  of 
his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the  colony.  One  brilliant 
achievement  might  atone  for  all  the  past,  and  fix  him  in  the 
favor  of  the  monarch.  Such  an  achievement  was  within  his 
reach — the  discovery  of  the  southern  sea.  It  is  true,  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  expedition,  but  were  he  to 
wait  for  thsir  arrival  from  Spain,  his  day  of  grace  would  be  past. 
It  was  a  desperate  thing  to  undertake  the  task  with  the  handful 
of  men  at  his  command,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
desperate.  Fame,  fortune,  life  itself  depended  upon  the  success- 
ful and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  enterprise.  To  linger  was 
to  be  lost. 

Vasco  Nuiiez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of  daring  and  reck- 
less adventurers  that  formed  the  colony,  and  chose  one  hundred 
and  ninety  of  the  most  resolute,  vigorous,  and  devoted  to  his 
person.  These  he  armed  with  swords,  targets,  cros^-bows,  and 
arquebuses.  He  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  danger  of  the 
enterprise  into  which  he  was  about  to  lead  them ;  but  the  spirit 
of  these  Spanish  adventurers  was  always  roused  by  the  idea  of 
perilous  and  extravagant  exploit.  To  aid  his  slender  forces,  he 
took  with  him  a  number  of  bloodhounds,  which  had  been  found 
to  be  terrific  allies  in  Indian  warfiirc. 

The  Spanish  writers  make  particular  mention  of  one  of  those 
animals,  named  Leoncico,  which  was  a  constant  companion,  and, 
as  it  were,  body-guard  of  Vasco  Nuftez,  and  describe  him  as  mi- 
nutely as  they  would  a  favorite  warrior.  He  was  of  a  middle 
size,  but  immejisely  strong :  of  a  dull  yellow  or  reddish  color, 
with  a  black  muzzle,  and  his  body  was  scarred  all  over  with 
wounds  received  in  innumerable  battles  with  the  Indians.   Vasco 
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NuHez  always  took  him  on  his  expeditions,  and  sometimes  lent 
him  to  others,  receiving  for  his  services  the  same  share  of  boot/ 
allotted  to  an  armed  man.  In  this  way  he  gained  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  campaigns  upwards  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  had  conceived  such  terror  of  this  animal,  thai  the 
very  sight  of  him  was  sufficient  to  put  a  host  of  them  to  flight.* 
In  addition  to  these  forces,  Vasco  Nuiiez  took  with  him  a 
number  of  the  Indians  of  Darion,  whom  he  had  won  to  him  by 
kindness,  and  whose  services  were  important,  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  habits  and  resources  of  savago 
life.  Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  forth  from  the 
little  colony  of  Darien,  under  the  guidance  of  a  daring,  if  nol 
desperate  commander,  in  quest  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPEDITION   IX   QUEST   OF  THE  SOUTHBRX   SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  tliat  Vasco  Nunez  embarked 
with  his  followers  in  a  brigantine,  and  nine  large  canoes  or  pi- 
rogues, followed  by  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  re- 
mained at  the  settlement.  Standing  to  the  north-westward,  he 
arrived  without  accident  at  Coyba,  the  dominion  of  the  cacique 
Careta,  whose  daughter  he  had  received  as  a  pledge  of  amity. 
That  Indian  beauty  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  Vasco 
Nunez,  and  appears  to  have  Ci»mented  his  friendship  with  her 
father  and  her  pe^)ple.  He  was  received  by  the  caciqne  with 
open  arms,  and  furnished  with  guides  and  warriors  to  aid  him 
in  his  enterprise. 

•  Oriedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  2,  Mp.  8,  Ma 
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Vasco  Nufiez  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba,  to  guard 
the  brigantine  and  canoes,  while  he  should  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  residue.  The  importance  of  his  present  expedition, 
not  merely  as  affecting  his  own  fortunes,  but,  as  it  were,  unfold- 
ing a  mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  impressed  itself 
upon  his  spirit,  and  to  have  given  correspondent  solemnity  to 
his  conduct.  Before  setting  out  upon  his  march,  he  caused  mass 
to  be  performed,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success 
of  his  perilous  undertaking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September,  that  he  struck  off  for  the 
mountains,  llio  march  was  difficult  and  toilsome.  Hie  Span- 
iards, encumbered  with  the  weight  of  their  armor  and  weapons, 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  were  obliged  to 
climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  struggle  through  close  and  tangled 
forests.  Their  Indian  allies  aided  them  by  carrying  their  am- 
munition and  provisions,  and  by  guiding  them  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable paths. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Ponca,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Careta.  The  village  was  lifeless 
and  abandoned  ;  the  cacique  and  his  people  had  fled  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  remained  here  several 
days,  to  recruit  the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who  had 
fallen  ill.  It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  guides  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  wilderness  they  were  approaching.  The  re- 
treat of  Ponca  was  at  length  discovered,  and  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  though  reluctantly,  to  come  to  Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  natives.  The  cacique  was  soon  so  captivated  by  his  kind- 
ness, that  he  revealed  to  him  in  secret  all  he  knew  of  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country.    He  assured  him  of  the  truth  of  what  had 
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Imk^ii  told  liim  of  A  great  pechry  f»r  sea  beyond  the  momitaiiu, 
anil  giiv«)  him  sovcnil  urnaiiuMils  iii^i'iiiously  wrought  of  fine 
gold,  which  lull i  hoon  bmiiirht  from  the  countries  upon  its  bo^ 
ders.  lie  told  him,  moreover,  that  when  he  had  attuned  the 
Kuniniit  of  a  lot\y  rid^^i*,  to  >Ahich  he  pointed,  and  which  seemed 
to  rise  u[5  t(»  the  skii*s,  he  would  behold  that  sea  spread  out  tar 
below  him. 

Animated  by  theses  Aciv>iuits,  Vasco  Niiiiez  procured  freah 
guides  from  the  ea<'i<jue,  and  prejiared  to  ascend  the  mountains. 
NumlK>rs  of  his  nun  having  fallen  ill  frtnn  fatigue  and  the  ht4t 
of  tlu^  climate,  he  onh'red  them  to  return  slowly  to  Coyba,  taking 
with  him  none  but  sueh  as  wi'r(>  in  robust  and  vigorous  health. 

On  the  20th  of  Seitti'mlx-r,  he  airain  set  forward  through  a 
broken,  r<M'ky  count ry,  c<»veretl  with  a  matted  forest,  and  inter- 
net iil  by  divp  and  turltulent  streams,  nmny  of  which  it  wai 
necessjH'V  to  cross  upon  rafts. 

So  toilsoiiu*  was  the  journcv,  that  in  fnur  davs  thev  did  not 
advance  al>ov(%  ten  h-ii^ues,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  they  suffered 
exci'ssively  fnun  liun^tT.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  arrived 
at  tlie  province  of  a  warlike  e:ici<[Ui',  nanu*d  Quaratpiu,  who  wat 
at  war  witli  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a  band  of  strangers  were  entering  his  tcrrito- 
ric»s.  guided  by  the  subjcH'ts  of  his  inveterate  foe,  the  eaeique  took 
the  field  with  a  large  number  of  warriors,  sonie  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  others  with  long  sjK^ars,  or  with  double-handed 
Tnaces  of  palm-wowl,  almost  as  lieavy  and  hard  as  iron.  Seeing 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards,  tliey  set  upon  them 
with  furious  yells,  thinking  to  overcome  them  in  an  instant 
The  first  discharge  of  fire-arms,  ht»wever,  struck  them  with  dis- 
may.   They  thought  thoy  were  contending  with  demons,  who 
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vomited  forth  thunder  and  lightning,  especially  when  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  bleeding  and  dead  beside  them,  without 
receiving  any  apparent  blow.  They  took  to  headlong  flight,  and 
were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  bloodhounds. 
Some  were  transfixed  with  lances,  others  hewn  down  with 
swords,  and  many  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  so  that  Qua- 
raqu^  and  six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were  lefl  dead  upon  the 
field. 

A  brother  of  the  cacique  and  several  chiefs  were  taken  pris- 
oners. They  were  clad  in  robes  of  white  cotton.  Either  from 
their  eflleminato  dress,  or  from  the  accusations  of  their  enemies, 
the  Spaniards  were  induced  to  consider  them  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes,  and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave  them  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds.* 

It  is  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  several 
negroes,  who  hud  been  slaves  to  the  cacique.  The  Spaniards, 
we  are  told,  were  informed  by  the  other  captives,  that  these 
black  men  came  from  a  region  at  no  great  distance,  where  there 
was  a  people  of  that  color,  with  whom  they  were  frequently  at 
war.  "  These,"  adds  the  Spanish  writer,  "  were  the  first  negroes 
ever  found  in  the  New  World,  and  I  believe  no  others  have  since 
been  discovered."  f 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cup.  1. 

f  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  third  Decade,  makes  mention  of  these  negroes  in 
the  following  words : — **  About  two  days*  journey  distant  from  Quaraqui  if 
a  region  inhabited  only  by  black  moors,  exceeding  fierce  and  cnieL  It  is 
supposed  that  in  time  past  certain  black  moors  sailed  thither  out  of  Ethiopia 
/o  rob,  and  that  by  shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  driren  to 
these  mouDtains.**  As  Martyr  lired  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  of  course 
related  the  mere  rumor  of  the  day,  which  all  subsequent  accounts  hare  dis- 
proTed.  The  other  historians  who  mentioned  the  circumstance,  have 
probably  repeated  it  from  him.  It  must  hare  risen  fh>m  some  mlsrepresen- 
tatioD,  and  is  not  entitled  to  credit 
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After  this  sanguinary  triumph,  the  Spaniards  mardied  to  the 
v'illage  of  Quaraqua,  where  they  found  considerable  booty  in  gold 
and  jewels.  Of  this  Vasco  Nuiiez  reserved  one-fifth  for  the 
crown,  and  shared  the  rest  lilerally  among  his  followers.  The 
village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that  remained  for 
them  to  climb ;  several  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  were  so  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  battle,  or  so  exhausted  by  the  fi^ 
tigue  and  hunger  they  had  endured,  that,  they  were  unable  to 
proceed.  They  were  obliged  therefore  reluctantly  to  remain  in 
the  village,  within  sight  of  the  mountain-top  that  commanded 
the  long-sought  prospect.  Vasco  Nufiez  selected  fresh  guides 
from  among  his  prisoners,  who  were  natives  of  the  province, 
and  sent  back  the  subjects  of  Ponca.  Of  the  band  of  Spaniards 
who  had  set  out  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  sixty-seven  alone 
remained  in  sufficient  health  and  spirits  for  this  last  eilbrt.  These 
he  ordered  to  retire  early  to  repose,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
set  off  at  the  cool  and  fresh  hour  of  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  before  the  noontide  heat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIWrOVEKY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OOBAN. 

The  day  had  scarce  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  follow- 
ers set  forth  from  the  Lidian  village,  and  began  to  dirob  the 
height.  It  was  a  severe  and  ru^ed  toil  for  men  so  wayworn ; 
but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardor  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphani 
scene  that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their  hardships. 

About  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged  from  the 
thick  forests  through  whidi  thuy  had  hitherto  struggled,  and  a^ 
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rived  at  a  lofty  and  airy  region  of  the  mountain.  The  bald 
summit  alone  remained  to  be  ascended  ;  and  their  guides  pointed 
to  a  moderate  eminence,  from  ivhich  they  said  the  southern  sea 
was  visible. 

Upon  this  Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  followers  to  halt, 
and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place.  Then,  with  a  pal* 
pitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone  the  bare  mountain-top.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  the  long-desired  prospect  burst  upon  his 
view.  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  were  unfolded  to  him,  sepa- 
rated from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier  of  moun- 
tains. Below  him  extended  a  vast  chaos  of  rock  and  forest,  and 
green  savannas  and  wandering  streams,  while  at  a  distance  the 
waters  of  the  promised  ocean  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nufiez  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first  European  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  Ho  then 
called  his  people  to  ascend  :  "  Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he, "  that 
glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great  honor  and  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  pray  to  Him  to  guide  and  aid  us  to  conquer 
the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and  which  Christian 
has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  Evangelists. 
As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  faithful  and 
true  to  me,  and  by  the  favor  of  Christ  you  will  become  the  rich- 
est Spaniards  that  have  ever  come  to  the  Indies ;  you  will  render 
the  greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever  vassal  rendered  to 
his  lord ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal  glory  and  advantage  of 
all  that  is  here  discovered,  conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy 
Catholic  faith." 

The  Spaniards  answered   this  speech  by  embracing  Vasco 
Vol.  III.. 
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Nunex,  and  pronusmg  to  IbUow  him  to  destii.  Among  them 
was  a  priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara,  who  liAcd  up  his  voice  and 
chanted  Te  Deum  laudamms — ^the  usual  anthem  ot'  ^Mniah  dis- 
coverers. The  rest,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the  stnun  with 
pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy  ;  and  never  did  a  mon^  aincerte 
oMation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a  sauctined  altar,  than  frx^  that 
mountain  summit.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  auhlime  dia* 
coveries  that  had  yet  been  made  in  the  Now  World,  and  mmt 
have  opened  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the  wondering 
Spaniards.  The  imagination  delights  to  picture  forth  the  ^leii* 
did  confusion  of  their  thoughts.  Was  this  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  studded  with  precious  islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems, 
in  spices,  and  bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy  marts 
of  the  Elast  1  or  was  it  some  lonely  sea,  locked  up  in  the  embraces 
of  savage  uncultivated  continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a  bark, 
excepting  the  light  pirogue  of  the  savage?  The  latter  could 
hardly  be  the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of 
golden  realms,  and  populous  and  piwerful  and  luxurious  nations 
upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  \\q  bordered  by  various  peo- 
ple, civilized  in  fiict,  though  difToring  from  Eun^pe  in  their  civili> 
zation ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  and  arts  and 
sciences ;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a  world  of  their  own,  in- 
tercommuning  by  this  mighty  sea,  and  carrying  on  commerce 
between  their  own  islands  and  continents ;  but  who  might  exist 
in  total  ignorance  and  independonoe  of  the  other  hemisphere.  < 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the  prevalent  belief  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  that  thej  were  the  first  Christians  who  liad 
made  the  discovery.  Vasco  Nunez,  therefore,  called  upon  all 
present  to  witness  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands, 
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and  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile^ 
and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a  testimonial  of  the  same, 
to  which  all  present,  to  the  number  of  sixty -seven  men,  signed 
their  names.     He  then  caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down 
and  wrought  into  a  cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the  spot  whence 
he  had  first  beheld  the  sea.     A  mound  of  stones  was  likewise 
piled  up  to  serve  as  a  monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns  were  carved  on  the  neighboring  trees.    The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent  wonder,  and 
while  they  aided  to  erect  the  cross,  and  piled  up  the  mound  of 
stones,  marvelled  exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of  these  monu- 
ments, little  thinking  that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  their 
land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1513 ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  spent  twenty 
days  in  performing  the  journey  from  the  province  of  Careta  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  distance  which  at  present,  it  is 
said,  does  not  require  more  than  six  days'  travel.     Indeed,  the 
isthmus  in  this  neighborhood  is  not  more  than  eighteen  leagues 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in  some  places  merely  seven ; 
but  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  extremely  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains*    When  the  discoverers  traversed  it,  they  had  no  route  but 
the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their  way  amidst  all 
kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage  country  and  its  savage 
inhabitants.     In  fact,  the  details  of  this  narrative  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  and  present  an  array 
of  difliculties  and  perils,  which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  none 
but  those  '^  men  of  iron  "  could  have  subdued  and  overcome.* 

*  Yidaa  de  Espafioles  C^Iebres,  por  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  torn.  ii. 
pw40. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TA6C0  KTSEZ  MABCRES  TO  THE  iHOBES  OF  THK  SOmi  BSA. 

[1613.] 

Having  takon  possossion  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  its  realms 
from  the  suiinnit  of  tht*  mountain,  Va.so<»  Nunez  now  dcsccndi'd 
\^-ith  his  little  band,  to  seek  the  regions  of  reputi>d  wealth  up«»n 
its  shores.  He  had  not  pntcoiMled  far,  when  he  came  to  the 
province  of  a  warlike  caci<iuo,  named  Cliiapes,  who,  issiuing  forth 
at  tlie  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with  scorn  up<in  the  scanty 
nnm)x>r  of  stra<;^ling  Spaniards,  and  forbade  them  to  set  foot 
within  his  territories.  Vasco  Nunez  depiMided  fi»r  safety  upon 
his  power  of  striking  terror  int(»  tlie  ignorant  savages.  Ordering 
his  arquebusiers  to  the  front,  he  pounnl  a  volley  into  the  enemy, 
and  then  let  loose  the  blo/idhounds.  The  flash  and  noise  of  the 
fire-arms,  an<l  the  sulpliurous  smoke  which  was  carriinl  by  the 
wind  among  the  Indians,  overwhelmed  thi*m  with  dismay.  Some 
fell  down  in  a  panic  as  th<ingh  they  had  been  struck  by  thunder- 
bolts, the  rest  betook  themsi^lves  to  headlong  flight. 

Vasco  Nuftez  comman<le<l  his  men  tt»  refrain  from  needless 
slaughter.  He  made  many  prisoners,  and  on  Arriving  at  the  vil- 
lage, sent  some  of  them  in  search  of  their  cacique,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  Indian  guides.  Tlie  latter  informed  Giiapes  of 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spanianis,  assuring  him  that  they 
exterminated  with  thunder  and  lightning  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
them,  but  Ioad«^  all  such  as  submitted  to  them  with  benefits. 
Hiey  advised  him,  therefore,  to  throw  himself  upon  their  mercy 
•nd  seek  their  friendship. 

The  cacique  listened  to  their  advice,  and  came  trembling  to 
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the  Spaniards,  bringing  with  him  five  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
wrought  gold  as  a  peace-offering,  for  he  had  already  learnt  the 
value  they  set  upon  that  metal.  Vasco  Nunez  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  graciously  accepted  his  gold,  for  which 
ho  gave  him  beads,  hawks'-bells,  and  looking-glasses,  making 
him  iu  his  own  conceit  the  richest  potentate  on  that  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Friendship  being  thus  established  between  them,  Vasoo  Nuiiez 
remained  at  the  village  for  a  few  days,  sending  back  the  guides 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Quaraqu4,  and  ordering  his  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  lefl  at  that  place  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties  of  twelve  men  each,  under 
Francisco  Pizarro,  Juan  do  Escaray,  and  Alonzo  Martin  de  Bon 
Benito,  to  explore  the  surrounding  country  and  discover  the  best 
route  to  the  sea.  Alonzo  Martin  was  the  most  successful.  Afler 
two  days'  journey,  he  came  to  a  beach,  where  he  found  two  large 
canoes  lying  high  and  dry,  without  any  water  being  in  sight. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  regarding  these  canoes,  and  wondering 
why  they  should  be  so  far  on  land,  the  tide,  which  rises  to  a 
great  height  on  that  coast,  came  rapidly  in  and  set  them  afloat ; 
upon  this,  Alonzo  Martin  stepped  into  one  of  them,  and  called 
his  companions  to  bear  witness  that  he  was  the  first  European 
that  embarked  upon  that  sea ;  his  example  was  followed  by  one 
Bias  de  Etienza,  who  called  them  likewise  to  testify  that  he  was 
the  second.* 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  king,  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  these  extraordinary  enterprises,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary people  who  undertook  them.  The  humblest  of  these  Span- 
ish adventurers  seemed  actuated  by  a  swelling  and  ambitious 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 
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Spirit,  which  rose  superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid  oonsiden^ 
tions,  and  aspired  to  share  the  glory  of  these  great  disco veries. 
The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a  direct  route  to  the 
sea-coast,  returned  to  report  their  success  to  their  commander. 

Vasco  Nunez,  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from  Quaraqua,  now 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  to  repose  and  recover  from 
their  sickness  and  fatigues  in  the  village  of  Chiapes ;  and,  taking 
with  him  twenty-six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  out  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  for  the  sea-coast,  accompanied  by 
the  cacique  and  a  number  of  his  warriors.  The  thick  forests, 
which  covered  the  mountains,  descended  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea,  surrounding  and  overshadowing  the  wide  and  beautiful 
bays  that  penetrated  far  into  the  land.  The  whole  coast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly  wild,  the  sea  without  a  sail, 
and  both  seemed  never  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  civil- 
ized man. 

Vasco  Nunez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those  vast 
bays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Michael,  it  being  dis- 
covered on  that  saint's  day.  The  tide  was  out,  the  water  was 
above  half  a  league  distant,  and  the  intervening  beach  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  ;  he  seated  himself,  therefore,  under  the  shade  of 
the  forest  trees,  until  the  tide  should  rise.  After  a  while,  the 
water  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetuosity,  and  soon  readied 
nearly  to  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  were  reposing.  Upon 
this  Vasco  NuHez  rose  and  took  a  banner  on  which  were  painted 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  under  them  the  arms  of  Oastile  and 
Leon  ;  then  drawing  his  sword  and  throwing  his  buckler  on  his 
shoulder,  he  marched  into  the  sea  until  the  water  reached  above 
his  knees,  and  waving  his  banner,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
'*  Long  live  the  high  and  mighty  monarchs,  Don  Ferdinand  and 
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DonDa  Juana,  sovereigns  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  of  Arragon,  in 
whose  name,  and  for  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  real,  and 
'  corporal,  and  actual  possession  of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  coasts, 
and  ports,  and  islands  of  the  south,  and  all  thereunto  annexed  ; 
and  <^  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  do  or  may  appertain 
to  them,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  right  or  title,  an- 
cient or  modem,  in  times  past,  present,  or  to  come,  without  any 
ccmtradiction ;  and  if  other  prince  or  captain.  Christian  or  infidel, 
or  of  any  law,  sect,  or  condition  whatsoever,  shall  pretend  any 
right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain and  defend  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
present  and  future,  whose  is  the  empire  and  dominion  over  these 
Indian  islands,  and  Terra  Firma,  northern  and  southern,  with  all 
their  seas,  both  at  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles,  on  either  side 
of  the  equinoctial  line,  whether  within  or  without  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  both  now  and  in  all  times,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  and  until  the  final  day  of  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind." 

Tliis  swelling  declaration  and  defiance  being  uttered  with  a 

loud  voice,  and  no  one  appearing  to  dispute   his   pretensions, 

Vasco  Nunez  calletl  upon  his  companions  to  bear  witness  of  the 

fact  of  his  having  duly    taken  possession.     They  all   declared 

themselves  ready  to  defend  his  claim  to  the  uttermost,  as  became 

true  and  loyal  vassals  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns  ;  and  the  notary 

having  drawn  up  a  document  for  the  occasion,  they  subscribed  it 

vrith  their  names. 

This  done,  they  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  tasted  its  waters.  When  they  found  that,  though 
•evered  by  intervening  mountains  and  continents,  they  were  siilt 
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liko  tlio  si>a.s  of  till*  iiortli,  tht y  ftlt  assured  that  they  had  indeed 
(ti^itvoritl  :in  mvaii,  aiul  u^uiu  rcturniHl  tluuiks  to  God. 

Ilaviii*;  c«Mii*liul«'(l  all  tlioo  <vrcinonies,  Vasco  Nunez  drew  a 
diiLTiztT  tVoni  liis  ^iiiltr,  am]  cut  a  rrf»s  4>ii  a  tree  which  grev 
Mil  hill  tlio  wutiT,  and  iiiuilo  tvio  othfr  crosses  on  two  aduoent 
troi's,  ill  lioiitir  oi'llu'  Tlinv  IVi-soiis  uflho  Trinity,  and  in  token 
of  ixissi'ssiMii.  His  fdlUiwiTs  likowise  cut  crosses  on  many 
of  tho  troi-s  of  the  atljai-riit  fun'st,  and  Iop|KHl  off  branches  vith 
their  swnnls  to  ]u»ar  away  us  trophii^w.* 

Sui-lt  was  the  sin;:uiar  nu'dloy  of  cliivuln^us  and  religious 
ivronionial,  with  \\!ii*h  iheso  S{>aIn^h  aJvt-iitiin-rs  took  posses- 
sion of  tho  vas!  l\irifu'  Oofaii,  and  all  its  lands — a  scene  strongly 
charai'tori>lio  of  the  nation  and  the  age. 


i'llAPTEr.    XI. 


APVEXTIKKS  OK    VASro   M'.^r.Z   ox   THE   nox:DEi:S  or  TIIE   PAcmo 

tHEAS. 

Willi  K  lie  ir.ade  the  village  yl  i'h'.apcs  hi'*  h«;ul-«|uartoras.  Vasco 
Nimof  tor.Hj»sl  thi»  adiiu\nt  o  i;?i:!  v.  ai:  1  ••li-ainitl  dmsidorable 

•  •  • 

i|ua!:tiru's  t'f  irold  from  the  i;.irv»>.  E::v.'i:r;k£:i-d  l>y  his  success, 
ho  undercook  tv»o\plon^  -.x  x  i  -ho  I-  rKr^  .  f  a  neighboring  gulf 
of  j:T\*a:  evtiut.  \\\x\h  piii.  :r,.t.  1  far  inr»  tliv  la:id.  The  cacique 
Oh:a;vs  w.iriiod  h;:u  if  :ho  i;;;'..^v  r  l^f  vcnf.irir.i:  :o  soa  in  the 
s:v»ruiy  Sv';ksivi,  which  ^\mpr-s*»s  i\w  iw^^w'.hs  of  Octoln^r.  Novero- 
Wr.and  l\xv:ulHT..is<iirir.^!.i:i;  :'::.»:  :..  V...d  ivh^ld  nianv  canoes 

•  Matt  of  tV  foT\'o»:"i  ?ur::c-.:Ar^  Aro  tXvr  x):-:  u:  ;  uVibed  Tolume  of 
OtiinSoV  Hirtcrv  of  ilu*  ludio#. 
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swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  waves  and  whirlpools,  which  at  such 
time  render  the  gulf  almost  unnavigable. 

These  remonstrances  were  unavailing:  Vasco  Nunez  ex- 
pressed a  confident  belief  that  God  would  protect  him,  seeing 
that  his  voyage  was  to  redound  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  Castilian  monarch* 
over  the  infidels ;  and  in  truth  this  bigoted  reliance  on  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  daring  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  expeditions  in  those  days,  whether  against  Moors  or  In- 
dians. 

Finding  his  representations  of  no  effect,  Chiapes  volunteered 
to  take  part  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest  he  should  appear  want- 
ing in  courage,  or  in  good  will  to  his  guest.  Accompanied  by 
the  cacique,  therefore,  Vasco  Nunez  embariied  on  the  17th  of 
October,  with  sixty  men  in  nine  canoes,  managed  by  Indians, 
leaving  the  residue  of  his  followers  to  recruit  their  health  and 
strength  in  the  village  of  Chiapes. 

Scarcely  however  had  they  put  forth  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  gulf,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  cacique's  advice  was  made  ap- 
parent. The  wind  began  to  blow  fVeshly,  raising  a  heavy  and 
tumultuous  sea,  which  broke  in  roaring  and  foaming  surges  on 
the  rocks  and  reefs,  and  among  the  numerous  islets  with  which 
the  gulf  was  studded.  The  light  canoes  were  deeply  laden  with, 
men  unskilled  in  their  management.  It  was  frightful  to  those  in 
one  canoe  to  behold  their  companions,  one  instant  tossed  high 
on  the  breaking  crest  of  a  wave,  the  next  plunging  out  of  sight, 
in  a  watery  abyss.  The  Indians  themselves,  though  almost  am- 
phibious in  their  habits,  showed  signs  of  consternation;  for 
amidst  these  rocks  and  breakers  even  the  skill  of  the  expert 
Vol.  III.— 8» 
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swimmer  would  be  of  little  avail.  At  length  the  Indians  siio- 
ceeded  in  tying  the  canoes  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  to  prevent  their 
being  overturned,  and  in  this  way  they  kept  afloat,  until  towards 
evening  they  were  enabled  to  reach  a  small  island.  Here  they 
landed,  and  fastening  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to  small  trees 
that  grew  upon  the  shore,  they  sought  an  elevated  dry  place,  and 
stretched  themselves  to  take  repose,  lliey  had  but  escaped 
from  one  danger  to  encounter  another.  Having  been  for  a  long 
time  accustomed  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus, 
where  there  is  little,  if  any,  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide,  they  bad 
neglected  to  take  any  precaution  against  such  an  occurrence. 
In  a  little  while  thoy  were  awakened  by  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
water.  They  shifled  their  situation  to  a  higher  ground,  but  the 
waters  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  the  breakers  rushing  and 
roaring,  and  foaming  upon  the  beach,  like  so  many  monsters  of 
the  deep  seeking  for  their  prey.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be 
more  dismal  and  appalling  than  the  sullen  bellowing  of  the  sea 
among  the  islands  of  that  gulf,  at  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide.  By  degrees,  rock  afler  rock,  and  one  sand-bank  after 
another,  disappeared,  until  the  sea  covered  the  whole  island,  and 
rose  almost  to  the  girdles  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  situation  was 
now  agonizing.  A  little  more,  and  the  waters  would  overwhelm 
them  :  or,  even  as  it  was,  the  least  surge  might  break  over  them 
and  sweep  them  from  their  unsteady  footing.  Fortunately  the 
wind  had  lulled,  and  the  sea.  having  risen  above  the  rocks  whidi 
had  fretted  it,  became  calm.  Tlie  tide  had  reached  its  height 
and  began  to  subside,  and  after  a  time  they  heard  the  retiring 
waves  beating  against  the  rocks  below  them. 

When  the  day  dawned,  they  sought  their  canoes ;  but  here  a 
sad  spectacle  met  their  eyes.    Some  were  broken  to  .pieces, 
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Others  jawning  open  in  many  parts.    The  clothing  and  food  led 
in  them  had  been  washed  away,  and  replaced  by  sand  and  water. 
Tho  Spaniards  gazed  on  the  scene  in  mute  despair ;  they  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  needed  food  and  repose,  but  famine  and 
labor  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should  escape  with  their  lives. 
Vasoo  Nuflez,  however,  rallied  their  spirits,  and  set  them  an  ex- 
ample  by  his  own  cheerful  exertions.     Obeying  his  directions, 
they  Bet  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
the  damages  of  the  canoes.     Such  as  were  not  too  much  shat- 
tered they  bound  and  braced  up  with  their  girdles,  with  slips  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  with  the  tough  long  stalks  of  certain  sea- 
weeds.    They  then  peeled  off  the  bark  from  tho  small  sea-plants, 
pounded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  grass,  and  with 
this  endeavored  to  calk  the  seams  and  stop  tho  leaks.     When 
re-embarked,  their  numbers  weighed  down  the  canoes  almost  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  as  they  rose  and  sank  with  the  swelling 
waves  there  was  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  up.     All  day 
they  labored  with  the  sea,  suffering  excessively  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  landed  in  a  comer  of  the  gulf,  near 
the  abode  of  a  cacique  named  Tumaco.     Leaving  a  part  of  his 
men  to  guard  the  canoes,  Vjisco  Nunez  set  out  with  the  residue 
for  the  Indian  town.     He  arrived  there  about  miilniglit,  but  tho 
inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  habitations.     The 
fire-arms  and   dogs  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  the  Spaniards 
pursuing  them  with  their  swords,  drove  them  howling  into  the 
▼oods.     In  the  village  were  found  provisions  in  abundance,  be- 
side a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  a  great  quantity  of  pearls, 
H'lany  of  them  of  a  large  size.     In  the  house  of  the  cacique  were 
several  huge  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  four  pearl  oysters 
quite  fresh,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  pearl  fishery  in  the 
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iii'i^lilxirlitHKl.  Eajror  to  h^ni  the  sources  of  this  weilth.  Vans 
Niifii'Z  si-iit  bcvoral  uf  tliu  ImliaiM  of  Chiajies  in  search  of  dv  J 
<';ic'njiii\  who  ir:ic«-«I  him  to  a  wihl  ri'trcut  among  the  rodu.  Br 
tlirir  |H'rsiKisi(»iis  T{iiiiac«»  sent  his  son,  a  fine  young  savagr,  ati 
iiusliutor.  Tlio  lattiT  n'tunuHl  to  his  father  loaded  with  pro- 
outs,  and  oxtolliiiir  tlio  UMiignity  of  these  superhuman  bemgss 
who  had  flliown  tlii^iusclvcs  s«»  tiTrildo  in  liattle.  Dy  these  nieii% 
aiiil  )iy  a  mutual  o.\chaiii;o  ofprcsi'Mts,  a  friendly  intercoune «ii 
MM  111  ostahlishiMl.  Amon^  othor  things  the  Gai'i(|ue  gave  Vmoo 
NuiVz  jewels  of  ^old  woii:hin^  six  hundred  and  fourte«sn  crovm, 
and  two  lunidred  pearls  ot*<rn-at  size  and  beauty,  excepting  thit 
tliry  wore  sonu-what  disfolorisl  in  conseipience  of  the  oysten 
liavini;  luvn  i»peni\l  l»y  tire. 

'II10  earique,  MHMni;  tiie  value  whirh  the  Spaniards  set  upon  tk 
pearls,  sent  a  inind>erof  his  men  to  tish  for  them  at  a  place  about 
ten  miles  distant.  Certain  nf  tiie  Indians  wore  trained  from  their 
Youth  to  this  purpose,  sii  as  to  liivome  expert  divers,  and  tOl^ 
(pi ire  the  power  of  remaining  a  long  time  Ivneath  the  water. 
The  lari:est  pi -a  r  Is  are  general  ly  tound  in  the  deepest  water, 
si»im'nn]es  in  three  and  tour  fatlioms,  and  are  only  sought  in  calm 
Meather;  the  smaller  sort  are  I'ounil  at  the  depth  of  two  and 
throe  feet,  and  the  oysters  ifntainiui:  them  are  often  driven  in 
quantities  lai  the  luaeh  during  violent  stt^rms. 

The  parly  of  of  jvarl-divers  sent  l»y  the  cacique  c«'>nsisted  cf 
thirty  Indians,  with  whom  Viiso^i  Xuiloz  sent  six  Spaniards  m 
ey*>.M  iuK'ssos.  The  sea,  however,  was  so  furious  at  that  stonnf 
Si^ason,  that  tlio  divers  dare.l  not  venture  into  the  deep  water. 
S;;eh  a  nui:il»er  of  the  s!:ell-ri>h.  however.  !ia«l  l*een  driven  ca 
*lK»ri\  that  thev  i\»'\v:;d  ir";:::h  T"  \  :•. !  1  '  i  .iris  ?.»  the  value  of 
twelve  marks  of  joU!.     'iliix  w-r^  >:.i..;. '.-.:  •  \..^v  liiislv  iK-aa 
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tiful,  being  newly  taken  and  uninjured  by  fire.  A  number  of 
these  shell-fish,  and  their  pearls,  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Spain 
as  specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the  cacique  informed 
him  that  the  coast  which  he  saw  stretching  to  the  west  continued 
onwards  without  end,  and  that  far  to  the  south  there  was  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  gold,  where  the  inhabitants  made  use  of  certain 
quadrupeds  to  carry  burdens.  Ho  moulded  a  figure  of  clay  to 
represent  these  animals,  which  some  of  the  Spaniards  supposed 
to  be  a  deer,  others  a  camel,  others  a  tapir ;  for  as  yet  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  lama,  the  native  beast  of  burden  of  South  Amer- 
ica. This  was  the  second  intimation  received  by  Vasco  Nuiiez 
of  the  great  empire  of  Peru ;  and,  while  it  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  told  him  by  the  son  of  Comagrc,  it  awakened  glowing 
anticipations  of  the  glorious  triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FABTHXB  ADVENTrRES  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  VA800  NUSBZ  ON  THB 

BOBDBB8   OF  THB  PACUFIO  OOEAN. 

[1618.] 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  be  wanting  to  secure  his  grand  dis- 
covery to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Vasco  NuHez  determined  to  sally 
from  the  gulf  and  take  possession  of  the  mainland  beyond.  The 
cacique  Tftmaco  furnished  him  with  a  canoe  of  state,  formed  from 
the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed  by  a  great  number 
of  Indians.  The  handles  of  the  paddles  were  inlaid  with  small 
pearls,  a  circumstance  which  Vasco  Nufiez  caused  his  compan- 
ions to  testify  before  the  notary,  that  it  might  be  reported  to 
Vol.  TTT.- 
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the  sovereigns  as  a  pnx)f  of  the  wealth  of  this  newly  disoovenl 


sea.* 


Departing  in  the  canoe  on  the  29th  of  October,  he 
piloted  cautiously  by  the  Indians  along  the  borders  of  the  giil( 
over  drowned  lands  where  the  sea  was  fringed  by  inundated  for- 
ests, and  as  still  as  a  pool.  Arrived  at  the  point  ot  the  giil( 
Vasco  Nunez  landed  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  thi 
waters  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on  arm,  sword  ia 
hand,  and  banner  displayed,  again  marched  into  the  sea  and  took 
possession  of  it,  with  like  ceremonials  to  those  observed  in  tin 
Gulf  of  St  MichacFs. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a  line  of  land  rising  above  tin 
horizon  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant,  which  they  descrihed 
as  being  a  great  island,  the  principal  one  of  an  archipelago.  The 
whole  group  abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the  ooasti 
of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense  size,  many 
of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  eye,  and  found  in  shell-fish  as  big  as 
bucklers.  This  island  and  the  surrounding  cluster  of  small  onci^ 
they  added,  were  under  the  dominon  of  a  tyrannical  and  puissant 
cacique,  M^ho  oflen,  during  the  calm  seasons,  made  descents  upon 
the  mainland  with  Heots  of  canoes,  plundering  and  desolating  tha 
coasts,  and  carrying  the  people  into  captivity. 

Vasco  Nunez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistful  eye  at  this  land 
of  riches,  and  would  have  immediately  undertaken  an  expedition 
to  it,  had  not  the  Indians  represented  the  danger  of  venturing  on 
such  a  voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season,  in  their  frail  canoes. 
His  own  recent  experience  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
remonstrances.  He  postponed  his  visit,  therefore,  to  a  future 
occasion,  M'lfcn,  ho  assured  his  allies,  he  would  avenge  them  upon 

•  Ovicdo,  Hist  Gen.,  p.  2,  MS. 
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dris  tjnnt  invader,  and  deUyer  their  ooasts  from  his  nuumidiiigai 
In  the  mean  time  he  gave  to  this  island  the  name  of  Isia  Bioai 
and  thn  little  archipelago  aurrounding  it  the  general  appellation 
of  the  Pearl  Islands. 

On  die  9d  of  November,  he  departed  firom  the  province  of 
T&maoo,  to  viait  other  parts  of  the  coast.  He  embarked  ^irith 
Us  men  in  the  oanoes,  aooompanied  by  Chiapes  and  his  Indians, 
and  gnided  bj  the  son  of  Tikmaco,  who  had  become  strongly 
attached  to  the  Spamards.  The  yoong  man  piloted  them  along 
an  arm  of  the  aea,  wide  in  some  places,  but  in  others  obstructed 
by  groves  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  within  the  water,  and 
interfaced  their  branches  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that  at  times 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  with  their  swords. 

At  length  they  entered  a  great  and  turbulent  river,  which 
ther  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  early  the  next  morning  sur- 
prised a  village  on  its  banks,  making  the  cacique  Teaoohan  pris- 
oner ;  who  purchased  their  favor  and  kind  treatment  by  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  pearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions. 
As  it  was  the  intention  of  Vasco  Nuiicz  to  abandon  the  shores 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this  place,  and  to  strike  across  tlie 
mountains  for  Darien,  ho  took  leave  of  Chia]>cs  and  of  the  youth- 
ful son  of  T^maco,  who  were  to  return  to  their  houses  in  the 
(SQoes.    He  sent  at  the  same  time,  a  message  to  his  men,  whom 
be  had  left  in  the  village  of  Chiapes,  appointing  a  place  in  the 
mountains  where  they  were  to  rejoin  him  on  his  M-ay  back  to 
Darien. 

The  talent  of  Vasco  Nuiie^  for  conciliating  and  winning  the 
p™xi  will  of  the  savages  is  often  mentioned,  and  to  such  a  degree 
«^  he  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  two  chieftains 
•bed  tears  at  parting.     Their  conduct  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
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the  oacique  Tuaoehan ;  he  entertained  Vasco  Nuiiez  with  the 
most  di'votod  hospitality  during  three  days  that  he  remained  Vk 
his  villugL' ;  wiivn  about  to  depart,  ho  furnished  him  with  a  atod 
of  provi>inns  sutFiriciit  for  si'vernl  days,  as  his  route  would  bi 
over  rockv  and  sterile  mountains.  He  sent  also  a  numeroa 
kmd  of  his  suhj«H'ts  to  carry  the  liurdens  of  the  Spaniardi 
These  he  placed  under  the  (>ommand  of  his  son,  whoia  heurdend 
never  to  separate  from  the  stran^rn,  nor  to  permit  any  of  Ui 
men  to  return  without  the  consent  of  Vasco  Nuuez. 


CIIAn^H  XIII. 

TASCO   NU^KZ   BKT8   OrX   OX   HIS   i:ETli:N'  At'lIOS3   TIIK   MOFN'TAIXS. — ^1 

CONTEsTri    MITII    THE  HAVAiiES. 

Tt'RNixo  their  ])acks  up)n  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Spaniards  nor 
Wgan  painfully  ti>  clumber  the  ruggi>d  mountains  on  their  retun 
U)  Darieii. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  route  an  unlookcd-f*  >r  suflering 
awaited  them  :  tlivre  was  neither  brook  nor  fountain  nor  standing 
pool.  TIic  burning  heat,  which  ])rodueed  intolerable  thirst,  hid 
dried  up  all  the  mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tantalized  by 
the  sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels,  where  water  had  onoe 
flowed  in  abundance.  Tiieir  suffering  at  length  increased  to  soA 
a  height,  tliat  many  threw  themselves,  fevered  and  panting,  upon 
the  earth,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  Indian^ 
however,  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  by  hopes  of  speedy  relie( 
and  after  a  while,  turning  aside  from  the  direct  course,  led  them 
into  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  refreshed  and  cooUhI  by  a  Ibuntahi 
which  bubbled  out  of  a  clefl  of  the  rocks. 
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While  refreshing  themselves  at  the  fountain,  and  reposing  in 
the  little  valley,  they  learnt  from  their  guides  that  they  were  in 
the  territories  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Poncra,  famous  for  his 
riches.     The  Spaniards  had  already  heard  of  the  golden  stores 
of  this  Crcesus  of  the  mountains,  and  being  now  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  pressed  forward  with  eagerness  for  his  village.    The 
cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled  at  their  approach,  but  they 
found  an  earnest  of  his  wealth  in  the  deserted  houses,  amounting 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns  in  gold.     Their  avarice 
thus  whetted,  they  despatched  Indians  in  search  of  Poncra,  who 
found  him  trembling  in  his  secret  retreat,  and  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon  him  and  three  of  his  princi- 
pal subjects  to  come  to  Vasco  Nunez.     He  was  a  savage,  it  is 
siud,  so  hateful  of  aspect,  so  misshapen  in  body  and  deformed  in 
all  his  members,  that  he  was  hideous  to  behold.     Tlie  Spaniards 
endeavored  by  gentle  means  to  draw  from  him  information  of 
the  places  whence  he  procured  his  gold.    He  professed  utter  igno- 
rance in  the  matter,  declaring  that  the  gold  found  in  his  village 
had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  in  times  long  past,  and 
that  as  he  himself  set  no  value  on  the  metal,  he  had  never  trou* 
bled  himself  to  seek  it.     The  Spaniards  resorted  to  menaces, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  re- 
puted treasures,  but  with  no  better  success.     Disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  and  enraged  at  his  supposed  obstinacy,  they 
listened  too  readily  to  chaises  advanced  against  him  by  certain 
caciques  of  the  neighborhood,  who  represented  him  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  and  as  guilty  of  crimes  repugnant  to  nature  ;*  where- 
upon, in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave  him  and  his  three 
oompamons,  who  were  said  to  be  equally  guilty,  to  be  torn  in 

^  Peter  Hartyr,  decad.  ill  cap.  2, 
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pitNTs  bv  the  docrjt— a  rash  and  cruel  sentcnoe,  ianied  oo  di 
eviilfiioe  i>f  avouttl  fiifiiiio> ;  and  which,  however  It  may  bi 
j^alliatt^i  bv  tho  ulu^jcd  h -rrxjr  and  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  it 
till-  iiiipMi^-d  rritiK*^  ••!*  thv  ca«  iquo.  U-ani  visibly  the  stamp  of 
\\.i<v  aiiil  pa^si.'t).  an  1  ri*:^.:air.s  a«.x'ordii)i;lv  a  foul  blot  oo  the 
rhara*tor  ot'  V;l'hii  N'.ifii-z. 

Tho  Sp.ini:irils  •'tiii'l  f'r  thirty  days  reposing  in  the  vi] 
fflho  unfortunate  Pi^rfnu  ilur.n::  uhich  lime  thev  were 
by  their  ivni[^i!:i"!'>.  >»h«^  h:i«l  Kvn  lift  In'hind  at  the  villagrcf 
Cliiapes.  Thi-y  were  ao^«nipanio.i  by  a  eaeique  of  the  mouitSB^ 
Mho  liad  l><1i;i*d  a!:>l  l-<l  ti^rin.  and  inaiie  them  presents  of  thi 
value  of  t\\->  th««u>;ind  i-n^wn*;  in  s*>\.\.  Tlus  hospitable  siTigi 
appri\U'hiil  Va<<i»  Nnfuz  uith  a  sknni.-  countenance,  and  takiif 
liini  by  thr  hanii,  ■•  IV  h'-M."  n;i:1  hi-.  "  nii»^t  valiant  and  poweriai 
ihii  f.  I  brin;i  thiv  tiiy  o'n.piiv.i-  !is  Siifi-  and  well,  as  they  entered 
under  my  r«»«»f.  May  he  ^h^  va:\*\v  the  thunder  and  liglitnii^ 
and  who  i:i\es  us  the  tr:it<  of  the  tarth.  pnMkTve  thee  and  tluK 
in  s;ifitv  I  "  S»»  s^ivin::.  Ij.-  r.ii'*«ii  his  ev«'s  to  the  sun.  as  if  be 
worshippixl  that  lU-*  his  «Kity  and  the  di^jN-ns^T  of  all  temponl 
bK*ssin!r«.* 

Depart  ins;  fr^'^m  this  viliiure.  a!»»l  Kir.ir  still  ai\x»nipanied  Iff 
the  Indians  of  Tea«x'h:in,  the  Si\iniar«l«  ni»w  lient  their  coom 
along  the  lianks  o(  the  rivor  ComciCTe.  wh:i*h  descends  the  nortk- 
em  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  tl«»ws  thr^niiih  the  tiTritories  of  4i 
cacique  of  the  same  name.  Tliis  wild  stream,  whieh  in  thecomi 
of  ages  had  worn  a  channel  thrv>Uj:h  the  det^p  eleAs  and  rariiMi 
of  the  mountains,  was  K^nlereil  by  prLvipie»*s.  nr  overhung  \ij 
ahagged  forests ;  they  s«x>n  aKintfom**!  ir.  therefore,  and  waodend 
m  vidKMt  any  path«  but  guidevl  by  the  Indians.    They  had  to 

*  B«nen«  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  csp.  4. 
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limb  terrible  precipices,  aud  to  descend  into  deep  valleys,  dark- 
ned  by  thick  forests  and  beset  by  treacherous  morasses,  where, 
ut  for  their  guides,  they  might  have  been  smothered  in  the 
lire. 

In  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  suffered  excessively 
■»  consequence  of  their  own  avarice.  They  had  been  warned  of 
be  sterility  of  the  country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
mply  for  the  journey.  When  they  came  to  lade  the  Indians, 
cwever,  who  bore  their  burdens,  their  only  thought  was  how  to 
onvey  the  most  treasure  ;  and  thoy  grudged  even  a  slender  sup- 
ly  of  provisions,  as  taking  up  the  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
old.  The  consequences  were  soon  felt.  The  Indians  could 
arry  but  small  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  to  con- 
uroe  the  scanty  stock  of  food  which  formed  part  of  their  load.^ 
Icardty  and  famine  ensued,  and  relief  was  rarely  to  be  procured, 
or  the  villages  on  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains  were  soat- 
ered  and  poor,  and  nearly  destitute  of  provisions.  They  held  no 
ommunication  with  each  other ;  each  contenting  itself  with  the 
canty  produce  of  its  own  fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entirely 
^cscrted  ;  at  other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced  from  their  re- 
reats,  implored  pardon,  and  declared  they  had  hidden  themselves 
hrough  shame,  not  having  the  means  of  properly  entertaining 
uch  celestial  visitors.  They  brought  peace-offerings  of  gold,  but 
lo  provisions.  For  once  the  Spaniards  found  that  even  their 
larling  gold  could  fail  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits.  Their 
ufierings  from  hunger  became  intense,  and  many  of  their  Indian 
ompanions  sank  down  and  perished  by  the  way.  At  length 
hey  readied  a  village  where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  sup- 
>Iies,  and  where  they  remained  thirty  days,  to  recruit  their 
irasted  strength. 
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CHAITER   XIV. 

ENTEBi'CISE    AoAlNs'T   IlllANAM.V,    THE    VAIUOKV  CACIQFS  OF 

MulNTAl.N». — LLTllJW    Tu   DACIEX. 

TiiE  Spaiiianls  ha<J  now  t<.>  ]<;i>s  chroiurh  the  U-rritorics  of  Tal» 
iiama.  tho  Xiiitst  [••■it!.t  and  w^iriikr  «.-aoi<|UO  of  the  mountiini 
Tlii^  was  tho  sami-  oh'u-t^Ai!:  **t  y\\iK*u\  a  fnrniiJable  character  had 
\»wn  pvoii  l»y  the  y.»i:ii2  In-!iuii  priiKv.  who  first  informed  Vmod 
Niifu-z  of  ilif  si»uth«Tn  s -a.  IK-  LiJ  t'rro!u-«.»u>ly  n^prosented  tk 
d<':niniM!is  uf  Tiilia!ia:it;i  as  \\\:).z  }*-:\*n'l  the  mountains;  and, 
vhilc  he  J  Wilt  iijH.ii  ih-'  quant'.tirs  *'f  irolJ  t«»  1h?  f.iund  in  tbem, 
lia-l  ni:iiriiifn*d  the  J.i!ijt»rs  .if  wiy  attt-nipt  t^^  pass  thfir  bordello 
The  lunu'  of  this  r.  d«»!il-tal»le  ra-i-j-it*  was  in  fliot  a  tenor 
thp'Ujhi'Ut  tho  oinintrv:  and  whrn  V;isi^^  NufifZ  lnoked  round 
ujicm  hi-*  handful  I'f  j»;ilo  aiiil  iinariatt-i  tMloWi  r«,  ho  doubted 
>»ht.*ihiT  ovcn  tho  s'.i:»"ri"ri!y  *•{  th«':r  «i'ap"ii<,  mid  thoir  mit 
tary  skill,  w»»uld  onaMo  thriu  to  *>'jv  with  Tukisuima  and  his 
armies  in  i.tp.'n  contest,  lie  rrSi.l\od.  thrref  to.  upon  a  perilow 
stratanem.  AVhen  he  iiuvle  it  kn-'wn  to  his  men,  everv  oat 
pressed  ftirwani  to  enuiure  In  it.  riiiH.sini:  >ovi'nty  of  the  niost 
Tig«.»n>uj=,  he  onlentl  ilie  n^'^t  i'«  m:ii:itain  their  post  in  the  village. 

As  s^Kin  :is  niiiht  ha*i  fallen,  he  derarte*l  secret Iv  with  his 
ch^isen  hand,  and  nia*le  his  way  u  i:h  such  rapidity  through  the 
fi)rests  and  defiK'S  of  the  i:i«>untain<.  that  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
)iorfao(xl  of  the  residomie  of  Tuhanam a  hy  thf  following  evening 
thoui;h  at  the  distance  of  two  regular  davs*  journev. 

Then*  waitim;  until  niidnii;ht,  he  assailed  the  villagfc  suddenlr, 
and  captured  the  cacique  and  his  whv^Ie  family,  in  which  wen 
eighty  femalet,    Tubanania  k<8»t  all  pre;«ence  of  mind,  and  wqit 
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bitterly.  The  Indian  allies,  beholding  their  once  dreaded  enemy 
thus  fallen  %nd  captive,  urged  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
accusing  him  of  various  crimes  and  cruelties.  Vasco  Nunez  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  gave  orders  that  his  captive 
should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  given  to  the  dogs.  The 
cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
pommel  of  his  sword.  "  Who  can  pretend,"  said  he,  "  to  stride 
with  one  who  bears  this  weapon,  which  can  cleave  a  man  asunder 
with  a  blow  1  Ever  since  thy  fame  has  reached  among  these 
mountains  have  I  reverenced  thy  valor.  Spare  my  life,  and  thou 
8hal£  have  all  the  gold  I  can  procure." 

Vasoo  Nunez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was  readily  paci- 
fied. As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  the  cacique  gave  him  armlets 
and  other  jewels  of  gold  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns, 
and  sent  messengers  throughout  his  dominions  ordering  his  sub- 
jects to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.  The  poor  Indians,  with  their 
accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in  crowds,  bringing  their  golden 
ornaments,  until  in  the  course  of  three  days  they  had  produced  an 
amount  equal  to  six  thousand  crowns.  This  done,  Vasco  Nunez 
set  the  cacique  at  liberty,  bestowing  on  him  several  European 
trinkets,  with  which  he  considered  himself  richer  than  he  had 
been  with  all  his  gold.  Nothing  would  draw  from  him,  however, 
the  disclosure  of  the  mines  whence  this  treasure  was  procured. 
He  declared  that  it  came  from  the  territories  of  his  neighbors, 
where  gold  and  pearls  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  but  that 
his  lands  produced  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vasco  Nunez  doubted 
his  sincerity,  and  secretly  caused  the  brooks  and  rivers  in  his 
dominions  to  be  searched,  where  gold  was  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  he  determined,  at  a  future  time,  to  found  two  settle- 
ments in  the  neighborhood. 
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Oil  piirtinir  with  TuliAram;!,  tho  cai-ique  sent  his  sod  witk  the 
Si^r.i;inis,  i*t  Irani  ilit  ir  Ur.::iiatft'  aiid  rvligion.  It  is  sud^abo^ 
th;it  thi'  Spa;:iar>i3(  utrrii^l  uif  hS  richly  women;  but  of  thisjNV- 
tii-ular  t'a«-t  <>\uMc.  Mill  •  \kr/.t.s  Miih  ihc  papers  of  Vasco  Nniia 
IkMopi*  him,  N;iys  I... ■!..:. J.  Ho  ariirnis.  irt-nendly,  however, thit 
!ho  Sjianiar.ix  ti.r.'V.^ii-'.::  th>  e.xj'diiti'ii.  were  not  ficrupuloa 
in  ihi-ir  Jt.ilir.^  \\  ::.  :';.o  wAts  aji«l  Jau^hit-ra  of  the  Indian; 
aiul  adils.  that  ux  il.S  t'K.r  o  :r.:..u:.'.:cr  <tt  them  the  example.* 

H.ivinjj  nti-.rr.'  1  :■■  :iir  \.".Iaj.'  \iV.orv  hf  had  left  the  greater 
p;iri  »l'  hi"*  iiM'.  V„>,  .  N-:.-z  r«-ir:ii«d  h:*  faoniewanl  mardL 
His  po'v'.i'  wt-rr  I*  k :  ■.  ..'..\  %  \\^  >:t-i.  and  several  of  them  sick; 
s«»  tlui  Miiif  ha:  :■■  ':  ^  i\»rr.  -»i  a:  i  ••'iiirs  li-»i  bv  the  anna.  He 
hi  ins.  If  Mjs  |»:irt  •  \  :/.«■  :'::;.-  .»:■'.  :»-l  vy  a  iVvi-r,  and  had  to  be 
U'r.u*  ir.  a  ha:..::-.  ^  iv  .  v.  :\.<  s':..-.:"  -'Tn.  •  :'  the  Indians. 

Pn^ixsi.!';:  •/..;.s  >■.  \\".\  a:.-:  :  ".  :\:*/.v.  th-v  at  leni^th  arxiTed 
i»!i  thi'  r.i'Ml-.t  r:i  >*  a-.^  ^^•.  a:  :':..  :<  rr.:..  rii  *  ».■:"  their  ally.  ComagrBi 
Tlio  I'M  i;u  .  i'..i  w.i»»  ii... ;.  .V.  l  : ..  i  ^t-:.  v:i.xf«:-»ii>i  by  his  son, the 
>^iiL.c  ii;:i '.".-«'..:  \...:..  \i:.  ; .» ;  :"-^:  ;;■•.  i:.  iaf<  >rnianon  of  tbe 
Southern  s*a:v...;  v.v  k  ■  _- '.  :'  T- r...     Ti.e  young  diie^  who 

had  c^.i^ra^^a  iV.r.^*  a*  :\.  r v  .•».'■.  :"  « :.*.  vk::r.  invat  hospitality, 
juak;?':;  :lu:u  i  r\-^i'.  >  •  :"  ^  \\»>.-    Nu:".t2  cave  him  trinketi 

ill  n^turv.  a:;.1  a  n:l:-:  .  r  ".  a  s.  .".-.r"'*  v".  ^^k  ;  \»::h  which,  sayi 
IVtor  Mar:\r.  V.t  :!.  .■.^..:  i.  :  .m.'.:*  ]...'.:  jk  j-^i  anion^  his  naked 
i\Miv.tr\nur..  A:":*?  :  a^  !—  -  :-  ^.*:  f  r  .•  :V  m  iU\s,  VasaiN>  Nufid 
pixwHMisi  !,^  r. ! . ..,  \^": ,  -^  l.v  :.,i- ■.  :....:  ^  *':.:;.  aini  ^^kravel  had 
*rn\*\l  at  l>Ar:. ..  S  •.,  11  x)^:  ..  ..,.  \» ..:.  n .:.:".  rvvmeni*  and  sup- 
pVu**.  llastoiwv;;,  t:.,  :\ :  7k .  :  i  .  \  .^  -.^v  :.  rr::-..r;i-s  of  his  allr, 
Oarx^XA.  *H^  oraKi:K*M  . :.  •.:.»  1>::.  . :"  .'^..^rx.  i:il4.  with  twenty 
of  lu»  nieii.  ill  tiio  Vr:^ij;:.i;.  m;;  ,:,  :..  _;j  :  ^  ::^:v,  and  amved 

•  lVr;<^S.^  ViW.   Ovr.  r*r:   H  oAr.  4.  YS. 
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at  Santa  Maria  do  la  Antigua,  in  the  river  of  Daricn,  on  the  foV 
lowing  day.  All  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to  receive  him  ;  and 
\i'hen  they  heard  the  news  of  the  great  southern  sea,  and  of  his 
returning  from  its  shores  laden  with  pearls  and  gold,  there  were 
no  bounds  to  their  joy.  He  immediately  despatched  the  ship  and 
caravel  to  Coyba  for  the  companions  left  behind,  who  brought 
vf'iih  them  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold  and  pearls, 
mantles,  hammocks,  and  other  articles  of  cotton,  and  a  great 
number  of  captives  of  both  sexes.  A  fifth  of  the  spoil  was  set 
apart  for  the  crown ;  the  rest  was  shared,  in  just  proportions, 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  expedition,  and  those  who  had 
remained  at  Daricn.  All  were  contented  with  their  allotmopt, 
and  elated  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  gain  from  futuro 
enterprises. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  of  the 
early  disc<)vorers.  The  intrepidity  of  Vasco  NuiSez  in  pene- 
trating, with  a  handful  of  men,  far  into  the  interior  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes;  his  skill  in 
managing  his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating  their  valory 
enforcing  their  obedience,  and  attaching  their  affections,  show 
him  to  have  possessed  great  qualities  as  a  general.  We  are  told 
tliat  he  was  always  foremost  in  peril,  and  the  last  to  quit  tho 
field.  He  shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his 
followers,  treating  them  with  frank  affability ;  watching,  fight- 
ing, fasting,  and  laboring  with  them  ;  visiting  and  consoling  such 
as  were  sick  or  infirm,  and  dividing  all  his  gains  with  fairness 
and  liberality.  He  was  chargeable  at  times  with  acts  of  blood- 
shed and  injustice,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  often  called 
for  as  measures  of  safety  and  precaution  ;  he  certainly  offended 
less  against  humanity  than  most  of  the  early  discoverers ;  and 
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tlic  iiiilHiundrd  ninity  nnd  Cdnndcnco  reposed  in  him  hy  &b 
iiativi'*4,  \ilirii  tht'v  IxM'aiiu'  iiitinmtoly  aoquaintod  urithhis  chva»> 
tri',  H)K*ak  hlroii>rly  in  Oivor  of  his  kind  trcatmont  of  them. 

The  rh:iract<T  nf  Viisi'o  Nunrz  h:id,  in  fact,  risen  with  \k 
fii'i-iiiiiNtaiiri-s,  and  n^w  assunu-d  a  n«iblt'ness  and  grandeur  fitn 
thi*  discoxiTv  hi*  liad  niailo,  umiI  tlio  ini]Hirtaiit  charge  it  hadd^ 
vnlxrd  iipMii  hill).  Ill*  iiM  loiiLTcr  fi-lt  himself  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  at  tin*  hrarl  uf  a  l>and  of  adwnturcrs,  but  a  great  coa- 
inandrr  otiKhu'tini;  an  inwimrtal  i^ntorprisc.  '*  Behold,**  sajtoU 
l*i'trr  Mart\r,  **  Vas<i)  Nunez  do  I^illxia,  at  once  translbniNl 
fi'iiiii  a  rash  roystiT  to  a  politii*  and  disi^root  captain  :**  and  thm 
it^'iN  that  nirn  an*  of^on  niado  )iy  thoir  fortinies;  that  is  to  ay, 
tlii'ir  hitiMit  iiu:iliti«'s  aro  lironi^ht  out,  and  shapi^d  and  strengtb- 
onod  h\  r\rntN.  and  l'\  \\w  noo'*»sitv  i»f  overv  exertion  to  cope 
mith  iho  ^roaUu'ss  i^(  tiioir  drstiny. 


CMArTKP.   XV. 

TKWSAi'TIONH     IN     M'AIN.  —  rKmiVKl.V:*      1^  A  VILA     APmnnXD      TO 
I'OMVANP     OK     MIMTN.    -TIl'IN-.S     KErEITEU     IX     6PAIX     OF 

V  xxro  Ni  Ni:/  PK  liviisov  now  il.ittrrt^l  h:ms«.»if  that  he  had  made 
a  disH>»\or\  iMKM:Iat«sl  to  s  K-r.*v  .ill  his  or.en'.io*  at  court,  and  to 
«*lo\iiio  hin»  to  \\w  hi^hosi  I'iXT  «i:h  hi*  su^vorvicn.  lie  wrote 
K'tlor*  to  tho  kinjj.  ^ix:;-;:  .i  k\.::\\  .  f  hs  o\jHNiitii«n.  and  setting 
K^rlh  all  thai  ho  had  s«su  i-r  hoarv!  vf  :h:s  <iv.i:honi  s«a,  and  of 
tho  riv'h  i>mMtriosi  ijjvn  i:s  *»  ••\:or*.  IVsi  .?o  the  n>yal  fifths  of 
Ihi^  pixxfil*  of  !lw  o\|H\!it;t'!\  h."  rr\i\jkr\\i  :i  vrv.>Bor-:  S>r  the  sot*. 
N^^  iu  thi»  luune  of  hnr.^K-It'  jiivi  ii.s  wv ::::>:»::: xik  coasisUng  of 
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the  largest  and  most  precious  pearls  they  had  collected.  As  a 
trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear  these  tidings,  he  chose  Pedn) 
de  Arbolancha,  an  old  and  tried  friend,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  toils  and  dangers,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
his  transactions. 

The  fate  of  Vasco  Nunez  furnishes  a  striicing  instance  how 
prosperity  and  adversity,  how  even  life  and  death,  hang  balanced 
upon  a  point  of  time,  and  are  aiTocteil  ]»y  the  improvement  or 
neglect  of  moments.  Unfortunately  the  ship  which  was  to  con- 
vey the  messenger  to  Spain  lingered  in  port  until  the  ])eginning 
of  March  ;  a  delay  which  ha<l  a  fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
Vasco  Niulez.  It  is  necessary  here  to  «ist  an  eye  back  upon  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  while  he  was  employed  in 
his  conquests  and  discoveries. 

Tlie  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full  of  his  wrongs 
and  indignities.  He  had  friends  at  ct^urt,  who  aided  him  in  gain- 
ing a  ready  hearing,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself 
of  it.  lie  declaimed  eloipiently  upon  the  alleged  usurpation  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  reprcsente<l  him  as  governing  the  colony  by 
force  and  fraud.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  alcalde  Zamudio,  tho 
ancient  c<»lleague  and  the  envoy  of  Vasco  Nunez,  attempted  to 
speak  in  his  defence ;  he  was  imable  to  e<3pe  with  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  Bachelor,  who  was  a  pleader  by  profession,  and 
now  pleadwl  his  own  cause.  Tlie  king  determined  to  send  a  new 
governor  to  Dari«'n,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  remedy  all 
abiist's.  For  this  office  he  chose  Don  Pixlro  Arias  Davila,  com- 
m<»n!y  calle<l  Pe  Irarias.*  He  was  a  native  of  Se^^ovia,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  royal  huusehuld,  and  had  distinguished 

*  By  the  English  hiatorians  he  luu  generally  been  called  Davil* 
Vol.  III.— 0 
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M.|Ji.T,  iHith  in  tho  wBrofGranadkaodrtfl 
lukiii^  'if  (Iniii  utiil  HiiL'io  i"  Mnca.  lie  ptiMeM 
biiiinl  iu-i'iiiii-li-liiiu'iii!!  uliit'li  i-uiilivato  the  soldi 
rulliil  rl  iiiiliiH,  l'i<r  liis  ^ullutit  amy  and  courtlj  A 
tl  Jnxhfhir,  or  llie  T'tllir,  1\>T  Iiin  duxtprity  in  joual 
iiii'iirs.  Thcsic.  it  miiHt  l<i<  mliuiitiil,  wora  nut  Um 
iiiohI  :i<I:i|iIih1  ll>r  tlic  )rovfriiiiii'iit  uf  rude  and  I 
in  .1  nililcnicNH ;  luit  \iv  li:iil  nil  iitl-powcrful  rrieod  ii 
l''i>iisifjt.  Till'  l<i-hiii>  w;is  nit  ihon^ughgoing  id  | 
)>i'r>M'iiti«ti.  llo  iirtsiinj  tli<3  king  tlut  PedrariM~1 
stiMKlliin  f<iMnl  til  his  v.t]i>r  -.  Hint  Im  «'»  u  capfttilo  uf  fl 
llif  nlliiirH  of  [M'atv  ut  nl'  wiir,  mul  that,  having  beui  brou^l| 
in  III.-  n.yiil  Iinii-irliiil.l.  Iii>  loviilty  might  be  bnplifitly  reMa 

Sctinvly  h;iii  I'l'ii  I'.ilr;iri;is  })wn  appointod.  whoD  C^ynfcl 
nml  t'l.lm  ■iiiins  iinivi'i)  on  ilioir  mission  from  Diu-iiti,  too 
iMiiiiiititi-  the  intclli'Ti'iifi'  n-ccivwl  from  the  wa  of  t 
( 'i>in:i}:r<-.  i>f  ilir  Suutluni  Sea  hryond  the  moiinubm,  ^idl«^ 
cini'  ihim-riiKl  iriin  Id  iiiulih^  Vusni  NuHcz  tomakotiW^ 

'nit-  :iviiric.'  aiul  niiiluliim  uf  Fcrdinnnd 
tiilinpi.     III-  rpwiinii'd  llio  hcnrcrs  of  the  h 
<*iinitnltin;r  witli   Itisih'ip  Fiiii<toca,  ronolrcd  1 
cliiit.'}y  n  p'twert'ul  iirminii,  with  Iwelvi 
pi>mniiiiiil  >if  E'l'ilr.iri^s,  tn  acvimjilish  the  ■ 

Jnst  ah'rtit  ll1i^^  liiiii-  tlio  fumniia  Cionsalvol 
cliivft.  oomniiiiily  i:illid  ihi'  flriMt   Captain, 
ri'tnrn  ti>  N;bpl.s.  when-  thi>  nllira 
eigrial  tUfoat,  uml  lu.l  ithvchI  ilu'  assistance  of  | 
gi-niTal  III  ntrii'Vtf  their  fiirtiinw.    The  chivalry  of  fl 
to  onlist  iitiitrr  thr  tuiniior  of  OmiRalro.     The  Spa. 
with  their  n«.'ustonicd  pn-dijality,  sold   or  mortga 
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(•MUit*s  to  bity  gi)rgrous  armor,  silks,  brocades,  and  other  nrtirU'n 
uf  iiiarlial  pomp  «id  luxury,  that  they  might  tigiirc,  with  hwdtn- 
itil;  iiia^iliwnvt!,  ill  tltd  tMnipuigns  of  luily.  The  nrntuiQclil  wiu 
a  ihf  point  iif  «Ailing  for  Nnph'S  with  this  hi»t  of  pruiid  mid 
^.illunt  fij/iriK,  when  ihe  jtmlmix  mind  iif  Ferdinand  Uiak  affaaea 
at  the  eiitbu)>ia!im  thus  hIiuwd  toivurd*  hi*  gnni'mi,  tuitl  ho 
t  alHuptly  uiuutt-TUiiuidt^  tht!  uxpiiiliLiuii.  The  Spiutiob  (ttTnUfr* 
were  bvcfwhdnicd  with  dinuppnititiDent  at  fauviog  (hoir  (Iraraii 
of  f^liT}  thus  vuddcnly  Oispi'Ucil ;  vihtui,  aa  it  Ui  tinihuln  ttii^i 
till!  viit4-rpri»c  tif  Pi^drimu*  'naa  »vl  on  Itmt,  anil  cjiuDcdcil 
ti'n-nt  utrL-LT  tif  odvcutitrt-.  TIw  ViTy  idea  itf  A 
wid  s[decidid  empire,  whtrc  ncvc-r  KnropeaD  sUp  liad  « 
foot  bud  trodden,  brol«.'  upim  tha  iiaagiualion  willt  f 
irondora  of  im  Arnbiuii  talc  Kvim  tltrt  ruitntrk*  nlM 
ill  the  viciuity  of  the  scttlciQient  of  Uoricn,  wore  do 
unual  liVQia  «f  exajcgoTation.  Guld  was  Mid  bi  lie  nn  l] 
uf  the  (jrouud,  or  to  lie  gathnfol  willi  twui  <iul  iif  jJhc  Lrmilm  d 
rivvn;  iowiiniuch  lliut  ttitt  rugioTi  liiUii^ 
iiiiu'  rcci-ivi>d  t)ic  pnmpnuit  And  ti 
dt-I  Oro,  oc  Gotdcu  Cmttili--. 

Exriu-d  by  thcui'  report*,  tniuiy  q 
t'  lio  luul  pnrpurod  for  thn  Itolitui  c 
■  I  > cs  IK  Toliinteprs  to  Don  I'iilnT 
>  i-™.  will  appolnt«<d  Si'vUIo  n  tbs  | 
Mrt>(i»i  of  that  nncieni  city  b 
mvuliors  «p!ntididly  arrayed.  fiiU  of  ^ 
Kkilinj;  of  thr  Indian  armndo.    Pednrtu,  W.I8 
niiulo  a  poncml  reviow  of  hia  forcw,  ud  t 
find  tliat  Iho  niimbt>r  tL[naunt«>J  tolbrcetl 
liojiEed  in  Iiis  fir«I  Armaincnl  to  tu-L'lv«  ) 
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in;;  thi'  nature  of  the  ca.Si\  luiwover.  the  number  was  exterded  to 
t\\\vvu  huiulrr«l ;  Imt  tliriiu«;h  influoiu'c,  entreaty,  and  stntagan, 
u[i\var<l>  nt'twu  th<>ii>aii>l  I'Vi-iituully  embarked.*  Happy  did  k 
think  hiiuNclf  Mh<»  coiiM  in  uny  itKuiiuT,  and  by  any  in)Baiit^|d 
aiiiiiittiii  till  Imaril  <it*  iho  !<i{iia>lrtiii.  Nur  was  tlus  eagemoifcr 
the  riittrprlsr  i-itnfiiK\l  iiiiTcIv  to  vninm  and  buovant  and  ambi- 
ti«»iis  aiiviiiturii-s ;  \vi- an-  l«ild  that  tliere  were  many 
oKi  nun,  who  uilinil  t<>  *n^  at  their  uwn  expense,  without 
any  ]>ay  t'p>in  tho  kIi!L'.  Tims  evory  eye  was  turned  withdcihl 
til  this  !«i|iia(Ii-iin  «•!'  iiiiMti-rn  arirunauts,  as  it  lay  anchored  ontli 
bosoMi  «»f  th«»  ti!uula!iiiii\t'r. 

T\w  pay  an«i  appoiiitments  of  Don  Pinlrarias  Darila  wersfla 
thi*  mo^t  lii'iral  ^ralo,  ami  no  i'\[K'nse  was  spared  in  fitting  Oil 
till'  arnianu'iit ;  fi>r  tlu>  o!>jivts  of  the  expetlition  were  both  eob- 
ni/at'.tiM  aiiil  cuifjiii  st.  Artillery  and  p«>wder  were  proeonl 
fruTit  M:ila'ra.  H'-nLIo  t!u'  n^^nai  wrapi»ns,  such  as  muskets, croi^ 
Imiws.  swiirils.  ]>iko>i.  iani'i-s,  and  Neapolitan  taints,  there  vw 
a:'n)i>r  iicNisiil  oripiiltol  O'ttiui.  as  \h''u\s[  liirht  and  better  adaplil 
to  the  iiiniato.  and  Millicu-ntlv  prnnf  against  the  weapona  of  Ai 
Indians;  and  wtfidiii  b::okKrs  fmni  the  Canary  Islands,  to  WMd 
otF  the  p«»isninM]  arr-'ws  if  tlu'  (arihs. 

Santa  ^faria  d«*  la  AntiLrna  uas.  by  n\val  ordinance,  elevMl 
into  the  inotropiiliran  rity  of  (ifldi-n.  Ca^^tile,  and  a  FraneiMH 
friar,  nani<^I  Jnaii  df  Qut'Vfdn.  was  a]>pi>intcd  as  bishop,  wtt 
[H»\vors  to  divid*'  in  all  iasr«i  nfo inM-iomv.  A  number  of  fiiin 
Wore  noininatfd  tn  ai'4iiii!)ia!!y  him.  and  he  was  provided  witk 
the  neeivss:iry  UirnitMn'  aiil  vismIs  fur  a  •hapel. 

Ainoni;  the  variiais  n'L:tshir:«>ns  madt-  for  the  good  of  tto 
inlaut  colony,  it  was  i)rdain«-d  that  no  lawyers  should  be  admitlol 

•  OvU  Jo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7,  MS 
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there,  it  having  been  found  at  Hispaniola  and  elsewhere,  that  they 
were  detrimental  to  the  weldire  of  the  settlements  by  fomenting 
disputes  and  litigations.  The  judicial  afiairs  were  to  be  entirely 
eonfided  to  the  licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who  was  to 
officiate  as  alcalde  mayor  or  chief  judge. 

Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in  Spain.  Her 
name  was  Doiia  Isabella  de  Bobadilla;  she  was  niece  to  the 
Marchioness  de  Moya,  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Queen  Isabella, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal  mistress  to 
patronize  Columbus.*  Her  niece  partook  of  her  high  and  gen- 
erous nature.  She  refused  to  remain  behind  in  selfish  security, 
but  declared  that  she  would  accompany  her  husband  in  every 
peri],  whether  by  sea  or  land.  This  self-devotion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  past  the  romantic 
period  of  youth  ;  and  that  she  left  behind  her  in  Spain,  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Don  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  use  great  indulgence  towards 
the  people  of  Darien,  who  had  been  the  followers  of  Nicuesa, 
and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe  of  all  the  gold  they  might  have  col- 
lected previous  to  his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa 
alone  the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe.  Pedrarias 
was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  authority,  and  to  call  him 
to  strict  account  before  the  alcalde  mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa^ 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifleen  sail,  weighed  anchor 
at  St.  Lucar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1514,  and  swept  proudly  out 


^  This  was  the  same  Marchioness  de  Moya,  who,  during  the  war  of  Gran- 
ada,  while  the  court  and  royal  army  were  encamped  before  Malaga,  was 
DusUken  for  the  queen  by  a  Moorish  fanatic,  and  had  nearly  fallen  beneath 
his  dagger. 
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of  the  Gua«]ulquivor,  throngixl  with  chivalrous  adventurers  for 
CSiiKlwi  (':istile.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  atler  its  depar- 
turo,  when  PeJro  Arliohinclick  arrived  with  the  tardy  missioo 
of  Vasoo  Nufu'Z.  Hud  he  arrived  a  few  days  sooner,  how  diffc^ 
eiit  might  Imve  Ikvu  the  furtune  of  his  friend  ! 

He  waH  innnediuvly  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  where 
ho  aniioumvd  theadveiitunjus  and  siieeessful  expedition  of  Vasoo 
Nunez,  and  laid  l»efore  tlie  king  the  pearls  and  golden  ornaments 
brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  dise(»verv.  Kinj^  Ferdinand 
listened  with  eliarnied  attention  to  tliis  tah'  i»f  unknown  seas  and 
wealthy  realms  added  to  his  empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  im- 
agination of  the  most  s;ige  and  h'aniL'd  with  gulden  dreams,  and 
antieipatioiis  of  unhounded  rielies.  Old  Peter  Martyr,  who 
reci'ived  letters  from  his  friends  in  Darien,  and  eominunieated  by 
Word  of  mouth  with  those  who  eame  fn»m  thence,  writes  to  Leo 
the  Tenth  in  exulting  terms  of  this  event.  "Spain,"  says  he, 
"  will  hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  j»earls  the  greedy  appe- 
tite i»f  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto  Cleopatra  and 
yEsopus  ;  so  that  henceforth  we  shall  neither  envy  nor  reverenoe 
the  nice  fruitfulness  of  Trapoimn  or  the  Ued  Sea.  The  Spanianb 
will  not  need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig  far  into  the  earth,  nor 
to  cut  asunder  mountains  in  quest  of  gold,  but  will  find  it  plenti- 
fully, in  a  manner,  <^n  the  uppT  crust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the 
sands  of  rivers  drie<l  up  by  the  heats  of  summer.  Certainly  the 
reverend  antiquity  obtained  not  so  great  a  benefit  of  nature, 
nor  even  aspired  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  since  never  man 
bef4>re,  from  the  known  world,  penetrated  to  these  unknown 
regions."  * 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  made  all  Spain  resound  witli 

F.  Martyr,  dccad.  8,  chap.  iii.    Lok's  traualation. 
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the  praises  of  Vasco  Nufiez ;  and,  from  being  considered  a  law- 
less and  desperate  adventurer,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as 
a  worthy  successor  to  Columbus.  The  king  repented  of  the 
harshness  of  his  late  measures  towards  him,  and  ordered  the 
Bishop  Fonseca  to  devise  some  mode  of  rewarding  his  trans- 
cendent services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ABBITAL  AND  GRAND  ENTHT   OF  DON  PEDHARIA8  DATIUL  INTO 

DARIEN. 

WniLB  honors  and  rewards  were  preparing  in  Europe  for  Vasco 
NuAcz,  that  indefatigable  commander,  inspired  by  his  fortunes 
with  redoubled  zeal  and  loftier  ambition,  was  exercising  the  pa- 
ternal forethought  and  discretion  of  a  patriotic  governor  over 
the  country  subjected  to  his  rule.  His  most  strenuous  exertions 
were  directed  to  bring  the  neighborhood  of  Darien  into  such  a 
state  of  cultivation,  as  might  render  the  settlement  independent 
of  Europe  for  supplies.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred  houses  and 
cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
Europeans,  all  men,  and  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  male  and  fe- 
male. Orchards  and  gardens  had  been  laid  out,  where  European 
as  well  as  native  fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  future  abundance.  Vasco  Nuiiez  devised 
,  all  kinds  of  means  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  people.  On 
holidays  they  had  their  favorite  national  sports  and  games,  and 
particularly  tilting  matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the 
Spaniards  in  those  days  were  extravagantly  fond.     Sometimes 
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ho  grattfiod  their  restlc^  aiid  roving  habits  by  sending  them  on 
expeditions  to  various  j»art»  of  the  country,  to  acquire  a  know- 
led  j;e  of  its  resources,  and  to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  nsp 
tives.  lie -was  so  sueivssful  in  si'curing  the  amity,  or  exciting 
the  awe  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  Spaniard  might  go  singly 
abnut  the  land  in  juTfrct  siifoty  ;  while  his  own  followers  wen 
zealous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  Inith  from  admiration  of  hit 
past  exploits  and  fnim  hf>pes  df  soon  being  led  by  him  to  new 
discoveries  an«l  conquests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  **  old  soldiers  of  Da- 
rien,"  the  remnants  of  th«^se  well-tritrd  adventurers  who  hsd 
followed  the  fortunes  of  <)je<la,  Nieuesa,  and  Vasco  Nunez. 
"They  were  hardened,"  says  ho,  **  to  abide  nil  sorrows,  and 
were  exceedingly  tolerant  of  labor,  heat,  hunger,  and  watching, 
insomuch  that  thev  merrilv  make  their  boast  that  thev  have  ob- 
served  a  longer  and  sharper  Ix^nt  than  even  your  Hcdiness  en- 
joine<l,  since,  for  the  spae<'.  of  four  years,  their  fo<id  has  hem 
herbs  and  fruits,  with  now  and  then  fish,  and  wry  soldom 
flesh."  * 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well -seasoned  veterans  that  were 
under  the  sway  of  Vasco  Nunez ;  and  the  colony  gave  signs  of 
rising  in  pn^sperity  under  his  active  and  fostering  management, 
when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davili 
arrive<l  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  new  govemfv 
were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  behold  the  anticipated  won- 
ders of  the  land  ;  but  Pedrarias,  knowing  the  resolute  character 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  the  devotic>n  of  his  fi>llowers,  apprehended 
some  diflTicidty  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony.     Anchoring^ 

*  r.  Martvr,  dccad.  3,  cap.  iii.    Lok*8  transUtioiw 
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tbercforCi  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  settlement,  he  sent 
a  messenger  on  shore  to  announce  his  arrival.  The  envoy, 
having  heard  so  much  in  Spain  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of 
V'asco  Nunez,  and  the  riches  of  Golden  Castile,  expected,  no 
doubt,  to  find  a  blustering  warrior,  maintaining  barbaric  state  in 
the  government  which  he  had  usurped.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, therefore,  to  find  this  redoubtable  hero  a  plain,  unassuming 
man,  clad  in  a  cotton  frock  and  drawers,  and  hempen  sandals, 
directmg  and  aiding  the  labor  of  several  Indians  who  were  thatch- 
ing a  cottage  in  which  he  resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  respectfully,  and  announced 
the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as  governor  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Vasco  Nuiiez  may  have  felt  at  this  intelligence, 
he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  answered  the  messenger  with 
great  discretion  ;  "  Tell  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,"  said  he,  ^*  that 
he  is  welcome,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  am 
ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his  orders." 

The  little  community  of  rough  and  daring  adventurers  was 
in  an  uproar  when  they  found  a  new  governor  had  arrived.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  disposed  to 
sally  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel  the  intruder ;  but  they 
were  restrained  by  their  more  considerate  chieflain,  who  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  new  governor  with  all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  accompanied 
by  his  heroic  wife,  Doiia  Isabella ;  who,  according  to  old  Peter 
Martyr,  had  sustained  the  roarings  and  rages  of  the  ocean  with 
no  less  stout  courage  than  either  her  husband  or  the  mariners 
vho  had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges  of  the  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  men,  all  well  armed.     He  led  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
V0L.IIL— ©• 
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aiul  on  the  othor  side  of  him  was  the*  bishop  of  Darien  in  his 
rolii'8;  whilu  a  hrilliitnt  train  of  youthful  cavaliera,  in  glittering 
ariitor  and  l>ri>c*a<K',  t'<iriii«'«l  a  kiinl  oflHidy-guard. 

Ail  this  ]M)iiip  and  sjili-itdnr  inrmrd  a  striking  contrast  vilL 
the  huiiil)li*.  btatr  nf  Vasi-(»  Nunc/,  whu  ranio  forth  unarnie«i,  in 
bini[di-  attiro,  acf'(iiii|ianii  d  h\  his  i<iiinscilors  and  a  liandful  of 
tin*  **  old  Kiddii*rR  of  Dariin,"'  srarriNi  and  battered,  and  grown 
half  wihl  in  Indian  warfare,  but  wiiliont  weapons,  and  in  gar- 
ments niueh  lh«'  worse  for  wear. 

Vaseo  NuRez  salute«l  I)iin  Pedrarias  Davihi,  "with  profouDd 
reverence,  and  promised  him  iinjilirit  obedience,  both  in  hb  uva 
name  and  in  the  nani<*  of  tlie  efmimiinity.  Having  entered  the 
town,  he  conducted  his  distinguishe«1  quests  to  his  8traw-thatehi>l 
liabitation,  wh«Te  he  had  caused  a  repast  to  be  prejmred  of  nich 
cheer  as  his  means  afTordcf],  cnnsistin^  of  roots  and  fruits,  maiie 
and  cassava  l)read,  with  no  oth^T  beverage  than  water  from  the 
river  ; — a  sorry  palace  and  a  meajjre  ])an4uct  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gay  cavaliers,  who  hail  anticipat«'d  far  other  things  from  the 
usurper  of  Ocddrn  Castile.  Vasco  NufSrZ,  however,  acquitted 
himself  in  his  humble  wi;r\vam  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  a  prince,  and  showed  that  the  dignity  of  an  entertainment 
depends  more  upon  the  giver  tlian  the  feast.  In  the  mean  time 
a  plentiful  supply  of  European  provisinns  was  landed  from  the 
fleet,  and  a  temporary  abundance  was  diffused  through  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

PXBFIDIOUS  OONDUOT   OF  DON  PEDRARIA8  TOWABDS  TASOO  MU^S. 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don  Pedrarias  held 
a  private  conference  with  Vasco  Nufiez  in  presence  of  the  histo- 
rian Oviedo,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  as  public  notary  of 
the  colony.  The  governor  commenced  by  assuring  him  that  he 
was  instructed  by  the  king  to  treat  him  with  great  favor  and  dis- 
tinction, to  consult  him  about  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to 
apply  to  him  for  information  relative  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  he  professed  the  roost  amicable  feelings 
on  his  own  part,  and  an  intention  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels 
in  ail  public  measures. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  of  a  frank,  confiding  nature^  and  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  this  unexpected  courtesy  and  kindness,  that  he  threw 
off  all  caution  and  reserve,  and  opended  his  whole  soul  to  the 
politic  courtier.  *  Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  communicative 
mood  to  draw  from  him  a  minute  and  able  statement  in  writing, 
detaiHng  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  and  the  information 
collected  respecting  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  route  by 
which  he  had  traversed  the  mountains  ;  his  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea ;  the  situation  and  reputed  wealth  of  the  Pearl  Islands ;  the 
rivers  and  ravines  most  productive  of  gold;  together  with  the 
names  and  territories  of  the  various  caciques  with  whom  ho  hod 
madii  treaties. 

When  Pedrarias  had  thus  beguiled  the  unsuspecting  soldier 
of  all  the  information  necessary  for  his  purposes,  he  dropped  the 
mask,  and  within  a  few  days  proclaimed  a  judicial  scrutiny  into 
the  conduct  of  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  ofRcers.     It  was  to  be  oon- 
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ducted  by  the  licentiate  Caspar  dc  Espinosa,  who  had  come  as 
alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The  Licentiate  was  an  inexperi- 
enced lawyer,  having  but  recently  lell  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, lie  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  flexible  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  prone  to  bo  guide<i  or  governed  by  others.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Quevedo, 
the  bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as  Vasco  Nunez  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  this  prelate  in  the  c<»lony,  he  had  taken  care  to  i«ecure 
him  to  his  interests  by  paying  him  the  most  profound  deference 
and  respect,  and  by  giving  him  a  share  in  his  agricultural  ente^ 
prises  and  his  schemes  rif  traflic.  In  fact  the  goc»d  bishop  looked 
up)n  him  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  promote  his  tompond 
prosperity,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prelate,  thcR»fore,  the  alcalde  commenced  his  in- 
vestigation in  the  most  fiivorable  manner.  lie  went  largely  into 
an  examination  of  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  vari«ms  servici^s.  The  governor  was 
alarmed  at  the  course  whieh  the  inquiry  was  'taking.  If  thus 
conducted,  it  wr)uld  but  serve  to  illustrate  tlu>  merits  and  elevate 
the  reputation  of  the  man  whom  it  was  his  interest  and  intent  to 
ruin.  To  counteract  it,  he  immediately  set  on  foot  a  secret  and 
invidious  course  of  interrogatories  of  the  followers  of  NicucM 
and  Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testimony  which  might  support 
the  charge  against  V&sco  Nunez  of  usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse 
of  power.  The  bishop  and  the  alcalde  received  information  of 
the  inquisition,  carried  on  thus  secretly,  and  without  their  samv 
tion.  They  remonstrated  warmly  agninst  it,  as  an  infringement 
of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors  in  the  government;  and 'they 
spumed  the  testimony  of  the  followers  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesii  as 
dictated  md  disccflored  by  ancient  enmity.     Vasco  Nunez 
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therefore  acquitted  by  them  of  the  criminal  charges  made  against 
him,  though  he  remained  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  suits 
brought  agaiast  him  by  individuals,  for  losses  and  damages  oc- 
casioned by  his  measures. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  insisted  upon 
the  guilt  of  Vasco  Nunez,  which  he  pretended  to  have  established 
to  his  conviction  by  his  secret  investigations ;  and  he  even  deter- 
mined to  send  him  in  chains  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  for  the  death 
of  Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  ofiences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the  bishop  that 
Vasco  Nufiez  should  leave  thft  colony  ;  he  therefore  managed  to 
awaken  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  governor  as  to  the  effect 
of  his  proposed  measure.  lie  intimated  that  the  arrival  of  Vasco 
Nuilcz  in  Spain  would  bo  signalized  by  triumph  rather  than  dis- 
grace. By  that  time  his  grand  discoveries  would  be  blazoned 
to  the  world,  and  would  atone  for  all  his  finults.  He  would  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  with  favor  by  the  king, 
and  would  be  probably  sent  back  to  the  colony  clothed  with  new 
dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a  perplexing  dilemma  by  these  sug- 
gestions ;  his  violent  proceedings  against  Vasco  Nuficz  were  also 
in  some  measure  restrained  by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Dofia 
Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  who  felt  a  great  respect  and  sympathy  for 
the  discoverer.  In  his  perplexity,  the  wily  governor  adopted  a 
middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain  Vasco  Nunez  at  Darien 
under  a  cloud  of  imputation,  which  would  gradually  impair  his 
popularity  ;  while  his  patience  and  means  would  bo  silently  con- 
sumed by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  property  which  had  been  sequestrated  was  restored 

to  him. 

Vol.  IIT.— 9* 
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While  Pcdrarias  troat«l  Vasco  Nuflc*  with  this  severitj,  he 
faileil  not  to  avail  hinisi'lf  of  the  plans  of  that  able  commander. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  est^iblish  a  line  of  posts  across  the 
niountuins  between  Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  hia  esger 
desire  to  execute  this  before  any  onler  should  arrive  from  the 
king  in  favor  of  his  predoeessor,  in  ordiT  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  having  c^olonized  the  coiist,  and  Vasco  Nuiiez,  merelj 
that  of  having  discovered  and  visited  it.*  Before  he  could  com- 
plete these  arrangements,  however,  unlooked-for  calamities  fcH 
upon  the  settlement,  that  ft»r  a  time  intcrruptiHi  every  project^ 
and  made  every  one  turn  his  thf^ughts  merely  to  his  own  ae* 
curity. 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 


CALAMmES   OP   THE   SPAXISII   CAVALIERS   AT   DARIEN. 

The  town  of  Darien  was  situati-d  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  which,  while  thoy  kept  off  the  hn-c'zcs  so  gratcfiil 
in  a  sultry  climate,  reflected  and  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  suOi 
insomuch,  that  at  noontidi;  the  heat  was  insupportable  ;  the  river 
which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a  muddy  channel  and  bordered 
by  marshes ;  overhanging  fon^sts  a^Mtnl  to  the  general  humidity, 
and  the  very  soil  on  which  the  town  was  built  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  there  would  oo» 
forth  brackish  water. f 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  this  kind,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 
Many  who  had  recently  arrived  were  swept  off  speedily  ;  Pedi» 

•  Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  pape  2,  cop.  8. 
t  Peter  Martyr,  docad.  iii.  cap.  fi. 
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lias  himself  fell  sick,  and  was  removed,  with  most  of  his  people, 
to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  river  Corobari ;  the  malady,  however, 
continued  to  increase.  The  provisions  brought  out  in  the  ships 
had  been  partly  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue  grew  scanty, 
and  the  people  were  put  upon  short  allowance ;  the  debility  thus 
produced  increased  the  ravages  of  disease ;  at  length  the  provis- 
ions were  exhausted,  and  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these  calamities ; 
even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed  beneath  them ;  but  to 
none  were  they  more  fatal  than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cava* 
liers  who  had  once  glittered  so  gayly  about  the  streets  of  Seville, 
and  had  come  out  to  the  New  World  elated  with  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  From  the  very  moment  of  their  landing, 
they  had  been  disheartened  at  the  savage  scenes  around  them, 
and  disgusted  with  the  squalid  life  they  were  doomed  to  lead. 
They  shrunk  with  disdain  from  the  labors  with  which  alone  wealth 
was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  were  im- 
patient of  the  humble  exertions  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  existence.  As  the  famine  increased,  their  case  became  despe- 
rate ;  for  they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their  rank 
and  dignity  commanded  neither  deference  nor  aid  at  a  time  when 
common  misery  made  every  one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who 
had  mortgaged  estates  in  Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuous- 
ly for  their  Italum  campaign,  now  perished  for  lack  of  food. 
Some  would  be  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crimson  silk,  or  some 
garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a  pound  of  Indian  bread  or  European 
biscuit ;  others  sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the 
herbs  and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal  cavaliers 
absolutely  expired  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets. 

In  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  month, 
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perished  seven  hundred  of  the  little  army  of  youthful  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  who  had  embarked  with  Pedrarias.  The  bodies  of 
some  remained  for  a  day  or  two  without  sepulture,  their  friends 
not  having  suflicient  strengtli  to  bury  them.  Unable  to  remedy 
the  evil,  Pcdnirias  gavo  permission  to  his  men  to  flee  from  it 
A  shipload  of  starving  adventurers  de|»arted  for  Cuba,  where 
some  of  them  joini^d  tlie  standard  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  WM 
colonizing  that  island ;  itthers  made  their  way  back  to  Spain, 
where  they  arrived  broken  in  health,  in  spirits,  and  in  fortune. 


CIIAPTEll  XIX. 

FRl'ITLKSS    EXPEDITION    OF   PEDRARIAS. 

Tick  departure  of  so  many  hungry  mouths  wjts  some  temporary 
relief  to  the  eol«>ny  ;  ami  Pedrarias,  having  recovennl  from  hit 
malady,  bestirred  himself  to  Si>nd  expeilitions  in  various  direiv 
tioiis,  for  the  purpose  of  foraging  the  country  and  ooUccting 
treasure. 

These  cxpetlitions,  however,  were  intrusted  to  his  own  favor* 
ites  and  partisans ;  while  Vasoo  Nunez,  the  man  most  competent 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  remained  idle  and  neglected.  A  judi- 
cial inquiry,  tartlily  carried  on,  overshadowi*d  him,  and  though  it 
substantiated  nothing,  serviHl  to  embarrass  his  actions,  to  cool  his 
friends,  and  to  give  him  the  air  of  a  public  delinquent.  Indeed, 
to  the  other  evils  of  the  colonv  was  now  mlded  that  of  excessive 
litigation,  arising  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  government 
of  Vasco  Nuftez,  and  which  increasixl  to  such  a  depix^e,  that,  ao> 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  alcalde  Espinosa,  if  the  lawsuits 
should  be  divided  among  the  people,  at  least  forty  would  fall  to 
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each  man's  share.*  This  too  was  in  a  colony  into  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  commanded  that  no  lawyer  should  be  admitted  ! 

Wearied  and  irritated  by  the  check  given  to  his  favorite  en- 
terprises, and  confident  of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  the  king, 
Vasco  Nunez  determined  to  take  his  fortunes  in  his  own  hands, 
and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand  project  of  exploring  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  mountains.  For  this  purpose,  he  privately 
despatched  one  Andres  Garabito  to  Cuba  to  enlist  men,  and  make 
provisions  for  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  from  Nombre  do 
Dios,  and  for  the  founding  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  South- 
em  Ocean ;  whence  he  proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by  sea 
and  land. 

While  Vasco  Nuiiez  awaited  the  return  of  Garabito,  ho  had 
tho  mortification  of  beholding  various  of  his  colonizing  plans  pur- 
sued and  marred  by  Pedrarias.  Among  other  enterprises,  the 
governor  despatched  his  licutenant^eneral,  Juan  do  Ayora,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  provinces  of  those  caciques 
with  whom  Vasco  NuHez  had  sojourned  and  made  treaties  on  his 
expedition  to  the  Southern  Sea.  Ayora  partook  of  the  rash  and 
domineering  spirit  of  Pedrarias,  and  harassed  and  devastated  the 
countries  ^hich  he  pretended  to  explore.  lie  was  received  with 
amity  and  confidence  by  various  caciques  who  had  formed  trea- 
ties with  Vasco  Nufiez ;  but  he  repaid  their  hospitality  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  seizing  upon  their  property,  taking  from  them 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  oflen  torturing  them  to  make 
them  reveal  their  hidden  or  supposed  treasures.  Among  those 
treated  with  this  perfidy,  we  grieve  to  enumerate  the  youthful 
cacique  who  first  gave  Vasco  Nunez  information  of  the  sea  be- 
yond the  mountains. 

*  Herreni,  decad.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
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Tho  enormities  of  Ayora,  and  of  other  capUdns  of  Pedrariaii^ 
produced  tho  usual  effect ;  tho  natives  were  roused  to  desperale 
resistance;  caciques,  who  hud  been  faithful  friends,  were  con- 
verted into  furious  enomies,  and  the  exi>edition  ended  in  diaap 
pointment  and  disaster. 

The  adherents  of  V'asco  Nuiiez  did  not  fail  to  contrast  these 
disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which  had  been  conducted  with 
so  much  glory  and  advant:ige  by  their  favorite  commander ;  and 
their  sneers  aitd  reproaches  had  such  an  effi'Ct  upon  the  jealoiii 
and  irritable  disposition  of  Pcdrarias,  tiiat  lie  detormined  to  em- 
ploy tlieir  idol  in  a  service  likely  to  l>e  attendi'd  with  defeat,  and 
to  impair  his  popularity.  None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  pur- 
pi>se  than  an  expedition  to  Dobayba,  where  ho  liad  once  already 
attempted  in  vain  to  ponetrato,  and  where  so  many  of  his  follow- 
ers had  fallen  victims  to  the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  the  na- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

B100!n>  EZPKDmON   OF  TASCO   XT^EZ   IN   QFEST  OF  TIIB  QOU>n 

TEMPLE   OF   I>OnATDA. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dolmyba,  and  the  treasures  of  its  golden  tem- 
ple, had  continued  a  favorite  theme  with  the  Spanish  adventur- 
ers. It  was  ascertained  that  Vasc<.>  Nunez  had  stopped  short  of 
the  wealthy  region  on  his  former  expedition,  and  had  mistaken 
a  frontier  village  for  the  residence  of  the  cacique.  Tlie  enter- 
prise of  the  temple  was,  therefore,  still  to  be  achieved ;  and  it 
was  solicited  by  several  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  train  of  Pedrariaii 
with  all  the  chivalrous  ardor  of  that  romantic  age.  Indeed,  oom- 
mon  report  had  invested  the  enterprise  with  difHculties  and  dan* 
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ger  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  keenest  seeker  of 
adventure.  The  savages  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country 
were  courageous  and  adroit.  They  fought  by  water  as  well  as 
by  land,  forming  ambuscades  with  their  canoes  in  the  bays  and 
rivers.  The  country  was  intersected  by  dreary  fens  and  mo- 
rasses, infested  by  all  kinds  of  reptiles.  Clouds  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  filled  the  air ;  there  were  large  bats  also,  supposed  to 
have  the  baneful  jiroperties  of  the  vampire  ;  alligators  lurked  in 
the  waters,  and  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  fens  were  said  to  be  the 
dens  of  dragons  !  * 

Beside  these  objects  of  terror,  both  true  and  fabulous,  the  old 
historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  mention  of  another  monstrous 
animal,  said  to  infest  this  golden  region,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  cited,  as  showing  the  imaginary  dangers  with  which  the  active 
minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unexplored  wilderness 
around  them. 

According  to  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had  occurred, 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violent  tempest,  or 
rather  hurricane,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobayba,  which  demol- 
ished houses,  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  laid  waste  whole 
forests.  When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the  affrighted  in- 
luibitants  ventured  to  look  abroad,  they  found  that  two  monstrous 
animals  had  beAi  brought  into  the  country  by  the  hurricane.  Ac- 
cording to  their  accounts  they  were  not  unlike  the  ancient  harpies, 
and  one  being  smaller  than  the  other,  was  supposed  to  be  its 
young.  They  had  the  faces  of  women,  with  the  claws  and  wings 
of  eagles,  and  were  of  such  prodigious  size,  that  the  very  boughs 
of  the  trees  on  which  they  alighted  broke  beneath  them.  They 
would  swoop  down  and  carry  off  a  man  as  a  hawk  would  bear 

•  P.  Martjr. 
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off  a  chicken,  flying  with  him  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  would  tear  him  in  pieces  anil  devour  him.  For  some  time 
they  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  land,  until  the  Indians 
Bucceedod  in  killing  the  old  imo  hy  stratagem,  and,  hanging  her 
on  their  long  spears,  bore  her  thi-ougii  all  the  towns,  to  assuage 
the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  llie  younger  iiarpy,  says  the  Indi- 
an tnuiition,  was  never  seen  afterwards.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true  and  fabulous,  with  which 
the  land  of  Dolmyba  was  siiitl  to  abound  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  very 
Indians  hnd  such  a  dn>ad  of  its  <1ark  and  dismal  morasses,  that  in 
their  journey ings  they  can'fully  avoided  them,  preferring  the 
circuitous  and  rug2fed  paths  <»f  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  as  litis  been  observed,  were 
stimulatiKl  rather  than  deterred  by  these  dangers,  and  contended 
for  the  honor  of  tiie  expedition  ;  but  Pi^lrarias  si'K^cted  his  rival 
tor  the  task,  hopin;;,  as  has  \yQM\  hinted,  that  it  would  involve 
him  in  disgract».  Vas<*o  Nunez  promj)tly  acci^pti'd  the  enter 
prist>,  for  his  pride  wjls  coiiceme<l  in  its  success.  Two  hundred 
rcsfdute  men  were  given  to  him  for  the  purpose ;  but  his  satis- 
faction was  diminislied  when  he  found  that  Luis  Carillo,  an  oflSoer 
of  P(Hlrarias,  who  had  failed  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  was  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  command. 

Few  particulars  n^main  to  us  of  the  cveifts  of  this  affiur. 
They  embarketi  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  traversing  the  guH 
arrived  at  the  river  which  flowed  down  from  the  region  of  Do- 
bavlja.  Tliev  were  not  <]estined,  h<iwever,  to  achieve  the  enter- 
prise  of  the  golden  U^mple.  As  they  were  proceeding  rather 
confidently  and  unguardedly  up  the  river,  they  were  surprised 
a  id  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  can<H*s,  filled  with  armed  savages, 

"  I*.  Martvr,  ilrra<l.  vii.  ra;».  1". 
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ifvhich  darted  out  from  lurking  places  along  the  shores.  Some 
of  the  Indians  assailed  them  with  lances,  others  with  clouds  of 
arrows,  while  some,  plunging  into  the  water,  endeavored  to  over- 
turn their  canoes.  In  this  way  one-half  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  or  drowned.  Among  the  number  fell  Luis  Carillo,  pierced 
through  the  breast  by  an  Indian  lance.  Vasco  Nufiez  himself 
was  wounded,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  shore 
with  the  residue  of  his  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him,  and  kept  up  a  skirmishing  attack, 
but  ho  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  when  he  silently  abandoned 
the  shore  of  the  river,  and  directed  his  retreat  towards  Darien. 
It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and  dangers  and 
horrors  which  beset  him,  and  the  remnant  of  his  men,  as  they 
traversed  rugged  mountains,  or  struggled  through  the  fearful 
morasses  of  which  they  had  heard  such  terrific  tales.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Vasco  Nunez 
return  thus  foiled  and  wounded,  and  taunted  his  adherents  with 
their  previous  boastings.  The  latter,  however,  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  unfortunate  Carillo.  "  Vasco  Nunez,"  said  they,  "  had 
always  absolute  command  in  his  former  enterprises,  but  in  this  he 
has  been  embarrassed  by  an  associate.  Had  the  expedition  been 
confided  to  him  alone,  the  event  had  been  far  different." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

LSTTXBS  FROM  THB  KI270  IN   FAVOR  OF  TASGO  Kt^XX. — ABBITAXi  OV 

OARABITO. — AEREAT  OF   VA0CO   NTSBZ. 

[1515.] 

Aboit  this  time  despntchcfl  arrived  from  Spain,  which  promised 
to  give  a  now  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Vosoo  Nunez,  and  to  the 
general  aflTairs  of  the  colony.  They  were  written  after  the  tidings 
of  tlio  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  many 
important  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.  In  a  hotter  addressed  to 
Vasco  Nunez,  the  king  expressed  his  hi<rh  sense  i>f  his  merits  and 
services,  and  constituted  him  Adelantiulo  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
Governor  of  the  pn)vinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba,  though  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  command  of  Pedrarias.  A  letter  was  like- 
Miso  written  by  the  king  to  Podrarias,  informing  him  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  ordering  him  to  consult  Vasco  Nunez  on  all  pub^ 
lie  affairs  of  importance.  This  was  a  humiliating  blow  to  the 
pride  and  consequence  of  Pedrarias,  but  he  hojHid  to  parry  it 
In  the  mean  time,  as  all  letters  from  Spain  were  first  delivered 
into  his  hands,  he  withheld  that  intended  for  Vasco  Nunez,  until 
ho  should  determine  what  course  of  conduct  to  adopt.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  heard  of  the  circumstance,  as  did  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Darien.  The  prelate  made  loud  complaints  of  this  in- 
terruption of  the  royal  correspondence,  which  he  denounced,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 

Upon  this  the  governor  called  a  council  of  his  public  otlicers; 
and,  after  imparting  the  contents  of  his  letter,  requested  their 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  investing  Vasco  Nuiiez  with  the 
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dignities  thus  granted  to  him.  The  alcalde  mayor,  Espinosa, 
had  lefl  the  party  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to  the  gov- 
ernor. He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  offices  ought  in  no 
wise  to  bo  given  to  Vasco  NuHez,  until  the  king  should  be  in- 
formed  of  the  result  of  the  inquest  still  going  on  against  him. 
In  this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  treasurer  and  the  ac- 
countant. The  bishop  replied,  indignantly,  that  it  was  presump- 
tuous and  disloyal  in  them  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the  king, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  rewards  conscientiously  given  by  him 
to  a  meritorious  subject.  In  this  way,  he  added,  they  were  de- 
feating, by  their  passions,  the  g>*ateful  intentions  of  their  sover- 
eign. The  governor  was  overawed  by  the  honest  warmth  of  the 
bishop,  and  professed  to  accord  with  him  in  opinion.  The  coun- 
cil lasted  until  midnight ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles 
and  dignities  should.be  conferred  on  Vasco  Nuiiez  on  the  follow- 
ing day.* 

Pedrarias  and  his  officers  reflected,  however,  that  if  the  juris- 
diction implied  by  these  titles  were  absolutely  vested  in  Vasco 
Nunez,  the  government  of  Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro,  would 
virtually  be  reduced  to  a  trifling  matter ;  they  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a  middle  course ;  to  grant  him  the  empty  titles, 
but  to  make  him  give  security  not  to  enter  upon  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  territories  in  question,  until  Pedrarias  should  give 
him  permission.  The  bishop  and  Vasco  Nunez  assented  to  this 
arrangement ;  satisfl^,  for  the  present,  with  securing  the  titles, 
and  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  to  get  dominion  over  the  ter* 
ritories.f 

*  Oviedo,  part  IL  cap.  9,  MS.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  present  at  this 
consultation,  and  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  opinions  given  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  the  parties  signed  with  their  proper  hands. 

f  Idem. 
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The  new  honors  of  Vasoo  Nunez  wero  now  promulgated  to 
the  MorlJ,  and  he  was  eviTVwherc  addressed  by  the  title  of  Ade- 
lontado.  His  old  frionds  lit\od  up  tlieir  heads  with  exultadon, 
and  new  adherents  flurki'd  to  liis  standard.  Parties  began  to 
form  for  liini  and  for  Pcdrarias;  for  it  was  deemed  impossible 
they  (*(>uid  continue  huig  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these  circum- 
stances;  and  he  regarded  tlie  newly-created  Adclantado  as  a 
dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious  foe.  Just  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, Andres  Garahito,  the  agent  of  Vasco  Nunez,  arrived  on  the 
coast  in  a  vessel  whieh  he  had  proi^ureil  at  Cuba,  and  freighted 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  seventy  resolute  men,  for  the 
secret  expedition  to  the  shon^s  of  th«»  Pacific  Ocean.  lie  anchored 
six  leagues  tVom  the  harbor,  and  sent  word  privately  to  Vasco 
Nunez  of  his  arrival. 

Iiif«»rmation  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias,  that  a 
mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hovering  on  the  coast^ 
and  holding  secret  communication  with  his  rival.  The  suspi- 
cious temper  of  the  governor  immediately  took  the  alarm.  He 
fancied  some  treasonable  plot  against  his  authority  ;  his  passions 
mingled  with  his  tears  ;  and,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  fury,  he  or- 
dered that  Vasco  Nufiez  should  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  wooden 
cage.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Dnrien  interposed  in  time  to  prevent  an 
indignity  which  it  miaht  have  been  impossible  to  expiate.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  passionate  governor,  not  merely  to  retract 
the  order  respecting  the  cage,  but  to  examine  the  whole  matter 
with  cooln(?ss  and  deliberation.  The  result  proved  that  his  sus- 
picions had  been  erroneous  ;  and  that  the  armament  hod  been  set 
on  foot  without  any  trcasonble  intent.  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  there- 
fore set  at  liberty,  after  having  agreed  to  certahi  precautionary 
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conditions ;  but  he  remained  cast  down  in  spirit  and  impover- 
ished in  fortune,  by  the  harassing  measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EZPBDITION  OF  M0BALK8  AND  PIZABHO  TO  THE  SnORES  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIO  OCEAN. — THEIR  VISIT  TO  THE  PEARL  ISLANDS. — THEIB  DIS- 
ASTROUS RETURN  AOBOSS  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  inter- 
cession, endeavored  to  persuade  the  governor  to  permit  the  de- 
parture of  Vasco  Nunez  on  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  The 
jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  however,  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
listen  to  such  counsel.  He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  tho 
expedition,  and  was  anxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  ex- 
plored, which  promised  such  abundant  treasures ;  but  he  feared 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  by  adding  such  an 
enterprise  to  the  number  of  his  achievements.  Pedrarias,  there- 
fore, set  on  foot  an  expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave 
the  command  to  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Gaspar  Morales. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  had 
already  been  to  those  parts  in  the  train  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
who  soon  rose  to  importance  in  the  present  enterprise  by  his 
fierce  courage  and  domineering  genius. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  incidents  of  this  expedition  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  narration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus 
by  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  route  than  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  South 
Sea  at  the  territories  of  a  cacique  named  Tutibr^,  by  whom  they 
were  amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object  was  to  visit  the 
Vol.  III.— 10 
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Pearl  Islands :  the  cacique,  however,  had  but  four  canoes,  whidi 
were  insufficient  to  contain  their  whole  party.  One  half  of  their 
nunibiT,  therefore,  remained  at  the  village  of  TutibriL,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  named  Penalo-sa  ;  the  residue  embarked  in 
the  canoi^  with  Morales  and  Pizarro.  After  a  stormy  and  peril- 
ous voyage,  they  landinl  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where 
they  liad  some  skirmisliint;  with  the  natives,  and  thence  made 
their  way  to  the  principal  island  of  the  archipelago,  to  which, 
from  tlie  report  of  its  great  pearl  fishery,  Vasco  Nuiiez  had  given 
the  name  of  Isla  Rica. 

The  cacique  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
neighboring  coasts,  invading  the  mainland  with  fleets  of  canoes, 
and  carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  II is  reception  of 
the  Spaniards  M-as  worthy  of  his  fame.  Four  times  did  he  sally 
forth  to  defend  his  territory,  and  as  often  was  he  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  their  fer<.>eious  blood- 
hounds. Finding  all  resistance  unavailing,  the  cacique  was  at 
length  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  His  prayers  being  granted, 
he  received  the  conquerors  into  his  habitation,  which  was  well 
built  and  of  immense  size.  Here  he  brouglit  them  as  a  peace-4>ffer- 
ing  a  basket  curiously  wrought,  and  filled  with  pearls  of  groat 
beauty.  Among  these  were  two  of  extraordinary  size  and  value. 
One  weighed  twenty-five  carats  ;  the  othrr  was  nf  the  size  of  a 
Muscadine  pear,  weigliing  npwanls  of  three  drachms,  and  of  ori- 
ental  color  and  lustre.  The  cacique  considered  himself  more 
than  repaid  by  a  present  of  hatchets,  beads,  and  hawks^bells : 
and,  on  the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his  joy,  obser\*ed :  '^Tliese 
things  I  can  turn  to  useful  purpose,  but  of  what  value  ore  those 
pearls  to  me  ? " 
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Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  Morales  and  Pizarro  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wooden  tower,  commanding  an  unbounded  prospect. 
"  Behold  before  you,"  said  he, ''  the  infinite  sea,  which  extends 
even  beyond  the  sunbeams.  As  to  these  islands  which  lie  to  the 
right  and  left,  they  are  all  subject  to  my  sway.  .  They  possess 
but  little  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of  the  sea  around  them  are 
full  of  pearls.  Continue  to  be  my  friends,  and  you  shall  have  as 
many  as  you  desire ;  for  I  value  your  friendship  more  than 
pearls,  and,  as  far  as  in  mo  lies,  will  never  forfeit  it." 

lie  then  pointed  to  the  mainland,  where  it  stretched  away 
towards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  mountain,  until  the  summit 
of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance,  and  was  scarcely  seen  above  the 
watery  horizon.  In  that  direction,  he  said,  there  lay  a  vast 
country  of  inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a  mighty  nation, 
lie  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  rumors  which 
the  Spaniards  had  frequently  heard  about  the  great  kingdom  of 
Peru.  Pizarro  listened  greedily  to  his  words,  and  while  his  eye 
followed  the  finger  of  the  cacique,  as  it  ranged  along  the  line  of 
shadowy  coast,  his  daring  mind  kindled  with  the  thought  of  seek- 
ing this  golden  empire  beyond  the  waters.* 

Before  leaving  the  island,  the  two  captains  impressed  the 
cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  King  of  Castile, 
that  ho  agreed  to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  render  him  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  hundred  pounds*  weight  of  pearls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  safety  to  tho  mainland,  though 
to  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  had  embarked,  Gaspar 
Morales  sent  his  relation,  Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men  in 

*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  Hb.  i.  cap.  4.    Poter  Martyr,  dcoad.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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quest  of  Peilalosa  and  his  companions,  who  had  remained  in  the 
village  of  Tutibra. 

L-nfortiinaU'ly  for  the  Spaniards,  during  the  absence  of  the 
commanders,  tliis  Pefialusa  had  so  exasperated  the  natives  by 
his  misconduct,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  ca- 
ciques along  the  coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers, 
"when  tlio  party  should  retuni  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  MornU's  and  his  cont  pan  ions,  on  their  way  in  quest 
of  Pcnalosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  a  cacique  named 
Chuchama,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  pretended  hospitality.  In  tlio  dead  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  house  in  which  they  were  sleeping  was  wrapped  in 
fhimes,  and  most  of  them  were  dej?troyed.  Cliuehama  then  pre- 
pared with  his  confederates  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Span- 
iards who  remained  with  Morales  and  Pizarro. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  there  was  among  the  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands,  a  caeique  named  Chiruci, 
who  was  in  secret  correspondent  with  the  conspirators.  Some 
circumstances  in  his  conduct  exeitetl  tlieir  snspieif»ns  ;  they  put 
him  to  the  torture,  and  drew  fnmi  him  a  relation  of  the  massacre 
of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack  with  which  they  were 
menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing danger  which  surroun«led  them.  Coneealing  their  agitation, 
however,  they  c<"»mpelle<l  Chiniea  to  send  a  message  to  each  rf 
the  ct)nfederate  caciques,  inviting  him  to  a  secret  conference,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  important  information.  The  caeiqoei 
came  at  the  summons :  they  were  thus  taken  one  by  one  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  and  put  in  chains.  Just  at  this  juncture 
Pefialosa  arrived  with  the  thirty  men  w  ho  had  remained  with 
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him  at  Tutibr^.  Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by  their 
comradeSy  who  had  given  them  up  for  lost  Encouraged  by  this 
unexpected  reinforcement,  the  Spaniards  now  attacked  by  sur- 
prise the  main  body  of  confederate  Indians,  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  discovery  of  their  plot,  and  capture  of  their  caciques,  were 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  negligent  security. 

Pizarro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak, 
with  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago !  It  was  a  slaughter 
rather  than  a  battle,  for  the  Indians  were  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance. Before  sunrise  seven  hundred  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
Returning  from  the  massacre,  the  commanders  doomed  the  ca- 
ciques who  were  in  chains  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds ; 
nor  was  even  Chirucd  spared  from  this  sanguinary  sentence. 
Notwithstanding  this  bloody  revenge,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
commanders  was  still  unappeased,  and  they  set  off  to  surprise 
the  village  of  a  cacique  named  Biru,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  famed  for  valor  and  for 
cruelty  :  his  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  the  weapons  and  other 
trophies  of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished ;  and  he  was  said 
never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  daybreak  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Biri\  escaped  from  his 
burning  habitation,  rallied  his  people,  kept  up  a  galling  fight 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  and  handled  the  Span- 
iards so  roughly,  that,  when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they  did  not 
Venture  to  pursue  him,  but  returned  right  gladly  from  his  terri- 
tory. According  to  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  the  kingdom 
of  Peru  derived  its  name  from  this  warlike  cacique,  through  a 
blunder  of  the  early  discoverers ;  the  assertion,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  erroneous. 
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The  Spaniiirds  liad  pushed  their  bhiody  revenge  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  were  now  dooiuod  to  HufTor  from  the  reooil.  In  the 
fury  of  tlieir  paswioiis,  they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  but  a 
handful  uf  men  surrounded  by  scivage  nations.  I^tuming  wearied 
and  disheartened  from  the  luittlo  with  Biru,  they  were  waylaid 
and  assaulted  bv  a  hi>st  of  Indians  led  on  bv  the  son  of  Chinicdi. 
A  javelin  fn>m  his  hand  [>ierciHl  one  of  the  Spaniards  through  the 
breast,  and  came  out  between  the  shoulders ;  several  others  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  harassed  by  a  galling  (irc  kept 
up  from  among  roeks  and  bushes. 

Dismayed  at  the  im]>laoabIe  vengeanee  thoy  liad  amused,  the 
Spaniards  liasteuiHl  to  al>audon  those  hostile  shores,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  ba<-k  to  Darien.  llie  Indians,  however,  were 
not  to  be  appi-ased  by  the  mere  departure  of  the  intrudora. 
They  followcnl  them  perse veringly  f^r  si'ven  days,  hanging  on 
their  skirts,  and  harassing  them  by  eontinual  alanns.  Morales 
and  Pizarro,  seeing  the  obstinacy  nf  their  ]>ursuit,  endcavort»d  to 
gain  a  mareh  upon  them  by  strata<^*m.  flaking  large  llrca,  as 
usual,  one  night  about  the  j)lacc  of  their  em*ampment,  they  left 
them  burning  to  <li*ecive  the  enemy,  while  they  made  a  rapid  re- 
treat. Among  their  number  was  one  poor  fellow  named  Velas- 
quez, who  was  so  grievously  wounded  that  ho  eould  not  walL 
I'nable  to  aeeornpany  his  countrymen  in  tlu-ir  flight,  and  dread- 
ing to  fall  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  savages,  ho  detcmained 
to  hang  himst^lf,  nor  could  the  prayers  and  even  U.*ars  of  liis  com- 
rades dissuade  him  fn>m  his  purpose. 

The  stratagem  of  the  S]mniards,  however,  was  unaviuling. 
Their  retreat  was  perceived,  and  at  daybreak,  to  their  dismay, 
they  found  themselves  Burrounde<l  by  thrw  squadrons  of  sav- 
ages.    Unable,  in  their  haggard  state,  to  make  head  against  so 
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many  foes,  they  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the  defensive, 
some  watching,  while  others  reposed.  At  night  they  lit  their 
fires,  and  again  attempted  to  make  a  secret  retreat.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  as  usual  on  their  traces,  and  wounded  several 
with  arrows.  Thus  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniards  became 
desperate,  and  fought  like  madmen,  rushing  upon  the  very  darts 
of  the  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless  expedient 
to  retard  his  pursuers.  He  caused  several  Indian  prisoners  to 
be  slain,  hoping  that  their  friends  would  stop  to  lament  over 
them  ;  but  the  sight  of  their  mangled  bodies  only  increased  the 
fury  of  the  savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit. 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  hunted  in  this  manner 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps  and  fens,  wander- 
ing they  knew  not  whither,  and  returning  upon  their  steps,  until, 
to  their  dismay,  they  found  themselves  in  the  very  place  where, 
several  days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  three 
squadrons. 

Many  now  despaired  of  ever  escaping  with  life  from  this 
trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with  deadly  foes.  It  was 
with  difficulty  their  commanders  could  rally  their  spirits,  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere.  Entering  a  thick  forest,  they 
were  again  assailed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and  fury 
gave  them  strength ;  they  fought  like  wild  beasts  rather  than 
like  men,  and  routed  the  fo«  with  dreadful  carnage.  They  had 
hoped  to  gain  a  breathing  time  by  this  victory,  but  a  new  dis- 
tress attended  them.  They  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep 
and  dismal  marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts,  and  in  which 
the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated.  For  a  whole  day 
they  toiled  through  brake  and  bramble,  and  miry  fen,  with  the 
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water  iraohini;  to  their  giHles.  At  length  they  eztricited 
tli<'rriH«'Ivi's  fn^m  th<*  swaiiip,  and  arrived  at  the  aca-6hi)re.  The 
x'ulv  was  out,  but  waH  al>out  tn  return,  and  on  this  ootat  it  rites 
'  rajii'IIy  to  a  gn*at  h<-lf;ht.  Fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  bj  the 
rising  surf,  they  iiasti'Uetl  t«>  rlinib  a  rock  out  of  reach  of  the 
8 willing  wat<*rs.  IKtc  th«'y  thri'w  themselves  on  the  earth, 
{MUiting  with  fatifruc  and  abandonoil  to  drsjiair.  A  savage  "wiU 
dern(r»s,  filled  with  still  more  savagi^  fi»es,  was  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  the  rr»arinij  w*'i.  How  were  tlu'V  t4>  extrieate  them- 
wives  from  these  surrounding  p«'rils  ?  While  reflecting  on  their 
deMp<;rate  situation,  they  heard  the  voices  of  Indians.  On  looking 
cautiously  arouml,  thry  lu^hcld  fi»ur  cuntH's  entering  a  ncighlK>r- 
ing  crcrk.  A  party  was  imniediat<*ly  dcspatchtHl,  who  came  upon 
th«;  savagc»8  by  surprise,  drove  tlieni  into  the  W(X)ds,  and  seized 
ujton  tliM  canors.  hi  these  frail  ]>arks  the  Spaniards  escaped 
from  th«*ir  perilous  nj*ighborhood,  and,  traversing  the  Gulf  of 
St.  MiehiU'l,  landed  in  a  less  hostile  part,  whence  they  set  out 
a  HW'ond  time  across  th(»  mountains. 

It  is  n(^edless  to  recount  the  other  hardships  they  endured, 
and  their  furtluT  conflicts  with  the  In<lians  ;  suflice  it  to  say,  after 
a  WTies  of  almost  incredible  sufferings  and  disasters,  they  at 
length  arrived  in  a  battered  and  emaciated  condition  at  Darien. 
Throughout  uU  their  toils  and  troubles,  liowever,  they  had  man- 
aged to  preserve  a  part  of  the  treasure  gained  in  the  islands;  es- 
pecially the  pearls  given  them  by  the  cacique  of  Isla  TUca. 
Thi'se  W(T(?  objtM'ts  of  universal  a<l miration.  One  of  them  was 
]»ut  up  at  au(*tion,  nnd  l)ought  by  IVdnirias,  and  was  afterwanls 
]>resented  by  his  wife  Dona  Isid)ella  de  Bobadilla  to  the  cmproo^ 
who,  in  return,  gave  her  four  thousand  ducats.* 

*  Ilorrcra,  IliBt.  Ind.,  dccad.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the  sight  of  these 
pearls,  and  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea^ 
and  the  kingdoms  on  its  borders,  made  far  greater  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  than  the  tale  told  by  the  adventurers  of  the 
horrors  they  had  passed  ;  and  every  one  was  eager  to  seek  these 
wealthy  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


T7XF0RTUNATS  ENTEHPBISES  OF   TmC  OFFIOSBS  OF    PBDBARIAS. — MATBI* 
MONIAL  COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVBBNOB  AND  VA8GO  NUKBZ. 

In  narrating  the  preceding  expedition  of  Morales  and  Pizar- 
ro,  we  have  been  tempted  into  what  may  almost  be  deemed  an 
episode,  though  it  serves  to  place  in  a  proper  light  the  lurking 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of  Vasco 
Nuilez  to  the  same  regions,  and  his  superior  prudence  and  man- 
agement in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  narrative, 
however,  to  record  the  general  events  of  the  colony  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila.  We  refrain,  therefore, 
from  detailing  various  expeditions  set  on  foot  by  him  to  explore 
and  subjugate  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  which,  being  ignor- 
antly  or  rashly  conducted,  too  often  ended  in  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  One  of  these  was  to  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold 
was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  tlie  rivers  in  nets ;  and  where  the 
Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook  to  invade  the  sepulchres.  A  cap* 
tain,  named  Francisco  Becerra,  penetrated  into  this  country  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equip* 
ped,  and  provided  with  three  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  neither  the 
commander  nor  any  of  his  men  returned.  An  Indian  boy  who 
Vol.  in.— 10* 
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«/ '  or/i j'^fiiw]  thr:rii  was  the  nnly  one  whu  escaped,  and  told  the 

ili'^tn^il  talr  of  ihfir  falling  \irtiijiti  to  the  assaults  and  8tratageiiis 
afjfJ  j/'i'iM/fiiiJ  arrow«i  of  the  linJiaiis. 

AiffiUi'.r  hari'i  won  «Ji;fiat«'iJ  hv  TuliUiianiA,  the  ferocious  ca. 
f'ifju<;  (if  th<;  iiioutitaiiis,  who  hurt*  a.*>  his  Ijunners  the  bloodv 
HhirlH  of  Sj/uniapJH  slain  in  f< inner  )attK-s.  In  fine,  the  colony 
Wu'iMHr  hO  wi-akiiii-<l  \ty  these  re|N'atir«l  Itisses,  and  the  savages  so 
enilioI<Jene«I  hy  su«-<-<-hs,  that  the  hitter  helejiguered  it  with  their 
forrx'H,  hantsst'd  it  hy  assaults  and  ainhiiM-adts,  and  reduced  it 
to  ^n-at  extnrnity.  Sijeh  was  the  ahirni  in  Darion,  sa js  the 
BiHiiop  L.1H  ('nHiiH,  that  the  pefijde  fenrcfl  to  be  burned  in  their 
houses.  'Iliey  kept  .1  watchful  eyc  u]H>n  the  mountains,  the 
|»IairiN,  and  thn  very  hranehes  of  the  treos.  Their  imaginations 
were  infected  hy  their  fears.  If  they  looked  towards  the  land, 
the  lon^  waving  ^ross  of  the  savannas  appeared  to  them  to  be 
moving  hosts  of  Indians.  If  they  looked  towards  the  sea,  they 
fiineied  tliev  U'held  fleets  of  canoes  in  the  distance.     Pedrarias 

■r 

endeavored  to  prevent  all  rumors  from  abroad  that  might  in- 
crease this  fevered  state  (»f  alarm ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
th«^  nnu'Itin^'houscf  to  ho  elosed,  which  was  never  done  but  in 
timt'  of  war.  This  was  done  at  the  su^'gostion  of  the  bishop,  who 
cauHiMl  prayers  to  bo  ]>ut  up,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  to  avert  the 
iniiH*ridin^  ralamitios. 

Wliilo  Pe«lrarias  was  harnssod  nnd  perplexed  by  these  com- 
plicated  evils,  lie  was  haunto*!  hy  continual  apprehensiona  of  the 
ultiiiiate  ascendencv  (»f  Vasco  Nunez.  lie  know  him  to  be  be- 
loved  hy  the  people,  and  hefriondeil  by  the  bishop;  and  he  had 
received  ]»nM>|s  tliat  his  serviivs  wen*  highly  appreciated  hy  the 
king.  Ho  kn«*w  also  that  n^p  resent  at  ions  had  been  sent  home  bj 
him  and  his  partisans,  of  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  colony  under 
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the  present  rule,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  and  effi- 
cient governor.  He  dreaded  lest  these  representations  should 
ultimately  succeed  $  that  he  should  be  undermined  in  the  royal 
favor,  and  Vasco  Nunez  be  elevated  upon  his  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  the  gover- 
nor's mind,  and  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  apprehensions,  to 
effect  that  reconciliation  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  to  produce 
through  more  generous  motives.  He  represented  to  him  that 
his  treatment  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  must  eventually  draw  on  him  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign.  "  But  why  persist,"  added  he,  "  in  driving  a  man  to 
become  your  deadliest  enemy,  whom  you  may  grapple  to  your 
side  as  your  firmest  friend  1  You  have  several  daughters— give 
him  one  in  marriage ;  you  will  then  have  for  a  son-in-law  a  man 
of  merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a  hidalgo  by  birth,  and  a  favor- 
ite of  the  king.  You  are  advanced  in  life,  and  infirm ;  he  is  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  days,  and  possessed  of  great  activity. 
You  can  make  him  your  lieutenant ;  and  while  you  repose  from 
your  toils,  he  can  carry  on  the  af&irs  of  the  colony  with  spirit 
and  enterprise ;  and  all  his  achievements  will  redound  to  the 
advancement  of  your  femily  and  the  splendor  of  your  adminis- 
tration." 

The  governor  and  his  lady  were  won  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
bishop,  and  readily  listened  to  his  suggestion ;  and  Vasco  Nufiez 
was  but  too  happy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  on  such  flattering 
terms.  Written  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  ex- 
changed, contracting  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Pedrarias.  The  young  lady  was  then  in  Spain,  but 
was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  on  her 
arrival  at  Darien« 
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Having  thus  fuIfilM  his  iiffii^  of  p^'flceniaker,  and  settled, 
aH  he  siippMifi,  all  f«'U(is  aiitl  jealousies  on  the  sure  and  per- 
iiiuii«'iit  touri<Litiori  of  family  alliaxiLv,  the  worthy  bishop  departed 
fthortly  ailerwards  fur  Spain. 


CIIAI^TER   XXIV. 

TASCO  NUSEZ  TIiA58IH)Jrr!»  hlIII*s>  Ai-BOSS  THE  MOUyTAINS  TO  THS 

PACIFIC   OCEAN. 

[151C.] 

Bkiiold  Vasco  Nunez  onc-o  more  in  the  high  career  of  prosper- 
ity !  His  most  iinp!ac:ible  enemy  had  suddenly  Ikvh  converted 
into  his  dearest  friend  ;  for  the  govenior,  now  that  be  loi»ked 
upon  him  as  his  wm-in-law,  loailed  him  with  favors.  Above  all, 
ho  authorized  him  to  huil<l  hrigantines,  and  make  all  the  ncces> 
wiry  preparations  for  his  lon^-<.le8ir<^<l  expedition  to  explore  the 
Soutiiern  Oeean.  The  plaw  appointed  f(^r  tlicsc  purposes  was 
the  port  of  Careta,  situatinJ  to  tlie  west  of  Darien ;  whence  there 
was  supposed  to  )»e  the  most  convenient  n)ute  across  the  moun- 
tains. A  town  calle<l  Ada  had  lK»en  founded  at  this  port ;  and 
the  fortress  was  aln^ady  erecte<l,  of  whieh  Lopo  do  Ohino  was 
alc^dde ;  Vasco  NuTiez  was  now  empowered  to  continue  tho 
building  of  the  town.  Two  hundred  men  were  placed  under  lus 
eommand,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  his  plans  into  execution,  and 
a  sum  of  money  was  advan<*ed  to  him  out  of  the  royal  treasnrj. 
His  supply  of  funds,  however,  was  not  sufficient ;  but  he  received 
assistance  from  a  private  source.  There  was  a  notary  at  Darien, 
Hernando  do  Arguello,  a  man  of  some  e<»nscquence  in  the  eom- 
tnunity,  and  who  hod  been  one  of  the  most  furious  opponenta  of 
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the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.  He  had  amassed  considerable  prop« 
erty,  and  now  embarked  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  sharing  largely  in  its  anticipated 
profits. 

On  arriving  at  Acla,  Vasco  Nufiez  set  to  work  to  prepare  the 
materials  of  four  brigantines  to  be  launched  into  the  South  Sea. 
The  timber  was  felled  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  was  then, 
with  the  anchors  and  rising,  transported  across  the  lofly  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  opposite*  shores  of  the  Isthmus.  Several 
Spaniards,  thirty  Negroes,  and  a  great  number  of  Indians  were 
employed  for  the  purpose.  They  had  no  other  roads  but  Indian 
paths,  straggling  through  almost  impervious  forests,  across  tor- 
rents, and  up  rugged  defiles  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices.  In 
this  way  they  toiled  like  ants  up  the  mountains,  with  their  pon- 
derous burthens,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Many  of  the  poor  Indians  sank  by  the  way,  and  perished  under 
this  stupendous  task.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes  being  of 
hardier  constitutions,  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  incredible 
hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  a  house  had  been  provided  for  their  temporary 
repose.  After  remaining  here  a  little  time  to  refresh  themselves 
and  gain  new  strength,  they  renewed  their  labors,  descending  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  until  they  reached  the  navigable 
part  of  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Balsas,  and  which  flowed 
into  the  Pacific. 

Much  time  and  trouble  and  many  lives  were  expended  on 
this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had  transported  to  the 
river  sufficient  timber  for  two  brigantines ;  whi]#  the  timber  for 
the  other  two,  and  the  rigging  and  munitions  for  the  whole,  yet 
remained  to  be  brought.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  they  had 
Vol.  m.— 10* 
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ftcan.ifJy  Urgun  to  work  upon  the  timber  before  they  duoovered 
tliut  it  Wttff  totally  ubeU-Mi.  l^ing  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
woriiiH  from  \ui\iivj:  been  cut  in  the  viciiiitv  of  suit  water.  Ther 
w«'re  ol/li;{e<l,  tlierefire,  to  U-giii  uiiew,  and  fell  treei  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  river. 

VuHCi>  NufM'Z  maintaint.Mj  hl^  juitlcnoc  and  pcrseveranoey  and 
diNpluyed  admirabbf  rnumi^i'ineiit  unilcr  these  delays  and  difficiil- 
ticM.  'Ilii'ir  hupjdy  of  food  bein^  scanty,  he  divided  his  people, 
SpuiiiardM,  Nr^njt-N,  and  Indians,  into  thri.*e  bands;  one  was  to 
cut  and  Haw  the  wfMxl,  anr^tlier  to  brinp  the  rigging  and  iron- 
Wi>rk  from  Aria,  wliich  was  twenty-twu  leagues  distant ;  and  the 
thin!  to  forage  th«;  n<>igh1)oring  country  for  jirovisions. 

iSeiinu'ly  Wits  the  tim)H.*r  felled  and  shaped  for  use  when  the 
rains  set  in,  and  the  rivrr  swelled  xuid  overflowinl  its  banks  so 
suddrnly,  that  the  workmen  l)arely  <>scaiK>d  with  their  lives,  by 
clambering  into  trees;  M'hile  the  wikmI  on  which  they  ha«l  been 
working  was  either  burit'd  in  sand  or  slime,  or  swept  away  by 
the  ra^in;;  torrent.  Famine  was  soon  abided  to  their  other  dis- 
tresN4*s.  Tht^  foraging  ])arty  did  not  return  with  food;  and  the 
swelling  of  the  river  cut  them  otF  from  that  ])art  of  the  country 
wIk'Iuh^  they  obtaineil  their  supplies.  They  were  rcduoed,  there- 
fore, to  sueli  se^iri'ity,  as  to  be  faiikto  assuage  their  hunger  with 
roots  gathereil  in  the  forests. 

hi  this  extremity  the  Indians  bethought  themselves  of  one  of 
their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plunging  into  the  river,  they 
fastentnl  a  nnml)er  of  logs  together  with  withes,  and  oonnocted 
them  with  the  opposite  bank,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridgAi 
Chi  this  a  part^  of  the  Spanianls  crossed  with  great  diflficulty 
and  {H^ril,  from  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  bridge,  which  odou  sank  beneath  them  until  the  water 
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above  their  girdles.  On  being  safely  landed,  they  foraged  the 
ncigliborhoody  and  procured  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  present  emergency. 

When  the  river  subsided  the  vrorkmen  again  resumed  their 
labors  ;  a  number  of  recruits  arrived  from  Ada,  bringing  various 
supplies,  and  the  business  of  the  enterprise  was  pressed  with  re- 
doubled ardor,  until,  afler  a  series  of  incredible  toils  and  hard- 
ships, Vasco  NuHez  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  two  of  his 
brigantines  floating  on  the  river  Balsas.  As  soon  as  they  could 
be  equipped  for  sea,  he  embarked  in  them  with  as  many  Span- 
iards as  they  could  carry  ;  and,  issuing  from  the  river,  launched 
triumphantly  on  the  great  ocean  ho  had  discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  intrepid  adven- 
turer, and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for  all  his  sufferings,  when 
he  first  spread  a  sail  on  that  untraversed  ocean,  and  felt  that  the 
range  of  an  unknown  world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish  discoveries 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  which  make  us  pause  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  daring  spirit  of  the  men  who  conducted 
them,  and  the  appalling  difficulties  surmounted  by  their  courage 
and  perseverance.  We  know  few  instances,  however,  more 
striking  than  this  piecemeal  transportation,  across  the  mountains 
of  Darien,  of  the  first  European  ships  that  ploughed  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific ;  and  we  can  readily  excuse  the  boast  of  the  old 
Castilian  writers,  when  they  exclaim,  "  that  non^ut  Spaniards 
could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in  such  an  undertaking  ; 
and  no  commander  in  the  New  World  but  Vasco  Nunez  could 
have  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue."  * 

*  Eerrera,  decad.  il  lib.  il  cap.  !!• 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CRriBI  OF  TA6C0  XT^EZ   IN  THE  BOrTIIERX  hEA. — CFMOItS  FBOX   ACLA. 

The  first  cruise  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  to  the  group  of  Pearl 
liilands,  on  the  ]>riiit'i|)ul  one  of  whicli  hi*  d  i set ii  barked  the  greater 
part  of  his  crews,  und  despatduHl  tlio  brigantines  to  the  main- 
land  to  bring  off  the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to  con- 
struct the  othiT  two  vessels  of  his  propose<l  squadron  at  this 
ishind.  During  tlic  absence  of  the  brignntincs  he  ranged  the 
i-sland  with  iiis  men,  to  collect  provisions,  and  to  establish  a 
complete  sway  over  the  natives.  On  the  return  of  his  vessels, 
and  while  preparations  were  making  for  the  building  of  the 
others,  he  embarked  with  a  hundred  men,  and  departed  on  s 
reconnoitring  cruise  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  region  pointed 
out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  the  mariners  were  alarmed  at  beholding  a  great  number 
of  whales,  which  resembled  a  reef  of  rocks  «tretching  fiir  into 
tlie  sea,  and  lashe<l  by  bn*akcrs.  In  an  unknown  ocean  like  thiii 
every  unusual  object  is  apl  to  inspire  alarm.  The  seamen  feared 
to  approach  these  fancied  dangers  in  the  dark  ;  Vasoo  Nufiez  an* 
chored,  therefore,  for  the  night,  under  a  point  of  land,  intending 
to  continue  in  the  same  dirwrtion  on  the  following  day,  "When 
the  morning  jjawned,  however,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  irai 
contrary  ;  whereupon  he  altered  his  course,  and  thus  abandoned 
a  cruise,  which,  if  persevered  in,  might  have  terminated  in  the 
discovery  of  Peru  !  Steering  for  the  mainland,  he  anchored  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  governed  by  the  cacique  Chuchomay  who 
had  massacred  Bernardo  I^lorales  and  his  companionsi  when 
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reposing  in  his  village.  Here  landing  with  his  men,  Vasco 
Nunez  came  suddenly  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique.  The  In- 
dians sallied  forth  to  defend  their  homes,  but  were  routed  with 
great  loss ;  and  ample  vengeance  was  taken  upon  them  for  their 
outrage  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Having  thus  avenged  the 
death  of  his  countrymen,  Vasco  Nunez  re-embarked  and  returned 
to  Isla  Rica. 

IIo  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  complete  the  building 
of  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  Ada  to  bring  the  necessary 
stores  and  rigging  across  the  mountains.  While  thus  occupied, 
a  nmior  reached  him  that  a  new  governor  named  Lope  de  Sosa 
was  coming  out  from  Spain  to  supersede  Pcdrarias.  Vasco 
NuHez  was  troubled  at  these  tidings.  A  new  governor  would  be 
likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or  to  have  new  favorites,  IIo 
feared,  therefore,  that  some  order  might  come  to  suspend  or  em- 
barrass his  expedition ;  or  tliat  the  command  of  it  might  be  given 
to  another.  In  this  perplexity  he  held  a  consultation  with  sev- 
eral of  his  confidential  officers. 

Afler  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  a  trusty 
and  intelligent  person  should  be  sent  as  a  scout  to  Ada,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  munitions  for  the  ships.  Should  he 
fnid  Pedrarias  in  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he  was  to 
account  to  him  for  the  delay  of  the  expedition ;  and  request  that 
the  time  allotted  to  it  might  be  extended,  and  to  request  rein- 
forcements and  supplies.  Should  he  find,  however,  a  new  gov- 
ernor actually  arrived,  he  was  to  return  immediately  with  the 
tidings.  In  such  case  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  sea  before  any 
contrary  orders  should  arrive,  trusting  eventually  to  excuse 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  zeal  and  good  intentions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BSCONXOITBnrO  EXPEDITION  OF  OARABITO. — 8TRATAOSIC  OF  VEDRUOAM 

TO   ENTRAP   VAiiCO   KUSEZ. 

The  person  intrusted  with  the  reconnoitring  expedition  to  AcIa 
was  Andres  Garabito,  in  whose  fidelity  and  discretion  Vaaco 
Nufiez  had  implicit  coniidence.  His  confidence  was  destined  to 
be  fatally  deceived.  Aci*ording  to  the  assertions  of  contem- 
poraries, this  Garabito  cherished  a  secret  and  vindictive  enmity 
against  his  commander,  arising  from  a  simple  but  a  natural  cause. 
Vaseo  Nuficz  had  continued  to  have  a  fondness  for  the  Indian 
damsi^l,  daughter  of  the  caoiijue  Careta,  whom  he  had  received 
from  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  Some  dispute  arose  con- 
ceniing  her  on  one  occasion  l)etween  him  and  Ganibito,  in  the 
coui'se  of  which  ho  expressed  himself  in  severe  and  galling  lan- 
guage. Garabito  was  de*^ply  mortified  at  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  being  of  a  malignant  spirit,  determined  on  a  dastardly 
revenge.  He  wrote  privately  to  Podrarins,  assuring  him  that 
Vaseo  Nunez  had  no  intention  of  solenmizing  his  marriago  with 
his  daughter,  being  com[)li>tely  under  the  influence  of  an  Indian 
paramour ;  that  he  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias 
merely  to  further  his  own  selfish  views,  intending  as  soon  as  lus 
ships  were  ready,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance,  and  put  to  sea  as  an 
independent  commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  immediately 
after  the  last  departure  of  Vaseo  Nunez  from  Acla:  Its  efibct 
upon  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  governor  may  easily  be 
conceived.  All  his  former  suspicions  were  immediately  revived. 
They  acquired  strength  during  a  long  interval  that  elapsed  with- 
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out  tidings  being  received  from  the  expedition.  There  were  de- 
signing and  prejudiced  persons  at  hand,  who  perceived  and 
quickened  these  jealous  feelings  of  the  governor.  Among  these 
was  the  Bachelor  Corral,  who  cherished  a  deep  grudge  against 
Vasco  Nunez  for  having  once  thrown  him  into  prison  for  his  fac- 
tious conduct ;  and  Alonzo  de  la  Puente,  the  royal  treasurer, 
whom  Vasco  Nuiiez  had  afironted  by  demanding  the  repayment 
of  a  loan.  Such  was  the  tempest  gradually  gathering  in  the 
factious  little  colony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  much  confirmation 
to  the  charge  of  perfidy  advanced  against  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  Ada,  he  found  that  Pedrarias  remained  in  possession  of  the 
government ;  for  his  intended  successor  had  died  in  the  very  har- 
bor. The  conduct  and  conversation  of  Garabito  was  such  as  to 
arouse  suspicions ;  he  was  aiTcsted,  and  his  papers  and  letters 
were  sent  to  Pedrarias.  When  examined,  he  readily  suffered 
himself  to  be  wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment  and 
promises  of  pardon,  and  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  and  declared 
still  more  what  he  suspected  and  surmised,  of  the  plans  and  in- 
tentions of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizure  of  his  letters,  pro- 
duced a  great  agitation  at  Darien.  It  was  considered  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  governor  and  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  the  friends  of  the  latter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Arguello,  especially,  was  in  great  alarm.  He 
had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in  the  expedition,  and  the 
failure  of  it  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco  Nunez, 
informing  him  of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and  urging  him 
to  put  to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  protected  at  all 
events,  he  said,  by  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  at  San  Domingo,  who 
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were  at  that  time  all-powerfiil  in  the  New  World,  and  who  r©» 
gardiHl  his  expedition  as  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  the  dominion  of  tlio  king.*  This  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pedrarias,  and  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
dangerous  plot  against  his  authority.  lie  immediately  ordered 
Arguello  to  bo  arrested ;  and  now  devised  means  to  get  Vasco 
NuHez  within  his  power.  While  the  latter  remained  on  the 
shores  of  the  South  Sea  with  his  hrigantincs,  and  his  band  of 
hcurty  and  devoted  followers,  Pedrarias  knew  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  take  him  by  force.  Dissembling  his  suspi- 
cions and  intentions,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  him  in  amicable 
terms,  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Ada,  as  he 
wished  to  confer  with  him  about  the  impending  expedition. 
Fearing,  however,  that  Vasco  Nuiiez  might  suspect  his  motives, 
and  refuse  to  comply,  ho  at  the  same  time  ordered  Francisoo 
Pizarro  to  muster  all  the  armed  force  he  could  collect,  and  seek 
and  arrest  his  late  patron  and  commander  wherever  ho  might  be 
found. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of  Argnello^ 
and  by  the  general  violence  of  Pedrarias,  that,  though  Vasco 
Nunez  was  a  favorite  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  no  one 
ventured  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  that  attended  bis  return  to 
Ada. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  eloquent  representations  made  to  tlie  8|»nirii 
gOTemment  bv  the  Tenerable  Las  Casas,  of  the  cruel  wronpi  and  oppresnons 
practised  upon  the  Indians  in  the  colonies,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  1010, 
sent  out  three  Jrronimite  Friars,  chosen  for  their  zeal  and  abilities,  ckrtbed 
vith  full  powers  to  inquire  into  and  remody  all  abuses,  and  to  take  all 
proper  measures  for  the  good  government,  relifrious  instruction,  and  cfl^ctaal 
protection  of  the  natives.  The  exercise  of  their  powers  at  San  Dovhigo 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  New  World,  and,  for  a  time,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  checking  the  oppressive  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  colooirtSi 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

TASCO  KtT^EZ  A2n>  THB  A8TB0L0GSB. — HIS  BSTUBX  TO  ACLA. 

TfiE  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  fortunes  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  record  an  anecdote  which  is  worthy  of  bing  cited, 
as  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age*  Among  the  motley 
crowd  of  adventurers  lured  across  the  ocean  by  the  reputed 
wealth  and  wonders  of  the  New  World,  was  an  Italian  astrolo- 
ger, a  native  of  Venice,  named  Micer  Codro.  At  the  time  that 
Vasco  Nunez  held  supreme  sway  at  Darien,  this  reader  of  the 
stars  had  cast  his  horoscope  and  pretended  to  foretell  his  destiny. 
Pointing  one  night  to  a  certain  star,  he  assured  him  that  in  the 
year  in  which  he  should  behold  that  star  in  a  part  of  the  heavens 
which  ho  designated,  his  life  would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  but 
should  he-  survive  this  year  of  peril,  he  would  become  the  richest 
and  most  renowned  captain  throughout  the  Indies. 

Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this  prediction 
was  made ;  yet,  that  it  still  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Vasco  Nuiicz, 
was  evident  from  the  following  circumstance.  While  waiting 
the  return  of  his  messenger,  Garabito,  he  was  on  the  shore  of 
Isla  Rica  one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, when,  regarding  the  heavens,  he  beheld  the  fated  star  exact- 
ly in  that  part  of  the  firmament  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Italian  astrologer.  Turning  to  his  companions,  with  a  smile, 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  in  sooth- 
sayers, and,  above  all,  in  such  an  astrologer  as  Micer  Codro ! 
According  to  his  prophecy,  I  should  now  be  in  imminent  peril 
of  my  life  ;  yet,  here  I  am,  within  reach  of  all  my  wishes ;  sound 
in  health,  with  four  brigantincs  and  three  hundred  men  at  my 
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command,  and  on  the  point  of  exploring   this  great  southem 


ocean." 


At  this  fated  juncture,  Ray  the  chroniclcnt,  arrivGd  the  hypo- 
critical letter  of  Pedrarias,  inviting  him  to  an  interview  at  Ada! 
llio  discreet  reader  will  de<*ido  for  himself  what  credit  to  give 
to  this  auecilote,  or  rather,  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  little 
traits  (»f  coincidence  gratuitously  added  to  the  original  fact  bj 
writers  who  delight  in  the  marvellous.  Tlie  tenor  of  this  letter 
awakened  no  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  Vaaco  Nuiiex,  wlio  re- 
posed entire  confidcuco  in  the  amity  of  the  governor,  as  his 
intend(rd  fathcr-in-Iaw,  and  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  that  could  warrant  hostility.  Leav- 
ing his  ships  in  c<jmmand  of  Francisco  Compaflon,  he  departed 
immediately  to  meet  the  governor  at  Ada,  unattended  by  any 
armed  force. 

Tho  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter,  maintained  at 
first  a  cautious  silence  as  to  the  events  which  had  transpired  at 
Darien.  They  were  gradually  won,  however,  by  the  frank  and 
genial  manners  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  grieved  to  sec  so  gallant  a 
soldier  hurrying  into  the  snare.  Having  crossed  the  mountains^ 
and  drawn  near  to  Ada,  their  kin<i  feelings  got  the  better  of 
their  caution,  and  they  reveaUMl  the  true  nature  of  their  errand, 
and  the  hostile  intentions  of  Pedrarias.  Vasco  Nunez  was  stnidc 
with  astonishment  at  the  n*cital ;  but,  being  imeonsciuus,  it  is 
said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could  scarcely  credit  this  sudden 
hostility  in  a  man  who  had  but  recently  promised  him  his 
dixughter  in  marriage.  He  imagined  the  whole  to  be  some 
groundless  jealousy,  which  his  own  appearance  would  dispel,  and 
accordingly  continued  on  his  journey.  lie  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  by 
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Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter  stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  an« 
cient  commander.  Vasco  Nunez  paused  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
garded  him  with  a  look  of  reproachful  astonishment.  ^*  How  is 
this,  Francisco  ? "  exclaimed  he.  "  Is  this  the  way  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  me  ]  "  Offering  no  further  remon* 
strance,  he  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his 
former  adherents,  and  conducted  in  chains  to  Ada.  Here  he 
M^as  thrown  into  prison,  and  Bartolome  Hurtado,  once  his  &vorito 
officer,  was  sent  to  take  conmiand  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

TBIAL     OF     VASOO     NUSBZ. 


Don  Pedrarias  concealed  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  the 
stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared  his  generous  and  confiding 
rival.  He  even  visited  him  in  prison,  and  pretended  deep  con- 
cern at  being  obliged  to  treat  him  with  this  temporary  rigor, 
attributing  it  entirely  to  certain  accusations  lodged  against  him 
by  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  la  Puente,  which  his  official  situa- 
tion compelled  him  to  notice  and  investigate. 

"  Be  not  afflicted,  however,  my  son  !  "  said  the  hypocrite ; 
''an  investigation  will,  doubtless,  not  merely  establish  your 
innocence,  but  serve  to  render  your  zeal  and  loyalty  toward  your 
sovereign  still  more  conspicuous." 

While  Pedrarias  assumed  this  soothing  tone  towards  his  pris- 
oner, he  urged  the  alcalde  mayor,  Espinosa,  to  proceed  against 
him  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
to  cast  off*  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  to  assume  an  indepen- 
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dfnt  sway  on  tlie  b«»rtli'rs  of  the  Southfrn  Sea,  was  principally 
siip[MirteiJ  by  thvc«>iiles2»luiis  ul' Andres  Garabito.  The  evidenoa 
is  iilvj  citrd  of  a  M^liiier,  \%ho  stood  st-iitiui:!  line  night  near  the 
(|iiurt(TH  of  VuAco  Nuiii'Z  un  UIu  Kicu,  and  who,  Wing  driven  to 
tako  hIii  Iter  from  the  rain  undor  the  eaves  of  this  house,  over- 
heard a  e«)nversation  U-tween  that  eoniniander  and  certain  of  hii 
ofTiciTs,  w  htTein  they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  with  the  sqiuidron  on 
their  own  ac*count,  and  sot  the  govenu^r  at  defiance.  This  tes- 
timony, aecording  to  Las  Casus,  ari>so  from  a  misoonstructioii 
on  tlic  part  of  the  sentinel,  who  only  heard  a  portion  of  their 
onversation,  relating  to  tin  ir  intention  of  sailing  without  wait- 
ing for  orders,  ui  case  a  new  governor  should  arrive  to  super- 
seile  PeiJrarias. 

The  governor,  in  the  moan  time,  informed  himself  from  day 
to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  of  the  trial ;  xuid,  con- 
sidering the  evidence  suOieiently  strong  to  warant  his  personal 
hostility,  he  now  paid  another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and  throwing 
off  all  affectation  of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most  passion- 
ate manner. 

^  Hitherto,'^  said  he, ''  I  have  treated  you  as  a  son,  because  I 
thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and  to  mc  as  his  reprcsentiitive ; 
but  as  I  And  you  have  meditatiH]  relx^Ilion  against  the  crown  of 
Castile,  I  cast  you  off  from  my  aiR^-tion,  and  sluJl  henceforth 
treat  you  as  an  enemy." 

Vas(*o  Nunez  indignantly  repelled  the  cliargo,  and  appealed 
to  the  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as  a  proof  of  his  inno* 
cence.  "  Had  I  been  conscious  of  my  guilt,"  said  he,  "  what 
could  have  induced  nic  to  come  here  and  put  myself  into  your 
hands?  Had  I  meditates!  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  from 
carrying  it  into  effect  ?     I  had  four  ships  ready  to  weigh  anduNTi 
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three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command,  and  an  open  sea  be- 
fore me.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  spread  sail  and  press  for- 
ward 1  There  was  no  doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rioh  or 
poor,  sufficient  for  me  and  mine,  fur  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I  came  here 
promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  reward  is  slander  in- 
dignity, and  chains ! " 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Vasco  Nunez  had  no 
effect  on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  governor :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  but  the  more  exasperated  against  his  prisoner,  and 
ordered  that  his  irons  should  be  doubled.  -     ' 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased  eagerness. 
Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not  be  sufhcient  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old  inquest  into  his  conduct  as  governor, 
which  had  remained  suspended  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and 
he  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Bachelor 
Enciso,  and  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  chaises,  the  trial  went  on  slowly^ 
with  frequent  delays,  for  the  alcalde  mayor,  Caspar  de  Espino- 
sa,  seems  to  have  had  but  little  relish  for  the  task  assigned  him, 
and  to  have  nee<]ed  frequent  spurring  from  the  eager  and  passion- 
ate governor.  He  probably  considered  the  accused  as  techni- 
<*ally  guilty,  though  innocent  of  all  intentional  rebellion,  but 
was  ordered  to  decide  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
lie  therefore,  at  length,  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  against  Vasco 
Nunez,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  great 
services,  o/  entreated  that,  at  least,  he  might  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal. "  No,"  said  the  unrelenting  Pedrarias  ;  "  if  he  has  merited 
death,  let  him  suffer  death ! "  He  accordingly  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon  several  cf  his 
VoT..  III.— n 
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officers,  M'ho  were  implicated  in  his  all(?ged  conspiracy ;  among 
these  was  Hernando  de  Argucllo,  who  had  written  the  letter  to 
Vosco  Nuiicz,  informing  him  of  the  arrest  of  his  messengeri  and 
advising  him  to  put  to  sea,  without  heeding  the  hostility  of  Pe- 
drarias.  As  to  the  piTfidious  informer  Garabito,  ho  was  par 
doned  and  set  at  Hbortv. 

In  considering  this  cose  as  far  as  we  are  enabled,  from  the 
imperfect  testimony  on  record,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  one 
where  passion  and  self-interest  inti*rfercd  with  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Pedrarias  had  always  considered  Vasco 
Nunez  as  a  daifgerous  rival,  and,  though  his  jealousy  liad  been  for 
some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as  an  intended  son-in-law,  it 
was  revivi'd  by  the  sugirestion  that  he  intended  to  evade  his 
alliance  and  dispute  his  authority.  His  exasperated  feelings 
hurried  him  too  far  to  retreat,  and,  having  loaded  Ids  prisoner 
with  chains  and  indignities,  his  death  became  indispensable  to 
his  own  securitv. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  fixed 
intention  of  Vusco  Nunez,  afler  ho  hod  once  succeeded  in  the 
arduous  imdcrtaking  of  transporting  his  ships  across  the  moun* 
tains,  to  suffer  no  capricious  order  from  Pedrarias,  nor  any  other 
governor,  to  defeat  the  enterprise  which  he  hod  so  long  medi- 
tated, and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  prepared.  It  is  prob- 
able he  may  have  expressed  such  general  determination  in  the 
hearing  of  Garabito,  and  of  others  of  his  companions.  Wo  can 
find  ample  excuse  for  such  a  resolution  in  his  consciousneas  of 
his  own  deserts ;  his  experience  of  past  hindrances  t^  this  ex- 
pedition, arising  from  the  jealousy  of  others ;  his  fbeluig  of 
some  degre-o  of  authority,  from  his  office  of  adelantado;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  favorable  disposition  said  kind  intentions 
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of  his  sovereign  towards  him.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  the 
senseless  idea  of  rebelling  against  the  crown  ;  and  surest  these 
considerations  in  palliation  of  any  meditated  disobedience  of 
Pedrarias,  should  such  a  charge  be  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

XZSOUnON  OF  VA8G0  irXT^BZ. 


It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada,  when  Vasco  Nufiez 
and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to  execution.  The  popu- 
lace were  moved  to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man,  whose 
gallant  deeds  had  excited  their  admiration,  and  whose  generous 
qualities  had  won  their  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as 
iho  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  even  those  who  thought  him 
guilty,  saw  something  brave  and  brilliant  in  the  very  crime  im« 
putcd  to  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  general  dread  inspired  by 
the  severe  measures  of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift  up 
his  voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nunez,  proclaiming : 
'^  This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by'  command  of  the  king  and 
his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor 
and  an  usurper  of  the  territories  of  the  crown." 

When  Vasco  NuHez  heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly, "  It  is  false  !  never  did  such  a  crime  enter  my  mind.  I 
have  ever  served  my  king  with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to 
augment  his  dominions." 
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Thi'flo  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but  they 
Were  fully  U*Ueved  liy  the  |N»]>uia<-c. 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Ada;  and 
we  are  ottsiiired  by  the  historian  Ovie<lo,  who  was  in  the  colony 
lit  the  time,  that  the  cnu'l  Pedrarius  was  a  secret  witness  of  the 
IiIoinIv  8]K'ctai-Ie;  which  he  cnuteinjilatod  from  between  the 
rce<ls  of  the  wall  of  a  hi>ui»r,  alx»ut  twelve  paces  from  the  8ca(^ 
fold !  * 

Vasc<)  Nunez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Having  confessed 
liimsolf  and  ]>artaken  i»f  the  sacrament,  he  asci'nded  the  scaflbld 
witii  a  firm  step  and  a  calm  and  manly  demeanor ;  and,  laying 
his  head  upon  the  block,  it  w.'is  severed  in  an  instant  from  his 
ImhIv.  Tiirci*  of  his  oflieers,  ValderrabaTio,  Botello,  and  Ileman 
Munos,  were  in  like  mann«T  bronjjht  one  by  one  to  the  block,  and 
the  dav  had  nearlv  expiretl  before  the  last  <»f  them  was  executed. 

«  V  I 

One  victim  still  n'mained.  It  was  Hernando  do  Argaello^ 
who  had  been  condemned  as  an  aecomplii'c,  for  having  written 
the  interceptwl  letter. 

The  populace  coidd  no  loiij:er  restrain  their  feelings.  They 
had  nr»t  dared  t<»  intercede*  for  Vas<'o  Nnficz,  knowing  the  impla- 
cable <*nmity  of  Pedrarias ;  but  they  now  Rt>nght  the  gi>vemor, 
and,  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  entroatinl  tlmt  this  man 
might  Im'  spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  alleged 
treason,  llie  daylight,  they  said,  was  at  an  end,  and  it  seemed 
ns  if  Ciod  had  hasti'uetl  the  night  to  prevent  the  execution 

The  stem  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  be  touched.  •*  No," 
sjiid  he,  "  I  wf»uld  sooner  die  myself  than  spare  one  of  them." 
The  unfortunate  Argnello  was  led  to  the  block.  TTie  brief 
tropical  twilight  Wiis  past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  tin 

•  Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  2,  cip.  0,  MS 
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night,  the  operations  on  the  scafibld  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breutliless  silence,  until  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  was  accomplished.  They 
then  dispersed  to  their  homes  with  hearts  filled  with  grief  and 
bitterness,  and  a  night  of  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of 
horrors. 

The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death 
of  his  victim ;  he  confiscated  his  property  and  dishonored  his 
remains,  causing  his  head  to  be  placed  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed 
for  several  days  in  the  public  square.* 

Thus  perished,  in  his  forty -second  year,  in  the  prime  an( 
vigor  of  his  days,  and  the  full  career  of  his  glory,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  deserving  of  Spanish  discoverers ;  a  victim 
to  the  basest  and  most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  our  brightest  tri- 
umphs !  When  Vasco  Nuiicz  from  the  mountains  of  Darion 
beheld  the  Southern  Ocean  revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  considered 
its  unknown  realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched  his 
ships  upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a  manner  flapping  in 
the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  the  wealthy  empire  of  Peru, 
he  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer,  and  defied  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars.  Behold  him  interrupted  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  most  in- 
vidious foe,  the  very  enterprise  that  was  to  have  crowned  him 
with  glory  wrested  into  a  crime,  and  himself  hurried  to  a  bloody 
and  ignominious  grave  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain 
whence  he  had  made  his  discovery  !  His  fate,  like  that  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  Columbus,  proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
dangerous  even  to  deserve  too  greatly. 

*  Oriedo,  ubi  rap. 
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FORTHfES  OF  VALDH'IA  AXD  HIS  COMPAMOXS. 

IT  was  in  th^  jv-ar  IT)  12  that  VaHivia,  the  rfgiJor  of  Darien, 
WAM  MMit  to  Ilispaniola  hy  Vasm  Nuftcz  dc  Ralboo,  for  rein- 
fon-r*rfK*rit*4  ami  Kiij'|>lii«i  f*r  the  rolony.  lie  9ot  sail  in  n  cara- 
v<-l,  aii«I  j»iin»iu''l  his  vnva^ro  prospornusly  until  he  arrived  in 
»i(;ht  fifthc  island  of  Jumalra.  IlrTC  ho  was  eneountcred  by  one 
of  th«'  violiTit  hurriranoM  which  swfop  thosie  Intitudns  and  dri^xn 
ttn  thr*  Hh^ialf*  and  sun  ken  rfH>k<i  ralird  the  Vipeni,  since  infamous 
for  many  a  Khipwrifk.  His  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces,  and 
V'aldivia  and  liis  cn'w,  ronsistinjr  <>f  twenty  men,  escaped  with 
difl'icMilty  in  the  l)f>.'it,  without  havinfr  time  to  seeure  a  supply 
either  of  wator  or  jmivisions.  Having  no  sail ;<,  and  their  oars 
iM'iiig  sean-cly  fit  fnr  use,  they  were  driven  about  for  thirteen 
days,  at  the  iiierey  (»f  the  currents  of  those  unknown  seas. 
I)urin<;  this  time  their  sufTerings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were 
indc*MTihal»le.  Seven  of  tii<Mr  numl>er  perished,  and  the  rest 
w«Te  nearly  famishe«l,  when  they  were  stranded  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a  provimv  called  Maya.  Here  thejr  were 
wt  upon  hy  the  natives,  who  broke  their  boat  in  pieces,  and 
carrii^d  them  t)rt*  captive  to  the  cacique  of  the  province,  by  wboiB 
onlers  they  were  mewed  up  in  a  kind  of  pen. 
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At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolerable  enough,  considering 
the  horrors  from  Aivhich  they  had  escaped.  They  were  closely 
contined,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
soon  began  to  recover  flesh  and  vigor.  In  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, their  enjoyment  of  this  good  cheer  met  with  a  sudden 
check,  for  the  unfortunate  Valdivia,  and  four  of  his  companions, 
were  singled  out  by  the  cacique,  on  account  of  their  improved 
condition,  to  be  offered  up  to  his  idols.  The  natives  of  this 
coast,  in  fact,  were  cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies, 
and  of  such  strangers  as  foil  into  their  hands.  The  wretched 
Valdivia  and  his  fellow  victims,  therefore,  were  sacriflced  in  the 
bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  and  their  limbs  were  afterwards  served 
up  at  a  grand  feast  held  by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 

The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described.  Their  hearts  died  within  them  when  they  heard 
the  yells  and  bowlings  of  the  savages  over  their  victims,  and  the 
still  more  horrible  revelry  of  their  cannibal  orgies.  They  turned 
with  loathing  from  the  food  set  so  abundantly  before  them,  at 
the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  fatten  them  for  a  future  ban- 
quet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  of  alarm,  their  despair  lent 
them  additional  force.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  in  the  night 
from  the  kind  of  cage  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  fled  to 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Here  they  wandered  about  forlorn,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  the  wilderness ;  famish- 
ing with  hunger,  yet  dreading  to  approach  the  haunts  of  men. 
At  length  their  sufferings  drove  them  forth  from  the  woods  into 
another  part  of  the  country,  where  they  were  again  taken  cap- 
tive. The  cacique  of  this  province,  however,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped,  and  of  less  cruel  propen- 
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hirii-^.  II«-  ^fiarr-il  tht-ir  I.vm,  an«]  c«»nt€nti*4  himself  with  making 
thi-Mi  Kia%i-n.  ••xa«-tii.j  fri.fii  t^K?ni  the  s*-verest  lahor.  They  had 
to  rut  an -I  ilraw  u«^>«],  t<»  j  n'*-i]rt'  uatcr  t'rom  a  distance,  and  to 
tarry  <n'>rfii<>iis  l#iirli-L'«.  Tli«-  ca^i-jui?  tVixnl  six*n  after  their  cap- 
tur«-.  aiiii  yMvi  ^^in- t'A'-*\  \*\  ait<>tlii.*r  fallt^l  Taxniar.     He  was  a 

m 

<:hii'f  iif  Minir*  tal'iit  .'iii<l  sA'j:K-itv,  )mt  he  <y»ntinuod  the  same 
ri^roffjiiM  tn-atnicnt  «.f  \\\o  ra[»ti*i-s.  By  decrees  they  sank  be- 
neath the  h:irilHhi|»s  i.i'  thrir  l«it,  until  only  two  were  left;  one 
<S  them,  .1  stDply  sailor,  named  ^■•mauilo  Guerrero,  the  other  a 
kiiifl  of  cl'Tlt-al  advriitiirer.  iiain«'<l  JtToniino  de  Afjuilar.  The 
HfiiliT  ha<l  thi*  ii<nh\  lurk  to  1h*  traiisfiTred  ti>  the  serviee  of  tlie 
ra«M<|ii«»  of  th<»  ririijhlMjrin;;  [iroviiu-e  <*(  Chatemal,  by  whom  he 
w:is  tp-atid  with  kiniliirss.  IV-inir  a  thoroii<rh  son  of  the  c»oean, 
MviMiiicil  to  all  Mi'alhrF'*,  ainl  ri-ady  fir  any  ehanee  or  change,  he 
hoiiii  a<'f*oriiirirHlat(>i]  hiiiiS4'If  to  Itls  n«*w  Mtuation,  foUowi'd  the 
(•a('i<pi«<  to  thi'  wars,  rosi*  by  his  hardihoiMl  and  prowess  to  he  a 
<listiii;riiishi  «1  warrior,  and  suocM-cded  in  ^raining  the  heart  and  hand 
of  an  Indiati  {irinerss. 

'Dm  «ith«'r  snrviv(»r,  Jenmimo  de  Ajrnilar,  was  of  a  different 
eoni]}lc.\ion.  II «>  was  a  native  of  K(  ija,  in  Andalusia,  and  had 
biiMi  hrou;;ht  up  to  tin'  church,  and  regularly  ordained,  and 
shortly  afLcrwanls  had  sailed  in  one  of  tho  expeditions  to  San 
])onii^no,  whciici'  he  hail  j)ass<>d  to  Darien. 

lie  ]>ro<-e<Mlcd  in  a  ditlerent  modo  fnmi  that  adopted  by  his 
Comrade,  tho  Haih)r,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  in  one 
more  sniteil  x-*  his  opptj^ite  call  inn.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero 
anion;^  t!ie  men,  and  the  ^'allnnt  amon;^  the  women,  ho  recollected 
his  priestly  obli^rations  to  humility  and  eha.stity.  Accordingly, 
he  made  hims«'1f  a  model  of  meekness  and  obedience  to  the  o^ 
cijpie  and  his  warriors,  while  he  closed  his  eyinj  to  the  charms  of 
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the  infidel  womeiu  Nay,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  reinforced  hia 
clerical  vows  by  a  solemn  promise  to  God  to  resist  all  tcmpta' 
tions  of  the  flesh,  so  he  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and  the  saint, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful.  Aguilar,  by 
his  meek  obedience  to  every  order,  however  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious, gradually  won  the  good  will  of  the  cacique  and  his  fam- 
ily. Taxmar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  before  he 
admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One  day  when  the  Indi- 
ans, painted  and  decorated  in  warlike  style,  were  shooting  at  a 
mark,  a  warrior,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  on  Agui- 
iar,  approached  suddenly,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  *^  Thou 
secst,"  said  ho,  "  the  certainty  of  these  archers ;  if  they  aim  at 
the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye — if  at  the  mouth,  they  hit  the  mouth — 
what  wouldst  thou  think,  if  thou  wert  to  bo  placed  instead  of  the 
mark,  and  they  were  to  shoot  at  and  miss  thee  ?  " 

Aguilar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  should  be  the  victim  of 
some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.  Dissembling  his  fears,  however, 
he  replied  with  great  submission,  "  I  am  your  slave,  and  you 
may  do  with  me  as  you  please ;  but  you  are  too  wise  to  destroy 
a  slave  who  is  so  useful  and  obedient."  His  answer  pleased  the 
cacique,  who  had  secretly  sent  his  warrior  to  try  his  humility. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  less  stern  and  fear- 
ful indeed,  but  equally  perplexing.  The  cacique  had  remarked 
his  unexampled  discretion  with  respect  to  the  sex,  but  doubted 
his  sincerity.  After  laying  many  petty  temptations  in  his  way, 
which  Jeronimo  resisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a  saint,  he  at 
length  determined  to  subject  him  to  a  fiery  ordeal.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  him  on  a  fishing  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  buxom 
Vol.  in.— !!• 
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damsel  of  fourteen  years  of  age :  they  were  to  pass  the  night  hj 
the  seaside,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and 
wore  allowed  but  one  hammock  to  sleep  in.  It  was  an  embir* 
rassing  predicament — not  apparently  to  the  Indian  beauty,  hut 
certainly  to  the  scrupulous  Jcronimo.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever,  his  double  vow,  and,  suspending  his  hammock  to  two  treei, 
resigned  it  to  his  companion ;  while,  lighting  a  fire  on  the  sea- 
shore, he  stretched  himself  before  it  on  the  sand.  It  was,  as  he 
acknowledged,  a  night  of  fearful  trial,  for  his  sandy  couch  vas 
cold  and  cheerless,  the  hammock  warm  and  tempting ;  and  the  in' 
fidel  damsel  had  been  instructed  to  assail  him  with  all  manner 
of  blandishments  and  reproaches.  His  resolution,  however, 
though  oflen  shaken,  was  never  overcome ;  and  the  morning 
dawned  upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  he  returned  to  the  residence  of  the  cacique, 
where  his  companion  being  closely  questioned,  made  known  the 
triumph  of  his  self  denial  before  all  the  people.  From  that  time 
forward  he  was  held  in  great  respect;  the  cacique  especially 
treated  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  intrusting  to  him  thecare, 
not  merely  of  his  house,  but  of  his  wives,  during  his  octasional 
absence. 

Aguilar  now  felt  ambitions  of  rising  to  greater  consequence 
among  the  savages,  but  this  he  knew  was  only  to  be  done  by 
deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the  example  of  the  sturdy  seaman, 
Gonzalo  Guerrero,  before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a  great  cap- 
tain in  the  province  in  which  he  resided.  He  entreated  Taxmar, 
therefore,  to  intrust  him  with  bow  and  arrows,  buckle  and  war- 
club,  and  to  enroll  him  among  his  warriors.  The  cacique  com- 
plied. Aguilar  soon  made  himself  expert  at  his  new  weapons^ 
signalized  himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and,  from  his  saperior 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Taxmar  such  essential 
ser\'ioey  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  neighboring  ca- 
ciques. One  of  them  remonstrated  with  Taxmar  for  employing 
a  warrior  who  was  of  a  different  religion,  and  insisted  that  Aguilar 
should  bo  sacrificed  to  their  gods.  "  No,"  replied  Taxmar,  "  I 
will  not  make  so  base  a  return  for  such  signal  services :  surely 
the  gods  of  Aguilar  must  be  good,  since  they  aid  him  so  effectu- 
ally in  maintaining  a  just  cause." 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  reply,  that  he  assembled 
his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war  upon  Taxmar.     Many 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  latter  urged  him  to  give  up  the  stranger 
who  was  the  cause  of  this  hostility.     Taxmar,  however,  rejected 
their  counsel  with  disdnin,  and   prepared  for  battle.      Aguilar 
assured  hini   that  his  faith  in  the  Christians'  God  would  be  re- 
warded with   victory ;  he,  in  fact,  concerted  a   plan   of  battle, 
which  was  adopted.     Concealing  himself,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
warriors,  among  thickets  and  lierbage,  he  suffered  the  enemy  to 
pa««  by  in  making  their  attack.     Taxmar  and  his  host  pretended 
to  give  way  at  the  first  onset.     The   foe  rushed  heedlessly  in 
pursuit ;  whereupon  Aguilar  and  his  ambuscade  assaulted  them 
in  the  rear.     Taxmar  turned  upon  them  in  front;  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  many  of 
their  chiefs  taken  prisoners.    This  victory  gave  Taxmar  the  sway 
over  the  land,  and  strengthened  Aguilar  more  than  ever  in  his 
good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  in  this  manner,  when  intelligence 

^ns  brought  to  the  province  of  the  arrival  on  the  neighboring 

coast  of  great  vessels  of  wonderful  construction,  filled  with  white 

wd  bearded  men,  who  fought  with  thunder  and  lightning.     It 

^  it  fact,  the  squadron  of  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova. 
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Ihin  on  a  v^iya^ti  of  dis^'oviTv.  TIk*  titlinpi  ofthiii  strange  inva- 
sinii  s|>iva<l  i'(»iisU>rnati(>n  through  the  i-ouiitry,  hcightcnetl,  if  we 
inav  civdit  thi*  oM  SjmniNh  writi-rs,  !»y  a  pn»phocy  current  among 
tho  savages  of  these  parts,  and  uttered  in  former  times  by  a 
]»riest  nanieil  Chi  lam  ('anibal,  who  foretold  that  a  white  and 
l>4'arded  ]K*ople  would  eonie  fn)ni  the  n^i;ion  of  the  rising  sun, 
who  would  overturn  tlK'ir  idols,  and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heart  of  Jeroninio  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with  hope  when 
bo  heard  of  European  ships  at  hand ;  he  was  distant  from  the 
coast,  however,  and  perceivini  that  he  was  too  closely  watched 
by  the  Indians  to  have  any  chance  of  escape.  Dissembling  his 
fei'lings,  thiTcfore,  he  alFivted  to  hear  of  the  shi|)s  with  perfect 
indifliTence,  and  to  have  no  desire  t«»  jl)in  the  strangers.  The 
shi])S  disappcan>4l  from  the  coast,  and  he  remained  disconsolate 
at  hi*art,  Imt  was  regarded  Mith  increasi^d  confidence  by  the 
natives. 

His  hojx>s  were  ajrain  revived  again  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  by  the  arrival  on  tlie  co:ist  of  otiier  ships,  which  were 
thostt  CHUumanded  by  Juan  de  (rrijalva,  who  I'oastcd  Yucatan  in 
1518;  Aguilar,  however,  was  again  prevented  by  the  jealous 
watchfulm^s  of  the  Indians  from  attempting  his  i*scape,  and  when 
this  S(|uadr(»n  lell  the  coast  he  considen.nl  all  chance  of  deliver' 
ancc  at  an  end. 

SeVi'ii  years  had  g<'»ne  by  since  his  capture,  and  he  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  l)eing  r«'st<.»red  to  his  country  and  friends,  when, 
in  1519,  there  arrived  one  day  at  the  village  three  Indians,  na- 
tives of  the  small  island  of  Cozumel.  which  lies  a  few  leagues  in 
the  sea,  oj>positc.  the  eastern  et»ast  i»f  Yucatan.  They  brought 
tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  and  bearded  men  to  their  ahoreSi 
and  one  of  them  delivered  a  letter  to  Aguilar,  which,  bang 
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tlrcly  naked^  he  had  concealed  in  the  long  tresses  of  his  hair 
which  were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his  warriors.  It  proved 
to  be  from  Hernando  C!ortez,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  great 
expedition,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  been 
o])liged  by  stress  of  weather,  to  anchor  at  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
where  he  learned  from  the  natives  that  several  white  men  were 
entertained  in  captivity  among  the  Indians  on  the  neighboring 
coast  of  Yucatan.  Finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  main- 
land with  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three  of  the  islanders,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture  upon  an  embassy  among 
their  cannibal  neighbors,  and  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  captive 
wliite  men.  Two  of  the  smallest  caravels  of  the  squadron  were 
sent  under  the  command  of  Diego  do  Ordas,  who  was  ordered  to 
laud  the  three  messengers  at  the  point  of  Ck)toche,  and  to  wait 
tlierc  eight  days  for  their  return. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  informed  the  Christian 
captives  of  the  force  and  destination  of  the  squadron  of  Cortez, 
and  of  his  having  sent  the  caravels  to  wait  for  them  <\(  the  point 
of  Cotoche,  with  a  ransom  for  their  deliverance,  inviting  them  to 
hasten  and  join  him  at  Cozumel. 

The  transport  of  Aguilar  on  first  reading  the  letter,  was 
moderated  when  he  reflected  on  the  obstacles  that  might  prevent 
him  from  profiting  by  this  chance  of  deliverance.  He  had  made 
himself  too  useful  to  the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would  readily 
give  him  his  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irritable  nature 
of  the  savages  too  well,  not  to  fear  that  even  an  application  for 
leave  to  depart  might  draw  upon  him  the  severest  treatment, 
lie  endeavored,  therefore,  to  operate  upon  the  cacique  through 
Vol.  in.— 11* 
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liis  apprehonsioiis.  To  this  ciiil  he  infDrmed  him  that  the  piece 
of  paper  wliii'h  he  hrl<l  in  liis  hand  hr()ii<;ht  him  a  full  account 
of  th()  iiii«^htv  uriiiiiiiiciit  tliat  IiikI  arriviHl  (»ii  the  coast,  lie  <1e- 
8CTilie<1  the  niiiiilKT  of  sliips  ami  various  i>urticuiars  concerning  the 
8({uaJn>n,  all  whieli  were  amply  eorn»borated  by  the  testimony 
of  thi'  iiiesKc^iigtTs.  The  eaeitpie  and  his  warriors  were  astonished 
at  this  strange  intKle  of  ei»nveyin<;  intelligi'nce  from  a  distance, 
and  regarded  the  letter  as  Si>nii>thing  mysterious  and  supernatu- 
ral. Aguilar  wont  on  to  relate  the  tremendous  and  superhuman 
pijwers  of  the  jieonle  in  these  ships,  who,  armed  with  thunder 
and  lightnini;,  wreaked  destruetion  <in  all  who  displeased  them, 
while  they  dispensed  inestimahle  gii\s  and  benefits  on  such  as 
j)roViMl  themsolvi-s  their  frieiuls.  lie,  at  the  same  time,  spread 
before  the  eaci<iue  various  presents  brought  by  the  messengers, 
as  speeiniens  of  the  l)lessin«:s  to  be  expeeted  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  strangers.  Tlie  intimation  was  effectual.  The  cacique 
was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  terrific  powers  of  the 
white  men,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzKni  by  the  glittering  trinkets 
displayed  before  him.  lie  enti*eated  Aguilar,  therefore,  to  act 
as  his  umljassador  and  niediuti  »r,  and  to  secure  him  the  amity  of 
the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance. In  this  moment  of  exultation,  ho  bethought  himself  of  the 
only  surviving  comrade  of  his  post  fortunes,  Gonzalo  Guerrero, 
and,  sending  the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him,  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman  was  at  this  time  a 
great  chief\ain  in  his  province,  and  his  Indian  bride  had  boni3 
him  a  numerous  progeny.  His  heart,  however,  yearned  after 
his  native  country,  and  he  might  have  ])ecn  tempted  to  leave  hit 
honors  and  dignities,  his  infidel  wife  and  half-savage  otbpnng 
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behind  him,  but  an  insuperable,  though  somewhat  ludicrous,  ob- 
stacle presented  itself  to  his  wishes.  Having  long-  since  given 
over  all  expectation  of  a  return  to  civilized  life,  he  had  conformed 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  external  signs 
and  decorations  that  marked  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  man  of  rank. 
Ilis  face  and  hands  were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed  ;  his  ears 
and  lips  were  slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his  nose 
was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a  massy  ring  of  gold, 
and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest  seaman  felt, 
that,  however  ho  might  be  admired  in  Yucatan,  he  should  be  apt 
to  have  a  hooting  rabble  at  his  heels  in  Spain.  He  made  up  his 
mind,  therefore,  to  remain  a  great  man  among  the  savages,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man-monster  at  home. 

Finding  that  he  declined  accompanying  him,  Jerouimo  de 
Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche,  escorted  by  three  Indi- 
ans. The  time  he  had  lost%i  waiting  for  Guerrero  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  his  hopes,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  point,  the 
caravels  sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  several  crosses  of 
reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of  the  recent  presence 
of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  remained  wms,  that  the  squadron  of  Cor- 
tez  might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  island  of  Cozumel ;  but  how 
was  he  to  get  there  1  While  wandering  disconsolately  along  the 
shore,  he  found  a  canoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water,  and  with 
one  side  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians 
ho  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on  looking  further,  found  the 
stave  of  a  hogshead  which  might  serve  for  a  paddle.  It  was  a 
frail  embarkation  in  which  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  several 
leagues  wide^  but  there  was  no  alternative.    Prevailing  on  the 
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Indians  to  accompany  him,  he  Liunclicd  forth  in  the  canoe,  and 
Ci>usted  the  niAinhmd  until  he  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  where  it  wjis  but  lour  h^ajzues  across  ;  here  he  stoud  din.'ct- 
ly  fi>r  Cuzunicl,  contending,  us  well  am  he  was  ahlc,  witha  strong 
current,  and  at  length  succ\H^^led  in  n'^iching  the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who 
hiui  been  lying  in  wait,  rushed  forth  from  their  concealment, 
sword  in  hand.  The  thret>  Indians  would  liave  fled,  but  Aguilar 
rcissured  them,  and,  calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
hinguage,  assured  them  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Then,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  raising  his  <'yi*s  streaming  with  tears 
to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  (roil  for  having  rcstorini  him  to  his 
countrymen. 

The  Spanianls  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment:  from  his 
language  ho  was  evidt^ntly  a  Castilian,  liut  to  ail  appearance  he 
was  an  Indian.  He  was  perfeetly  nakinl ;  wore  his  liair  braided 
round  his  head  in  the  maimer  of  the  country,  and  his  complexion 
was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  (*olor.  IIo  had  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  a  quiver  at  his  shouhler,  and  a  network  pouch  at  his  dde, 
in  which  he  carried  his  ]»rovisions. 

Tlie  Spanianls  proved  to  ]>o  a  reconnoitring  party  sent  out 
by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
descried  cf»ming  from  Yucatan.  C'<»rtez  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  t lie  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited  the 
allotted  time  at  Cotoche,  and  retunxnl  without  news  of  them. 
He  harl  in  fact  made  sail  to  ])rosecute  his  voyage,  but  fortunately 
one  of  his  ships  sprung  a  leak,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  and  his  companions  arriTed  in 
presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surroundcil  by  his  offioers^  thej 
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made  s  profound  reyerenoey  squatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their 
bows  and  arrows  beside  them,  and  touching  their  right  hands, 
wet  with  spittle  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the  r^ion 
of  the  heart,  such  being  their  sign  of  the  most  devoted  sub- 
mission. 

Cortez  greeted  Aguilar  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  raising 
him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own  person  a  large  yellow 
mantle  lined  with  crimson,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders.  The 
latter,  however,  had  for  so  long  a  time  gone  entirely  naked,  that 
even  this  scanty  covering  was  at  first  almost  insupportable,  and 
he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  stomach  to  the  meat  and  drink 
set  before  him. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  his 
ariival  among  Christians,  Cortez  drew  from  him  the  particulars 
of  his  story,  and  found  that  he  was  related  to  one  of  his  own 
friends,  the  licentiate  Marcos  de  Aguilar.  He  treated  him,  there- 
fore, with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and  retained  him  about 
his  penon,  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreter  in  his  great  Mexican  ex- 
pedition. 

The  happiness  of  Jeronimo  do  Aguilar  at  once  more  being 
restored  to  his  countrymen,  was  doomed  to  suffer  some  alloy 
from  the  disasters  that  hod  happened  in  his  family.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr records  a  touching  anecdote  of  the  effect  produced  upon  his 
mother  by  the  tidings  of  his  misfortune.  A  vague  report  reached 
her  in  Spain,  that  her  son  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cannibals. 
All  the  horrible  tales  concerning  the  treatment  of  these  savages 
to  their  prisoners  rushed  to  her  imagination,  and  she  went  dis- 
tracted. Whenever  she  beheld  roasted  meat,  or  flesh  upon  the 
spit,  she  would  fill  the  house  with  her  outcries.     "  Oh,  wretched 
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mother !  oh,  most  miserable  of  women ! "  would  she  eadttm ; 
••  behuld  the  limbs  of  my  murdered  sun ! "  • 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance  had  a  fiivor- 
ablo  cflot't  upon  her  intol1ci*ts,  and  that  she  lived  to  rejoice  at  his 
after  fortunes.  I  Ic  served  1  lenmndo  Cortez  with  great  courage  and 
nlulity  throughout  his  ^fl'xic:ln  conquests,  acting  sometimes  as  a 
soldier,  somotinies  as  interpri'ter  and  ambassador  to  the  Indians^ 
and  in  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  services,  waa  appointed  rc^doTi 
or  civil  governor  of  the  city  uf  Mexico. 


*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  it.  cap.  t. 
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HIGER  GODRO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

npiIE  &te  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Codro,  iivho  predicted 
-^  the  end  of  Vasoo  Nunez,  is  related  by  the  historian  Oviedo, 
'with  some  particulars  that  border  upon  the  marvellous.  It  ap- 
pears that,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  continued  for  sev^iral 
years  rambling  about  the  New  World,  in  the  train  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers ;  but  intent  upon  studying  the  secrets  of  its 
natural  history,  rather  than  searching  after  its  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coasting  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  one  Geroni- 
mo  de  Valenzucla,  from  w^hom  he  received  such  cruel  treatment 
as  to  cause  his  death,  though  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
was,  we  are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  astrologer 
addressed  Valenzucla  in  the  most  solemn  manner :  ^  Captain,** 
said  he,  "  you  have  caused  my  death  by  your  cruelty ;  I  now 
summon  you  to  appear  with  me,  within  a  year,  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God ! "    * 

The  captain  made  a  light  and  scoffing  answer,  and  treated  his 
summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  near  the  verdant 
islands  of  Zobaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita 
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or  Paria.  The  poor  astrologer  gazed  wistfully  with  his  dying 
eyes  upon  the  green  and  sliady  groves,  and  entreated  the  pilot 
or  mate  of  the  caravel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  th^  be 
might  die  in  peace.  "  Miccr  Codro,"  replied  the  pilot,  "those 
are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land :  there  are  no  islands  here- 
about." 

"There  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "  two  good  and 
pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near  to  the  coast,  and  within 
them  is  a  great  bay  with  a  harbor.  Land  me,  I  pray  you,  upon 
one  of  these  islands,  that  I  may  have  comfort  in  my  dying  hour.* 

The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  had  been  touched  with  pity 
for  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  astrologer,  listened  to  hia 
pn^j'er,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  the  opin- 
ion ho  had  given  of  the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  correct.    H^ 
laid  him  on  the  herbage  in  the  shade,  where  the  poor  wandcref 
soon  expired.     The  pilot  then  dug  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  a  tree» 
where  he  buried  him  with  all  possible  decency,  and  carved  ^ 
cross  on  the  bark  to  mark  the  grave. 

Some  time  aflerwards,  Oviv.Hlo,  the  historian,  was  on  the  lA^ 
and  with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  him  the  cross  on  the  tree, 
and  gave  his  honest  testimony  to  the  good  character  and  worthjT" 
conduct  of  ^licer  Codro.     Oviedo,  as  ho  regarded  the  nameless 
grave,  passed  the  eulogium  of  a  scholar  upon  the  poor  •strolo--' 
ger :  **  He  died,  "  says  he,  "  like  Pliny,  in  the  disdiarge  of  hi^ 
duties,  travelling  about  the  world  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature,'^ 
According  to  his  account,  the  prediction  of  Micer  Codpo  hel  J- 
good  with  respect  to  Valenzuela,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Vasc«' 
NuHez. — The  captain  died  within  the  term  in  which  he  had  8iiii»- 
moned  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  !  * 

*  Vido  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.,  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  2. 
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JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON, 

OOHQUSBOB  OF  POBTO  SICO,  AND  DI8C0TEREB  OF  FLORIDA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

nOOHBORiaHO    XZPSDTnOK    OF    JUAN    POVOX    DS    LEON    TO    THX 

ISLASD  OF  BOBIQUXN. 

[1608.] 

« 

M'ANY  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and  colonization 
■^  of  Ilayti,  yet  its  neighboring  island  of  Boriquen,  or  as  the 
Spaniards  called  it,  St.  Juan,  (since  named  Porto  Rico,)  remained 
^"*«plored.     It  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  beheld  from  the  sea, 
having  lofty  mountains,  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  prodigious 
»i2e  and  magnificent  foliage.     There  were  broad,  fertile  valleys 
*«o,  always  fresh  and  green  ;  for  the  frequent  showers  and  abun- 
"*fit  streams,  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  absence  of  all  wintry 
™t8,  produce  a  perpetual  verdure.     Various   ships  had  occa- 
sionally touched  at  the  island,  but  their  crews  had  never  pene- 
^ted  into  the  interior.    It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  num- 
Mf  of  hamlets  and  scattered  houses,  and  the  smoke  rising  in  all 
^^'^ions  from  among  the  trees,  that  it  was  well  peopled.     The 
^bitanta  still  continued  to  enjoy  their  life  of  indolence  and 
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freedom,  uninolfstfJ  bv  the*  ilU  thut  over\«- helmed  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Ilavti.  The  time  hud  arrived,  huwever,  ifthen  they 
^%'eru  U>  sliure  tlio  cununon  Int  of  their  fellow  savageSi  and  to 
sink  beneath  the  voke  ui'  tht*  white  man. 

At  the  time  wh(*n  Nieholas  de  (.>vund(»,  governor  of  Ilispani- 
ola,  undiTtfKik  to  lay  wasli*  the  great  provinei*  of  Iliguoy,  vhich 
lay  at  the  eaMti-rn  end  i>f  Hayti,  he  sent  ns  mmmander  of  part  of 
the  tn»ops,  a  vctenm  s«»1dier,  named  Juan  Ponce  de  Loon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lron  in  Spain,  and  in  his  lioyhcKKl  had  been  page 
t<>  Pedro  Nufiez  de  (iiizman,  Si'fn»r  <»f  Toral.*  Frf)m  an  early 
iige  he  hjid  been  sehiHiIi-d  to  war,  and  had  M*rved  in  various  cam- 
paigns ai^aiiist  thr  ^[oors  of  <Tranada.  lie  aceonipanied  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voya«:e  in  141)*),  ami  was  afterwards,  it  Is  said, 
one  of  thi'  partisans  of  Franiseo  Roldan,  in  his  rebellion  against 
the  admiral.  Having  distiniruished  himself  in  various  liattles 
with  the  Imlians,  and  Oi -qui red  a  name  for  Sfigaeity  as  well  as 
valor,  he  nvi'ived  a  command  snbordinate  to  Juan  de  Elsquibel 
in  tile  campaign  against  Iligney.  and  sccitndctl  his  chief  so  val- 
iantly in  that  s;inguinary  expedition,  tliat,  after  the  subjugation 
of  the  province,  he  was  appointoil  to  the  command  of  it,  as  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  governor  of  Ilispaniola. 

Juan  Ponc*o  de  Leon  had  all  the  impatience  of  quiet  life  and 
the  passion  fi>r  exploit  of  a  veteran  campaigner.  Ho  had  not 
b<H'n  long  in  tlie  tranquil  command  tif  his  province  of  Higucy, 
bi'tbn'  he  bcgjm  to  east  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Bori»iucn.  Thcv  were  directly  opposite,  and  but  twelve 
or  fourteen  leagues  ilistant,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
transparent  atni<»sphcre  of  the  tropi(*s.  Tlie  Indians  of  the  two 
islands  frequently  visite<l   eaeli  other,  and  in  this  way  Jmn 

*  Incas,  Gftrcilaso  dc  la  Vega,  Ilist.  Florida,  torn.  It.  cip,  S7« 
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Ponce  received  the  usual  intelligence,  that  the  mountains  he  had 
eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold.  lie  readily  obtained  per- 
mission  from  Governor  Ovando  to  make  an  expedition  to  this 
island,  and  embarked  in  the  year  1508  in  a  caravel,  with  a  few 
Spaniards,  and  several  Indian  interpreters  and  guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  woody  shores  of  the 
Island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique,  Agueybanii. 
He  found  the  chieftain  seated,  in  patriarchal  style,  under  the 
shade  of  his  native  groves,  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  ^is  mother,  step-father,  brother,  and  sister,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the  strangers.  Juan 
Ponce,  in  'fact,  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  family,  and 
the.  cacique  exchanged  names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian 
pledge  of  perpetual  amity.  Juan  Ponce  also  gave  Christian 
names  to  the  mother  and  step-father  of  the  cacique,  and  would 
fain  have  baptized  them,  but  they  declined  the  ceremony,  though 
they  always  took  a  pride  in  the  names  thus  given  them. 

In  the  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests,  the  cacique  took  them  to 
variou^  pai^  of  the  island.  They  found  the  interior  to  corre- 
spond with  the  external  appearance.  It  was  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, but  magnificently  wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized 
by  limpid  streams.  Juan  Ponce  requested  the  cadque  to  reveal 
to  him  the  riches  of  the  island.  The  simple  Indian  showed  him 
his  most  productive  fields  of  Yuca,  grovel  laden  with  delicious 
fruit,  the  sweetest  and  purest  fountains,  and  the  coolest  runs  of 
watdr. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  these  real  blessings,  and  de* 
manded  whether  the  island  produced  no  gold.  Upon  this  the 
cacique  conducted  him  to  two  rivers,  the  Manatuabon  and  the 
Zebuco,  where  the  very  pebbles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold, 
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aril]  large  grains  shone  um<»iig  the  Minds  through  the  limpid  water. 
Siine  of  tlie  largest  of  thrsc*  won'  g;ithered  by  the  Indiann,  and 
givt-n  tti  the  Spanianis.  The  ipiaiitity  thus  pnxrurcd  confirmed 
thir  h<)|K-h  of  Juan  IVmici';  aiuJ  Uaviiig  Hi-veral  of  his  com|uiDions 
ill  tlie  h«Mise  I  if  the  ht>s|iitaMc  eaciijue,  he  returned  to  Ilayti  to 
ri'|i<irt  the  sucei-ss  ^^t'  liis  ivxjH'iJition.  lie  presented  the  spoei- 
iiiens  vf  gold  ti»  the  governor  Ovaiulo,  who  assayed  them  in  a 
crueihle.  Tlio  <ire  \(aH  not  su  fine  as  tliat  (»f  Ilispuniola,  but,  aa 
it  w as  Kup[»ose<I  l«»  exint  in  grealiT  (]uaiitities,  the  governor  deter- 
mined on  the  8u1>J ligation  of  the  island,  and  eonfided  the  enter- 
prise to  Juan  l*on(v  de  Leon. 


ciiaptp:r  ii. 

JUAN  roNCE   ASriRES  TO  THE  GOTERXMENT  OF  POBTO  RICa 

[1509.] 

The  natives  of  Borii^ucn  were  more  warlike  than  those  of 
llispaniola ;  being  acoustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  the  neces- 
sity of  repelling  tiie  frequent  invasions  of  the  Caribs.  It  was 
supp^ised,  th<>refore,  tliat  the  conquest  of  their  island  would  bo 
attended  with  some  dinicidty  ;  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  made 
another,  and  as  it  were,  a  preparatory  visit,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  with  the  nature  and  resources  of 
the  inhabitants.  lie  found  the  companions  whom  he  had  left 
there  on  his  former  visit,  in  good  h(*alth  and  spirits,  and  full  of 
gratitude  towanls  the  cacique  Agueyban&,  who  had  treated  them 
with  undiminishe<l  hospitality.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  no  need 
of  vitdence  to  win  the  island  from  such  simple-hearted  and  con- 
fiding people.    Juan  de  Ponce  flattered  himself  with  the  hopei 
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of  being  appointed  to  its  government  by  Ovando,  and  of  bring- 
ing it  peaceably  into  subjection.  After  remaining  some  time  on 
the  island,  he  returned  to  San  Domingo  to  seek  the  desired  ap- 
pointment, but,  to  his  surprise,  found  the  whole  face  of  afiairs  had 
changed  during  his  absence. 

His  patron,  the  governor  Ovando,  had  been  recalled  to  Spain, 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  renowned  discoverer,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  to  the  command  of  San  Domingo.  To  add 
to  the  perplexities  of  Juan  Ponce,  a  cavalier  had  already  arrived 
from  Spain,  empowered  by  the  king  to  form  a  settlement  and 
build  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  His  name  was 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor ;  he  was  brother  to  the  Count  of  Ca- 
mina,  and  had  been  secretary  to  Philip  I,  sumamed  the  Hand- 
some, king  of  Castile  and  father  of  Charles  V. 

Don  Di^o  Columbus  was  highly  displeased  with  the  act  of 
the  king  in  granting  these  powers  to  Sotomayor,  as  it  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge  and. consent,  and  of  course  in  disre- 
gard of  his  prerogative  as  viceroy,  to  be  consulted  as  to  all 
appointments  made  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  refused,  there- 
fore, to  put  Sotomayor  in  possession  of  the  island.  He  paid 
as  little  respect  to  the  claims  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  whom  he 
regarded  with  an  ungracious  eye  as  a  favorite  of  his  predecessor 
Ovando.  To  settle  the  matter  effectually,  he  exerted  what  he 
considered  his  official  and  hereditary  privilege,  and  chose  officers 
to  suit  himself,  appointing  one  Juan  Ceron  to  the  government 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  Miguel  Diaz  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant.* 

*  If  the  reader  has  perused  the  historj  of  Columbus,  he  maj  remember 
the  romantic  adrenture  of  this  Miguel  Diaz  with  a  female  cacique,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayua,  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
San  Domingo. 

Vol.  in.— 12 
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Junn  Poiuh;  cIu  Tx'on,  and  his  rival  candidate  Quiatoval  de 
Sittitniavor,  Ixtro  tlii'ir  disappointment  with  a  good  grace. 
Hiiuiirh  tho  (f  trninaiiil  was  denied  tliom,  they  still  hoped  to  iin- 
ymw*  tlu'ir  fi»rtiiiii*s  on  thf  islund.  and  accordingly  joined  the 
crowd  of  uilvi'iiturrrs  that  luronipanied  tho  newly  appointed  gov- 
frnor. 

Now  changofi  room  took  place  in  consequence  of  tho  jealousies 
and  misuii<lerstandin;is  l>etwoen  kini;  Fenlinand  and  the  admiral 
a.s  to  pdintii  of  privilogi'.  The  former  still  seemed  disposed  to 
muintaiii  the  riirht  of  nuking  appitintnients  without  consulting 
Don  I>ii'|;o,  anil  exertiNl  it  in  the  pnvsent  instance;  for  when 
<)vandi>,  on  his  ri'tnrn  to  Spain,  made  favorable  representation 
of  the  merits  of  Juan  Poiu-e  de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  serx'iees 
ill  «*xj»lorin;(  Porto  Kieo,  tiie  kinp  appoint^nl  him  governor  of 
that  isilant],  and  sipiifird  siKvifirally  that  Don  Diego  Columbus 
Hhould  not  presume  to  displa<v  him. 


cnAPTEli   III. 

JTAX  PONCE  Rn.Er4  WITH  A  8TRON(}  HAND. — EXABPERATION  OF  TBI 
IN  I  )I  ANN. — Til  EI  It  KXI*EUIMENT  TO  PUOVE  WIIETHXB  TBS  SPAXIABM 
WERE   MORTAL. 

Jl'an  Punce  de  Leon  assunifd  the  command  of  the  island  of 
Buriquen  in  tiie  year  loOS).  Bi'in^  a  fiery ,  high-handed  old  sol- 
dier, his  first  step  was  to  quarri'I  witii  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel 
Diaz,  the  rx-governur  and  his  lieutenant,  and  to  send  them  pw 
oners  to  Spain.* 

lie  was  far  more  favorable  to  his  late  competitor,  Christoval 

*  Ilcrrcra,  dccad.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  IS. 
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de  Sotomayor.  Finding  him  to  be  a  cavalier  of  noble  blood  and 
high  connections,  yet  void  of  pretension,  and  of  most  accommodat- 
ing temper,  he  offered  to  make  him  his  lieutenant,  and  to  give 
him  the  post  of  alcalde  mayor,  an  offer  which  was  very  thank- 
fully accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  which  follows  a  man  even  into 
the  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the  quiet  of  Sotomayor ;  he 
was  ridiculed  for  descending  so  much  below  his  birth  and  dignity, 
as  to  accept  a  subaltern  situation  to  a  simple  gentleman  in  the 
island  which  he  had  originally  aspired  to  govern.  lie  could 
not  withstand  these  sneers,  but  resigned  his  appointment,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  as  a  private  individual ;  establishing  him- 
self in  a  village  where  ho  had  a  large  repartimiento^  or  allotment 
of  Indians,  assigned  to  him  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in  a  town  called 
Caparra,  which  he  founded  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a  neighborhood  supposed  to 
abound  in  gold.  It  was  in  front  of  the  port  called  Rico,  which 
subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  road  to  the  town 
was  up  a  mountain,  through  a  dense  forest,  and  so  rugged  and 
nury  that  it  was  the  bane  of  man  and  beast.  It  cost  more  to 
convey  provisions  and  merchandise  up  this  league  of  mountain, 
than  it  did  to  bring  them  from  Spain. 

Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  government,  b^an  to 
carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  found  towns,  and  to  distri- 
bute the  natives  into  repartimientos,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
their  labor. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  found  the  difference  between  the  Span- 
iards  as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards  as  masters.  They  were 
driven  to  despair  by  the  heavy  tasks  imposed  upon  them ;  for 
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to  thoir  free  spirits  and  indolent  habits,  restraint  and  labor  were 
worse  than  death.  Many  of  the  most  hardy  and  daring  pro- 
posed a  general  insurrection,  and  a  massacre  of  their  oppressors ; 
the  great  mass,  however,  were  deterred  by  the  belief  that  the 
Spaniards  wore  supernatural  beings,  and  rould  not  be  killed. 

A  shrewd  and  skeptical  cacique,  named  Brayoan,  determined 
to  put  their  immortality  to  tlie  test.  Hearing  that  a  young 
Spaniard,  named  Salzedo,  was  passing  through  his  lands,  he  sent 
a  party  of  his  subjects  to  escort  him,  giving  them  secret  instruc- 
tions how  tiiey  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a  river,  they  took 
Salzedo  on  their  shoulders  to  carrj'  him  across,  but  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  they  let  him  fall,  and  throwing  themselves 
upon  him,  pressed  him  under  water  until  he  was  drowned. 
Tlien  dragging  his  body  to  the  shore,  and  still  doubting  his  being 
dead,  they  wept  and  howled  over  him,  making  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  having  fallen  upon  him,  and  kept  him  so  long  boneath 
the  surface. 

The  cacique  Brayoan  camo  to  examine  the  body,  and  pro- 
nounced it  lifeless  ;  but  the  Indians,  still  fearing  it  might  poosess 
lurking  immortality,  and  ultimately  revive,  kept  watch  over  it 
for  three  days,  imtil  it  showed  incontestable  signs  of  pntrefiw- 
tion. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  strangers  were  mortal  men, 
like  themselves,  they  readily  entered  into  a  general  conspiracy 
to  destroy  them.* 

*  Hcrreni,  decmd.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OOKEPIBAOT  OF  THB  OAOIQUK0. — ^FATB  OP  80T0MAT0R. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the  natives  was 
Agueyl>an4,  brother  and  successor  to  the  hospitable  cacique  of 
Uie  same  name,  who  had  first  welcomed  the  Spaniards  to  the 
island,  and  who  had  fortunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  before 
his  native  groves  were  made  the  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  present  cacique  had  fallen  within  the  repartimiento 
of  Don  Christoval  de  Sotomayor,  and,  though  treated  by  that 
cavalier  with  kindness,  could  never  reconcile  his  proud  spirit  to 
the  yoke  of  vassalage. 

Agueyban^  held  secret  councils  with  his  confederate  caciques, 
in  which  they  concerted  a  plan  of  operations.  As  the  Spaniards 
were  scattered  about  in  different  places,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  a 
certain  time,  each  cacique  should  despatch  those  within  his  prov- 
ince. In  arranging  the  massacre  of  those  within  his  own  do- 
mains, Agueyban^  assigned  to  one  of  his  inferior  caciques  the 
task  of  surprising  the  village  of  Sotomayor,  giving  him  3000 
warriors  for  the  purpose.  He  was  to  assail  the  village  in  the 
dead  of  night,  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  to  slaughter  all  the 
inhabitants.  He  proudly,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the 
honor  of  killing  Don  Christoval  with  his  own  hand. 

Don  Christoval  had  an  unsuspected  friend  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Being  a  cavalier  of  gallant  appearance  and 
amiable  and  courteous  manners,  he  had  won  the  affections  of  an 
Indian  princess,  the  sister  of  the  cacique  Agueyban^.  She  had 
overheard  enough  of  the  wur-council  of  her  brother  and  his  war- 
riors, to  learn  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger.     The  life  of  her 
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luver  wus  more  precious  in  her  eyes  than  the  safety  of  her  brother 
and  her  tril>e  ;  htt8teniu«;,  therefore,  to  him,  she  told  him  all  that 
she  knew  or  feannl,  and  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Soto> 
mayor  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  easy  and  incautious 
nature,  void  of  all  evil  and  deceit  himself,  and  slow  to  suspect 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  others.  lie  considered  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  princcjts  as  dictated  by  her  fond  anxiety,  and  neg- 
lected to  profit  by  hor  warning. 

Ho  roceiviKl,  however,  about  the  same  time,  information 
from  a  diiferent  quarter ;  tending  to  the  same  point.  A  Span- 
iard, versed  in  the  langunge  and  customs  of  the  natives,  had  ob* 
ser\*ed  a  number  gathering  together  one  evening,  painted  and 
decorated,  as  if  fnr  battle.  Suspecting  some  lurking  mischief, 
ho  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  their  manner,  and,  favored 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  snccoedod  in  mingling  among  them 
undisc«>vored.  They  were  assem})U*d  round  a  fire,  performing 
one  cjf  their  mystic  war-dances,  to  the  chant  of  an  areyto  or  legen- 
dary ballad.  The  strophes  and  responses  treated  of  revenge  and 
slaughter,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  the  death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hastened  to  ap- 
prise Don  Christovnl  of  his  danprer.  Tlie  latter  still  made  light 
of  these  repeate*!  warnings ;  revolving  them,  however,  in  his 
mind  in  the  stillness  of  tho  night,  ho  began  to  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness, and  determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  his  stronghold  at  Caparra.  With  his  fated  heedless- 
ness, or  temerity,  however,  he  applied  to  Agueyban^  for  Indians 
to  carry  his  baggage,  and  departed  slightly  armed,  and  accom- 
panied by  but  three  Spaniards,  although  he  had  to  pass  through 
close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 
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The  cacique  watdied  the  departure  of  his  intended  victim, 
and  set  out  early  shortly  afterwards,  dogging  his  steps  at  a  dis* 
tance  through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  warriors. 
Agueyban4  and  his  party  had  not  proceeded  fiir,  when  they 
met  a  Spaniard  named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  spoke  the  Indian 
language.  They  immediately  assailed  him,  and  wounded  him 
in  several  places.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  ca- 
cique, imploring  his  life  in  the  most  abject  terms.  The  chief 
spared  him  for  the  moment,  being  eager  to  make  sure  of 
Don  Christoval.  He  overtook  that  incautious  cavalier  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  woodland,  and  stealing  silently  upon  him, 
burst  forth  suddenly  with  his  warriors  from  the  covert  of  the 
thickets,  giving  the  fatal  war-whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could 
put  himself  upon  his  guard,  a  blow  from  the  war-club  of 
the  cacique  felled  him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  quickly  de- 
spatched by  repeated  blows.  The  four  Spaniards  who  accom- 
panied him  shared  his  fate,  being  assailed,  not  merely  by  the 
warriors  who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  by  their  own 
Indian  guides. 

When  Agueybana  had  glutted  his  vengeance  on  this  unfortu- 
nate cavalier,  he  returned  in  quest  of  Juan  Gonzalez.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  had  reco'vered  sufficiently  from  his  wounds  to  leave 
the  place  where  he  had  been  assailed,  and,  dreading  the  return 
of  the  savages,  had  climbed  into  a  tree  and  concealed  himself 
among  the  branches.  From  thence,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
he  watched  his  pursuers  as  they  searched  all  the  surrounding 
forest  for  him.  Fortunately  they  did  not  think  of  looking  up 
into  the  trees,  but,  after  beating  the  bushes  for  some  time,  gave 
up  the  search.  Though  he  saw  them  depart,  he  did  not  venture 
from  his  concealment  \mtil  the  night  had  closed ;    he  then  de- 
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BcviiikHl  from  the  troo,  aiul  inaiK'  the  \w»i  of  his  way  to  the  residence 
of  c*crt4&iii  S|>aiiiurdN,  whort*  his  wnuiitiii  were  dressed.  When 
this  wus  ddiie  he  waitt'd  not  ti>  take  rep(UM%  but  repaired  by  a 
circuitous  nmte  t<>  Capurra,  ami  iiiforined  Juan  Ponce  do  LfCon  of 
the  danger  he  Huppuscd  to  be  Htill  impending  over  SotomayoTi 
for  he  knew  n<it  that  the  enemy  lud  aecomplished  his  death. 
Ju:m  Puneo  imiiu*diati-Iy  si'nt  out  forty  men  to  his  relief.  They 
camo  to  the  sei*ne  of  massacre,  wiiert^  they  found  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  eavalier,  partly  buried,  but  with  the  feet  out  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  meun  time  the  savages  had  accomplished  the  destnictioa 
of  the  village  of  Sotomayor.  They  approached  it  unpcrceived, 
through  the  surrounding  forest,  ond  entering  it  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  set  fire  to  tho  bt raw-thatched  houses,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  as  they  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  flames. 

Sevenil  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a  bravo  Spaniard,  named 
Diego  do  Salazar,  rallied  his  ctmntry men,  inspirited  them  to  beat 
off  the  enemy,  and  succet^ded  in  conducting  the  greater  part  of 
them,  though  s<jri'Iy  mangled  and  iianissed,  to  the  stronghold 
of  tho  governor  of  (  aparra.  Searcvly  hud  those  fugitives  gained 
the  fortn>s3,  when  others  came  hurrying  in  from  all  quarters, 
bringing  similar  tales  of  conflagration  and  massacre.  For  onoe 
a  general  insnrrectinn,  so  oflen  planned  in  savage  life  against  the 
domination  of  the  white  men,  was  crowned  with  success.  All 
the  villagers  foumlcd  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  surprised,  about 
a  hundred  of  their  inhabitants  destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven 
to  tUKc  refuge  in  a  belcagured  fortress. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WAB  OF  JTAN  PONOB  WITH  THB  CACIQUB  AOUBTBAnI. 

JuAK  PoNCB  DB  Lbok  might  now  almost  be  considered  a  gov» 
ernor  without  territories,  and  a  general  without  soldiers.  His 
villages  were  smuking  ruins,  and  his  whole  force  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  men,  several  of  whom  were  disabled  by  their 
wounds.  He  had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Agueybana,  who 
took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  caciques,  and  even  sent  envoys  to 
the  Caribs  of  the  neighboring  islands,  entreating  them  to  forget 
all  ancient  animosities,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  these 
strangers — the  deadly  enemies  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  In  the 
mean  time  the  whole  of  this  wild  island  was  in  rebellion,  and  the 
forests  around  the  fortress  of  Caparra  rang  with  the  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  savages,  the  blasts  of  their  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy 
roaring  of  their  drums. 

Juan  Ponce  was  a  stanch  and  wary  old  soldier,  and  not  easily 
daunted.  He  remained  grimly  ensconced  within  his  fortress, 
whence  he  despatched  messengers  in  all  haste  to  Hispaniola,  im- 
ploring immediate  assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  tasked  his 
wits  to  divert  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  at  bay.  He  divided 
his  little  force  into  three  bodies  of  about  thirty  men  each,  under 
the  command  of  Diego  Salazar,  Miguel  de  Toro,  and  Luis  de 
Anasco,  and  sent  them  out  alternately  to  make  surprises  and 
assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and  to  practise  the  other  strata- 
gems of  partisan  warfare,  which  he  had  learnt  in  early  life,  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

One  of  his  most  efficient  warriors  was  a  dog  named  Berezillo, 
renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  sagacity.     It  is  said  that  h« 
You  in.— 12» 
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could  distinguish  those  of  the  Indians  who  were  allies,  from  those 
who  wen^  enemies  of  the  S]»aDiards.  To  the  former  he  was  docile 
and  fricntlly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacable.  He  was  the 
ternjr  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals,  and  did  more  service  in  this  wild  warfare, 
than  could  have  bci-n  rendered  by  several  soldiers.  liis  prowess 
was  so  highly  appreciati^d,  that  his  master  received  for  him  the 
pay,  allowaiuH',  and  sliare  of  booty,  assigned  to  a  erossbowiuan, 
which  was  the  highest  stipend  given.* 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavalier  Juan  Ponce  was  reinforced 
in  his  stronghold,  by  troops  from  IIii»panioIa,  whereupon  he 
sallied  forth  boldly  to  take  revenge  upon  those  who  had  thus 
held  him  in  a  kind  of  durance.  His  f«K>  Agueybana  was  at  that 
time  encamped  in  his  own  territories  with  more  than  five  thou- 
siuid  warriors,  but  in  a  negligent  and  unwatchful  state,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  reinforci'ments  of  the  Spaniards,  and  sup 
posed  Juan  Ponce  sliut  up  with  his  handful  of  men  in  Caparra. 
The  old  soldier,  therefore,  took  him  completely  by  surprise,  snd 
routed  hini  with  gn*at  slaughter.  Indeed,  it  is  said  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic  whi'n  they  saw  the  Spaniards 
as  numerous  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  number  they  had  mas- 
sacred. Their  belief  in  their  immortality  revived,  they  fiinded 
that  those  whom  they  had  slain  had  returned  to  life,  and  they 
despaired  of  victory  over  beings  who  could  thus  arise  with  reno- 
vated vigor  from  the  grave.    Various  petty  actions  and  skinnisbes 

*  This  famous  dog  web  killed  eoinc  joare  afterirardfi  by  a  poiftooed 
arrow,  as  he  was  swimining  in  the  9ea  in  pursuit  of  a  Tarib  Indian.  He  left, 
however,  a  numerous  proj^fcny  and  a  great  name  behind  him  ;  and  hb  aaeHll 
and  exploits  were  long  a  farorite  theme  among  the  Spanbih  colonifta.  He 
was  father  to  the  renowned  I/eoncico,  the  faithful  dog  of  Vasco  Kufiet,  vhiek 
resembled  him  in  looks  and  equalled  him  in  prowess. 
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afterwards  took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
Agueyban^,  however,  disdained  this  pettj  warfare,  and  stirred  up 
his  countrymen  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  by  one  grand  as. 
sault  to  decide  the  fiite  of  themselves  and  their  island.  Juan 
Ponce  received  secret  tidings  of  their  intent,  and  of  the  place 
where  they  were  assembling.  lie  had  at  that  time  barely  eighty 
men  at  his  disposal,  but  they  were  cased  in  steel,  and  proof  against 
the  weapons  of  the  savages.  Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the 
high-mettled  old  cavalier  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian 
camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assembled  there  made  him 
pause,  and  almost  repent  of  his  temerity.  He  was  as  shrewd, 
however,  as  he  was  hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering  some  of  his 
men  in  the  advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  hastily  threw 
up  a  slight  fortification  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest.  When  it 
was  finished  he  withdrew  his  forces  into  it,  and  ordered  them  to 
keep  merely  on  the  defensive.  The  Indians  made  repeated  at- 
tacks, but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  loss.  Some  of  the  Span- 
iards,  impatient  of  this  covert  warfare,  would  sally  forth  in  open 
field  with  pike  and  crossbow,  but  were  called  back  within  the 
fortification  by  their  wary  commander. 

The  cacique  Agueyban^  was  enraged  at  finding  his  host  of 
warriors  thus  baffled  and  kept  at  bay  by  a  mere  handful  of  Span- 
iards. Ho  beheld  the  night  closing  in,  and  feared  that  in  the 
darkness  the  enemy  would  escape.  Summoning  his  choicest 
warriors  round  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a  general  as- 
sault, when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  an  arquebuse,'and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  importance  of 
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tlic  diiof  M'liom  they  had  Blain.  They  soon  aunnisod  it,  however, 
from  tlu*  (Mip.Aision  among  tho  enemy,  who  bore  off  the  body 
with  grout  lamentations,  and  mode  no  further  Rttack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponce  ionk  advuiita<2e  of  tho  ^ident  distress 
of  the  f(x*,  to  draw  olThiM  small  foreeii  in  the  night,  happy  to  get 
out  of  thi)  torriMe  jeopardy  into  whieh  a  rash  confidcnoe  had 
liet rayed  him.  Some  of  his  fiery,  spirited  ofTiovrB  would  have 
kept  the  fii'Id  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  tho  enemy. 
'*  No,  n<>,"  hiiid  the  shrewd  veti-ran  ;  "  it  M  butter  to  protract  the 
war  than  to  risk  all  upini  a  single  battle.** 

Wliile  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fighting  hard  to  maintain 
his  sway  over  the  island,  his  transient  dignity  was  overturned  by 
another  power,  against  wliich  the  prowess  of  tho  old  soldier  was 
of  no  avail.  King  Ferdinand  had  re|N>nted  of  the  step  he  had  il!- 
advisodly  taken,  in  snpers<.iling  the  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  J)nn  Diego  (*oliimbus.  lie  became  con- 
vinced, tliough  rather  tardily,  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  tho 
rights  of  the  admiral,  ami  tiiat  p>»Iicy,a9  well  as  j ustice,  requirtnl 
him  to  retract  it.  ^Vhen  JuanrVronand  Miguel  Diaz,  thenfore, 
came  prisoners  t«>  Spain,  he  reuivi-d  them  graciously,  conferred 
many  favors  on  them  to  atone  for  their  rough  ejectmfmt  frum 
office,  aiul  finally,  al^er  some  time,  sent  them  bac'k  empowered 
t(»  resuTiie  the  command  nf  th<'  island.  Tliey  were  ordered,  hov- 
ever,  on  no  acc<iunt  to  manifest  rantnir  or  ill-will  against  Ponce 
de  Leon,  or  to  interfere  witii  any  property  ho  might  hold,  dther 
in  houses,  lands,  I ir  Indians;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  to  cultiTite 
tho  most  friendly  under^tal:ding  with  him.  The  king  also  wrote 
to  the  harily  veteran.  ex)>laining  to  him  that  his  restitution  of 
Ceron  and  Diaz  had  ]•« en  detiTinineil  upon  in  (*ouncil,  aa  a  mot 
act  of  just i(^  due  to  them,  but  was  not  intended  aa  a  censure 
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apon  his  condact^  and  that  means  should  be  sought  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  command. 

By  the  time  that  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  reached  the 
island,  Juan  Ponce  had  completed  its  subjugation.  The  death 
of  the  island  champion,  the  brave  Agueyban^,  had  in  fact  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  natives,  and  shows  how  much,  in  savage  war- 
fare, depends  upon  a  single  chiefbdn.  They  never  made  head  of 
war  afterwards ;  but,  dispersing  among  their  forests  and  moun- 
tians,  fell  gradually  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
subsequent  fate  was  like  that  of  their  neighbors  of  Hay  ti.  They 
were  employed  in  the  labor  of  the  mines,  and  in  other  rude  toils 
so  repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they  sank  beneath  them,  and,  in 
a  little  while,  almost  all  the  aboriginals  disappeared  from  the 
island. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JUAK  PONOX  DIB  LEON  HEAB8  OF  A  WONDEBFUL  OOTTSTRT  AKD 

MIBA0UL0U8  FOUNTAIN. 

Juan  Poncs  bk  Lson  resigned  the  command  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
tolerable  grace.  The  loss  of  one  wild  island  and  wild  government 
was  of  little  moment,  when  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  shared 
out,  where  a  bold  soldier  like  himself,  with  sword  and  buckler, 
might  readily  carve  out  new  fortunes  for  himself.  Besides, 
he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  assist  him  in  his  plans,  and,  like 
many  of  the  early  discoverers,  his  brain  w^  teeming  with  the 
most  romantic  enterprises.  Hsp^had  conceived  the  idea  that  there 
was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  its  shores,  and  thus  secure  a  renown  equaZ  to  that 
of  Columbus. 

Vol.  in.-.12« 
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Whili*  m^itatin^  tlioso  thing!i,  and  considering  which  way  he 
sh'Miltl  >triko  fi^rth  in  the  uiu'xplttred  regions  around  him,  he  met 
wi:h  »>mo!  *A*\  Imiiiins,  who  ptivo  him  tidings  of  a  country  which 
j>nimis«>(l,  not  nu'ri'ly  tn  siitiMy  the  cravings  of  his  ambition,  hut 
to  realize  thi-  foniIe>t  f]n*ariis  of  the  poets.  They  assured  him 
tliat.  far  to  the  north,  tlien^  existed  a  land  abounding  in  gold, 
arifl  in  all  inannt-r  uf  ii<>Ii^hts  ;  but,  above  all,  possessing  a  rivpr 
ul'siieh  wonilt'rfiil  virtue,  tliat  whoever  bathed  in  it  would  be  r^ 
Rtorei]  to  vtiutli !  Tlirv  added,  that  in  times  past,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  natives  of  Cuba  had 
depart (h1  northward  in  Keareh  of  this  happy  land  and  this  river 
of  life,  anil,  having  never  n*turne<l,  it  was  concluded  that  they 
were  fliMirishing  in  renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasures  of 
that  rn<'hantini;  eountrv. 

Here  was  the  <lnani  of  the  alchemist  realized!  One  had  but 
to  find  this  giA«'d  land,  and  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  boundless 
rii'lies  and  permnial  youth  !  Nay,  some  of  the  ancient  Indians 
deelared  that  it  was  not  ni»eessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  these 
rejuvenatiiii;  waters,  f >r  that,  in  a  certain  island  of  the  Bahams 
group,  called  Ritnini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the  ocean,  there  was  a 
fimntain  possi*ssing  the  same  marvellous  and  inestimable  quali- 
ties. 

Juan  Pone*'  de  Loon  listened  to  these  tales  with  fond  credu- 
lity. He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the  ordinary  term  of  exist- 
ence seemed  insufFieimt  f^»r  his  mighty  plans.  Could  he  bat 
plunge  into  this  marvellous  fountain  or  gifted  river,  and  oome  oat 
with  his  battered,  war-woni  body  restored  to  the  strength  and 
freshness  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head  still  retaining 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  age,  wliat  enterprises  might  he  not 
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accompliah  in  the  additional  oourse  of  vigorous  years  insured  to 
him ! 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  man  of 
years  and  experience  could  yield  any  faith  to  a  story  which  re- 
sembles the  wild  fiction  of  an  Arabian  tale ;  but  the  wonders 
and  novelties  breaking  upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery, 
almost  realized  the  illusions  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
Spanish  voyagers  had  become  so  heated,  that  they  were  capable 
of  any  stretch  of  credulity. 

So  fully  persuaded  was  the  worthy  old  cavalier  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he  fitted  out  three  ships 
at  his  own  expense  to  prosecute  the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any 
difficulty  in  finding  adventurers  in  abundance  ready  to  cruise 
with  him  in  quest  of  this  &iry-land.* 

*  It  was  not  the  credulous  minds  of  Tojagers  and  ftdventurers  alone  that 
were  heated  by  these  Indian  traditions  and  romantic  fables.  Men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence  were  likewise  beguiled  by  them :  witness  the  following 
extract  from  the  second  decad.  of  Peter  Martyr,  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  then 
bishop  of  Rome : — 

**  Among  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola  there  is  one  about 
826  leagues  distant,  as  they  say  which  have  searched  the  same,  in  the  which 
is  a  continual  spring  of  running  water,  of  such  maryellous  Tirtue,  that  the 
water  thereof  being  drunk,  perhaps  with  some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  young 
again.  And  here  I  must  make  protestation  to  your  holiness  not  to  think  this 
to  be  said  lightly  or  rashly,  for  they  have  so  spread  this  rumor  for  a  truth 
throughout  all  the  court,  that  not  only  all  the  people,  but  also  many  of  them 
whom  wisdom  or  fortune  hath  divided  from  the  common  sort,  think  it  to  be 
tme ;  but,  if  you  will  ask  my  opinion  herein,  I  will  answer,  that  I  will  not 
attribute  so  great  power  to  nature,  but  that  God  hath  no  leflse  reserved  this 
prerogative  to  himself  than  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,**  &c.— P.  Martyr, 
decad.  il  cap.  10,  Lok's  translation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CBri:»E    tiV    JVAS     I-riXCE     I>E     I.F.i*N     IV    BCABCn    OF    TBS    rOUartAlS 

r>F  YOrXIl. 

[l.',12.] 

It  wus  nn  the  third  of  March,  \ii\2,  that  Jiian  Ponce  sailed  with 
hi.s  thrtH*  hhips  from  thf  port  <if  St.  Ciormain  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Itico.  lit*  kept  for  sitrnc*  distance  along  the  coast  of  His- 
I>aiiiola,  niul  thfii,  Ktretrhin":  away  to  the  north  ward,  made  for 
the  Hahaina  Islan«Is,  ami  fUMiii  f«-ll  in  with  the  first  of  the  group, 
lie  Mus  favored  with  prrt]iitious  weather  and  tranquil  seas,  and 
glided  sniiHithly  with  ^iiii<]  ami  current  along  that  verdant  archl- 
jM-la^rn,  visiting  oiii>  island  af^iT  another,  until,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  tiie  month,  hv  arrived  at  <iuanahaiii,  or  St.  Salvador,  where 
C'hristophrr  Coliinilms  had  first  put  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
N4'W  World.  His  in(|uines  fur  the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in 
vain,  and  as  to  the  fountain  of  vouth,  he  mav  have  drank  of 
every  fountain,  and  river,  and  lake,  in  the  archipelago,  even  to 
the  Halt  pools  of  Turk*s  Ibland,  without  being  a  "whit  the 
younjjer. 

Still  he  was  not  discniuraged  ;  but,  havin<;  repaired  his  ships, 
lit^  again  put  to  sea  and  Klia]HHl  his  course  to  the  north-west.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  ^lareli,  he  came  in  si^ht  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  ]}C  an  island,  but  was  prevented  from  landing  b j  sd- 
verse  weather.  lie  continued  hovering  about  it  for  several  dar^ 
bufFctAd  ]»y  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the  second  of 
April,  h(^  HueceedtHl  in  coming  to  anchor  under  the  land,  in  thirtv 
degnH?s  eight  niiiuites  of  latitude.  Tlic  whole  country  was  in 
the  fresh  bltHjui  of  spring;    the  trees  were  gay  with  blossom^ 
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and  the  fields  covered  with  flowers ;  from  which  drcumstancoi 
as  well  as  from  having  discovered  it  on  Palm  Sunday  (Pascua 
Florida),  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  which  it  retains  to  the 
present  day.     The  Indian  name  of  the  country  was  Cautio.* 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  aflerwards  continued 
for  several  weeks  ranging  the  coast  of  this  flowery  land,  and 
struggling  agunst  the  gulf-stream  and  the  various  currents  which 
sweep  it.  He  doubled  Cape  Cafiaveral,  and  reconnoitred  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  without  suspecting  that  this  was  a 
part  of  Terra  Firma.  In  all  his  attempts  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, he  met  with  resolute  and  implacable  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  a  fierce  and  warlike  race. 
He  was  disappointed  also  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold,  nor  did 
any  of  the  rivers  or  fountains  which  he  examined,  possess  the 
rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  the 
promised  land  of  Indian  tradition,  he  turned  his  prow  homeward 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  with  the  intention,  in  the  way,  of 
making  one  more  attempt  to  find  the  island  of  Bimini. 

In  the  outset  of  his  return,  he  discovered  a  group  of  bleta 
abounding  with  sea-fowl  and  marine  animals.  On  one  of  them, 
his  sailors,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  caught  one  hundred 
and  seventy  turtles,  and  might  have  taken  many  more  had  they 
been  so  inclined.  They  likewise  took  fourteen  sea-wolvea,  and 
killed  a  vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  birds.  To  this 
group  Juan  Ponce  gave  the  name  of  the  Tortugas,  or  Turtles, 
which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cruise,  he  touched  at  another  group  of 
islets  near  the  Lucayos  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  La  Vieja, 

*  Hirrera,  Hist  lad.,  deoad.  L  lib.  ix.  cap.  10. 
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fiT  tho  Old  Wornftn  gmup,  becauw  he  found  no  inhalMtKit  thefe 
liiit  one  «>Ii]  Indian  woman.*  This  ancient  aibyl  he  took  on  board 
liis  shift,  to  pive  him  iiifurmatitm  alKHit  the  labyrinth  of  islands 
into  whirh  \w  was  entering,  ami  jwrrhaps  he  onuld  not  have  had 
n  rnnri-  snitaljli'  puidr  in  the  eccentric  quest  he  was  making. 
Notwirhstandins  h«T  |iiliitas*%  huwirver,  he  was  exceedingly 
liiiflliMl  and  iMTplcxin)  in  hi**  return  vt»ya<s^  among  the  Bahama 
I >« lands,  for  htf  wan  fiircin<;  his  way  as  it  were  against  the  course 
of  nature,  and  eneounterin^r  the  currents  which  sweep  westward 
along  these  islands,  and  the  trade-wind  which  accompanies  thenu 
For  a  long  time  lie  stni^glcHl  wiih  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and 
dangers ;  and  w:is  cdili(;ed  to  remain  upwards  of  a  month  in  one 
r»f  the  islands  to  repair  the  damages  which  his  ship  had  sufiered 
in  a  storm. 

Disheartened  at  length  by  the  perils  and  trials  with  which 
nature  Keemifd  to  have  beR<>t  the  appn)aeh  to  Bimini,  as  to  some 
fairy  island  in  romance,  he  gave  up  the  quest  in  person,  and 
Reiit  in  liis  place  a  trusty  eaptain,  Juan  Perez  de  Ortubia,  who  d^ 
jmrted  in  one  of  the  other  ships,  guideil  by  the  cxperienocd  old 
woman  of  the  isles,  and  hy  another  Indian.  As  to  Juan  Ponce, 
he  made  the  Ix'st  of  Ills  way  back  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  ar- 
rived infiniti'ly  p*)orer  in  purse,  and  wrinkled  in  brow,  by  thii 
cruise  after  inexhaustilde  riehes  and  perpetual  youth. 

He  hiui  not  been  long  In  port  when  his  trusty  envoy,  Joan 
Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the  sage  old  woman,  he  had 
Nuee<H'ded  in  finding  the  long-sough tr for  Rimini.  lie  described  it 
as  being  large,  verdant,  and  (^>vered  with  beautiful  groves.  Then 
were  crystal  springs  and  limpid  stn^ams  in  abundance,  whkh 

•  Uerrcrt,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
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kept  the  island  in  perpetual  verdure,  but  none  that  could  restore 
to  an  old  man  the  vernal  greenness  of  his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon* 
Like  many  other  pursuits  of  a  chimera,  it  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  substantial  good.  Though  he  had  failed  in  finding 
the  fairy  fountain  of  youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place  of  it  the 
important  country  of  Florida.* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IXFKDinOK  OF  JX7AK  PONOB  AGAINST  THS  0ABIB8. — ms  DEATH. 

[1614.] 

JuAN  Ponce  db  ksoN  now  repaired  to  Spain,  to  make  a  report 
of  his  voyage  to  King  Ferdinand.  The  hardy  old  cavalier  expe- 
rienced much  raillery  from  the  whitlings  of  the  court,  on  account 
of  his  visionary  voyage,  though  many  wise  men  had  been  as 
credulous  as  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king,  however,  received 
him  with  great  favor,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Adclan- 
tado  of  Bimini  and  Florida,  which  last  was  as  yet  considered  an 
island.     Permission  was  also  granted  him  to  recruit  men  either 

*  The  belief  of  the  existence,  in  Florida,  of  a  river  like  that  soaghtf  by 
Juan  Ponce,  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  and  the  caciques 
were  anxious  to  discover  it.  That  a  part/  of  the  natives  of  Cuba  once  went 
in  search  of  it,  and  remained  there,  appears  to  be  a  fact,  as  their  descendants 
were  afterwards  to  be  traced  among  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Oasas  sa js, 
that,  even  in  his  dajs,  many  persisted  in  seeking  this  mjstery,  and  some 
thought  that  the  river  was  no  other  than  that  called  the  Jordan,  at  the 
point  of  St.  Helena ;  without  considering  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1620,  when  they  discovered  the  bind  of  Chicora. 
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in  S^iain  or  in  the  colonics,  for  a  scttlcmGiit  in  Florida ;  but  he 
dt'tiTivd  enter iii;^  on  his  command  for  the  present,  being  prob- 
ably disi-ourugotl  and  iiiipoverisluHl  by  the  !o«ea  of  bis  late  ex- 
pedition, or  finding  u  ditlieulty  in  enlisting  adventurers.  At 
length  another  enterprise  pres«>nted  itself.  The  Caribs  had  by 
this  time  Uv-omc  a  terror  t«»  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  islands,  making  dosei^nts  npon  the  coasts  and  carrying  off 
eaptives,  ^hn,  it  was  snp|x>sed,  were  doomed  to  be  devoured  by 
tliesc  caimihals.  So  freijuent  were  their  invasions  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Kii'o,  that  it  wiis  feared  tln'V  would  ultimately  oblige 
the  Spaniards  to  al)un<lon  it. 

King  Ferdinand,  theri'ftirc.  in  1514,  ordered  that  three  sbipfi, 
Well  armed  and  manne<1,  slinuld  be  fitttNl  out  in  Seville,  destined 
to  scour  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  and  to  free  the  seas  from  thrise 
amnilial  mnrauiiers.  The  command  of  the  armada  was  given  to 
Juan  Pnnee  do  Leon,  from  his  knowledge  of  Inaian  warfare,  and 
his  varied  and  rou^h  oxperieneo,  which  had  mingled  in  him  the 
soldier  with  the  sailor.  He  was  instructed  in  the  first  place  to 
assail  the  Caribs  of  those  islands  im^st  contiguous  and  dangerous 
to  Porto  liico,  and  then  make  war  on  those  of  the  coast  uf  Terra 
Firma,  in  the  neighlM>rhood  of  Carthagcna.  lie  was  afterwards 
to  take  the  captaincy  of  Pi)rto  Kico,  and  to  attend  to  tho  reparti- 
mientos  or  distributions  of  the  Indians,  in  conjunction  with  i 
person  t«>  bo  appointed  by  Diego  Columbus. 

Tlie  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Juan  Ponoede 
Lor^n,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail  full  of  confidenoe,  in 
J  an  wiry,  lol5,  and  steered  direct  for  the  Caribbees^  with  a  detn^ 
mination  to  give  a  wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  aavi^ 
Archipeliigo.  Arriving  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  he  cast  an- 
chor, and  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water,  and  women  to 
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^ash  the  dothing  of  the  orew8|  with  a  party  of  9oldier8  to  mount 
guard. 

Juan  Pqdm  had  not  been  as  wary  as  usual,  for  he  had  to 
deal  with  savages  unusually  adroit  in  war&re.  While  the  people 
were  scattered  carelessly  on  the  shore,  the  Caribs  rushed  forth 
from  an  ambuscade,  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  car« 
ried  off  the  women  to  the  mountains. 

This  blow,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  vaunted  expedition,  sank 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Juan  Ponoe,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  mili- 
tary excitement.  Humbled  and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he  relinquished  all  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  squadron  to  a  captain  named  Zufiiga ;  but 
it  is  surmised  that  his  malady  was  not  so  much  of  the  flesh  as  of 
the  spirit.  He  remained  in  Porto  Rico  as  governor ;  but  having 
grown  testy  and  irritable  through  vexations  and  disappointments, 
he  gave  great  offence,  and  caused  much  contention  on  the  island 
by  positive  and  strong-handed  measures,  in  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Indians. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  a  state  of 
growling  repose,  until  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Hernando  Cortez, 
which  threatened  to  eclipse  the  achievements  of  all  the  veteran 
discoverers,  roused  his  dormant  spirit 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days,  he  deter- 
mined to  sally  forth  on  one  more  expedition.  He  had  heard 
that  Florida,  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
considered  a  mere  island,  was  part  of  Terra  Firma,  possessing 
vast  and  unknown  r^ions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a  grand  field  of 
enterprise  lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might  make  discoveries 
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and  conquesta  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  fiuvfiuned  oonquait  of 
Mexico. 

Acconlingly,  in  tho  year  1521  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  the 
island  of  Porto  Hico,  and  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  the  undertaking.  His  voyage  was  toilsome  and 
tempestuous,  but  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  wished-for  land, 
lie  made  a  descent  ui>on  tho  coast  with  a  great  part  of  his  meOy 
but  the  Indians  sallied  forth  with  unusual  valor  to  defend  their 
shores.  A  bliKxly  battle  ensued;  several  of  the  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  Juan  Ponce  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  in  the 
thigh.  He  was  borne  on  lx)ard  his  ship,  and  fmding  himself  dis- 
abled fur  further  action,  set  soil  for  Cuba,  where  he  arrived  ill 
in  body  and  dejec^tinl  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  where  there  is  no  longer  prompt  and  health- 
ful reaction,  either  mental  or  corporeal.  The  irritations  of  hu- 
iniliati^^l  priile  and  disappointed  hope,  exasperated  the  fever  of 
his  wound,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  island. 
^*  llius  fate,"  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers,  ^  delighti 
to  reverse  the  schenics  of  man.  The  discovery  that  Juan  Ponce 
flattered  himself  was  to  lead  to  a  means  of  perpetuating  his  life, 
had  the  ultimate  eflfect  of  liastening  his  death." 

It  may  bo  said,  however,  that  ho  has  at  least  attained  the 
shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  disappointed  in  extending  the 
natural  term  of  his  existence,  his  discovery  had  insured  a  lasting 
duration  to  his  name. 

Tho  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  whidi 
does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  stout  old  cavalier: 

Mole  8iib  hoc  forti»  requicBcunt  ossa  Leonis 
Qui  vicit  factis  noniina  magna  suis. 
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It  has  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the  Licentiate 
Juan  de  Castellanos : 

Aqueste  Ingar  estreoho 
Es  sepnlchro  del  varon. 
Que  en  el  nombre  fae  Leon, 
T  macho  mas  en  el  heoho. 


^  In  this  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a  man,  vfho  was  a  lion 
by  name  and  still  more  by  nature." 
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Ui«>  wivmMi;ii  on  tlii<«  fliilijort,  he  had  recourse  to  the  gofemor,  •»  nml 
vire-fmtnui  nf  tlu<  ii^lniMl,  hitpiii^;  tliat  liiii mlicitaliuo  mij^  be  gruiled,uii 
cIh*  n*in:iiiit  ni'  tlie  (uliniral  exhuincd  and  conveyed  to  the  uhnd  of  Cob^ 
in  till'  >liip  San  lii)n'n»). 

Tlio  ^'iit-niii!*  wishes  of  thin  hi<;li-iiiiiidcd  Speiiiaitl  met  with  wann 
coiuMirreiicc  i>n  the  |virt  of  Uie  gi)vemor.  He  infonned  him  in  reply,  thrt 
thf  «hike  ct'  Vi'm^iiaM,  Unrnl  ^iicci*«i«or  of  Colnmbiu,  had  manifcrted  the 
Kuiiie  Milicitude,  ami  liaJ  sent  directious  that  the  neceaaw  measnief 
■lioiild  lie  Uiken  ot  his  ex|iensc ;  and  had  at  the  niroe  time  escpresMd  a 
wish  thnt  the  Umes  of  the  Adelantaito,  LKm  Bartholomew  ColanibiUi 
Rliould  likrwise  lie  rxhiiined  ;  tramunittiiig  inflcriptiom  to  be  pot  opon  the 
M>|>ii]rlires  of  btiih.  lie  aiMitl,  tli:it  although  tlie  king  liad  given  no  oiden 
on  th(?  Huhjivt,  yet  the  pm|N)sition  being  ro  accordant  with  the  gratefnl 
Ut liners  of  t!te  S|iniii^h  nation,  and  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  authorities  of  the  islaml,  lie  was  ready  on  hia  pari  to  cany  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  ro:iniiaiklant-fri^n<*ral  Aristizabal  then  made  a  Bimihur  communiea- 
tinu  tn  the  archhi^hop  of  (^iilm,  l)<in  Fernando  PortiUo  y  Torrea,  wbosa 
iiiiMnifHilis  was  tlieii  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive  his  coon- 
tcnanre  ami  aid  in  this  pious  undortakinj;r. 

Th>  reply  of  the  archlrisliop  waR  couched  in  terms  of  high  caaitmy 
towanis  the  pliant  ctmimamler,  and  deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
foliiinhuH,  and  expn'sscx]  a  zi^il  in  riMidering  this  tribute  of  gratitude  ud 
n'S|K.>(  t  to  tlie  reinaiuH  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation. 

The  p(»ntons  empowored  to  act  for  the  duke  of  Vengiias,  the  venerv 
Mr  clean  and  chapter  of  the  cnthcdnL),  and  all  the  other  persons  and  autbi^ 
rities  to  whom  l)nn  (lahriel  dc  Aristizabol  made  similar  eommonicationii 
manifested  the  mme  eajxemess  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  thia  soleina 
and  alTectin^  rite. 

Tlie  worthy  commander  Aristizahal,  having  taken  all  these  prepam- 
tory  Kteps  with  great  fono  and  punctilio,  so  as  tluit  the  ceremony  riwuM 
In^  ppffonned  in  a  public  and  striking  manner,  suitable  to  the  fame  of 
ColiimhuH,  the  whole  was  carried  into  effect  with  becoming  pomp  ud 
Br)leinnitv. 

On  the  20th  Decenilier,  17i^,  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
•fiace,  the  dipiitaries  of  tlie  church,  and  civil  and  military  officers, 
hied  in  the  metro[K)1itan  c;ith(Nlnil.    In  the  presence  of  this  august 
bluge,  a  Buiall  vault  was  opcn«)d  above  the  cliaxiccl,  in  the  principal  waD 
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#n  *he  riaht  side  of  tiie  high  altar.  Within  were  fonnd  the  fTaifmenta  of 
t  leaden  coffin,  a  n amber  of  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  moald,  evidently  the 
remains  of  a  human  body.  These  were  carefully  collected  and  pat  into 
%  ca.se  of  gilded  lead,  about  half  an  ell  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  third 
bi  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the  key  of  which  was  delivered  to  the 
archbishop.  The  case  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold.  The  whole  was  then  placed 
in  a  temporary  tomb  or  mausoleum. 

On  the  folloMnng  day,  there  was  another  grand  convocation  at  the  ca- 
thedral, when  the  vigils  and  masses  for  the  dead  were  solemnly  chanted 
by  the  archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general  of  the  armada, 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars,  and  the  friars  of  the  order  of  Mercy, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  assemblage.  After  this  a 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  coffin  was  trans- 
ported to  the  ship  with  the  utmost  state  and  ceremony,  with  a  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  military  procession,  banners  wrapped  in  mourning,  chants  and 
responses  and  discharges  of  artillery.  The  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  several  orders  took  turn  to  support  the  coffin.  The  key  was  taken 
with  great  formality  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  by  the  governor, 
and  given  into  tlie  hands  of  the  commander  of  the  armada,  to  be  delivered 
by  him  to  the  governor  of  the  Havana,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  should  be  known.  The  coffin  was  received  on  board  of 
a  brigantine  called  the  Discoverer,  which,  with  all  the  other  shipping,  dis- 
played mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  Mrith  the  honors  paid  to 
an  admiral. 

From  the  port  of  St  Domingo  the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  bay  of 
Ocoa  and  there  transferred  to  the  ship  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  sent  from  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Veragnas,  to 
be  suspended  close  by  the  place  where  the  remains  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor should  be  deposited. 

The  ship  immediately  made  sail  and  arrived  at  Havana  in  Cuba,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1*796.  Here  the  same  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  the  discoverer  was  evinced.  The  principal  authorities  repaired 
on  board  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by  the  superior  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers. £ ve)  y  thing  was  conducted  with  the  same  circumstantial  and  solemn 
ceremonial.  The  remains  were  removed  with  great  reverence,  and  placed  in 
a  felucca,  in  which  tliey  were  conveyed  to  land  in  the  midst  of  a  proce;i8ioa 
of  three  columns  of  feluccas  and  boats  in  the  royal  service,  all  properly 
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rfpcnntpd.  rontiinin?  dirtin(?uiiihed  militvy  and  minHlerial  oiBoefa.  Tvo 
feluccas  I'JilDWtil.  in  oiie  of  m-hich  wu  a  marine  gnanl  of  bongrpWiik 
iiinumini;  Iniinfn  and  mutHed  dnims;  and  in  the  other  were  the  caooi' 
imnJaiiT  ijf^nt^ral.  the  prinripal  miiu!<ter  of  marine,  and  the  militarr  Ma£ 
In  |Ki>!<m<r  tho  V(*A"ie!!i  ot*  war  in  the  harixv,  they  all  paid  the  honon  doe  ti 
an  aiiniiral  and  cajiCain-^npnil  of  the  navy.  On  arrivin|f  at  the  mole,  iKe 
nMitaiitf  worv  iih^  by  tlie  poromor  of  the  viand,  accompanied  faj  the  (>e» 
er:t1>  and  tlir  iiiiliLiry  staiT.  The  cuffin  ^I'as  then  conveyed  betwefu  filet 
of  Mildi(*ry  which  lino«)  tlie  MTvrtii  to  the  obe1i>«k,  in  the  place  of  armti 
wliore  it  wa.«  n.voi\-od  in  a  hcanw  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Ilere  thi 
ivntain9  wen*  formally  dt'livored  to  tho  goyemor  and  captain-^eneial  of 
tlK*  in' and.  t)H'  koy  i;ivpn  up  to  him,  the  coffin  opened  and  examined,  and 
the  sate  tran<*pnrtation  of  it^  contents  authenticated.  This  ceremony  l» 
in^  concliidiHl.  it  wan  conveycHl  in  f^nind  proce— ion  and  with  the  atmmt 
piNnp  to  tlio  cathctlral.  MaAsesi,  and  the  solemn  ceremoniee  of  the  dmd 
wore  porfonntnl  by  t)io  bi?>lK>p.  and  the  moital  remaina  of  Colomhua  d^ 
poKiu^l  witli  jrmit  rpvon^nce  in  the  wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  gnai 
o!t:ir.  **  Ail  those  honurs  and  ceremoniea,**  saya  tlie  docoment,  fraa 
\i-iM''ncp  thi<  niHiec  is  diffpfftod,*  ^  were  attended  by  the  ecclesiaatical  aad 
iMf'iilar  diLHiitarips,  th(«  pulilic  bodioK  and  all  the  nubility  and  gentry  of 
Havana,  in  pro^f  of  tbe  hi^^h  estimation  and  respectful  remembtmnM  ia 
which  I  hey  \\M  tlie  hero  who  had  diiitcovered  the  New  Worid,  anl  bd 
be«Mi  the  tirst  to  plant  the  standard  of  tlie  cross  on  that  island." 

This  i<  the  last  itrrasinn  that  the  Spanish  nation  has  had  to  testify  ih 
fiN^linffs  towards  the  inoinor}*  of  (>oliimbus,  and  it  is  with  deep 
that  tho  author  <if  this  work  has  btH?n  able  to  cite  at  large  a 
s<^>lon)n,  ntfifcting,  and  noble  in  its  details,  and  so  hononhle  to  the  natkni] 
character. 

When  we  read  of  the  retnains  of  Columbus,  thus  conveyed  from  ths 
port  of  St.  Domin(n>t  nf^or  an  intor^-al  of  nearly  three  hundred  yean,  tt 
Kicrod  national  rvWcn,  with  civic  and  military  pomp,  and  high  religioBi 
ceremonial ;  the  most  dij^nitiod  and  illustrious  men  striving  who  moit 
should  pay  thoin  reven^nce ;  we  cannot  but  reflect  that  it  was  from  tltt 
wtrry  port  he  was  carried  off  loaded  with  ignominious  chains,  blasted  a^ 
arontly  in  fninn  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the  revilings  of  the  nbbki 
Kiirh  htmors,  it  is  true,  are  nothing  to  tlio  dead,  nor  can  they  atone  to  thi 
litwrt.  now  duKt  and  Ohlies,  for  all  tho  wrongs  and  sorrowrs  it  OHy  hnt 

•  Nsvarrete  Golee.  torn.  ii.  p.  3€&. 
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poffcred :  but  they  speak  volumes  of  comfort  to  the  illustrions,  yet  slan 
dered  and  persecuted  living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to  bear  with  present 
injuries,  by  showing  them  how  true  merit  outlives  all  calumny,  and  re« 
ceives  its  glorious  reward  in  the  admiration  of  after  ages. 


No.  n. 

HOTICS   OF  THB  DESCENDANTS   OF   COLUMBUS. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus  his  son  Diego  succeeded  to  his  rights,  as  vic^ 
Toy  and  governor  of  the  New  World,  according  to  the  express  capitula- 
tions between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  He  appears  by  the  general 
consent  of  historians  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  respectable 
talents,  and  of  a  frank  and  generous  nature.  Uerrera  speaks  repeatedly 
of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  pronounces  him  of  a 
noble  disposition  and  without  deceit  This  absence  of  all  guile  frequently 
laid  him  open  to  the  stratagems  of  crafty  men,  grown  old  in  deceptton, 
who  rendered  his  life  a  continued  series  of  embarrassments ;  but  the  pro- 
bity of  his  character,  with  the  irresistible  power  of  truth,  bore  him  through 
difiiculties  in  which  more  politic  and  subtle  men  would  have  been  entangled 
and  completely  lost 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  admiral,  Don  Diego  came  forward 
as  lineal  successor,  and  urged  the  restitution  of  the  family  offices  and 
privileges,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  latter  years  of  his  father's 
life.  If  the  cold  and  wary  Ferdinand,  however,  could  forget  his  obligations 
of  gratitude  and  justice  to  Cdumbus,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  turning  a  deaf 
car  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.  For  two  yean  Don  Diego  pressed  his 
suit  with  fruitless  diligence.  He  felt  the  apparent  distrust  of  the  monarch 
tlio  more  sensibly,  from  having  been  brought  up  under  his  eye,  as  a  page 
in  the  royal  household,  where  his  character  ought  to  be  well  known  and 
appreciated.  At  length,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples  in  1608, 
lie  put  to  him  a  direct  question,  with  the  frankness  attributed  to  his  cha* 
racter.  He  dennanded  ^  why  his  majesty  would  not  grant  to  him  as  s 
favor,  that  which  was  his  right,  and  why  he  hesitated  to  confide  in  the 
fidelity  of  one  who  had  been  reared  in  his  house.**    Ferdinand  replied  that 
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lio  miilci  fully  cnnfidc  in  him,  but  could  not  repow  lo  great  a  InMI  at  a 
rnitiire  in  hi!<  rhiittrrn  and  fluccenwn.  To  thia  Don  Diego  rejouied.  thai 
it  was  cimirary  to  all  ju<ico  and  reason  to  make  him  aufler  for  the  aim 
of  lii"  chilli rt.Mi  wlio  ini^lit  never  be  bom.* 

Siil>,  thoii;;))  111.'  had  rrasDn  and  justice  on  his  aide,  the  jonng  admiral 
found  it  ini[N»i.sihle  lo  hrinj;  the  wary  monarch  to  a  complianee.  Findini; 
all  up{¥*al  to  all  hi;!  idead  of  equity  or  aentimenta  of  generosity  in  vain, 
hi*  Milicitcd  |M'nnission  to  purnue  his  claim  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law 
Tho  kini:  cmild  not  n^fiiso  ho  rrnM>nnblo  a  rpquc^,  and  Don  Diego  rtxa 
m«Mi('i'<i  a  procps:!  a;rain!(t  kinjv  Fordinand  licfore  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
founded  on  tlio  rrin'atiMl  capitulations  between  the  crown  and  hia  father, 
am!  iMubnicin^  all  the  dignities  and  immunities  ceded  by  them. 

One  jrruiind  of  opiKisition  to  thene  claims  wa5,  that  if  the  capitahtioo. 
made  by  the  (lox'erei^nn  in  149*J,  had  jnantcd  a  perpetual  viceroy ahy  ts 
t)ie  admiral  and  his  heirs,  such  prant  could  not  atand ;  being  contrary  to 
tlie  intcreKt  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express  law  promulgated  in  Toledo  Li 
148U ;  wherein  it  was  ordained  that  no  office,  involving  the  administralioi* 
of  justice,  Hlionld  lie  piven  in  perpetuity ;  that  therefore,  the  viceroyahj 
gnmted  to  the  ad  mi  nil  could  only  ha\'e  been  for  hia  life ;  and  that  evn, 
dnrinj^  tliat  term,  it  had  justly  been  taken  from  him  for  hia  miaoondocL 
'I'hat  fiuch  concessions  were  contrary  to  the  inherent  pretogativea  of  tha 
crown,  of  which  the  government  C4mld  not  divest  itaelf.  To  thia  Dob 
DiefTo  n'plied,  that  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capituhition,  it  waa  a  binding 
contract,  and  none  of  iu*  privilej^^s  ouglit  to  be  restricted.  That  aa  by 
royal  sclirdules  dated  in  Villa  Franca,  June  2d,  1506,  and  Almaan,  Ang. 
28,  1507,  it  hod  been  onlered  that  he,  Don  Diego,  should  receive  tibe 
tenths,  so  equally  ouffht  the  other  privilcgea  to  be  accorded  to  hioi.  Ai 
to  tlie  allegation  that  his  father  had  been  deprived  of  hia  vioeroyalty  for 
his  demerits,  it  was  contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had  been  audacity  oo  the 
part  of  Bobndilla  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain  in  1600,  and  ountrarv  tc 
the  will  and  command  of  the  BO\'ereigns,  as  was  proved  by  their  letter, 
dated  from  Valencia  dc  la  Torre  in  1603,  in  which  they  expreeaed  griefs 
lu.^  arrest,  and  assured  him  that  it  should  be  redreased,  and  hia  privilegei 
gnardf^d  entire  to  himself  and  his  children.! 

This  memornhle  suit  was  commenced  in  1608,  arnl  continued  for  aevB» 
ral  years.     In  the  course  of  it  the  claims  of  Don  Diego  were  diapoieA 

*  Hermv,  Hist.  Ind.  deead.  ii.  lib.  vii.  cup.  4. 

f  Extracts  from  the  minatcs  of  the  procfss  uiken  by  the  hiKorian  Moioa, 
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Iflcowise,  on  the  plea  that  his  father  was  not  the  original  diacofcrer  of 
Terra  Firaia,  but  only  subsequently  of  certain  portions  of  it  Ttiis,  bow 
ever,  was  completely  controverted  by  overwhelming  testimony.  The 
claims  of  Don  Diego  were  minutely  discussed  and  rigidly  examined ;  and 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  his  favor,  while  it 
reflected  honor  on  the  justice  and  independence  of  that  body,  silenced 
many  petty  cavilers  at  the  fair  fame  of  Columbus.*  Notwithstanding 
tiiis  decision,  the  wily  monarch  wanted  neither  means  nor  pretexts  to 
delay  the  ceding  of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugnant  to  his  cautious  policy. 
The  young  admiral  was  finally  indebted  for  his  success  in  this  suit  to 
previous  success  attained  in  a  suit  of  a  different  nature  He  had  become 
enamored  of  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  Fernando  de  Toledo, 
grand  commander  of  Leon,  and  niece  to  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  the  cel- 
ebrated duke  of  Alva,  chief  favorite  of  the  king.  This  was  aspiring  to  a 
high  connection.  The  father  and  uncle  of  the  lady  were  the  most  power- 
ful grandees  of  the  proud  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins  german  to  Fer- 
dinand. The  glory,  however,  which  Columbus  had  left  behind,  rested 
upon  his  children,  and  the  claims  of  Don  Diego,  recently  confirmed  by  the 
council,  involved  dignities  and  wealth  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with 
the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
lady,  and  thus  was  the  foreign  family  of  Columbus  ingrafted  on  one  of 
the  proudest  races  of  Spain.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  Diego 
had  secured  that  magical  power  called  "  connections ;"  and  the  favor  of 
Ferdinand,  which  had  been  so  long  withheld  from  him,  as  the  son  of  Co- 
lumbus, shone  upon  him,  though  coldly,  as  the  nephew  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  The  father  and  uncle  of  his  bride  succeeded,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  in  conquering  the  repugnance  of  the  monarch,  and  after  all  he 
but  granted  in  part  the  justice  they  required.  He  ceded  to  Don  Diego 
merelv  the  dipiities  and  powers  enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who  was 
recalled  ;  and  he  cautiously  withheld  the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a  measure  to  make  room  for 
Don  Diego,  it  was  the  taidy  performance  of  a  promise  mode  to  Isabella 
on  her  death-bed.  The  expiring  queen  had  demanded  it  as  a  punishment 
for  the  massacre  of  her  poor  Indian  subjects  at  Xaragua,  and  the  cniei 
and  ignominious  execution  of  the  female  cacique  Anacaona.  Thus  retri- 
bution was  continually  going  its  rounds  in  the  checkered  destinies  of  thi9 

*  Farther  mention  will  be  found  of  this  lawsuit  in  the  article  fDlativo  to 
Ainerigu  VespuccL 
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i^hrvl.  whii'h  hax  pvrr  pmratrd  a  little  epitome  of  hnmui  hUtcrj ;  fl» 
ermr*  and  rrimi'!*.  and  ron!)oqiiont  disaMcra. 

Ill  citinplyinir  with  the  rf*qm\«t  of  the  queen,  however,  Ferdinand  wi 
fnvitnilt!i'  ti»\v.inl<«  Uvumio.  lie  did  not  fet?l  the  same  generous  ayDipaliiief 
with  hij*  laN*  nm^ifrt.  nnd.  however  (h'andn  had  ninned  afpiinst  humaoiti 
in  his  tnNiTriKMit  of  \Uo  liidiAn^,  ho  hnd  tieen  a  \igilant  officer,  and  hia  very 
oppn>s>i(ins  hnd  in  ^^noral  proved  profitable  to  the  crown.  FerdiiiBiid 
dinTifKl  that  the  fliH*t  whirh  tiiok  out  the  new  governor  ahould  return  on- 
diT  the  command  of  Ovando,  and  tlut  he  should  retain  undisturbed  ^njiiy- 
niPiit  of  any  property  or  Indian  Fiaven  that  might  be  found  in  his  posse»> 
sifin.  S(tnii*  have  rp|in*sentiHl  Ovando  as*  a  man  far  from  mercenary;  that 
tlir  wi'ulth  \vnin<;  fnnii  the  niiseriej<  of  the  natives  was  for  his  soreraign, 
niH  for  hiinM*1f ;  and  it  ii*  intimated  that  one  M^ret  cause  of  his  disgnee 
wur>  hi"*  havin^jf  made  an  enemy  of  the  all-powerful  and  unforgiving 
Fi>ns«»ra.* 

The  now  admiral  enilnrktMi  at  St.  Lncar,  June  9, 1609,  with  his  wife, 
his  hn)thor  Don  Fi.'rnaiulo,  who  was  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had 
bt*en  wril  cdncatt'd,  and  \m  two  uncles  Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  Diega 
They  wen*  arnnnimniod  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  ca\'aliors,  with  their 
wive:*,  and  of  yoiincr  hiilit-s  of  rank  and  family,  more  distinguished,  it  ii 
hinti*d,  for  hi<rh  bltKn!  than  lari.ro  fortune,  and  who  were  sent  oat  to  find 
wealthv  linslwinU  in  the  Now  World.f 

m 

Thouirli  the  kin^r  luid  not  granted  Don  Diego  the  dignity  of  viceroy, 
the  title  was  rronenilly  givon  to  him  by  courtesy,  and  his  vfite  was  nuver* 
sally  addressed  by  that  of  viciMpio<»n. 

Don  Diogo  roiitinoncod  his  rule  with  a  degree  of  splendor  hithexlo 
unknown  in  the  colony.  The  vici>-qiteen,  who  wa.<t  a  lady  of  great  desert 
Burn)iindt'd  by  the  noble  cavaliers  and  the  young  lailics  of  family  who  had 
come  in  her  roliniie.  ostiiblished  a  sort  of  court,  which  tlirew  a  degree  of 
lustre  over  the  half  savage  island.  The  young  ladies  were  soon  married 
to  the  woahbiost  cr>lonists,  and  contributed  gR^atly  to  soflcn  those  rude 
niunnors  which  had  grown  up  in  a  state  of  society  hitherto  destitute  of  the 
buliitary  restraint  and  pleasing  decorum  pnxhiced  by  female  influence. 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  appnntment  in  tlio  li^it  of  a  vice^ 
fiyalty,  but  ilio  king  soon  took  measures  which  showed  that  he  admitied 
of  \\j  such  pretension.     Without  any  n^fon^nce  to  Don  Diegu,  he  iBvidcJ 

• 

*  Charh'vuiz,  ut  Mipra,  t.  i.  p.  372,  id.  974. 
t  Las  Caius.  lib.  ii.  cap.  VJ,  MS. 
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etc  ccMft  of  Darien  into  two  grett  provinces,  sepnratcd  by  an  iniaginarf 
line  running  through  the  Gulf  of  Umba,  appointing  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  gov« 
emor  of  the  eastern  province,  which  he  called  New  Andalusia,  and  Diego 
de  Nicoessa,  governor  of  the  western  province,  which  included  the  rich 
coast  of  Veragua,*  and  which  he  called  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 
Had  the  monarch  been  swayed  by  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  the 
settlement  of  this  coast  would  have  been  given  to  the  Adelantado,  Don 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  who  had  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
•nd,  together,  with  his  brother  the  adminU,  had  suffered  so  greatly  in  the 
enterprise.  Even  his  superior  abilities  for  the  task  should  have  pointed 
him  out  to  rJie  policy  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  cautious  and  calculating 
Ferdinand  knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Adelantado,  and  that  he  would  be 
disposed  to  demand  high  and  dignified  terms.  He  passed  him  by,  there- 
fore, and  preferred  more  eager  and  accommodating  adventurers. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  this  measure,  thus  adopted  without 
his  participation  or  knowledge.  He  justly  considered  it  an  infringement 
of  the  capitulations  granted  and  repeatedly  confirmed  to  his  father  and  his 
heirs.  He  had  further  vexations  and  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  of  St.  Juan,  or  Porto  Rico,  which  was  conquered  and 
settled  about  this  time ;  but  after  a  variety  of  cross  purposes,  the  officers 
whom  he  appointed  were  ultimately  recognized  by  the  crown. 

Like  his  father,  he  had  to  contend  with  malignant  factions  in  his  go* 
vemroent ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  father  transferred  their  enmity  to  the 
son.  There  was  one  Miguel  Pasamonte,  the  king's  treasurer,  who  became 
his  avowed  enemy,  under  the  support  and  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop  Fonseca,  who  continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility  which 
he  had  manifested  to  the  father.  A  variety  of  trivial  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  embroil  him  with  some  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
there  was  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Roldan  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  him.* 

Two  factions  soon  arose  in  the  island ;  one  of  the  admiral,  the  othor 
of  the  treasurer  Pasamonte.  The  latter  afifbcted  to  call  themselves  the 
pnrty  of  the  king.  They  gave  all  possible  molestation  to  Don  Diego,  and 
sent  home  the  most  virulent  and  absurd  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct 
Among  others,  they  represented  a  large  house  with  many  windows  which 
he  was  building,  as  intended  for  a  fortress,  and  asserted  that  he  had  a  do* 
•ogn  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  island.    King  Ferdinand  wlio 

*  Herrera.  deead.  L  lib.  vii.  cap.  19. 


iinw  iul\'anrin{;  in  yonr^,  had  devolved  the  aflkira  of  the  Indiee  in  a  frreal 
nirunn*  mi  Koii!*<t&.*  who  had  niiporintendpd  them  from  the  flnt,  and  be 
wnx  ^rt^aily  ^uiiitHi  by  tho  advice  of  that  prelate,  which  was  not  likely  U 
be  favontblo  iti  l«io  dt'srcndant*  of  Columbus.  The  complaiiiH  fnm  tlie 
cnloiiicrt  won?  M)  artfully  oiiforced,  therefore,  that  lie  eftablished  in  1510  a 
unvorri^i  court  at  St.  Doniinjvo,  called  the  raynl  audience,  to  which  an 
a]>pral  miifht  lie  made  from  ail  Kcntonceff  of  the  admiral,  even  in  caaea  r^ 
fM*rv(^  hiihorto  exrliif«ivoly  for  the  crown.  Don  Diego  comtidered  this  a 
Bas«pirifMi<)  and  injurioiH  measure  intended  to  demolish  hia  authciritj. 

yniiik,  ofien,  and  unwuHpiciou!*,  tiie  younf^  admiral  was  not  formed  far 
a  content  with  the  cmOy  politicianH  arrayed  against  him,  who  were  nady 
and  adn>it  in  mMzing  upon  hin  sli^httvt  errors,  and  magnifying  them  mxo 
crime!*.  Dillit'ulties  were  niultipliod  in  hia  path  which  it  was  oiit  of  hif 
fxiwor  to  over('oiiM\  lie  had  eiiti'n^  upon  office  full  of  mognanimoor 
inteiitioiin ;  delennincd  to  put  nn  eiul  to  oppression,  and  convct  all  abuses; 
all  iiotni  men  llierefon^  luid  njoictHJ  at  his  appointment ;  but  he  noon  fouml 
that  be  liad  overnitiHl  lli^«  stn'nirlb,  and  unden-alued  tiie  difficulties  await- 
mg  biin.  He  calciilattHl  from  his  own  gcNid  heart,  but  lie  had  no  idea  uf 
the  wii'k(.>d  hearts  of  others.  He  was  oppoMid  to  the  repartiraientos  of 
Indians,  tiiat  ivtunv*  of  all  kinds  of  inbuinanitv ;  but  he  found  all  the  men 
of  wealth  i[i  ilie  colony,  and  most  of  tlie  important  persons  of  the  court, 
interesttnl  in  mriintiiiiiinir  them,  lie  |¥>r(*('ivtHl  that  the  attempt  to  abolish 
tlieni  wniiid  In'  danin*roiis,  and  ihe  rt^sult  qnestiimaMe:  at  the  aame  tims 
this  alin^e  was  .1  souro*  of  inmipn^r  pnitit  to  him.^eif.  Self-interest,  then^ 
fnrr,  coiniiiiHHl  with  other  consi(|(>nitions,  ami  wliat  at  fir^t  ap|)eared  diffi- 
cult, stMMiied  pn*si>ntty  inipnicticable.  The  repartimientos  ccmtinued  in  the 
stiite  in  which  tie  found  them,  except int;  that  he  removed  such  of  the  FO- 
|)erint(*ndeiits  as  lm<l  lieen  cruel  and  o|)pr(>ssive,  and  Mubstitated  men  of  hii 
own  appointment,  who  pntlxibly  proved  equally  \vorthIc*8s.  iiis  friends 
Wi'Tf?  disappointed,  his  enemies  encoiim^*d :  a  hue  and  cry  waa  raised 
a^inst  him  by  tlie  friends  of  those  he  had  displaced ;  and  it  was  even  said 
tluit  if  Ovando  hail  not  died  Mmiit  this  time,  lie  would  liave  been  sent  oid 
to  siip|>1nnt  Don  Die^t.  . 

The  stibjwir<ttion  ami  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1510,  was  ■ 
fortunate  event  in  the  ailministnitirHi  of  the  present  admiral.  He  congral 
uialcd  kin^r  Ferdinand  on  havini;  acquired  the  largest  and  most  beaudfsZ 
hiaiid  in  the  world  witlmut  losing  a  sin^Oe  inun.     The  intelligence 

*  Herrrra.  dread   1.  lib.  vii.  cap.  IS. 
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highly  acceptable  to  the  kitig ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  grnit  nnnib^ 
of  coinplaintB  against  the  admiral.  Little  afiection  as  Ferdinand  felt  for 
Don  Diego,  he  was  still  aware  thut  most  of  these  representations  were 
false,  and  liad  their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  He 
judged  it  expedient,  however,  in  1612,  to  send  out  Don  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus with  minute  instructions  to  Ids  nephew  the  admiral. 

Don  Bartholomew  still  retained  the  office  of  Adelantado  of  the  Indies ; 
although  Ferdinand,  through  selfish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain,  while 
he  employed  inferior  men  in  vojrages  of  discovery.  He  now  added  to  his 
appointments  the  property  and  government  of  the  tittle  island  of  Mona 
during  life,  and  assigned  him  a  repartimiento  of  two  hundred  Indians,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  mines  which  might  be  discovered  in  Cuba ;  an 
office  which  proved  very  lucrative.* 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  Don  Diego,  he  directed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Dominican  friars,  the 
labor  of  the  natives  should  be  reduced  to  one^hird ;  that  negro  slaves 
should  be  procured  from  Guinea  as  a  relief  to  the  Indians  ;f  and  that  Carib 
slaves  should  be  branded  on  the  leg.  to  prevent  other  Indians  from  being 
confounded  with  them  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.^ 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  colonize  and  command  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  undertaking,  the  sovereign,  in  1614,  wrote  to  Hispaniola, 
permitting  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew,  if  so  inclined,  to  take  charge 
of  settling  the  coast  of  Veragua,  and  to  govern  that  country  under  the 
admiral  Don  Diego,  conformably  to  his  privileges.  Had  the  king  consulted 
his  own  interest,  and  the  deference  due  to  the  talents  and  services  of  the 
Adelantado,  this  measure  would  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  now  too  late :  illness  prevented  Don  Bartholomew  from  executing 
tlie  enterprise ;  and  his  active  and  toilsome  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  calumnies  having  been  sect  home  to  Spain  by  Passmonte  and 
other  enemies  of  Don  Diego,  and  various  measures  being  taken  by  gov- 
ernment^ which  he  conceived  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  to 
his  pnvileges,  he  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  repair  to  court,  that 
be  might  explain  and  vindicate  his  conduct  He  departed,  accoidingly,  oo 
April  9th,  1516,  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice-queen  Dofta  Maria 


*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  p.  331. 
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Hff  4&«  n^pivcd  with  fsrenl  honor  by  the  king;  ind  he  merited  raefa  a 
rrr«*p(itm.  He  ha<l  mirrreded  in  every  enterprise  be  bad  andBitaJuB  or 
dinTtifl.  The  prarl  tii*hery  had  been  successfully  estdiiished  od  the  eoHl 
of  Cubi|;tia ;  tlie  i>lands  of  Cuba  and  of  Jamaica  had  been  ■nfajeded  and 
brought  under  cultivation  without  bloodshed ;  his  OGoduct  as  goverum  had 
ivTn  upripht ;  and  he  had  only  excited  the  ropresentatiGiis  made  agaimt 
him,  by  endeavoring  to  lewen  the  oppression  of  the  Dathrea.  Tlie  kii^ 
ordered  tlut  all  procesiies  afvainrt  him  in  the  ooait  of  appeal  and  daewbeie, 
tfir  daiimgi*ff  done  to  iiidividuaiit  in  rrgulating  the  repartimicntoa,  ahonld  be 
flirtrfintiiiiipd,  niid  the  ctwcn  sent  to  hinuielf  for  consideration.  Bnt  with 
■II  tliPM*  favors,  an  tho  admiral  claimed  a  share  of  the  pro6ts  of  the  prar- 
inri'rt  of  CaKtilla  del  Oro,  raying  tliat  it  was  discovered  by  hu  &ther,  as 
lilt*  iinmoM  of  its  plnnni,  such  as  Nombre  de  Dios,  Porto  Bello  and  el  R^ 
tn*to,  pliiinly  prnvinl,  the  kin}?  onlpmd  that  interrogatories  should  be  mads 
nmfui^r  thp  iiiarinnnt  who  had  railed  with  Chriiitopher  Colambua,  in  the 
ho}ir'  of  proving  that  ho  had  not  disco\-ered  the  coast  of  Darien  nor  the 
(fiilf  of  Umln.  "Thu^"  add:*  Horrent,  **  Don  Diego  was  always  iiH 
vrilved  in  litiirntionn  with  tlip  finical,  no  tiiat  he  might  truly  say  that  he  was 
lu?ir  to  iho  tr-iiiblps  of  hi*  father."* 

Not  long  aflor  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from  St  Domingo^  his 
undo,  Don  llnrtholomcw,  endod  hii^  active  and  laborious  life.  No  partkn* 
lara  are  given  of  Ium  death,  nor  ix  thorn  mention  made  of  his  age,  which 
muHt  liave  boon  advanre<l.  King  Fenlinand  \*  raid  to  have  expressed 
great  r^ncem  at  tho  event,  for  lie  hud  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  and 
talentH  of  the  Affflantndo :  '*  a  man,"  rayfl  Herrero,  **of  not  less  worth 
than  hiM  bmther  the  arJinirnl,  and  who,  if  he  had  been  employed,  wooM 
Imve  given  great  pHMifn  of  it ;  for  he  utir  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant  and 
of  great  heart/'t  (^harlevoix  attributes  the  inaction  in  which  Don  Barthoio- 
mew  had  been  PiifTeretl  to  remain  for  Roveral  years,  to  the  jealousy  and 
parsimony  of  the  king.  He  found  the  houfle  already  too  powerfal ;  and 
the  Adelantido,  had  he  di^rovered  Mexico,  was  a  man  to  make  as  good 
conditions  as  had  been  made  by  tho  admiral  his  brother.!  It  waa  said,  ob> 
M*r\*ed  Herrera,  that  the  king  rather  preferred  to  employ  him  in  his  Eaf» 
pean  aflairs,  though  it  could  only  have  been  to  divert  him  from  other  ol^ 
<ects.    On  his  death  the  king  roRumed  to  himself  the  island  of  Mooa 


*  Hcmra,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  en  p.  7.        t  Idem,  decad.  \.  lib.  a.  «ap  16. 
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which  he  had  given  to  him  for  life,  and  transferred  his  repartimicnto  of 
two  hundred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen  Dofia  Maria. 

While  the  admiral  Don  Diego  was  pressing  for  an  audience  in  his  vin* 
dication  at  court.  King  Feniinand  died  on  the  23d  January,  1516.  Hia 
grandson  and  successor.  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  was  in  Flanders.  The  government  rested  for  a  time  with  Cardinal 
Ximened,  who  would  not  undertalce  to  decide  on  the  representations  and 
cUims  of  the  admiral.  It  was  not  until  1620  that  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V  a  recognition  of  his  innocence  Ci*  all  the  chargee 
against  him.  The  emperor  finding  that  what  Pasamoiite  and  his  party 
had  written  were  notorious  calumnies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to  resume  hia 
charge,  although  the  process  with  the  fiscal  was  still  pending,  and  that 
Pasamonte  should  be  written  to,  requesting  him  to  forget  all  past  passions 
and  differences  and  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  Don  Diega 
Among  other  acts  of  indemnification  he  acknowledged  his  right  to  exer- 
cise his  office  of  viceroy  and  governor  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
all  parts  discovered  by  his  father.*  His  authority  was,  however,  much 
diminished  by  new  regulations,  and  a  supervisor  appointed  over  him  with 
the  right  to  give  information  to  the  council  against  him,  but  with  no  other 
powers.  Don  Diego  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1520,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  finding  that  several  of  the  governors,  presum- 
ing on  his  long  absence,  had  arrogated  to  themselves  independence,  and 
had  abused  their  powers,  he  immediately  sent  persons  to  supersede  them, 
and  demanded  an  account  of  their  administration.  This  made  him  a  host 
of  active  and  powerful  enemies  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
during  the  absence  of  the  admiral.  The  mines  had  fallen  into  neglect,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been  found  a  more  certain  source 
of  wealth.  It  became  a  by-word  in  Spam  that  the  magnificent  palaces 
erected  by  Charles  V  at  Madrid  and  Toledo  were  built  of  the  sugar  of 
Hispaniola.  Shivee  had  been  imported  in  great  numbers  from  Africa, 
being  found  more  serviceable  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  than  the  feeble 
Indians.  The  treatment  of  the  poor  negroes  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  * 
and  tliey  seem  to  have  had  no  advocates  even  among  the  humane.  The 
slavery  of  the  Indians  had  been  founded  on  the  right  of  the  strong ;  but  it 
wan  thou;vht  that  the  negroes,  from  their  color,  were  bom  to  slavery ;  and 
that  fnun  biding  bought  and  sold  in  their  own  country,  it  was  their  natural 

*  Harrera.  deead.  ii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  7. 
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it)iiilitii)ii.  Tlioii};h  a  psLtiiMit  am]  enduring  nice,  the  barliailtiH  iniBcled 
MM  Uieni  at  iiMi{;th  hmimkI  tlii*ni  to  rcvmge,  and  on  the  dTth  Pnrwbw; 
\brJA,  tltoro  wa!9  tlu*  first  Atricun  revolt  in  llinpuiioU.  It  began  in  a 
mi^r  plantation  of  ilie  adinirul  Don  Diogo,  where  about  twenty  akvei^ 
j.iiiut]  by  nn  (M)iial  niiniU^r  InMn  a  lUMglilmring  plantation,  got  poaM«sioB 
nf  annr«,  ny>c  on  tiirir  sniN'rintcndonti*,  inawacnn]  them,  and  Rallied  forth 
ii|ion  tlu*  country.  It  was  tlieir  intention  to  pilUige  certain  plantatioM,  to 
kill  tlie  whiter,  reinforce  tiiomselvcs  by  freeing  their  oountfymen,  and 
eilhiT  to  po^iwss  tlieiiisclvcs  of  tlic  town  of  Agua,  or  to  escape  to  tks 
uiountainfi. 

Don  l)ie{;o  net  out  fn)in  St.  Doiiiingo  in  noarch  of  the  rebehi,  followed 
hy  }«(*vcRil  of  the  princi;Kil  iiiltabitantn.  On  tiic  second  day  he  stopped  oa 
Ihe  hHnk.s  of  the  river  Nizuo  to  rest  his  parly  and  auflbr  retnforoeaieats 
Ui  overtake  liiin.  l!en«  one  Melchor  dc  Castro,  who  accompanied  the  ad- 
miral, learnt  that  the  ne^rn)es  liad  raoged  hi*  plantation,  sacked  his  hone, 
killed  i<ne  of  his  men.  and  earned  off  hiz*  Indian  slaves.  Without  askii^ 
leave  of  the  admiral,  he  de|)arte<i  in  the  ni^lit  with  two  companions,  visited 
hi!<  plantation,  foniul  all  in  confusion,  and  pursuing  the  negroes,  nent  to  the 
admiral  for  aid.  Vs'i^hi  horsemen  were  Iiastily  dispatched  to  his  assistance, 
unneil  Willi  bucklers  and  lances,  and  having  six  of  the  infantry  mounted 
behind  them.  IK?  C^astm  had  three  horsemen  bcMde  this  reinforcement, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  little  bsmd  overtook  the  negroes  at  break  of  day. 
The  insurgents  put  themselves  in  Imttle  amy,  armed  with  stones  and  Iih 
dian  spears,  and  uttA*rin^  loud  shouts  and  outcries.  The  Spanish  bone> 
men  braced  their  bucklers,  couched  their  lances,  and  charged  them  at  full 
sfiecd.  The  nefrrcx>s  were  soon  rouUxl,  and  fli'd  to  tlie  rocks,  leaving  sii 
dead  and  several  wounded.  De  Castro  also  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
The  admiml  coming  up,  assist(*d  in  the  pursuit  of  tlic  fugitives.  As  ftrt 
as  they  wen*  taken  they  were  hanged  on  the  nearest  trees,  and  remained 
Kuspended  as  spertiicles  of  terror  to  tiicir  countrymen.  This  prompt  sev^ 
rity  checked  all  further  attempts  at  revolt  among  the  African  slaves.* 

In  Uic  meantime  tlie  various  enemies  whom  Don  Diego  had  created| 
both  in  the  colonics  and  in  Spain,  were  actively  and  succensfully 
ployed.  His  old  aiita;r<)nist,  the  treasurer  Pasamonte,  had  charged 
with  usurping  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  royal  audience,  and  with 
baving  given  to  tiie  royal  dt^claration,  re-establishing  bun  in  hia  office  of 
riccroy,  an  extent  never  intended  by  the  sovereign.    These 

*  Ilerrera.  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
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tioiis  had  weight  at  conrt,  and  in  1523  Don  Diego  recerved  a  most  severe 
letter  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  charging  him  with  the  various  abuses 
and  excesses  alleged  against  him,  and  commanding  him,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  his  privileges  and  titles,  to  revoke  the  innovations  he  had  made,  and 
restore  things  to  their  former  state.  To  prevent  any  pica  of  ignorance 
of  this  mandate,  the  royal  audience  was  enjoined  to  promulgate  it  and  to 
call  upon  all  persons  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
obeyed.  The  admiral  received  also  a  tetter  from  the  council,  informing 
him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Spain,  to  give  information  of  the 
foregoing  matters,  and  advice  relative  to  the  reformation  of  various  abuses, 
and  to  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  the  Indians ;  he  was  requested, 
therefore,  to  repair  to  court  without  waiting  for  further  orders.* 

Don  Diego  undeirstood  this  to  be  a  peremptory  recall,  and  obeyed  ac- 
cordingly. On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  immediately  presented  himself 
before  the  court  at  Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  of  an  up- 
right man,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  well,  that  the  sovereign  and  council 
acknowledged  his  innocence  on  all  the  points  of  accusation.  He  con- 
vinced them,  moreover,  of  the  exactitude  with  which  he  had  discharged 
his  duties ;  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  all  the  representations  against  him  rose  from  the  jealousy  and  en- 
mity of  Pasamontd  and  other  royal  officers  in  the  colonies,  who  were  im- 
patient of  any  superior  authority  in  the  island  to  restrain  them. 

Having  completely  established  his  innocence,  and  exposed  the  cal- 
umnies of  his  enemies,  Don  Diego  trusted  that  he  would  soon  obtain 
justice  as  to  all  his  claims.  As  these,  however,  involved  a  participation 
in  the  profits  of  vast  and  richly  productive  provinces,  he  experienced  the 
delays  and  difficulties  usual  witli  such  demands,  for  it  is  only  when  justice 
costs  nothing  that  it  is  readily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicitations  at  length 
obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor,  that  a  conmiission  should  be  formed, 
composed  of  the  grand  chancellor,  the  friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  president  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  personages.  They  were  to  inquire  into  the  various  points 
in  dispute  between  the  admiral  and  the  fiscal,  and  into  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  tlie  council  of  the  Indies^  with  the  power  of  do* 
tennining  what  justice  required  in  the  case. 

The  afifair,  however,  was  protracted  to  such  a  length,  and  accompanied 
by  so  many  toils,  vexations,  and  disaf^pointments,  that  the  unfortunate 

*  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.«decad.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
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Diego,  like  his  father,  died  in  the  pursuit.  For  t^o  years  he  had  fioDiMred 
the  court  from  city  to  city,  during  its  migrations  from  VictorMi  to  Bufoi^ 
Valladolid,  Madrid,  and  Toledo.  In  the  winter  of  1625,  the  emperor  mH 
out  from  Toledo  for  Seville.  The  admiral  undertook  to  follow  hun,  thoogl 
his  constitution  was  broken  by  fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was  wastSag 
under  the  attack  of  a  slow  fever.  Oviedo,  the  historian^  saw  him  aS 
Toledo  two  days  before  his  departure,  and  joined  with  his  friends  in  cndefr 
voring  to  dissuade  him  from  a  journey  in  such  a  state  of  health,  and  d 
such  a  season.  Their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Don  Diego  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  bis  malady :  he  told  them  that  he  should  repair  to 
Seville  by  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  to  offer  up  his  devch 
tions  at  that  shrine ;  and  he  trusted,  through  the  intercession  of  the  roothflr 
of  God,  soon  to  be  restored  to  health.*  He  accordingly  left  Toledo  in  a 
litter  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1626,  having  previously  confessed  and 
taken  the  communion,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Montali'an,  distant 
about  six  leagues.  There  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  be 
saw  his  end  approaching.  He  employed  the  following  day  in  arranging 
the  affairs  of  his  conscience,  and  expired  on  February  23d,  being  littk 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  his  premature  death  having  been  hastened  by 
the  griefs  and  troubles  he  had  experienced.  **  He  was  worn  out,"  sayi 
Hcrrera,  "  by  following  up  his  claims,  and  defending^  himself  from  the 
calumnies  of  his  competitors,  who,  with  many  stratagems  and  deviceik 
sought  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  father  and  the  virtue  of  the  800.**! 

We  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  rendered  the  re» 
due  of  the  Ufe  of  Columbus  a  tissue  of  wrongs,  hardships  and  afflictiooi^ 
and  how  the  jealousy  and  enmity  he  had  awakened  were  inherited  by  hit 
son.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  in  what  degree  the  anticipations  of  perpa* 
tuity,  wealth  and  honor  to  his  family  were  fulfilled. 

When  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  his  wife  and  family  were  at  St  Do* 
mingo.  He  left  two  sons,  Luis  and  Christopher,  and  three  daugfaten, 
Maria,  who  afterwards  married  Don  Sancho  de  Cardono;  Juana,  xfha 
married  Don  Luis  de  Cueva ;  and  Isabella,  who  married  Don  George  of 
Portugal,  count  of  Gelves.    He  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Christopher.] 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  lib.  vi. 
f  Herrera,  deead.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15. 
I  Memorial  ajnstado  tobre  el  estado  de  Verogaa. 

Charlevoix  mentions  another  son  called  Diego,  and  calls  one  of  the  daagh- 
tcfi  Pbillipine.     Spotoriio  says  that  the  daoghter  Maria  took  the  veil;  ao** 
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After  the  death  of  Don  Diego,  his  noble-spirited  vice-qneen,  lift  with 
a  fiimlier  of  young  children,  endeavored  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rigiits 
of  the  family.  Understanding  that,  according  to  the  privileges  accorded  to 
Christopher  Colombos,  they  had  a  just  claim  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
province  of  Veragoa,  as  having  been  discovered  by  him,  the  demanded  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Hispaniola,  to  recruit  men  and  fit  out 
on  armada  to  colonise  that  conntry.  This  the  audience  refused,  and  sent 
information  of  the  demand  to  the  emperor.  He  replied,  that  the  vice- 
queen  should  be  kept  in  suspense  untU  tne  justice  of  her  claim  could  bfi 
ascertained ;  as,  although  he  had  at  various  times  given  commissions  to 
different  persons  to  examine  the  doubts  and  objections  which  had  been  op- 
posed by  the  fiscal,  no  decision  had  ever  been  made.*  The  enterprise 
thus  contemplated  by  the  vice-queen  was  never  earned  into  efiect 

Shortly  afterwards  she  sailed  for  Spain,  to  protect  the  claim  of  her 
eldest  son,  Don  Lais,  then  six  years  of  age.  Charles  V  was  absent,  but 
she  was  most  graciously  received  oy  the  empress.  The  title  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies  was  immediately  conferred  on  her  son,  Don  Luis,  and  the 
emperor  augmented  his  revenues,  and  conferred  other  favors  on  the  family. 
Charies  V,  however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  give  Don  Luis  the 
title  of  viceroy,  although  that  dignity  had  been  decreed  to  his  father,  a  few 
years  previous  to  his  death,  as  an  hereditary  rightf 

In  1638,  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  at  court,  having  instituted  proceedings  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nals, for  the  recovery  of  the  viceroyalty.  Two  years  after^nuds  the  suit 
was  settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fernando  and  Cardinal  Loyasa. 
prei*ident  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.  By  a  compromise 
Don  Luis  was  declared  captain-genend  of  Hispaniola,  but  with  such  limi- 
tations that  it  was  little  better  than  a  bare  title.  Don  Luis  sailed  for  His 
pnniola,  but  did  not  remain  there  long.  He  found  his  dignities  and  privi^ 
leges  mere  sources  of  vexation,  and  fhially  entered  into  a  compromise, 
which  relieved  himself  and  gratified  the  emperor.  He  gave  up  all  preten- 
sions to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  Worid,  receiving  in  its  stead  the  titles 

'bunding  her  with  a  niece.  These  are  trivial  errors,  merely  noticed  to  avoid 
ilic  irnpoution  of  inaccuracy.  The  account  of  the  descendants  of  Colamboi 
liorc  given,  cccords  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  fiiraily,  produced  before  ihf 
19'UnciI  of  the  Indies,  in  a  great  lawsuit  for  the  estates. 

*  Herrere,  decad.  iv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

t  CbarlevoiZj  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  lib.  vL  p.  443 
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of  Oiikr  of  Veratviin  and  Marqiiin  of  Jamaica.*  He  cmiuniited  dan  the 
irlaiin  to  the  UMith  of  the  prudiire  of  the  Indies  for  a  penskm  of  one  lfai» 
■.'Liul  doiililooiiA  of  )^ld.t 

Dim  Luis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  subrttitntion  of  a  certain,  thongh  b» 
derate,  revenue  fur  a  mn|;nificent  but  unproductiTe  claim.  He  died  ihortlif 
al\tTU'nniii,  loavinf;  no  other  male  issue  tlian  an  ille^tiroate  aon,  nund 
Christopher.  He  lefl  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Dofla  Maria  de  M(»- 
quera,  one  named  Phillip|Ki,  and  tlie  other  Maria,  which  last  became  a  noa 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Quirce,  at  Valladolid. 

I)(in  Luirt  liavin;;  no  legitimate  son,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Diego,  mn  to  his  bn<her  Christopher.  A  litigation  took  place  betweeu 
tlii.<<  young  hrir  nnd  hirt  cou!>in  Phillippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Loia. 
The  convent  of  St.  Quirce  aI>«o  put  in  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  its  inmate,  Dbfit 
M.'iria.  who  had  taken  the  veil.  Chri!«topher,  natural  aon  to  Don  Laos 
likewise  benune  a  prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on  accoantof 
his  ille^ntimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  couiiin  Phillippa  soon  thought  it  bet- 
tiT  to  join  claim:*  and  pcr:<nns  in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a  tedious  contest 
They  were  married,  ami  their  union  was  happy,  tliough  not  fruitful. 
Diegit  died  without  isstne  in  1578,  and  with  him  the  legitimate  male  line 
ol*  Cohimliiis  became  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
nr>\v  nmse  for  the  estates  and  dijrnities  dei*cended  from  the  great  diacoverpr. 
J>on  Diego  had  two  sistem,  Franci>«ra  and  Maria,  the  former  of  whom,  and 
the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced  tluMr  several  claims.  To  these  paxtiA 
wan  added  Dernard  C-iilombo  of  (Vignletn,  wlvi  claimed  as  ltnc!«l  descend* 
int  from  Rirtholomow  (\)lunihu}i,  the  .-Xdelantodo,  brother  to  the  disooweier. 
He  was,  however,  pn>nounced  ineli;;ihle,  a;*  the  Adelantado  had  noackncuw- 
leilgi'd,  and  certainly  no  legitimate  oflspring. 

B;ildass;ir,  or  Balthazar  CoIoiuImi,  of  the  house  of  Cuccam  and  Cuo- 
zano,  in  the  dukiKlom  of  Mont  Per  rat,  in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  perae* 
vering  claimant.  He  came  fn>m  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he  devoted  bim- 
self  for  many  years  ti)  the  pn^secution  of  this  suit  He  produced  a  gewt- 
Irigiral  tree  of  his  fan.ily,  in  which  was  contained  one  Domenico  Colombo^ 
loni  of  Cuccani,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  the  identical  father  of  Chris- 
topher Cdlumhus,  the  adminil.  Ho  proved  that  this  Domeni<;pwss  IMog 
at  the  requisite  era,  and  pnidnced  many  witnessof*  who  liad  hmd  thit  ihi 

*  CharleToix,  Hist.  St    Df^minc..  torn.  i.  lio.  vi.  p.  446b 
T  Spouirno.  IIi.n.  i>f>loiii.,  p.  123. 
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invl|FBtor  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Cuccaro ;  whence,  it  was  added,  he 
and  his  two  brothers  had  eloped  at  an  early  age,' and  had  never  retnmed.* 
A  monk  is  also  mentioned  among  the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that 
Christopher  and  bis  brothers  were  bom  in  that  castle  of  Caccaro.  Thia 
testimony  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  prosecutor ;  as  it  was  found 
that  the  monk*s  recollection  must  have  extended  back  considerably  upward 
of  a  century.f  The  claim  of  Balthazar  was  negatived.  His  proofs  that 
Christopher  Columbus  was  a  native  of  Cuccaro  were  rejected,  as  only 
hearsay,  or  traditionary  evidence.  His  ancestor  Domcnico,  it  appeared  from 
Iris  own  showing,  died  in  1466 ;  whereas  it  was  established  that  Domenico, 
tlie  father  of  the  admiral,  was  living  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  that  date. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  on  the  2d 
December,  1608.  The  male  line  was  declared  to  be  extinct  Don  Nu&o 
or  Nugno  Gelves  de  Portugallo  was  put  in  possession,  and  became  duke 
of  Veiagua.  He  was  grandson  to  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Don  Diego 
(son  of  the  d.scoverer)  by  his  vice-queen,  Dofla  Maria  de  Toledo. 
The  descendants  of  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Isabella  had  a  prior  claim,  but 
their  lines  became  extinct  previous  to  this  decision  of  the  suit  The  Isa- 
bella just  named,  had  married  Don  George  of  Portugal,  count  of  Gelves. 
^  Thus,"  says  Charlevoix,  ^  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  Columbus  passed 
into  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  house  of  Braganza,  established  in  Spain, 
of  which  the  heirs  are  entitled  De  PortugtUioj  Colon,  Duke  de  Veragua, 
Marques  de  la  Jamaica,  y  Almiranie  de  las  Indias.^^l 

The  suit  of  Balthazar  Colombo  of  Cuccaro  was  rejected  under  three 
different  forms,  by  the  council  of  the  Indies ;  and  his  application  for  an 
allowance  of  support,  under  the  legacy  of  Columbus,  ln*favor  of  poor  rela- 
tions, was  also  refused ;  although  the  other  parties  had  assented  to  the 
demand.)  He  died  in  Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  yeara  in  prose- 
cuti^n  of  this  suit.  His  son  returned  to  Italy  pereisting  in  the  validity  of 
his  c«aim :  he  said  that  it  vna  in  vain  to  seek  justice  in  Spain ;  they  were 
too  much  interested  to  keep  those  dignities  and  estates  among  themselves ; 
but  he  gave  out  that  he  had  received  twelve  thousand  doubloons  of  gold 
in  compromise  from  the  other  parties.  Spotoroo,  under  sanction  of  Igot^ 
zio  de  Giovanni,  a  learned  canon,  treats  this  assertion  as  a  bravado,  to  covei 

*  Boflsi  Hist.  Colomb.  Dissert.,  p.  67. 

t  Idem,  Diasert.  on  the  Country  of  Columbus,  p.  63. 

i  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  torn,  i  lib.  vi.  p.  447. 

4  Bossi     Dissertation  on  the  Coontrv  of  Columbus. 
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his  drfbat,  bein^  ( nntnidicted  by  his  evident  poverty.*  The  flu  fly  of  CiMV 
mro,  however,  still  mtintain  their  ri(rht,  and  expreas  gmt  veneratm  faf 
tlie  memory  of  llicir  illustrious  ancestor,  the  admirml ;  wod  tnvelen  oeci- 
sicHially  visit  their  old  caatle  in  Piedmont  with  gntl  Wferoncie,  ■■  the 
bifftiiplace  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World 


No.  III. 


FEBNANDO   COLUMBUS. 


Fernando  Columbus  (or  Colon,  ns  he  is  called  in  Spain),  the  nalnrB]  eon 
and  historian  of  the  ad  mi  ml,  was  bom  in  Cordova.  There  in  ad  uneei^ 
(ainty  about  the  exact  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  bib  epitaph,  it  miMt 
have  been  on  the  28th  S<>ptombcr,  1488;  but  according  to  his  origind 
papers  preser\Td  in  the  library  of  the  cnthedral  of  Seville,  and  which  were 
examined  by  Don  Die|rf)  (>niz  do  Ziifti^,  historian  of  that  city,  it  woidd 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  20th  of  August,  1487.  His  mother,  Dofla 
Beatrix  Enriquez,  was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  was  ne\'er  married  lo 
the  admiral,  as  has  l)een  stated  by  some  of  his  biographers. 

Karty  in  1494,  Fernando  was  carried  to  court,  together  with  hie  elder 
brother  Diego,  by  his  uncle  Don  Bartholomew,  to  enter  the  ruyml  hoiwe 
hold  in  quality  of  page  to  the  prince  Don  Juan,  son  and  heir  to  Ferdinand 
an<l  Isabella.  lie  and  his  bnither  remained  in  this  situation  until  the  death 
of  the  prince ;  when  tlioy  were  taken  by  Queen  Isabella  as  pages  into 
her  own  service.  Their  education,  of  course,  was  well  attended  to,  anJ 
Fernando  in  after-life  gave  proofs  of  being  a  learned  man. 

In  the  year  1602,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  or  fonrteen  yeuii 
Fernando  accom|)anied  his  father  in  his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
encountered  all  its  singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a  fortitude  itmt  '» 
■mentioned  with  praise  and  admiration  by  the  admiral. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  it  would  appear  that  Fernando  made  two 
voyages  to  the  New  World.  He  accom{mnied  the  emperor  Charles  V 
also,  to  Itiily,  Flanders,  and  Germany ;  and  according  to  Zuftiga  (Andai 
do  fie\\\\e  de  163tt,  No.  3)  traveled  over  all  Europe  and  a  part  of  Afiica 

*  Rpotomo,  p.  197. 
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Ami  Asia.  Poesessing  tttlents,  ludgment,  and  indn^try,  these  oppcntuiiitiea 
were  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  acquired  much  informatioD  in  geography, 
imvigation,  and  natural  history.  Hemg  of  a  studious  habit,  and  fond  of 
books,  he  formed  a  select,  yet  copious  library,  of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes,  in  print  and  in  manuscript  With  the  sanction  of  the  em 
peror  Charles  V,  he  undertook  to  establish  an  academy  and  college  of 
mathematics  at  Seville ;  and  for  this  purpose  commenced  the  construction 
c^  a  sumptuous  edifice,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  facing  the  Goadal* 
quiver,  in  the  place  where  the  monastery  of  San  Laureano  is  now  situated. 
His  constitution,  however,  had  been  broken  by  the  snfierings  he  had  expe-> 
rienced  in  his  travels  and  voyages,  and  a  premature  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan  of  the  academy,  and  broke  off  other  useful  labors. 
He  died  in  Seville  on  the  12th  of  July,  1639,  at  the  age,  according  to  his 
epitaph,  of  fiRy  years,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  dajrs.  He  left  no  issue, 
and  was  never  married.  His  body  was  interred  according  to  his  request, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
same  establishment 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  much  to  letters.  According  to  the  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  he  composed  a  work  in  four  books,  or  volumes,  the 
title  of  which  is  de&ced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work  itself  is  lost 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  according  to  Zufiiga^  the  fragments  of 
the  inscription  specify  it  to  have  contained,  among  a  variety  of  matter,  his- 
torical, moral,  and  geographical  notices  of  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
but  especially  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
bis  father. 

His  most  important  and  permanent  work,  however,  was  a  history  of 
tiie  admiral,  composed  in  Spanish.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Alonzo 
de  Ulloa,  and  from  this  Italian  translation  have  proceeded  the  editions 
which  have  since  appeared  in  various  languages.  It  is  singular  that  the 
work  only  exists  in  Spanish,  in  the  form  of  a  re-translation  from  that  of 
inioo,  and  full  of  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and  in  dates 
and  distances. 

Don  Fernando  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, particuhiriy  of  the  fourth  voyage  wherein  he  accompanied  his  father. 
He  had  also  the  papers  and  charts  of  his  father,  and  recent  documents  of 
all  kinds  to  extract  from,  as  well  as  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
]>al  personages  who  were  concerned  in  tlie  events  which  he  records.  He 
was  a  num  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes  more  dispassionately 
tlau  couM  be  expected,  when  treating  of  matters  which  afiected  the  honor. 


Ari'::s!.:?:. 


inp  intcTPnl',  and  luppinptu  of  Ilia  fsllirer.     It  i*  to  be  ngntted, 
rhat  be  nhould  havo  ruf&n?il  the  wlmle  n(  his  fither'i  life,  pntio 
discovprica  (a  pcTiml  oT  nUiut  tifly-aix  year*),  to  remain  ji 
ippfnn<  lo  luivc  wi.^lml  lo  caxt  a  cioiii!  over  it,  and  onljr  to  hare 
Ills  t';itlipr  III  iho  rmder  after  he  had  rendered  liimaeir  illiutiiona 
neiiiiTiM.  nnil  hi*  hii^uiy  hnd  bcrnme  in  ■  manner  identified  with  the  I 
nr  (he  world.     Ilia  work,  howevor,  ia  an  invaluslile  docamettt,  enti' 
great  fuitli,  and  ia  the  comcr-atoae  of  tlio  hiitoiy  oT  the  Amarieu 


brhM 
inbry 

I  Cm. 


AOK   OF   COLUXBOB. 

As  the  date  I  have  awiifpicd  for  the  birth  or  Columbnt,  mikfla  Ub  ilnnt 
ten  yosn  older  than  lie  ia  grncrally  rcprewnted,  at  the  time  of  his  tfaeo- 
verim,  it  is  pmper  to  stale  preciaei;  my  aiithurity.  In  the  valnsUe  iBBna- 
acript  chmnicie  or  tha  rci^  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  written  bj  AadrM 
Ilemaldes,  Iho  ciimte  o{  Los  Palneini,  tliere  ia  &  long  tract  on  tha  anfaiHl 
nf  the  disovcrim  i>f  Columbua:  il  conrludca  with  theae  words;  JIfitnl 
tn  Viilladotid,  fl  aHa  dt  1 500,  rn  rl  met  ilr  Mayo,  in  tavetiite  boM,  rig  tid 
Vi  aftof,  JfTM  Tnaa  6  menia.  (He  died  in  ValUdoiid  in  the  yMr  IS06,ti 
'1m  motitb  dT  May,  In  a  gmdoU  age,  being  seventy  ye«t«  oU,  ■  BtthnBrt 
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or  less.)  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  was  a  contemporary,  and  an  inti- 
mate  friend  of  Columbus,  who  was  occasionally  a  guest  in  his  house ;  no 
one  was  more  competent,  therefore,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  age.  It 
is  singular,  that,  while  the  biographers  of  Columbus  have  been  seeking  to 
establish  tlie  epoch  of  his  birth  by  various  calculations  and  conjectures, 
this  direct  testimony  of  honest  Andres  fiemaldes  has  entirely  escaped  their 
nctlce,  though  some  of  them  had  his  manuscript  in  their  hands.  It  was 
first  observed  by  my  accurate  friend  Don  Antonio  Uguina  in  the  course 
of  his  exact  investigations,  and.  has  been  pointed  out  and  ably  supported 
by  D)n  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Suable 
collection  of  voyages. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Columbus  will  be  found  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  the  curate ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  increasing 
infirmities  with  which  he  struggled  during  his  voyages,  and  which  at  last 
rendered  him  a  cripple  and  confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  allusion  to  his 
advanced  age  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  wherein  he  relates 
the  consolation  he  had  received  from  a  secret  voice  in  the  night  season : 
Tu  vejez  no  impedira  a  toda  cosa  grande.  Abrahan  pasaba  den  aftos  cu- 
ando  engendro  a  Isaac^  4«.  (Thy  old  age  shall  be  no  impediment  to  any 
great  undertaking.  Abraham  was  above  a  hundred  yeara  old,  when  he 
begat  Isaac,  d&c)  The  permission  granted  him  by  the  king  the  year  pre« 
vious  to  his  death  to  travel  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  on  account  of 
bis  age  and  infirmities ;  and  the  assertion  of  Oveido,  that  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  he  was  quite  old.    (era  ya  vigo,) 

This  fact  of  the  advanced  age  of  Columbus  throws  quite  a  new  color- 
ing over  his  character  and  history.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  which  sustained  him  through  his  long  career  of  solid- 
tation,  and  the  noble  pride  with  which  he  refused  to  descend  from  his  dig- 
nified demands,  and  to  bargain  about  his  proposition,  though  life  was  rapidly 
wasting  in  delays.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  undertook  repeated  voyages  into  unknown  seas,  amidst  all  kinds 
of  perils  and  hardships ;  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up  against  an 
accumulation  of  mental  and  bodily  afflictions,  enough  to  have  disheartened 
and  destroyed  the  most  youthful  and  robust,  and  the  irrepressible  buoy* 
aucy  of  spirit  with  which  to  the  last  he  still  rose  from  under  the  ruined 
concerns  and  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted  projects  of  one  enterprise,  to 
launch  into  another,  still  more  difficult  and  perilous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  all  these  things  in  Columbus 
when  we  considered  him  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life ;  how  much  mora 
You  lU— U 
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are  Chey  entitM  to  our  i^'onder  as  the  achiev^mento  of  a  man,  whom  the 
veight  of  yean  and  infirmities  was  prcasirg  into  the  gfave. 


No.  V. 

LINKAQR   or   COLUXBU8. 

Tin  ancobtry  nf  Cliristophor  Columbus  has  formed  a  point  of  Maloiii 
coRtnivorHV,  whirh  is  nut  yet  NtiiHractnrily  ftettJod.  Several  honoraHie 
faiiiilicH,  pf»»><M'!4f*ing  d(Mnairis  in  IMacentia,  Moiitfcrrat,  and  the  diflerent 
partj4  of  the  (jimioi^so  territorit^s,  claim  him  as  belonging  to  their  honsnt; 
and  to  thoHC  has  recently  been  added  tlie  noble  family  of  Colombo  in  Mo- 
drna.*  The  natiiml  dot!reto  prove  consanguinity  with  a  man  of  dl«- 
tintriiished  renown  has  excited  this  rivalry ;  but  it  has  been  heightened,  in 
pnrtinitar  inj^tanrrs,  by  the  hope  of  succiMHling  to  titles  and  situations  of 
wealth  and  linnor,  when  his  male  line  of  descendants  became  extinct 
Tli«;  invpstifrntion  is  involved  in  particular  obscurity,  as  even  his  immediate 
rf-lativcH  apponr  to  iiavc  l)eon  in  ifn^orance  on  the  subject. 

Fernando  Oiluitibiis  in  his  biography  of  the  admiral,  after  a  pompom 
prf>lii<l(\  in  which  he  attempts  to  tliniw  a  vague  and  dondy  magnificence 
all*  lilt  the  ori{.nn  of  hii*  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempCa  of  some  to 
olisrure  his  fame,  by  making  him  a  native  of  various  arnaU  and  insigmfi- 
cant  villaf;*^ ;  and  dwrllM  with  more  complacency  upon  others  who  niakt 
him  a  native  of  place;*  in  which  there  were  permns  of  much  honor  of  the 
namn,  and  many  sopulcliral  monuments  with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the 
Colr.nil)OM.  lie  relates  liis  having  himself  gone  to  the  castle  of  Cceoieo^ 
to  visit  two  hn>thors  of  the  family  of  ColomlKi,  who  were  rich  and  noble, 
tJio  youn^rcHt  of  whtHn  was  al)ove  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  who  he 
lisid  hrard  were  nMatives  of  his  father  ;  but  they  could  give  him  no  infoi^ 
mat  inn  uprm  tiie  suhjoct ;  wiiereufion  he  breaks  forth  into  his  profeM^ 
contempt  for  these  adventitious  rlaini!«,  declaring,  that  he  thinks  it  better 
to  content  himsi^lf  with  dating  from  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  than  In  gv 
alx>ut  inquiring  wlietlier  his  fath(*r  '*  were  a  merchant,  or  one  who  kept  hii 

a  Spotomo,  Hist.  Mein.,  p.  5. 
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hawks  ;***  since,  adds  he,  of  persons  of  similar  pnrsnits,  there  are  thoa* 
mumIs  who  die  every  day,  whose  memory,  even  among  their  own  neighbors 
and  relatives,  perishes  immediately,  without  its  being  possible  afterwards  to 
ascertain  even  whether  they  existed. 

After  this,  and  a  few  more  expressions  of  similar  disdain  fcr  these 
empty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in  vehement  abuse  of  Agoetino  Guistini* 
aui,  whom  he  calls  a  false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial  or  malignant 
compatriot,  for  having,  in  his  psalter,  traduced  his  father,  by  saying,  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  Fernando  leaves  the  question  of  his 
fiither*8  parentage  in  all  its  original  obscurity,  yet  appears  irritably  sensi- 
tive to  any  derogatory  suggestions  of  others,  his  whole  evidence  tends  to 
the  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing  to  boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

Of  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Colombo  family,  of  which  the 
admiral  probably  was  a  remote  descendant,  we  have  some  account  in  Her* 
rora.  "  We  learn,"  he  says,  '•  that  the  emperor  Otto  the  Second,  in  940, 
confirmed  to  the  counts  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Alexandro  Colombo,  brothers, 
the  feudatory  possessions  which  they  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cities  of  Ayqui,  Savona,  Aste,  Montferrato,.  Turin,  Viceli,  Parma,  Cre- 
mona and  Bergamo,  and  all  others  which  they  held  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  the  Colombos  of  Cuccaro,  Cucureo,  and  Placentia,  were  the  same, 
and  that  the  emperor  in  the  same  year,  940,  made  donation  to  the  said 
three  brothers  of  the  castles  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano,  Rosignano  and  others, 
and  of  the  fourth  part  of  Bistanio,  which  appertained  to  the  empire.f 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  of  those  biographers  bent  on  ennobling 
Columbus,  has  been  to  make  him  son  of  the  Lord  of  Cuccaro,  a  burgh  of 
Montferrat,  in  Piedmont,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in  his  father's 
castle  at  that  place ;  whence  he  and  his  brothers  eloped  at  an  early  age, 
and  never  returned.  This  was  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  process  brought 
by  a  certain  Baldasser  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  resident  in  Genoa,  but  origi- 
nally of  Cuccaro,  claiming  the  title  and  estates,  on  the  death  of  Diego 
Colon,  duke  of  Veragua,  in  1578,  the  great-grandson,  and  last  legitimate 
male  descendant  of  the  admiral.    The  council  of  the  Indies  decided  against 


*  Literally,  in  the  original,  CoMmdor  de  Volaieria,  a  Falconer.  Hawking 
was  io  those  days  an  amusement  of  the  highest  claMes ;  ond  to  keep  hawki 
WMM  almost  a  sign  of  nobility. 

t  Henera,  decad.  i.  lib  i.  cap.  7. 


Chill  claim  to  n*liitinii>tnp.     Sonio  acconnt  nr  the  ■awsort  will  be 
annihor  part  of  the  work. 

Tliifl  nHiuiiitic  sTury,  like  all  ot)iora  of  the  nobility  of  his  parentafe,  ii 
at  iittrr  iiiriaiico  witli  the  siib:<oqiioiit  eventa  of  his  life,  hU  Iniig  sinigglei 
M-ith  iiuliiri'ncc  aiwl  cibi*curity,  anil  the  difliciiltiea  he  endured  from  the  waul 
of  family  coiiiuH-tinnM.  How  can  it  be  believed,  aaya  Boaai,  that  thi«  same 
inau,  whu,  in  liin  inoHt  cnicl  advenitica,  was  incessantly  taunted  by  hit 
riipmion  witli  tluMiliscurity  uf  hia  birth,  should  not  reply  to  this  repitiuh. 
liy  ilfrliirin;;  bin  orifnn.  if  he  u'ere  really  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
rtiroam,  (\>nzitm»  and  Roiiij^nano  ?  a  circumstance  which  wonld  have  o^ 
tuinoJ  lum  tlie  hi;rlu*st  credit  with  the  Spanish  nobility.* 

Tlic  dilffiont  faiiiilios  of  Colombo  which  lay  claim  to  the  great  nan> 
^ator,  MMi'm  to  no  vurioiiA  bruiiclies  of  one  tree,  and  there  is  little  donbt  of 
\tist  appcrtiiini.ii;  ruMnotuIy  to  the  same  rCHpectablo  stock. 

It  ap|>carii  ovid(>ut,  however,  tliat  Columbus  sprang  inimediatcly  from  a 
Unc  of  humble  but  industrious  citizens,  which  liad  existed  in  Genoa,  evei 
fniut  the  time  of  (iiacomo  CoUhuIjo  the  wool-carder,  in  1311,  mention^ 
by  Spotomn;  nor  is  this  in  any  wise  incompatible  with  the  intimation  of 
FenKindo  Columbus,  tliat  the  family  luul  l)non  rcducixl  fnmi  high  estate  to 
);rcat  |M)vorty,  by  the  warn  of  liombnrdy.  The  feuds  of  Italy,  in  thon 
ajj^^s,  liad  bntkon  down  and  scattered  many  of  tlie  noblest  families;  and 
while  some  bninclu^s  n^nainnl  in  the  lordly  hciibige  of  castles  and  d> 
maintf,  others  were  contouiidiHl  with  the  humble^it  population  of  the  cities. 


No.    VI. 

DIRTHPLACB   OF   COLUMBUS. 

There  has  boen  mucli  controversy  alMut  the  birthpiace  of  ColamDw. 
The  prreatnesfl  of  his  n^nown  lias  induced  various  places  to  lay  claim  to 
him  us  a  native,  and  fnnn  motives  of  laudable  pride,  for  nothing  reflecti 
§rTe:iter  lustre  up<m  a  city  than  to  have  pven  birtli  to  distinguished  men. 
The  (»ri^nal  and  Itmg  estublishod  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Gienoa;  bit 
svich  strenuous  claims  wf?re  asserted  by  the  states  of  Placeiitia,  and  a 

*  I>iMprtaUoD,  &o. 
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particdar  of  Piedmont,  that  the  Academy  of  Scienqes  and  Letters  of  Ge- 
noa was  induced,  m  1812,  to  nominate  three  of  its  members,  Signora 
Serra,  Carrega  and  Pitiggio,  commissioners  to  examine  into  these  preten* 
aions. 

The  claims  of  Placentia  had  been  first  advanced  in  1662,  by  Pietro 
Maria  Canipi,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  place,  who  maintained 
that  Columbus  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Pnidello,  in  that  vicinity.  It 
appeared  probable,  on  investigation,  that  Bertolino  Colombo,  great  grand- 
father to  the  admiral,  had  owned  a  small  property  in  Pradello,  the  rent  of 
which  had  been  received  by  Domenico  Colombo  of  Genoa,  and  after  his 
death  by  his  sons  Christopher  and  Bartholomew.  Admitting  this  assertion 
to  be  correct,  there  was  no  proof  that  either  the  admiral,  his  father,  or 
grandfather  had  ever  resided  on  that  estate.  The  very  circumstances  of 
the  case  indicated,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  home  was  in  Genoa. 

The  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintained  with  more  plausibility.  It  was 
shown  that  a  Domenico  Colombo  was  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in 
Moutferrat,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  it  was 
asserted,  was  his  son,  and  bom  in  his  castle.  Balthazar  Colombo,  a  de- 
scendant of  this  person,  instituted  a  lawsuit  before  the  council  of  the 
Indies  for  the  inheritance  of  the  admiral,  when  his  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct The  council  of  the  Indies  decided  against  him,  as  is  shown  in  an 
account  of  that  process  giJM  among  the  illustrations  of  this  history.  It 
was  proved  that  Domenic^Solombo,  father  of  the  admiral,  was  resident  in 
Genoa  both  before  and  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  lord  of  Cuccaro, 
who  bore  the  same  name. 

The  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Letters  of  Crenoa  to  examine  into  these  pretensions,  after  a  long  and  dili« 
gent  investigation,  gave  a  voluminous  and  circumstantial  report  in  favor 
of  Genoa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest  may  be  found  in  the  History 
of  Columbus  by  Signer  Bossi,  who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  the  question, 
confirms  their  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  farther  corroboration,  that 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  who  were  contemporaries  and 
acquaintances  of  Columbus,  and  Juan  de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historian, 
ell  make  Columbus  a  native  of  the  Genoese  territories. 

There  has  been  a  question  fruitful  of  discussion  among  the  Genoese 
Uiemselves,  whether  Columbus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  iti  some 
other  part  of  the  territory.  Finale,  and  Oneglia,  and  Savona,  towns  on  the 
Ligurian  coast  to  the  west,  Boggiasco  Cogoleto,  and  several  other  towns 
and  villages,  Ciami  him  as  their  own.     His  farailv  possessed  a  small  property 
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at  a  viHagc  or  hnmlct  between  Quinto  and  Nervi,  called  Terra  Rom;  1i 
LAtin,  Terra  Rubra ;  which  has  induced  some  writers  to  aaaigii  liii  Uilh 
to  one  of  those  places.  Bossi  says  that  there  is  still  a  tower  betMS 
Quinto  and  Nervi  which  bears  the  title  of  Torre  dei  ColombL*  Baithob 
mew  Columbus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  styled  himself  of  Tern  Rnbn,  ih 
a  Latin  inscription  on  a  map  which  he  pmented  to  Heniy  VII  of  Els' 
land,  and  Fernando  Columbus  states,  in  his  history  of  the  admiral,  thit  hi 
was  accustomed  to  subscribe  himself  in  the  same  manner  before  he  Mp 
tained  to  his  dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  The  families  there  dM 
the  discoverer  and  preserve  a  portrait  of  him.  One  or  both  of  the  t»o 
admirals  named  Colombo,  with  whom  he  sailed,  are  stated  to  have  oooe 
from  that  place,  and  to  have  been  confounded  with  him  so  as  to  have  gim 
support  to  this  idea.f 

Savona,  a  city  in  the  Genoese  territories,  has  claimed  the  same  booor, 
and  this  ckim  has  recently  been  very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signv 
Giovanni  Battista  Belloro,  an  advocate  of  Savona,  has  strenuously  mM> 
tained  this  claim  in  an  ingenious  disputation,  dated  May  13th,  1836,  ii 
fonn  of  a  letter  to  the  Baron  du  ZacYi,  editor  of  a  valuable  astraooaial 
and  geographical  journal,  published  monthly  at  Grenoa.} 

Signer  Belloro  claims  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  Domenioo  Coloiils 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  and  citizen  of ^kvona,  in  which  place  ov 
Christopher  Columbus  is  shown  to  have  signeda  document  in  147S. 

He  states  tliat  a  public  square  in  that  city  bore  the  name  of  Pbtoi 
Columbi,  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  century ;  that  the  Ligurian  goveffr 
ment  gave  the  name  of  Jurisdizione  di  Colombi  to  that  district  of  ihi 
republic,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  great  navigator  was  a  native  of 
Suvona ;  and  that  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Saona  to  a  little  vkd 
adjacent  to  Hispaniola,  among  his  earliest  discoveries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writers,  principally  poets,  and  vaniMi 
hifltonans  and  poets  of  other  countries,  and  thus  establishes  the  point  cliit 
Columbus  was  held  to  be  a  native  of  Savona  by  persons  of  respertibb 
authority.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  testimony  of  the  Magniin 
Francisco  Spinola,  as  rckted  by  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Mr 
loro,  stating  that  he  had  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Christoplier  Columboi  ii 

*  Boni.    French  Trandation,  Paris,  18M,  p.  69.        t  Idem, 
t  Correspondence  Astronom.  Geograph.  &c.  de  Bann  da  Sheh,  vol  H* 
cahier  6.  lettera  39.     1836 
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Ibe  olfaedlri]  at  Seville,  and  that  the  epitaph  states  him  expressly  to  be  a 
mi&n  of  Savooa ;  *^  Hie  jacet  Christophoros  Columbus  Savononsis."* 

The  prooft  advanced  by  Signer  Belloro  show  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
Ua  DBthre  city,  but  do  not  authenticate  the  fact  he  undertakes  to  establish. 
He  ahowB  clearly  that  many  respectable  writers  believed  Columbus  to  be 
I  native  of  Savcma ;  but  a  far  greater  number  can  be  adduced,  and  many 
of  dieni  oontempoiary  with  the  admiral,  some  of  them  his  intimate  friends, 
cthen  his  fellow-citizens,  who  state  him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Among  the  Savonese  writers,  Giulio  Salinorio,  who  investigated 
the  Bnbject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  conclusion :  ^  Oenova,  cittd 
mMHstima^  era  la  patria  de  ColomboJ*^ 

Signer  Belloro  appears  to  be  correct  in  stating  that  Domenico,  the 
bdier  of  the  admiral,  was  several  years  resident  in  Savona.  But  it  appears 
from  his  own  dissertation,  that  the  Christopher  "who  witnessed  the  testa- 
ment in  1472,  styled  himself  of  Genoa :  **  Christophorus  Columbus 
knerius  de  Janua.^^  This  incident  is  stated  by  other  writers,  who  pre- 
niine  this  Christopher  to  have  been  the  navigator  on  a  visit  to  his  father, 
in  the  interval  of  his  early  voyages.  In  as  far  as  the  circui^tance  bears 
00  the  point,  it  supports  the  idea  that  he  was  bom  at  Genoa. 

The  epitaph  on  which  Signor  Belloro  places  his  principal  reliance, 
entirely  fidls.  Christopher  Columbus  was  not  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  nor  was  any  monument  erected  to  him  in  that  edifice.  The  tomb 
to  which  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  PoUero  alludes,  may  have 
been  that  of  Fernando  Columbus,  son  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  has  been 
iheidy  observed,  was  buried  in  the  catlicdral  of  Seville,  to  which  he 
heqaeathed  liis  noble  library.  The  place  of  his  sepulture  is  designated  by 
t  broad  slab  of  white  marble,  inserted  in  the  pavement,  with  an  inscription, 
pvily  in  Spanish,  partly  in  Latin,  recording  the  merits  of  Fernando,  and 
the  achievements  of  his  father.  On  either  side  of  the  epitaph  is  engraved 
tn  ancient  Spanish  Gralley.  The  inscription  quoted  by  Signor  Belloro 
naj  have  been  erroneously  written  from  memory  by  the  Magiiitico  Fran- 
Qsco  Spinola,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  had  beheld  the  Fcpulchre 
of  the  great  discoverer.  As  Fernando  was  bom  at  Cordova,  the  tcnn 
Stfooensis  must  have  been  another  error  of  memory  in  the  Magnifico ; 
00  such  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription. 

*  Felippo  Alberto  PoUero,  Epicherema,  oio^  breve  disoorso  per  difesa  di  sua 
pntona  e  carrattere.  Torino,  per  Gio  Battista  Zappata.  MCDXCVI.  (read 
*(S96)  in  4o.  pag.  47 
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TIlip  question  of  liirlhplaoc  has  aim  heen  invent igited  mdi 
bl»«  miiiutiMiOH.'i,  and  a  diviisinn  ypven  in  favor  of  Genoa,  bf  D.  Gio 
S|MitoriM\  of  the  ruyal  uni\'cmty  in  that  city,  in  his  historical  memoir  of 
(*oluinhiis«.  Ho  Hhowiv  that  tlic  family  of  the  Colambi  had  kng  ben 
n'si(i<'iit  in  (londa.  By  nn  extract  fmm  the  notarial  register,  it  appeared 
thiit  one  (liacninn  Colombn,  a  won1<<9irder,  resided  without  the  gate  of  8L 
Aiiilria,  in  tlie  year  131 1.  An  afrreement,  also,  published  by  the  arailiwj 
oi  (lenua,  pruvinl.  that  in  1489,  Donienico  Colombo  poneeaeed  a  boose  aid 
Hhnp,  and  a  garden  with  n  well,  in  the  street  of  S^.  Andrew's  gate,  ancindf 
without  the  u-nlli*,  presiinitKl  to  liave  been  the  same  residence  with  that  of 
(iiacoino  Colonilio.  He  rented  niso  another  house  from  the  monks  of  8L 
Steiihen,  in  tlie  Via  Mulcento,  leading  from  the  street  of  St.  Andrew  to 
the  Stradn  fSiiilia.* 

Si^rnor  Doitsi  rtatr^,  that  documents  lately  found  in  tho  amhives  of  tfai 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  present  the  name  of  Domenieo  Cakmbe 
w>vcnil  times  from  145()  to  1459,  end  designate  him  as  eon  of  Gwean 
l*oloinlio,  hiislviiid  of  Susanna  Fontanaroitmi,  and  father  of  Christopher, 
lisirtholomey,  and  (iinroino^  (or  Dio^n.)  He  states  also  that  the  reoeipM 
of  the  cnnon$>  tshow  th:tt  the  liL«t  payment  of  rent  was  made  by  Domenco 
CoIoiiiImi  for  his  dwellinfr  in  1489.  He  sunnises  that  the  admiral  wai 
bom  in  Uie  hefon^-nu^ntioned  liouse  belonging  to  those  monks,  in  Vn 
Mtilcento,  and  tliat  he  was  baptized  in  tho  church  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
adds  tliat  an  ancient  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  commissioiiersof  the 
(rtMioese  acjidemy,  in  the  margin  of  which  the  notary  had  stated  that  the 
name  of  Christopher  was  on  the  register  of  the  parish  as  having  been 
bfiptizfd  in  that  church.) 

Andres  Dernaldez,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who  was  an  intintf* 
friend  of  Coluinhiis,  siiys  tiiat  he  was  of  (lenoa.}  Agoetino  GiustiniaDii 
a  ront(Miiponir\'  of  (^ilumbiis,  likewise  asserts  it  in  his  Polyglot  Psalter, 
published  in  (lenon.  in  1516.  Antonio  dc  Herrera,  an  aathor  of  greil 
ace u nicy,  whi\  though  not  a  contemporary,  had  access  to  the  best  dociH 
ments,  asserts  decidpilly  iliat  he  u*as  liom  in  the  city  of  Genoa. 

To  these  names  may  Iv  added  tliat  of  Alexander  Geraldini,  brother  lo 
the  nuncio,  and  instructor  to  the  chi1dn?n  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeDe,  • 

*  Sportorno,  Kn^.  irana.  p.  xi.  xiL 

t  Boasi,  French  (reus.  p.  76. 

X  Idem.  p.  88. 

i  Com  de  lus  Palacios,  MS.  cap.  11& 
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most  intimate  friend  of  Colnmlms.'^  Also  Antonio  GaI1o,f  Bartolomeo 
Seiiarega,^  and  Ubeito  Foglieta,}  all  contemporaries  with  the  admiral, 
and  natives  of  Grenoo,  together  with  an  anonymous  writer,  who  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  at  Venice  in  1509.||  It  is 
oYinecessary  to  mention  historians  of  later  date  agreeing  in  the  same 
ha,  aa  they  must  have  derived  their  information  from  some  of  these 
anthorities. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  Columbus  has  been  treated 
thus  minutely,  because  it  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  point  of 
warm  controversy.  It  may  be  considered,  however,  as  conclusively 
decided  by  the  highest  authority,  the  evidence  of  Columbus  himself.  In 
a  testament  executed  in  1498,  which  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  before 
the  Spanish  tribunals  in  certain  lawsuits  among  his  descendants,  he  twice 
declares  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Genoa :  "  Siendo  yo  nacido 
en  Qenatay  ^\  being  bom  in  Genoa.*'  And  again,  he  repeats  the 
assertion,  as  a  reason  for  enjoining  certain  conditions  on  his  heirs,  which 
manifest  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  native  place.  "  I  command  the  said 
Diego,  my  son,  or  the  person  who  inherits  the  said  mayorazgo,  (or  entailed 
estate,}  that  he  maintain  alwajrs  in  the  city  of  Genoa  a  person  of  our 
lineage,  who  shall  have  a  house  and  a  wife  there,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
an  income  on  which  he  can  live  decently,  as  a  person  connected  with  our 
family,  and  hold  footing  and  root  in  that  city  as  a  native  of  it,  so  that  he 
may  have  aid  and  favor  in  that  city  in  case  of  need,  for  from  thence  I  came 
and  there  was  6om."ir 

In  another  part  of  his  testament  he  expresses  himself  with  a  filiaJ 
fondness  in  respect  to  Grenoa.  "I  command  the  said  Don  Diego,  oi 
whoever  shall  possess  the  said  mayorazgo,  that  he  labor  and  strive  always 

*  Alex.  Gemldini,  Itin.  ad.  Reg.  rab.  Aquinor. 

t  Antonio  Gallo,  Anales  of  Genoa,  Mamtori,  toni.  23. 

]  Senarega,  Moratori,  torn.  24.        $  Foglieta,  EUog.  Clar.  Ligur. 

D  Grineus,  Nov.  Orb. 

t  «  Item.  Mando  el  dicho  Don  Diego  mi  hijo,  a  la  persona  que  hercdare  el 
dicho  raoyorazgo,  que  tenga  y  aoatenga  siempre  en  la  cindad  de  Genova  ana 
penvMia  de  naeftro  linage  que  tenga  alii  casa  6  mager,  6  le  ordene  renta  con 
que  paeda  vivir  honeatamente,  como  persona  tan  llegada  &  nuestro  linage,  j 
kaga  pie  y  raiz  en  la  dicha  ciudnd  como  natural  delta,  porqne  podra  haber  de 
la  dicha  ciadad  aynda  e  fiivur  en  las  coaaa  del  meneater  snyo,  pue§  qiu  della 
mh  y  en  ella  nari." 

Vol.  ni.— 14» 
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tor  tlie  hnnor,  nnd  wolfaro,  and  inrmuic  of  tfie  city  of  Genoa,  aud  employ 
nil  lii»  alMlitiort  nnd  inoanf<  in  dcfrnding  and  ingmenting  die  wellare  lud 
honitr  of  IiL^r  n'piihlir,  in  all  mattera  which  are  not  contrary  to  the 
uf  the  cliiirch  uf  (i(wl,  und  tlic  utato  of  the  king  and  queen  our 
and  their  Aurcptoors.*" 

An  infoniuil  cixliril,  oxociitrd  by  Columbus  at  VaOaildlid,  May  4tii 
1606,  Hixt(H*n  days  U*roro  hi«>  dt^th,  waff  dii«co\'erpd  about  178A,  in  tte 
Orsini  library  at  Koiiic.  It  irt  tcnnod  a  military  codicil,  from  being  vmk 
in  tlie  mannor  which  tlio  civil  law  nllows  to  tiie  soldier  who  cxecutea  nrJi 
an  in;*truiiiont  on  the  <»ve  of  Inttle,  or  in  expectation  of  cieath.  It  «ai 
x^rittiMi  on  the  blank  psi^e  of  a  little  breviary  prenented  to  Columbus  bf 
I'o|ie  Alexander  VII.  Coliiinbus  loaves  tiie  book  "to his  beloved  eomtfrf, 
tlie  Republic  of  Genoa." 

Ho  dinrts  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  poor,  wi:k 
pnnision  for  it:*  support ;  and  lio  declares  that  republic  hia  miceenor 
in  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  hia  male  line  ^yf1mB7 
extinct. 

The  authenticity  of  this  pafter  has  boon  questioned.  It  haa  been  nid, 
tli:it  there  was  no  prolKtbility  of  (.ohunbus  having  resort  to  a  usage  vilk 
which  lie  was,  most  likely,  unacquainted.  The  objectinna  are  not  oogfiiL 
( -olimilinit  was  accustonuHj  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  military  life,  and  be 
rep<^at(.*dly  wrfite  letters,  in  critical  moments,  as  a  precaution  agninst  souk 
fat.!!  oitcurrencc  that  soohukI  to  impend.  The  present  codicil,  from  io 
date,  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  previous  to  hia  death,  perhifs 
at  a  moment  when  he  imagined  himself  at  extremity.  This  may  acooonc 
for  any  diflference  in  the  liandwritin^,  especially  as  he  w«s,  at  tines, 
K)  afTected  by  the  ^out  in  his  hands  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  except  it 
night.  I'articular  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  signature  ;  but  it  does  ocl 
appear,  that  ho  was  unifonn  in  re^n^rd  to  tliat,  and  it  ia  a  point  to  which 
any  one  who  attcmpte<l  a  forgery  would  be  attentive.  It  doea  not  appetfi 
likewise,  that  any  advantatre  could  have  been  obtained  by  fnrgiag  the 
pn|>er,  or  that  any  i^nch  was  attempted. 

In  15()*J,  wiif'n  (  olnmhus  was  about  to  depart  on  hia  fourth  and  bC 
voyaj^*,  he  wmte  to  his  friend,  IXxnor  Nicole  Oderigo,  formerly  aiafai^ 
i-ad  >r  fnmi  GiMioa  to  S{)ain,  and  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  all  hN 
enmts  and  comTnis,<ions  from  the  8|)aiiish  sovereigns,  antlientieated  bete 
the  nicahies  of  Seville.  He,  at  the  same  tune,  wrote  to  the  bank  of  8a 
Giorrno,  at  (fonoa,  assjirning  a  tonth  of  his  revenues  to  he  paid  to  M 
city  in  diminution  of  U^e  duties  on  corn,  wine,  and  otlirr  proviaions. 
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Why  yhould  ColumbiLs  feel  this  strong  interest  in  Genoa,  bad  he  been 
born  in  any  of  the  other  Italian  states  which  have  laid  claim  to  bim  t 
lie  was  under  no  obligation  to  Genoa.  He  had  resided  there  but  a  briet 
portion  of  bis  early  life ;  and  his  proposition  for  discovery,  according  to 
some  writers,  had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  that  republic.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  so  strong  an  interest  in  Genoa,  but  the  filial  tie 
which  links  the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  native  place,  however  he  may  be 
acparated  from  it  by  time  or  distance,  and  however  littl^  he  may  be 
indebted  to  it  for  favors. 

Again,  had  Columbus  been  bom  in  any  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Genoese  coast  which  have  claimed  him  for  a  native,  why  should  he 
bave  made  these  bequests  in  favor  of  the  cUy  of  Genoa,  and  not  of  his 
native  town  or  village  ? 

These  bequests  were  evidently  dictated  by  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
pride  and  affection,  which  would  be  without  all  object  if  not  directed  tc 
his  native  place.  He  was  at  this  time  elevated  above  all  petty  pride  on 
the  subject.  His  renown  was  so  brilliant,  that  it  would  have  shed  a  lustre 
on  any  hamlet,  however  obscure ;  and  the  strong  love  of  country  here 
manifested,  would  never  have  felt  satisfied,  until  it  had  singled  oat  the 
spot  and  nestled  down,  in  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy.  These  appear 
to  be  powerful  reasons,  drawn  from  natural  feeling,  for  deciding  in  favor 
of  Crenoa 


No.  VIL 

THE   C0L0JCB08. 

DuKDiG  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Columbus,  there  were  two  other 
navigators,  bearing  the  same  name,  of  some  rank  and  celebrity,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  sailed ;  their  names  occurring  vaguely  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  obscure  part  of  his  career,  have  caused  much  per- 
plexity to  some  of  his  biographers,  who  have  supposed  that  they  deaig' 
nated  the  discoverer.  Fernando  Columbus  affirms  them  to  have  been 
lamil y  connections,*  and  his  father  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  I  am  not 
the  fintt  admiral  of  our  family.** 

*  Hist  del  Alroirante,  cap^  L 
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Tliose  twr»  worr  niirlo  and  ncpliew:  iho  latter  being  tonnod  by 
historians  CoIftinlNi  tiic  yoiinpor,  (hy  the  Spanish  hitftorians  CoIaiDboel 
mozn.)  TIn'v  Wi'Tv  ill  the  (■on«M's«>  AT\ico,  but  are  mentioned,  oeca^im^ 
ally,  ill  nM  t'linmii'li's  us  Frt'iich  roiniiiaudent,  becanao  Genoa,  dnrin|[ 
a  ^n'lii  |Mrt  of  tlicir  tiiiu*,  w:i-<  iiiiiier  the  prutection,  or  rather  the 
Mivrn-i^riity  ot  Fniiiiv,  :iii(J  lior  shi|)s  and  cipCuind,  bein^  engaged  in  Uk 
exiNtiitiniis  of  that  {xiwor,  were  identituHl  witli  the  Fivnch  marine. 

Mcntinii  iti  tnade  of  tho  Mvr  Cult)inboin  Zurita*8  Annals  of  ArragiN^ 
(I.,  xix.  p.  *Jfil.)  ill  t)it>war  lit^twoon  S|iain  and  Portugal, on  the  subject  ol 
tlir  claim  nt'  tlir  Priiii'rss  Jiiaria  to  thr  cmwn  of  (^asittilc.  In  1476,  the 
kill;/  of  Portii;5il  dftrniiii)i*f{  to  ^u  to  the  Mi'ditorrancan  conKt  of  France, 
to  iiii'ito  his  ally,  liOiiis  XI,  to  pniriocutc  the  war  in  the  province  ol 

(juipllZCiVi. 

Tho  kinrr  \of[  Toix\  says  Zuritn,  on  the  13th  June,  and  wont  by  the 
riwr  to  tho  ('if  y  i.>f  I'urto,  in  onlor  tn  nwait  the  annada  of  the  king  of 
Fraiiro,  tlio  captain  of  wliich  was  (\)Ion,  ((^olmnlxs)  who  was  to  navigate 
liy  till*  straits  of  (iiJmilTar  to  [kiss  to  Marsoillos. 

At)  IT  soinr  ill 'lays  ( 'itInMilN>  arrivitl  in  the  latter  part  of  July  with  the 
FrtMK'h  armada  at  1)itiium),  on  the  co:L<t  of  Hiscay,  wlicre  he  encountered 
a  viu!t>nt  srorm.  lo4i  )iis  priiici;»:il  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coo^tt  of  Galicta, 
with  an  iMtnitioii  of  attackinif  Kilialdo,  ami  lost  a  great  many  of  ?\ii(  men. 
Tht'iici'  III'  wi'Mt  to  Lisljon  to  n*i!iMvo  tlio  king  of  I'ortngal,  who  c«nbarkAl 
in  the  th^*t  in  Anirii^ft,  with  a  nuinliorof  his  nohleinen,  and  took  two  thou- 
Kind  two  hundri'd  fi^it  siiidioK>.  and  four  hiinilred  and  ^eventv  liorse. to 
Ktri'njrthiMi  tli*'  Portui,nii'<t»  garrisons  along  the  Barhary  cixist.  There 
w(>ro  in  tin*  srpiadnm  twi'lve  ships  and  live  caraveU.  After  touching  at 
Ceuta  tiio  iKvt  |>ro('cc<ii^l  to  (Vilihru.  whtm?  the  king  di:Mrmharked  in  the 
iniddk>  of  Si^ptoinljiT,  the  weather  not  |kTniitting  tliem  to  proceed  to  Ma^ 
hcillcs.     (Ziirita,  L.  xix.  Ch.  61.) 

Thi.s  Coloialx)  i<«  evidently  the  naval  commander  of  whom  the  foIlo1^ 
ing  rnontion  is  mado  liy  Jaipirs  Cu^orge  de  Chnufepie,  in  his  supplement  to 
Uayle,  (vol.  •J,  p.  12ti  of  letter  C.) 

"  I  do  not  know  what  dependence."  s;iys  Chaufe]He,  "  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  fact  rcportci)  in  the  Durtifutna,  (Part  1,  p.  143.)  that  Colnrobuji  was  IB 
1 474  cnptiin  of  nevenil  ships  for  lionis  Xl.  and  that,  as  the  Spaniards  hd 
made  at  tliat  time  an  irruption  into  Ruii.<sillon  he  thought  that,  for  reprinl, 
and  without  contnivening  tlu*  fvace  lietwoon  tlie  two  crowns,  he  coa.4 
run  douni  Spnish  vessela.  lie  att;ickcd,  thoieforc,  and  took  two  galley! 
of  that  nation,  freighted  on  the  account  of  various  individaahs.    C)d 
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plauits  of  this  action  being  made  to  king  Ferdinand,  he  wrote  on  the  sub* 
ject  to  Louis  XI :  his  letter  is  dated  the  9tli  December,  1474.  Ferdinand 
terms  Christopher  Columbus  a  subject  of  Louis ;  it  was  because,  as  is 
known,  Columbus  was  a  Genoese,  and  Louis  was  sovereign  of  Genoa : 
(ilthough  that  city  and  Savona  were  held  of  him  in  fief  by  the  duke  of 
Milan." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  this  same  Colombo  of 
whom  the  circumstance  is  related  by  Bossi,  and  after  him  by  Spotomo  on 
tiifl  authority  of  a  letter  found  in  the  archives  of  Milan,  and  written  in  1476 
by  two  illustrious  Milanese  gentlemen,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem. 
The  letter  states  that  in  the  previous  year  1475,  as  the  Venetian  fleet  was 
stationed  oflT  Cyprus  to  guard  the  island,  a  Genoese  squadron,  commanded 
by  one  Colombo,  sailed  by  them  with  an  air  of  defiance,  shouting  ^  Viva 
San  Giorgia !"  As  the  republics  were  then  at  peace  they  were  permitted 
to  pass  unmolested. 

Bossi  supposes  that  the  Colombo  here  mentioned  was  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus the  discoverer ;  but  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  old  Genoese 
admiral  of  that  name,  who  accord'mg  to  Zurita  was  about  that  time  cruis- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  who,  in  all  probability,  was  the  hero  of 
both  the  preceding  occurrences. 

The  nephew  of  this  Colombo,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Colombo  el 
mozo,  commanded  a  few  years  afterwards  a  squadron  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  illustration,  and  Columbus  may  at  var 
rious  times  have  held  an  inferior  command  under  both  uncle  and  nenhew, 
and  been  present  on  the  above  cited  occasions. 


No.  VIIL 

BXPEDITIOK   OF  JOHN   OF  AMJOU. 

About  the  time  that  Columbus  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  native 
city  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  peril  from  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Alphonso  V  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  Rnding  itself  too  vfeak  to 
contend  singly  with  such  a  foe,  and  having  in  vain  looked  for  assistance 
.from  Italy,  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Vllth  of 
Fnince.    That  monarch  sent  to  its  assistance  John  of  Ai^u,  son  of  Ren6 
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w  Reiiato,  \aug  of  Naples,  who  had  been  dispoBsened  of  Bk  entm  \j 
Alphonso.  John  of  Anjou,  otherwise  called  the  doke  of  Gddbrii,*  mt 
mediately  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  place,  repaired  ito  fbith 
tications,  and  defended  the  entrance  of  the  haibor  with  Strang  ehui.  b 
the  meantime,  Alphonso  had  prepared  a  large  laud  foroe,  and  aaedbM 
an  armament  of  twenty  ships  and  ten  galleys  at  Ancona,  on  the  hai^at 
ef  (lenoa.  The  situation  of  the  Utter  was  considered  eminatflj  perik»«i 
when  Alphonso  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a  calenture  and  died ;  leaTing  thekiit- 
dams  of  Anjou  and  Sicily  to  his  brother  John,  and  the  kingdom  of  Napki 
to  his  son  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  Alphonso,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  his  domininMi 
while  they  relieved  the  fears  of  the  Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  bopsi  oi 
the  part  of  the  house  of  Anjou :  and  the  duke  John,  encouiiged  by  eaii> 
saries  from  various  powerful  paitisans  among  the  Neapolitan  nobilitjt 
determined  to  make  a  bold  attempt  upon  Naples  for  the  recoYtnid 
the  crown.  The  Genoese  entered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  faratM* 
ing  him  with  ships,  galleys  and  money.  His  father,  Ren6  or  ReotfOi 
fitted  out  twelve  galleys  for  the  expedition  in  the  harbor  of  ^i■^ 
seilles,  and  sent  him  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  vU 
of  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France.  The  briUiant  nature  of  Ik 
enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  daring  and  restless  spirits  of  tte 
times.  The  chi\*alrous  nobleman,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  cotbuTi 
the  bold  adventurer  or  the  military  partisan,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  duke  of  Calabria.  It  is  stated  by  historians,  that  Columbus  served  is 
the  armament  from  Genoa,  in  a  squadron  commanded  by  one  of  the  Cih 
lombos,  his  relations. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  October,  1469,  and  arrived  at  Sessa  betvce* 
the  mouths  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  Voltumo.  The  news  of  its  arrinl 
u-as  the  signal  of  universal  revolt ;  the  factious  barons,  and  their  vasnbi 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Anjou,  and  the  duke  soon  saw  the  fios*^ 
provinces  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  at  his  command,  and  with  his  armT  • 
and  squadron  menaced  the  city  of  Naples  itself. 

In  the  liistory  of  this  expedition  we  meet  with  one  hazaidoos  aetioo  of 
the  fleet  in  wliich  Columbus  had  embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  invested  by  a  saperior  ibfoe. 
was  in  a  perilous  predicament  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samo.  In  tbif  teor 
juncture,  the  captain  of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men,  and  seonisd  the 

s  Duke  of  Calabria  was  a  title  of  the  heir  appanut  to  tiM  crown  of  Ni^ 
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MigUwrfaoody  hoping  to  awaken  in  Che  populace  'Jiebr  (onaiBfj  enUinnaBin 
far  the  banner  of  A^jon ;  and  perhaps  to  take  Na|des  by  aurprise.  A 
ehoaen  oompany  of  Neapolitan  in£uitry  was  sent  against  them.  The 
Inopa  Iran  the  fleet  having  little  of  the  discipline  of  regalar  soldiery,  and 
flneh  of  the  freebooting  disposition  of  oiaritime  rovers,  had  scattered  them- 
selves ahoQt  the  eonntiy,  intent  chiefly  apon  spoil.  They  were  attacked 
by  tlie  infimtiy  and  pot  to  root,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded. 
Endeavoring  to  nudn  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  they  found  the  pssses 
seised  and  btocked  up  by  the  people  of  Sorento,  who  assailed  them  with 
dreadful  hsvoc  Their  flight  now  became  desperate  and  headlong,  many 
threw  themselves  from  rocks  and  precipices  into  the  sea,  and  but  a  small 
portMin  regained  the  ships. 

nie  contest  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  lasted  four 

yean.    For  a  tune  fortune  favored  bun,  and  the  priae  seemed  almost  withhi 

his  giasp,  but  reverses  succeeded :  he  wss  defeated  at  various  points ;  the 

factions  nobles,  one  by  one,  deserted  him,  and  returned  to  their  allef^ance 

to  Alphonso,  and  the  duke  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  to  the  island  of 

bchia.    Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  guarded  by  eight  galleys,  which 

Ukewifte  harassed  the  bay  of  Naples.*    In  this  squadron,  which  loyally 

adhered  to  him,  until  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  unfortunate  enterprise 

Cohunbus  is  stated  to  have  served. 


No.  IX, 

GAPTUBE  OF  THE  YEMETIAK   OALLETS,  BT   G0L09CB0   THE 

TOUNOER. 

As  the  account  of  the  sea-fight  by  which  Fernando  Columbus  asserts  that 
^  &ther  was  first  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Portugal,  has  been  adopted 
^  various  respectable  historians,  it  is  proper  to  give  particular  reasons  for 
fawediting  it. 

Fernando  expressly  says,  that  it  was  in  an  action  mentioned  by  Marca 
^Mttiio  Sabelico,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  tentli  Decade ;  that  the  squad 

•  IkHenoocio.  Hist.  Nap.  lib   fii.  cap.  17. 
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rvm  in  whirli  roIiimY>iiff  srn*o«l  wiui  raminanded  by  a  faiiioiuconBir,csilM 
r<iliiiiihii(i  liic  yoiinsri*r,  M'nlmntio  c\  mozo,)  snd  thatsn  embuwj  wu  ivni 
friiiii  Vt'iiiro  to  thank  the  kin^  of  IVirtiifval  for  the  succor  lie  afibrM  to 
till*  V« •III '(inn  rnptniii.4  niul  rrrw^.  All  this  \n  certainly  recorded  in  Sabpl- 
ltrii>.  hut  tlir  Inttli*  tiMik  \Aarn  in  1-185.  after  ColiimbiH  had  Uft  Portngal. 
/■irita  in  hi;*  annrilt*  of  Anii^m.  nmlrr  tluMlate  of  168A,inentioiui  this  Hune 
iirtion.  Il«*  Miy!«,  "at  this  tiuip  fi Mir  Venetian  gallcyn  miled  from  the 
i>Ian<l  (if  C*ailiz,  am!  trxik  tho  n>nte  for  Flandeni ;  they  were  laden  with 
niorrhan(ii4«»  fnnn  the  l^rvant.  esporially  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
pjHsinjj  by  ('ap«»  St.  Vinc«»nt,  thoy  wrre  attacked  by  a  French  GorBair,Mio 
of  captain  Cnioii,  (rolmnbo,)  who  liaH  povon  vesRcIa  In  his  armada;  and 
till*  j,Till»'y!«  wtTi'  raptiintl  tin*  Iwcnty-liivt  of  Aujfust."* 

A  niiu'li  fu]l«^r  arnmnt  i^  ifivon  in  tlie  life  of  kinj;  John  II  of  Porta- 
L^il.  by  (larcisi  il«*  Ki>^fiiil«>,  who  likewiM*  recordH  it  as  happeninjf  in  1485. 
lli.'  says  the  ViMM'tiaii  fr.ili«>y<<  were  taken  and  robbed  by  the  French,  and 
till*  captains  anil  crews,  wounded,  pliinik*n*d,  and  maltreated,  vi*ere  tamed 
«>n  sUire  at  ('asi'oiv.  Here  they  were  Ruccored  by  Dof&a  Maria  de  Me- 
nesi's.  countess  of  Mons-iTito. 

WiitMi  kin^r  John  11  hoard  of  the  circumfttance,  betn^  much  i^rie^ed 
tliat  such  an  event  should  have  happened  on  his  coa«t,  and  being  di^powd 
(o  show  liis  frii'ndship  for  the  repuhlic  of  Venice,  he  ordered  that  the  V^ 
netian  captains  should  U«  furnished  with  rich  raiment  of  ailka  and  coirtly 
cloths,  and  providiMl  with  horses  and  mules,  that  tliey  might  make  their  ap 
jieamnco  liefon>  hiui  in  a  («tyle  botittini^  themsielves  and  their  coantry.  Hi 
received  tlieni  with  preat  kinibiessi  and  distinction,  expressing  himself  Vk*ith 
princely  courle-y.  both  as  to  themselves  and  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and 
iiavimr  heard  thi'ir  account  of  the  Imttle,  and  of  tlieir  destitute  eitiiatkiD, 
he  assiste<l  them  with  a  lar^ri?  sum  of  money  to  mnsom  their  gaUeys  from 
the  Fn^nch  cruisers.  The  latter  took  all  the  merchandises  on  board  of 
their  shi|)s,  hut  kin^;  John  prohibited  any  of  the  spoil  from  being  pui^ 
chase<l  within  U\a  dominions,  llavinjj  thus  generously  relieved  and  a»> 
pisu»d  the  c;iptains,  and  administeretl  to  the  necessities  of  their  crews,  he 
enable*!  them  all  to  nnurn  in  their  own  galleys  to  Venice. 

The  dijjnitaries  of  the  republic  were  so  highly  sensible  of  this  ronnifi- 
cence,  on  the  part  of  king  Jt>hn.  that  they  nent  a  stately  embassy  to  thai 
moiiarcli,  with  rich  presents  and  wann  e.xppessiona  of  giatitode.  Geio- 
nimo  Donate  wxs  charged  with  this  mission,  a  man  eminent  for  leaminf 

*  Zurita,  Analos  de  Aragon,  lib.  sz.  cap.  M. 
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and  eloquence ;  he  was  honorably  received  and  entertained  b?  king  John, 
and  dismissed  with  royal  presents,  among  which  were  jenets,  and  mnlea 
with  sumptuous  trappings  and  caparisons,  and  many  negro  slaves  richly 
clad.* 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  action  as  given  by  Sabellicus,  in 
his  history  of  Venice  rf- 

Erano  andate  quattro  Galee  delle  quali  Bartolommeo  Minio  era  capi- 
tano.  Queste  navigando  per  Tlberico  mare,  Colombo  il  pid  giovane,  nipote 
di  quel  Colombo  famoso  corsale,  fecesi  incoptro  a'  Veniziani  di  notte,  ap- 
presso  il  sacro  Promontorio,  che  chiamasi  ora  capo  di  san  Vincenzo,  con 
sette  navi  guemite  da  combattere.  Egli  quantunque  nel  prime  incontro 
avesse  seco  disposto  d*  opprimere  le  navi  Veniziane,  si  ritenne  per6  dal 
cumbattere  sin  a1  giomo :  tnttayia  per  esser  alia  battaglia  piil  acconcio  cos! 
le  seguia,  che  le  prode  del  corsale  toccavano  le  poppe  de  Veniziani.  Ve- 
nuto  il  giomo  incontanente  i  Barbari  diedero  V  assalto.  Sostennero  i  Ve- 
niziani allora  1'  empito  del  nemico,  per  numero  di  navi  e  di  combattcnti 
fuperiore,  e  dur6  it  conflitto  atroce  per  molte  ore.  Rare  fiate  fu  combat^ 
tuto  contro  simili  nemici  con  tanta  uccisione,  perchd  a  pena  si  costuma 
d'  attaccarsi  contro  di  loro,  se  non  per  occasione.  Affermano  alcuni,  die 
vi  furono  presenti,  esser  morte  delle  ciurme  Veniziane  da  trecento  uomini. 
Altri  dicono  che  fu  meno :  mort  in  quella  zufia  Lorenzo  Michele  capitano 
d'  una  galera  e  Giovanni  Delfino,  d*  altro  capitano  fratello.  Era  durata  la 
zuffa  dal  fare  del  giomo  fin'  ad  ore  venti,  e  erano  le  genti  Veneziane  mal 
trattate.  Era  gia  la  nave  Delfina  in  potero  de'  nemici  quando  le  altre  ad 
una  ad  una  si  renderono.  Narrano  alcuni,  che  furono  di  quel  aspro  con- 
flitto partecipi,  aver  numerato  nelle  loro  navi  da  prode  a  poppe  ottanta  va- 
lora<i  uomini  estinti,  i  quali  dal  nemico  vednti  lo  mossero  a  gemere  e  dire 
con  sdegno,  che  coel  avevano  voluto,  i  Veniziani.  I  corpi  morti  furono 
irptt&ti  net  mare,  e  i  feriti  posti  nel  lido.  Quel  che  rimasero  vivi  seguirono 
con  e  naW  il  capitano  vittorioso  sin'  a  Lisbona  e  ivi  furono  tutti  licenziati 

*  Obras  de  Gareia  de  Resende,  cap.  58,  Avon,  1554. 

t  Marco  Antonio  Coccio,  better  known  andsr  tbe  name  of  Sabellicus,  a 
?ojrii(>men  which  l\e  adopted  on  being  crowned  poet  in  the  pedantic  academy 
of  Pomponios  LstoB.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Colombm,  and  makes  brief 
mention  of  his  disroveries  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  tenth  Ennead  of  his  uni- 
versal history.  By  some  writers  he  is  called  the  Livy  of  his  time  ;  oihen 
tccuse  him  of  bein^  fall  of  misrepresentations  in  &vor  of  Venice.  The  older 
ScaJiger  charges  hiN  with  venality,  and  with  being  swayed  by  Venetian  gold 
14» 
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•*•••••  Quivi  farono  i  Venirianl  bnniiriM* 
mente  ricevati  dal  Re,  gli  infermi  furono  medicati,  gli  altri  ebbero  abiti 
denari  secondo  la  loro  condizione.  •♦♦••♦• 
Oltre  ci5  viet6  in  tutto  il  Regno,  che  alcuno  non  comprasse  della  preda 
Veniziana,  portata  dai  corsali.  La  nuova  delP  aviita  rovina  non  pooo 
affltflse  la  cittA,  erano  perduti  iu  quella  mercatanzia  da  ducento  mtla  dncati ; 
ma  il  danno  particolare  degli  uoniini  uccisi  diede  inaggior  afflizione. 

Marc.  Am,  Sabelico^  HvH,  Venet,,  decad.  iv.  lib.  IS. 


No.  X. 

AMERIGO   VBSPUCCI. 


Among  tlie  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  voyagers  who  followed  the 
track  of  Columbus,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  southern  continent,  and  by  a  singular 
caprice  of  fortune,  his  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  New 
World.  It  has  been  strenuously  insisted,  however,  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  discoverer ;  that  he  merely  sailed  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
in  a  squadron  commanded  by  others ;  that  the  account  of  his  first  voyage  ia 
a  'ibrication ;  and  that  he  did  not  visit  the  main-land  until  after  it  had  been 
discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus.  As  this  question  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  warm  and  voluminous  controversy,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  sum* 
mary  view  of  it  in  the  present  work 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  horn  in  Florence,  March  9th,  1451,  of  a  noble, 
but  not  at  that  time  a  wealthy  family ;  his  father's  name  was  Anastatio ; 
his  mother's  was  Elizabetta  Mint.  He  was  the  third  of  their  sons,  and 
received  an  excellent  education  under  his  uncle,  Georgio  Antonio  Vea* 
pucci,  a  learned  friar  of  the  fraternity  of  San  Marco,  who  was  instructor 
to  several  illustrious  personages  of  that  period. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Seville, 
to  attend  to  some  commercial  transactions  on  account  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  and  to  repair,  by  his  ingenuity,  tfao  loaaee  and  miafocw 
tunes  of  an  unskillful  brother.* 

*  Bandini  vita  d' Amerigo  VcspiKoaL 
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Tbe  date  of  hU  arrival  in  Spsiii  n  nneertain,  but  from  comparing  dates 
and  circamstancett  mentioned  in  his  letters,  he  must  have  been  at  Seville 
when  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage. 

Padre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Florence,  who 
has  published  the  life  and  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  says  that  ke  was 
commissioned  by  king  Ferdinand,  and  sent  with  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  in  1493.  He  states  this  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Cos- 
mography of  Sebastian  Munster,  published  at  Basle  in  1660;*  but  Munster 
mentions  Vespucci  as  having  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage; 
the  reference  of  Canovi  is  therefore  incorrect;  and  the  buggestion  of 
Munster  is  disproved  by  the  letters  of  Vespucci,  in  which  he  states  his 
having  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  brought  of  the  newly  discovered 
regions.  He  never  mentions  such  a  vojrage  in  any  of  his  letters ;  which 
he  most  probably  would  have  done,  or  rather  would  have  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  copious  letter,  had  he  actually  performed  it 

The  first  notice  of  a  positive  form  which  we  have  of  \'espucci,  as  resi- 
dent in  Spain,  is  early  in  1496.  He  appears,  from  documents  in  the  royal 
archives  at  Seville,  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house  of  Jua^ 
noto  Berardi,  a  rich  Florentine  merchant,  resident  in  Seville ;  who  had 
contracted  to  furnish  the  Spanish  sovereigns  with  three  several  armaments, 
of  four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly  discovered  countries. 
He  may  have  been  one  of  the  principals  in  this  effair,  which  was  transacted 
in  the  name  of  this  established  house.  Berardi  died  in  December,  1495, 
and  in  the  following  January  we  find  Amerigo  Vespucci  attending  to  the 
concerns  of  the  expeditions,  and  settling  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  for 
their  pay  and  maintenance,  according  to  the  agreements  Titde  between 
them  and  the  late  Juanoto  Berardi.  On  the  12th  January,  1496,  he 
received  on  this  account  10,000  maravedis  from  Bernardo  Pinelo  the 
royal  treasurer.  He  went  on  preparing  all  things  for  the  dispatch  of  four 
caravels  to  sail  under  the  same  contract  between  the  sovereigns  and  the 
houfte  of  Berardi,  and  sent  them  to  sea  on  the  3d  February,  1496 ;  but  on 
the  8th  they  met  with  a  storm  and  were  wrecked ;  tlie  crews  were  saved 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.t  While  thus  employed,  Amerigo  Ve8« 
purci,  of  course,  had  occasional  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Columbus, 
with  whom,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  admiral  himself,  in  one  of 

^  Coem.  Munst.,  p.  1106. 

t  Thrse  particolari  are  from  manuscript  memorauda,  extracted  from  the 
rryal  archives,  by  th»  last  accurate  hiatoriau  Mupot. 
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iUf  letterM  to  his  mhi  Diegn,  he  appein  to  have  been  always  on  ftienlly 
ttrnm.  From  Uiese  conversatioiis,  and  froni  bb  agenej  in  tbeae  ezpedi- 
tiorui,  hn  sooo  became  excited  to  visit  the  newly  discovered  cmmtriea,  and 
U>  paiticipale  in  enterprises,  which  were  the  thome  of  evefy  tongue.  Hav« 
inf^  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  geogrraphical  and  nautical  science, 
he  prepared  to  launch  into  the  career  of  discovery.  It  was  not  very  kmg 
before  he  carried  this  dcnign  into  execution. 

In  14(18,  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  discovered  the  coast  of  Pmia, 
on  Terra  Firma ;  which  he  at  that  time  imagined  to  be  a  great  island,  but 
that  a  vast  continent  lay  immediately  adjacent.  He  sent  to  Spain  speci- 
mens of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  the  most  sanguine  accounts 
of  the  supposed  riches  of  the  country. 

In  1499,  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  under  command  of  Alonxo  de 
Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain,  and  sailed  for  Paria,  guided  by  charts 
and  letters  sent  to  the  government  by  Columbus.  These  were  communi- 
cate<l  to  Ojeda,  by  his  patron,  the  bishop  Fon^eca,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  India  affairs,  and  who  furnished  him  also  with  a  warrant  to 
undertake  the  voyage. 

It  is  presumed  that  Vespucci  aided  in  fitting  out  the  armament,  and 
sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  house  of  Berardi,  and  in  this  way  was 
rnabled  to  take  a  share  in  the  gains  and  lof^ses  of  the  expedition ;  for  Isa- 
bella, as  queen  of  Castile,  had  rigorously  forbidden  all  strangers  to  trade 
with  her  transatlantic  possessions,  not  even  excepting  the  natives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon. 

This  squadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred  miles  of  the  coast, 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  Terra  Firma.  They  returned  in  June,  1500 ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  that  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage  to  Lorenso  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici  of  Florence,  which 
rctnainod  concealed  in  manuscript,  until  brought  to  light  and  published  by 
Bandinl  in  1746. 

In  his  account  of  this  voyage,  and  in  every  other  narrative  of  his  dif- 
tnront  expeditions,  Vespucci  never  mentions  any  other  person  concerned 
in  the  enterprise.  He  gives  the  time  of  his  sailing,  and  states  that  he 
wont  witl)  two  caravels,  which  were  probably  his  share  of  the  expeditkm. 
or  mthor  vessels  sent  by  the  house  of  Berardi.  He  gives  an  inteiestinq 
utirnitivo  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  various  transactions  with  the  imtiveei 
wnir.h  oorrrsponds,  in  many  substantial  points,  with  the  accounts  fuiw 
iiiHhed  bv  Ojeda  and  his  manners  of  their  voyage,  in  a  lawsuit  he*^^aftev 
mentioned. 
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In  Biay,  1501,  Vespucci,  having  eaddenly  left  Spain,  sailed  in  the 
of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  in  the  course  of  which  expedition 
be  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  a 
■eeond  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici,  which  also  re- 
nwhied  in  loanuscript  until  pubUshed  by  Bartolozzi  in  1789.* 

No  record  nor  notice  of  any  such  voyage  undertaken  by  Amerigo 
Veepucd,  at  the  command  of  Emanuel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  arcliives  of 
Che  Torre  do  Tombo,  the  general  archives  of  Portugal,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  and  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose.  It  is  singular  also 
that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who 
in  general  were  very  particular  in  naming  all  navigators  who  held  any 
important  station  among  tliem,  or  rendered  any  distinguished  services. 
That  Vespucci  did  sail  aJong  the  coasts,  however,  is  not  questioned.  His 
nephew,  after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence  on  some  points  in  dis- 
pute, gave  the  correct  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  which  he  said 
he  had  extracted  from  his  nucleus  journal. 

In  1504,  Vespucci  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  same  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
eontaining  a  more  extended  account  of  the  voyage  just  alluded  to  in  the 
service  of  Portugal.  This  was  the  first  of  his  narratives  that  appeared  in 
print  It  appears  to  have  been  published  in  Latin,  at  Strasburgh,  as  early 
as  1505,  under  the  title  "  Americus  Vesputius  de  Orbe  Antarctica  per 
Regem  Portugallis  pridem  inventa.'*t 

An  edition  of  this  k^tter  was  printed  in  Vicenza  in  1507,  in  an  anony- 
mous collection  of  voyages  edited  by  Francanzio  di  Moute  Alboddo,  an 
inhabitant  of  Vicenza.  It  was  re-printed  in  Italian  in  1508,  at  Milan,  and 
also  in  Latin,  in  a  book  entitled  Itinerarium  Portugalensium.  In  making 
the  present  illustration,  the  Milan  edition  in  Italian  |  has  been  consulted, 

•  Bartoloxzi,  Recherche  Historico.    Firenzc,  1789. 

t  Panzer,  torn.  vi.  p.  33.  apod  Elsame  Critijco,  p.  ^8,  Anotazione  1. 

t  This  rare  book,  in  the  posMssion  of  O.  Rich,  Bsq.,  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  printed  collection  of  voyages  extant.  It  has  not  the  pages  numbered, 
the  sheets  are  merely  marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  foot  of  each 
eighth  page.  It  contoins  the  earliest  account  of  the  voyages  of  Colunibis, 
&om  hifi  first  departure  until  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  in  chains.  The  letter  of 
Vespooci  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  occupies  the  fifth  book  of  this  I'ttie  volume. 
Il  IS  stated  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Spanisli,  and  translated  into 
Italian  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jocondo.  An  eorlier  edition  is  stated  to 
hare  been  printed  in  Venice  by  Alberto  Vcrcellefle,  in  1504.     Tb?  author  a 
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kml  ilm  t  Idtin  trnnHlHiion  or  il  by  Simun  Grineua,  in  hk  Nutn 
piiblinlipd  il  Baiile  in  1&33.  It  reliteB  entiicly  [he  6r^  vnyage 
pDcci  from  Lisbon  to  the  Braiils  in  ISOI. 

It  ii  tiKHn  thif  voyage  to  the  Bracits  thai  Amerigo  Vespocd 
conndered  the  discoverer  of  Terra  F^rma ;  and  his  name  wu 
tpplicd  to  these  ■oathem  regions,  though  afterwa/da  extendet 
whde  continent.  The  merits  of  hia  voyage  were,  howerer.  ereat 
(Rmted.  The  Braiils  had  been  previonsly  discovered,  and  formal 
poBseaaion  of  for  Spain  in  ISOO,  by  Vineente  Yafles  PinBtm;  an 
the  BBme  year,  by  Pedro  Alvaiei  Cabni),  on  the  part  of  Portogal ; 
Blancea  anknown  however  to  Vespucci  and  his  associotfs.  Tlie 
remained  in  posHession  of  Portugal,  in  conformity  to  the  line  of  i 
tion  agreed  on  between  the  two  nations. 

Vespucci  made  a  second  vojsge  in  the  («rrice  of  Portngal. 
that  he  commanded  a  camvel  in  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  destine 
discovery  of  Malacca,  which  they  had  heard  to  bo  the  great  it 
magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indian  sea 
nn  expedition  did  sail  about  this  lime,  tinder  the  comnuiod  of 
Coelho.  The  Bqiiadron  !<iuted  ocorrfing  to  Vespucci  on  the  lOth 
1503.  It  stopped  at  the  Cape  de  VenI  islands  for  refreshmenls,  a 
wards  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Sierm  Leone,  but  was  prevented  fni 
ing  by  contrary  winds  and  a  turbulent  sea.  Standing  to  the  so 
they  fan  three  hundred  leagoea  until  they  were  three  degT«^ 
southward  of  the  equinoctial  lino,  where  they  dii^coi'ered  an  ani 
island,  abonl  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Hert 
10th  oi  August,  by  mismanagement,  the  commander  of  the  aqnai 
his  vessel  on  a  rock  and  lost  her.  Wliile  the  otiier  vessels  were 
to  save  the  crew  and  property  from  the  wreck,  Amerigo  Vespi 
dispatclied  in  his  caravel  to  search  for  &  safe  bnrbor  in  tbe  bla 
departed  in  his  vessel  without  his  lung-bont,  and  with  less  than  ha 
rrew,  the  rest  having  gone  in  tlie  buat  to  the  assistance  of  th 


Mid  to  hsw  brrn  Angrlo  THvlgtsni,  tecrelary  (o  the  Venplisn  amluii 

Spain,  Thia  Ttivigiani  sppmri  lo  have  ooUeclrd  inanj' of  ibe  pani 
tbe  vuyiK«B  of  Coltunbui  frutn  the  mnnuaciipi  drcades  of  Pclpr  Ma: 
rrroneooeiy  layi  tht  charge  of  ibe  plDginrlsm  (o  A  loynos  Cadsmoai 
loyagc*  are  ;nnned  in  ihe  snme  cnlleclion.     Thp  book  was  euiilled  " 


^ 
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a  found  a  harbor,  but  waited  in  vain  fbr  several  days  for  tho 
arrival  of  the  ships.  Standing  out  to  sea  he  met  with  a  solitary  vessel^ 
and  learnt  that  the  ship  of  the  commander  had  sunk,  and  the  rest  had  pro- 
ceeded onwards.  Id  company  with  this  vessel  he  stood  fur  the  Brazils, 
according  to  a  command  of  the  king,  in  case  that  any  vessel  should  be 
parted  from  the  fleet  Arriving  on  tho  coast  he  discovered  the  famous 
bay  of  All  Saints,  where  he  remainiHi  upwards  of  two  months,  in  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  tlie  rest  of  tho  fleet.  He  at  length  ran  260  leagues 
&rther  south,  where  he  remained  five  months  building  a  fort  and  taking 
in  a  cargo  of  Braxil-wood.  Then,  leaving  in  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  24 
men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  he  .set  sail  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived 
in  June,  1604.*  The  commander  of  the  squadron  and  the  other  four 
ahipe  were  never  heard  of  allerwards. 

Vespucci  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  reward  from  the  king  of 
Portugal  that  his  services  merited,  for  wo  find  him  at  Seville  early  in  1606, 
on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  in  quest  of  employment :  and  he  was 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego,  dated  February  6, 
which,  while  it  speaks  warmly  of  him  as  a  friend,  intimates  his  having 
been  unfortunate.    The  following  is  the  letter : 

Mt  dbar  son, — ^Diego  Mendez  departed  hence  on  Monday,  the  third 
of  this  month.  After  his  departure  I  conversed  with  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
the  bearer  of  this,  who  goes  there  (to  court)  summoned  on  affairs  of 
navigation.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him  as  to  many  others.  His 
labors  have  not  profited  him  as  much  as  they  reasonably  should  have  done. 
He  goes  on  my  account,  and  with  much  desire  to  do  something  that  may 
refiult  to  my  advantage,  if  within  his  power.  I  cannot  ascertain  here  in 
what  I  can  employ  him,  tL«t  will  be  sorviceable  to  me,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  there  required.  He  goes  with  the  determination  to  do  all 
•hat  is  possible  for  me ;  see  in  what  he  may  be  of  advantage  and  co-operate 
with  him,  that  he  may  say  and  do  every  thing,  and  put  his  plans  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected.  I  have 
said  every  thing  to  him  that  I  can  say  touching  the  business,  and  ha\  e 
informed  him  of  the  pay  I  have  received,  and  wliat  is  due,  d^.f 

About  tliis  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters  of  naturalization 
from  king  Ferdinand,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  and  Vincents  Yafte:  PiO^ 

*  Lettsi  ttYttpaea  to  Soderini  or  Renato — Eklit.  cf  CaiiOvai. 
t  Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.,  torn.  i.  p.  351 
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son  Av«re  named  captaii^  of  an  arniada  about  to  bo  sent  out  in  tine  fl|iico 
trade  and  to  make  diflcoveries.  There  ia  a  royal  order,  dated  Toio,  llth 
April,  1607,  for  12,000  maravedis  for  an  outfit  for  **  Americo  de  Veepnche 
rnsident  of  Seville."  Preparations  were  made  for  this  voyage,  and  veaaek 
pA)cured  and  fitted  out,  but  it  was  eventually  abandoned.  There  are 
mcmoninda  existing  conceniing  it,  dated  in  1606,  1607,  and  1608,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  at  Seville,  attending 
it}  the  fluctuating  concerns  of  Uiis  squadron,  until  the  destination  of  the 
vessels  was  changed,  their  equipments  were  sold,  and  the  accounts  seU 
tied.  During  this  time  he  had  a  salary  of  30,000  maravedis.  On  the  S^q 
of  March,  1608,  he  received  the  appointment  of  principal  pilot,  with  a 
salary  of  70,000  maravedis.  His  chief  duties  were  to  prepare  charts, 
examine  pilots,  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions,  and  prescribe  the 
route  that  vessels  were  to  pursue  in  their  voyages  to  the  New  Worid.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  at  Seville,  and  to  have  retained  this  office  until 
his  death,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1612.  His  widow,  Maria  Corezo, 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  10,000  maravedis.  Afler  his  death,  his  nephew,  Juan 
Vespucci,  was  nominated  pilot  with  a  salary  of  20,000  maravedis,  com- 
menc'mg  on  the  22d  of  May,  1612.  Peter  Martyr  speaks  with  high  commen- 
dation of  tliis  young  man.  **  Young  Vesputius  is  one  to  whom  Americas 
Vesputius  his  uncle  left  tlie  exact  knowledge  of  the  mariner's  faculties, 
as  it  were  by  inheritance,  after  his  death ;  for  he  was  a  very  expert  master 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  carde,'his  compasse  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
etarre  by  the  quadrant  ♦  ♦  •  *  Vesputius  is  my  very  famiUar  friend,  and 
\  wittie  yoHug  man,  in  whose  company  I  take  great  pleasure,  and  therefore 
use  him  oflentymes  for  my  guest  He  hath  also  made  many  voyages  into 
these  coasts,  and  diligently  notud  such  tlungs  as  he  hath  seen.*^ 

Vespucci,  the  nephew,  continued  in  this  situation  during  the  lifetime 
of  Fonseca,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  his  uncle  and  his  family.  He  wiia 
divested  of  his  pay  and  his  employ  by  a  letter  of  the  council,  dated  the  18th 
af  March,  1626,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  bishop.  No  further  notioo 
of  Vespucci  is  to  be  foucd  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo  Vespucci ;  it  remains  to 
notice  the- p(»ints  of  controversy.  Shortly  afler  his  return  from  his  last 
cxpeaition  to  the  Brazils,  he  wrote  a  letter  dated  Lisbon,  4th  September, 
1604,  containing  a  summary  account  of  all  his  voyages.  This  letter  is 
of  special  importance  to  the  matters  under  investigation,  as  it  is  the  oolj 

•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  lii.  lib.  ▼.  Eden's  BngUsh  nana 
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one  known  thtl  relates  to  the  disputed  voyage,  which  would  establish  hlrn  an 
the  diaoorerer  of  Terra  Finna.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  written  in 
Latin,  and  was  addressed  to  Ren^,  duke  of  Lorraine,  wlio  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  earliest  known  edition  of  this  letter  was  published  in  Latin,  in 
1 50T,  at  St  Dies  in  Lorraine.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican  (No.  9688)  by  the  abbe  Cancellieri.  In  preparing  the  present 
iUuBtration,  a  reprint  of  this  letter  in  Latin  has  been  consulted,  inserted  in 
the  Nevus  Orbis  of  Grins  us,  published  at  Batli  in  1532.  The  letter  con- 
tains a  spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages  which  he  asserts  to  have  mafle 
Id  the  New  World.  In  the  prologue  he  excuses  the  liberty  of  addressing 
king  Ren6  by  calling  to  his  recoUection  the  ancient  intimacy,  of  tlieir 
youth,  when  studying  tlie  rudiments:  of  science  together,  under  tlie  pater- 
nal uncle  of  the  voyager ;  and  adris  that  if  the  present  narrative  should 
not  altogether  please  his  Majesty,  he  must  plead  to  him  as  Pliny  said  to 
Mccsnas,  that  he  used  fonnerly  to  be  amused  with  his  triflings. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  \e  informs  king  Rene  tliat  affairs  of  com- 
merce had  brought  him  to  Spain,  where  he  had  experienced  the  various 
changes  of  fortune  attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  induced  to 
abandon  that  pursuit  and  direct  bis  labors  to  objects  of  a  more  elevated 
and  stable  natuie.  He  therefore  purposed  to  contemplate  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  behold  the  marvels  which  it  contains.  To  this  object 
both  time  and  place  were  favorable ;  for  king  Ferdinand  was  tlien  prepar- 
ing foor  vessels  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west,  and  appointed 
him  among  the  number  of  those  who  went  in  the  expedition.  **  We  de- 
ported,"^ he  adds,  **  fVom  tiie  port  of  Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  taking  out 
course  on  the  great  gulf  of  ocean ;  in  which  voyage  we  employed  eighteen 
months,  discovering  many  lands  and  innumerable  islands,  cliiefly  inhabited, 
of  whk^h  our  ancestora  make  no  mention." 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  sent  at  the  same  time 
(written,  it  is  said,  in  Italian)  to  Pierc  Soderini,  afterwards  Gronfalonier 
of  Florence,  which  was  some  yeare  subsequently  published  in  Italy,  not 
earlier  than  1510,  and  entitled  ^  Lettera  de  Amerigo  Vespucci  delle  Isole 
nuovamente  trovate  in  qiuitro  suoi  viaggi."  We  have  consulted  the 
edlition  of  this  letter  in  Italian,  inserted  in  the  publication  of  Padre  Stanis- 
laua  Canovai,  already  referred  to. 

It  has  been  suggested  b}  an  Italian  writer,  that  this  letter  was  written 
|iy  Vespucci  to  Sixlerini  only,  and  tlie    address  altered  to  king   Rend 
through  the  flattery  or  mistake  of  the  Ltirraine  editor,  without  perceiving 
Vol.  III.— 16 
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Vb9A  160 J  a  suit  was  instituted  ngainst  the  cmwii  of  Spain  by  Don 
tJkfPi  son  and  hdr  of  Colnmbus,  for  tlie  government  of  certain  parts  of 
Terra  Flnna,  and  for  a  share  in  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  comform- 
1I1I7  to  the  capitulations  made  between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  It 
vn  the  object  of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  Uie  coast  of  Paria 
aad  the  peail  islands  by  Columbus ;  as  it  was  maintained,  that  unless  lie 
U  diwovered  them,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  respect  to  them  would  be 
ofnoTiIidity. 

In  the  course  of  this  suit,  a  particular  examination  of  witnesses  tock 
phce  in  1512-13  in  the  fiscal  court.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  nearly  a 
Vradred  other  persons,  were  interrogated  on  oath ;  that  voyager  having 
been  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  of  Paria  after  Columbus  had  left  it,  and  that 
within  a  ve/y  few  months.  The  interrogatories  of  these  witnesses,  and 
to  replies,  are  still  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  in  a 
PKket  of  papers  entitled  "  Papers  belonging  to  the  admiral  Don  Luis 
Colon,  about  the  conservation  of  hia  privileges,  from  ann.  1515  to  1564," 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  two  several  copies  of  these  interroga- 
tes lying  before  him.  One  made  by  the  late  historian  Mufloz,  and  Uie 
t<hertnade  in  1826,  and  signed  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Higuera  y  Lara,  keepKjr 
of  the  general  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  In  the  course  of  this  tes- 
timony, the  fact  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage 
'^f  14:J9,  appears  manifest,  first  from  the  deposition  of  Ojeda  himself. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  record :  "  In  this  voyage  which  tliis 
^  witness  made,  he  took  with  him  Juan  do  la  Cosa  and  Morego  Ves- 
pDche  [Amerigo  Vespucci]  and  other  pilots."*  Secondly,  from  the  coin- 
^*lence  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  of  Vespucci  with  events  in  thid 
'^yage  of  Ojeda.  Among  tiiese  coincidences,  one  is  particularly  striking. 
Vespocci,  in  his  letter  to  Iy)renzo  de  Medici,  and  also  in  that  to  Renfe  01 
^'wlerini,  says,  that  his  ships  after  leaving  tiie  coast  of  Terra  Firmu, 
*^opped  at  Ilispaniola,  where  they  remained  about  two  months  and  a  lialf, 
P'wiiirinp  provisions,  during  which  time,  he  adds,  "  we  had  many  perils 
*wl  troubles  with  the  very  Christians  who  were  in  that  island  with  Colum- 
«^andl  believe  through  envy.f 

•  En  e«te  viageqne  este  dicho  testigo  hizo  trujo  consigo  a  Juan  df  la  Coea, 
^'^t  e  Morpgo  Vespuche,  e  otros  pilotos. 

^  Per  la  necessita  del  mantenimcnto  fummo  all'  Isola  d'Antiglia  (Ilieipaniola) 
*^*qacMa  che  dcscoperBe  Cristoval  Colombo  pihanni  fa,  dove  facemmomolio 
"^tenimento,  e  stemmo  due  mesie  17  giomi ;  dove  pas'inmino  moti  pericoli  a 
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Now  it  K  well  known  that  Ojeda  puBed  eome  time  on  the  weitentcn4 
vf  the  iitland  victualing  his  ships ;  and  that  aerioiM  dSaaoDsionB  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Spaniards  in  thoee  paita,  and  the  party  eeai  bf  O 
lumbas  nndcr  Roldan  to  keep  a  watch  upon  his  moTemenia.  If  then 
Vespucci,  as  is  stated  upon  oath,  leally  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage, 
the  inference  appears  almost  irresistible,  that  fie  had  not  made  the  inenooB 
voyage  of  1497,  for  the  fact  would  have  been  weD  known  U>  Qjeda ;  he 
would  have  considered  Vespucci  as  the  original  discoverer,  and  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  depriving  him  of  the  merit  of  it,  to  give  il  to  Oh 
lumbus,  with  whom  Ojeda  was  not  upon  friendly  tenns. 

Ojeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  coast  had  been  ducotenA 
by  Columbus.  On  being  asked  how  he  knew  the  ftict,  he  replied,  because 
he  saw  the  chart  of  the  country  discovered,  which  Columbus  sent  at  the 
time  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  came  off  immediately  on  a  ▼oy^8 
of  diHCovery,  and  found  what  was  therein  set  down  as  discovered  by  the 
admiral  was  correct.* 

Another  witness,  Bemaldo  de  Ilaro,  states  that  he  had  been  with  the 
admiral,  and  had  written  (or  ratlicr  copied)  a  letter  for  the  admiral  to  the 
king  and  queen,  designating,  in  an  accompanying  sea-chart,  the  courses 
and  stccrings  and  winds  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  Paria ;  and  that  this 
witness  had  heard  that  from  this  chart  others  had  been  made,  and  that 
Pedro  Alonzo  Niilo  and  Ojedo,  and  others,  who  had  since  visited  these 
countries,  had  been  guided  by  the  same.f 

Francisco  de  Molares,  one  of  the  best  and  most  credible  of  all  the 


cravagli  con  li  medesimi  cfaristiiini  que  in  qaesta  isola  stavanno  col  Cdonibs 
(credo  per  inviJia.)     Letter  of  Vespucci — Bdit.  of  Canovai. 

*  Pregantado  como  lo  sabe ;  dyo— que  lo  sabe  porqne  vt6  este  testigo  b 
fignn,  qae  el  dicho  Almirante  al  dicho  tiempo  embi6  iCastilla  al  Rey  e  Reyaa 
nueatros  SeHorea,  de  lo  que  habia  descubierto,  y  porqne  este  testigo  loego  vino  ik 
deacubrir  y  halI6  que  era  verdad  lo  qoe  dicho  tiene  que  el  dicho  Almirante  de- 
•cubrio.     MS.     Frocen  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  preganta  3. 

t  Este  tentigo  eacrivid  dna  carta  que  el  Almirante  escriviera  al  Rey  * 
Rcyna  N.  N.  S.  S.  haciendo  les  saber  las  perlas  e  cosas  que  habia  hallado,  y  l0 
f  rabid  senalado  con  la  dicha  carta,  en  una  carta  de  morear,  loe  rurabos  y  vieiito^ 
por  donde  hnbia  llegado  a  la  Paria,  e  que  este  testigo  oyd  decir  como  pr* 
aquclln  carte  so  habian  hecho  otras  e  por  ellas  habian  venido  Pedro  AJooi^ 
Mtrrino  f  Nino]  p  Ojeda  c  otros  q\ie  despues  ban  ido  A  Bqueliaa  partes.  Uem. 
prv'gunta  9. 
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pllma,  tflfltified  Hmt  he  aaw  a  sea-cbart  which  Columbus  had  made  of  the 
tmM  of  Faiia,  mitd  he  believed  that  oil  governed  themsselies  by  il.* 

NumenniB  witnesBea  in  this  process  testify  to  the  fact  that  Paiia  wai 
AffBt  diflcovereiJ  by  Coiambua.  Las  Casas,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
ooummg  then,  saya  that  the  fiict  was  established  by  twenty-five  eyc-wit- 
neaw  and  aizty  ear-witnesaeB.  Many  of  tiiem  testify  also  that  the  coast 
Kmth  qf  Paria,  and  that  extending  west  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  away 
to  Venesuda,  which  Veapncci  states  to  have  been  discovered  by  himself 
m  1497,  waa  now  first  discovered  by  Ojeda,  and  had  never  before  been 
visited  either  by  the  admiral  **  or  any  other  Christian  whatever." 

Alonao  Sanches  de  Carvajal  says  that  all  the  voyages  ot  discovery 
whidi  were  made  to  the  Terra  Firma,  were  made  I7  persons  who  had 
aaOed  with  the  admiral,  or  been  benefited  by  his  instructions  and  directions, 
fbUowing  the  coarse  he  had  laid  down  ;t  and  the  same  is  testified  by  many 
other  pilots  and  marinere  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a  singnhur  circumstance,  if  none  of  these  witnesses,  man} 
of  whom  must  have  sailed  in  the  same  squadron  with  Vespucci  along  this 
eoast  in  1499,  should  have  known  that  be  bad  discovered  and  explored  it  two 
years  previously.  If  that  had  really  been  the  case,  what  motive  could  he 
nave  for  concealing  the  fact  ?  and  why,  if  they  knew  it,  should  they  not 
proclaim  it  ?  Vespucci  states  his  voyage  in  1497  to  have  been  made  with 
foar  camvds ;  that  they  returned  in  October,  1498,  and  that  he  sailed 
again  with  two  canvela  in  May,  1499,  (the  date  of  Ojeda's  departure.) 
Many  of  the  mariners  would  tlterefore  have  been  present  in  both  voyages. 
Why,  too,  should  Ojeda  and  the  other  pilots  guide  themselves  by  the 
charts  of  Columbus,  when  they  bad  a  man  on  board  so  learned  in  nautical 
science,  and  who,  from  his  own  recent  observations,  was  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast  7  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the  voy- 
age and  discovery  of  Vespucci  by  any  of  the  pilots,  though  every  other 
voyage  and  discovery  is  cited ;  nor  does  tliere  even  a  seaman  appear  who 
han  accompanied  him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

*  Prooeflp  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  PregonCa  10. 

t  Que  en  lodos  los  viagea  qae  alguooa  hieieroo  deacnbriendo  en  la  dicha 
tierra,  ivan  peraonaa  que  ovieron  navegado  con  el  dicho  Almi'rantc,  y  a  elloi 
moairb  muchaa  eoaaa  de  marear,  y  elloa  por  imitacion  6  iodustria  del  dicho  Al- 
jiimnte  laa  aprendian  y  aprendieron,  e  aegaendo  ag^.  qae  el  dicho  Almiranto 
lea  habia  uoatrado,  hicieron  ioi  viagea  qae  descobncron  en  la  Tierra  Firma. 
ProoesB,  Pregunta  10. 
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(h«;  utHtfy^lktiA  in  hu  fint  vorm^ ;  Cain  being  alwrnrs  copsideied  the  a* 
iftru.i^y  *A  A»i4,  antil  circamoavigited  in  150S.  Vespacci  mar  hare  sof* 
WmM  flftsil,  Pa.i«,  vid  the  reift  of  that  oout,  put  of  a  distiiict  ooitfliienk 
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And  hsve  been  anxion»  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  fame  of  its  disokiverv. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that,  on  his  retam  from  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  he 
prepared  a  maritime  chart,  in  which  he  gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the 
main-land  ;  but  this  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  substantiated.  It 
would  father  seem  that  his  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  continent 
by  iithere,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  supposed  merit,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing rpad  his  own  account  of  his  voyages.* 

It  is  singular  that  Fernando,  the  son  of  Columbus,  in  his  bio;ntiphj  of 
his  father,  shoukl  bring  no  charge  against  Vespucci  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
plant the  admiial  in  this  discoveiy.  Herrera  has  been  cited  as  the  first  to 
bring  the  accusation,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  first  published  in  1601, 
and  has  been  much  criticised  in  consequence,  by  the  advocates  of  Ves- 
pncci,  as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  assertion.  But,  in  fact,  Herrera 
did  hot  copy  what  he  found  written  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fiscal  court  lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to  indignation 
against  Vespucci,  by  what  he  considered  proofs  of  great  imposture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Vespucci  was  instigated  to  tliis  deception 
at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  employment  in  tlie  colonial  service  of 


*  The  fint  saggeacion  of  the  name  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Latin  work 
already  cited,  pobliahed  in  Sl  Diez,in  Lorraine,  in  1507,  in  which  was  inserted 
the  letter  of  Vcyocci  to  king  Ren^.  The  author,  after  speaking  of  the  other 
tliree  parts  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  recommends  that  the  fourth 
diall  be  called  Amerigo,  or  America,  after  Vespucci,  whom  he  imagined  its 
discofvrei. 

NoU  to  the  Retited  Edition,  1848. — Humboldt,  in  his  Examen  CRrriQiTK, 
published  in  Paris,  in  1837,  says:  **  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  discover,  very 
recently,  the  name  and  the  literary  relations  of  the  mysterious  personage  who  (in 
1507)  was  the  first  to  propose  the  name  of  America  to  designate  the  new  cnnti- 
■ent,  and  who  concealed  himself  under  the  Grecianized  name  of  Ilylacomylas." 
He  then,  by  a  long  and  ingenious  investigation,  shows  that  the  real  name  of  this 
peisonage  was  Martin  WaldseemQller,  of  Fnbourg,  an  eminent  cosmographer, 
patronized  by  Ren^,  duke  of  Lorrsine  ;  who  no  doubt  put  in  his  hands  the  -letter 
r«-oeiTed  by  him  from  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  geographical  works  of  Waldsee- 
maller,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Hylacomylas,  had  a  wide  circulation,  went 
thruBgh  repeated  editions,  and  propagated  the  use  of  the  name  America  through- 
oat  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  sappote  that  this  application  of  the 
name  was  in  any  wise  suggested  by  Amerigo  VespoecL  It  appean  to  have  been 
witrhf  ciataitoas  on  the  part  of  Waldseemallar. 
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Spain ;  aiid  that  he  did  it  to  conciliate  the  bishop  Fcmseca,  «lio  vtf 
deniroaa  of  any  thing  that  might  injure  the  interests  of  Colaoibos.  In 
corroboration  >(  this  opinion,  the  patronage  is  cited  which  wis  eier  ahown 
by  Fon.seca  to  Veitpucci  and  his  family.  This  is  not,  however,  a  satis&o- 
tory  ruafion,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bishop  ever  made  any  use  of 
the  fabrication.  Perhaps  some  other  means  might  be  fonnd  of  accoanting 
for  tiiis  8purious  narration,  witiiout  implicating  the  veracity  of  Vespaccl 
h  may  have  been  the  blunder  of  some  editor,  or  the  interpobtioii  of  some 
book-maker,  eager,  as  in  the  case  of  Trivigiani  with  the  manuwcriptB  of 
Peter  Martyr,  to  gather  together  disjointed  materials,  and  fabricate  a  work 
to  gratify  tlie  prevalent  passion  of  the  day. 

In  the  various  editions  of  the  letters  of  Vespucci,  the  grossest  variatioiii 
and  inconsistencies  in  dotes  will  be  found,  evidently  the  errors  of  hasty  and 
careless  publishers.  Several  of  these  have  been  corrected  by  the  modcra 
autliors  who  have  inserted  these  letters  in  their  works.*  The  same  dis- 
ro^rd  to  exactness  which  led  to  these  blunders,  may  have  produced  the 
interpolation  of  this  voyage,  garbled  out  of  the  letters  of  Vespucci  and  the 
(ircounts  of  other  voyagers.  This  is  merely  suggested  as  a  possible  mode 
of  accounting  for  what  appears  so  decidedly  to  be  a  fabrication,  yet  which 
wo  are  loth  to  attribute  to  a  man  of  the  good  sense,  the  character,  and  the 
reputed  merit  o(  Vespucci. 

After  all,  tliis  is  a  question  more  of  curiosity  than  of  real  moment, 
although  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing  points  about  which  grave  men  will 
continue  to  write  weary  volumes,  untU  the  subject  acquires  a  fictitioiii 
importance  from  the  mountain  of  controversy  heaped  upon  it  It  has 
become  a  question  of  local  pride  with  the  literati  of  Florence ;  and  they 
emulate  each  ether  with  patriotic  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  their 

*  An  insunce  of  these  errors  may  be  cited  in  the  edition  of  the  letter  or 
Anierigu  Vespucci  to  king  Ren^,  inserted  by  Grinasos  in  his  Noma  Orbis,  in 
1 533.  In  this  Vespucci  is  made  to  state  that  he  sailed  from  Cadia  M07  30^ 
MCCCCXCVII.  (1497,)  that  he  was  eighteen  months  absent,  and  returned  \» 
Cadiz  October  15,  MCCCCXCIX.  (1499,)  which  would  constimte  an  absence 
of  39  months.  He  states  his  departure  from  Cadis,  on  his  second  voyage,  San* 
ilay,  May  1  Ith,  MCCCCLXXXIX.  (1489,)  which  would  liave  made  his  second 
voyage  precede  bis  first  by  eight  years.  If  we  substitute  1499  for  1489,  the 
departure  on  his  second  voyage  would  still  precede  hii  return  from  his  finH  by 
Sve  months.  Canovai,  in  his  edition,  has  altered  the  date  rf  the  first  retiBB  ts 
1498,  to  Umit  the  voyage  to  eighteen  months. 
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enantryman.  This  zeal  is  laudable  when  kept  within  fKopei 
limits ;  but  It  is  to  be  regietted  that  some  of  them  have  so  far  been  heated 
hf  coptroveisy  as  to  become  iiascible  against  the  very  memoiy  of  Colum- 
bus, and  to  seek  to  disparage  his  general  fame,  as  if  tlie  ruin  of  it  would 
add  any  thing  to  the  reputation  of  Vespucci.  This  is  discreditable  tc 
their  diseenunent  and  their  liberality ;  it  injures  their  cause,  and  shocks 
the  feelings  of  mankind,  who  will  not  willingly  see  a  name  like  that  of 
Colnmbus,  lightly  or  petulantly  assailed  in  the  course  of  these  litemry 
conlestB.  It  is  a  name  consecrated  in  history,  and  is  no  longer  tlie 
ftfopeity  of  a  city,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Neither  shonkl  those  who  have  a  proper  sense  of  the  merit  of  Columbus 
put  any  pait  of  his  great  renown  at  issue  upon  this  minor  dispute. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  the  discoverer  of  Paris,  was  a  question  of  interest 
to  his  heirs,  as  a  share  of  the  government  and  revenues  of  that  country 
depended  upon  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  his  fame.  In  fact,  the 
European  who  first  reached  the  main-land  of  the  New  World  was  most 
pffobably  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  sailing  in  the  employ  of 
England.  In  1497  he  coasted  its  shores  from  liabrador  to  Florida ;  yet 
the  English  have  never  set  up  any  pretensions  on  his  account 

The  glory  of  Columbus  does  not  depend  upon  the  parts  of  the  country 
he  visited  or  the  extent  of  coast  along  which  he  sailed,  it  embraces  the 
diseovery  of  the  whole  western  world.  With  respect  to  him,  Vespucci  is 
as  Yafiei  Pinzon,  Bastides,  Ojeda,  Cabot,  and  the  crowd  of  secondary 
discoveran,  who  followed  in  his  track,  and  explored  the  realms  to  which 
be  had  led  the  way.  When  Columbus  first  touched  a  shore  of  the  New 
World,  even  though  a  frontier  island,  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises ;  lie 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  fame :  the  great  problem  ot 
the  ocean  was  solved;  the  world  which  lay  beyond  its  western  waters  wat 
discovered. 


No.  XL 

MABTIN  ALONZO  PUfZOV. 


I*  the  eomrse  tif  the  trial  in  the  fiscal  court,  between  Don  Diego  and  the 
«oiru,aii  attempt  was  made  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Columbus,  and  tc 
iktciibe  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  discovery  to  the  intelligence 
Vol.  III.— 16* 
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itid  spirit  of  Martin  Akmxo  PUwon.  It  was  the  interest  of  iKe  erowntc 
do  HO,  to  justify  itself  in  .withholding  from  the  beira  of  Colnmbos  the  eiteol 
of  his  stipulated  reward.  The  examinations  of  witnenee  in  this  trial  weic 
made  at  various  limes  and  places,  and  upon  a  set  of  interrogatoriei  fiv* 
mally  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fiscal.  They  took  place  upwards  of 
iwenty  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  witnessei  te^ 
dcd  from  recollection. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories,  Arias  Perez  Pinxcm,  eonof  Mtf- 
dn  Alonxo,  declared,  that,  being  once  in  Rome  witii  his  father  on  eoia- 
mercial  affairs,  before  the  time  of  the  discovery,  they  had  frequent  conve^ 
sations  with  a  person  learned  in  cosmography  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII,  and  that  being  in  the  Ubnury  of  the  pope,  this  persoi 
ftliowed  them  many  manuscripts,  from  one  of  which  his  father  gatheral 
intimation  of  these  new  lands ;  for  there  was  a  passage  by  an  historian  if 
old  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  which  said,  **  Navigate  the  Mediterranean  Set 
to  the  end  of  Spain  and  thence  towards  the  setting  sun,  in  a  direction 
between  north  and  south,  until  ninety-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  yoa 
will  find  the  land  of  Cipango,  fertile  and  abundant,  and  equal  in  greatnen 
tn  Africa  and  Europe."  A  copy  of  this  writing,  he  added,  his  ftther 
brought  from  Rome  with  an  intention  of  going  in  search  of  tfait 
land,  and  frequently  expressed  such  determination ;  and  that,  when  O 
lumbus  came  to  Palos  with  his  project  of  discoveiy,  Martin  Akmio  Pin* 
zon  showed  him  the  manuscript,  and  ultimately  gave  it  to  \iim  just  befbie 
they  sailed. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  manuscript,  of  which  Arias  Perei 
ffives  so  vague  an  account  from  recollection,  but  which  he  appears  to 
tliink  the  main  thing  that  prompted  Columbus  to  his  undertaking,  was  no 
other  than  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  which,  at  that  time,  existed  in  mana* 
script  in  most  of  the  Italian  libraries.  Martin  Alonzo  was  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  Venetian,  and  it  would  appear,  from  varioui 
circumstances,  that  Columbus  had  a  copy  of  it  with  him  in  his  voyagesi 
which  may  have  been  the  manuscript  above  mentioned.  Coliunbus  had 
long  before,  however,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  if  not  by  actual  in- 
spection, at  least  through  his  correspondence  with  Toscanclli  in  1474,  and 
had  derived  from  it  all  the  light  it  was  capable  of  fumisliing,  before  he 
ever  came  to  Palos.  It  is  questionable,  alM),  whether  the  visit  of  Maittfl 
Alonzo  to  Rome,  was  not  after  his  mind  hail  been  heated  by  convematkMif 
vi^h  Columbus  in  the  convent  of  La  Rabiita.  The  testimooy  of  Ariifl 
Perez  is  so  worded  ns  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the  ywik  wm  not  hi  the 
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vity  jeu  prior  to  the  discovery :  **  fue  el  dicho  sn  padre  fi  Roioa  aquel 
dxiio  ifio  aDteis  que  fuese  a  descubrir."  Arias  Perez  always  mentions  the 
■umseript  as  having  been  imparted  to  Columbus,  afler  he  had  come  te 
hks  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  discovery. 

Certain  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  beludf  of  the  crown,  and 
Id  whom  specific  interrogatories  were  put,  asserted,  as  has  already  been 
■ertioned  in  a  note  to  this  work,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Martin  Alonzo 
Pbnoa  and  his  brothers,  Columbus  would  have  turned  back  for  Spain, 
tta  having  ran  seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues ;  being  disheartened  at 
lot  finding  land,  and  dismayed  by  the  mutiny  and  menaces  of  his  crew. 
Hut  is  stated  by  two  or  three  as  from  personal  knowledge,  and  by  others 
fion  heuBay.    It  is  said  especially  to  have  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
W.   On  this  day,  according  to  the  journal  of  Columbus,  he  had  some 
eomenation  with  Martin  Alonzo,  who  was  anxious  that  they  should  stand 
Man  to  the  southwest.    The  admiral  refused  to  do  so,  and  it  is  very 
|nbd)fe  that  some  angry  words  may  have  passed  between  them.    Various 
£8|Mite8  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  Columbus  and  hia  colleagues 
ivpecting  their  route,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  land ;  in  one  or  two 
ioBtanoes  he  acceded  to  Uieir  wishes,  and  altered  his  course,  but  in  genera, 
lie  HIS  inflexible  in  standing  to  the  west.     The  Pinzons  also,  in  all  proba^i 
Wily,  exerted  tlieir  influence  in  quelling  the  murmurs  of  their  townsmen 
wA  encouraging  them  to  proceed,  when  ready  to  rebel  against  Columbus, 
fbese  ciTcumstanccs  may  have  become  mixed  up  in  the  vague  recollec- 
tions of  the  seamen  who  gave  the  foregoing  extravagant  testimony,  and 
*ho  were  evidently  disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  Columbus.     They  were  in  some  measure  prompted  also  in  their 
KpjJies  by  the  written  interrogatories  put  by  order  of  the  fiscal,  which  spe- 
cified the  conversations  said  to  have  passed  between  Columbus  and  tlic 
I'inzons,  and  notwithstanding  these  guides  they  differed  widely  in  their 
ftatements,  and  ran  into  many  absurdities.     In  a  manuscript  record  in  poj»- 
p'mon  of  the  Pinzon  family,  I  have  even  read  the  assertion  of  an  old  sea- 
irian.  that  Columbus,  in  his  eagerness  to  compel  the  Pinzons  to  turn  back 
to  Sfiain,  Jired  upon  their  ships,  but,  they  continuing  on,  lie  was  obliged 
lo  fc'low,  and  within  two  days  afterwards  discovered  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niofd. 

It  is  evident  the  old  sailor,  if  he  really  spoke  conscientiously,  mingled 
n  his  cloudy  remembrance  the  disputes  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage, 
kbout  altering  their  course  to  the  southwest,  and  the  desertion  of  Martin 
\luozo,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  Lucayos  and  Cuba,  whon, 
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after  porting  oompany  with  the  admini],  he  mftde  the  talaiid  of  Hispe^ 
DH)la. 

Tlie  witneiw  most  to  be  depended  upon  as  to  theee  points  of  inqoiry, 
the  physician  of  Pales,  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  man  of  edocataoo,  who  sail 
witli  Martin  Aldhzo  Pinzon  as  steward  of  his  ship,  and  of  ooarae 
present  at  all  the  converwuions  which  passed  between  the  comnauideii  ^ 
He  testities  that  Martin  Alonzo  urged  Columbus  to  stand  more  to 
riouthwest,  and  that  the  admiral  at  length  complied,  but,  finding  no  land  ii 
hat  direction,  they  turned  again  to  the  west ;  a  statement  which 
pletcly  coincides  with  the  journal  of  Columbus.  He  adds  that  the  adauraB 
continually  comforted  and  animated  Martin  Alonzo,  and  all  others  in  fai^ 
company.  (Siempre  loe  consolaba  el  dicho  Almirante  esforzandolos  al- 
dicho  Martin  Alonzo  e  k  todos  los  que  en  su  compania  iban.)  When  th^ 
physician  was  specifically  questioned  as  to  the  conversatioDs  pretended  tc^ 
have  passed  between  the  commanders,  in  which  Columbus  expressed  ^ 
desire  to  turn  back  to  Spain,  he  referred  to  the  preceding  statement,  as  th^ 
only  answer  he  had  to  make  to  these  interrogatories. 

The  extravagant  testimony  before  mentioned  appears  never  to  hav^ 
had  any  weight  with  the  fiscal ;  and  the  accurate  historian  Muflos,  whc^ 
extracted  all  these  points  of  evidence  from  the  papers  of  the  lawsuit, 
not  deemed  them  wortliy  of  mention  in  his  work.  As  these  matters,  hoi 
ever,  remain  on  record  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  archives  < 
the  Pinzon  family,  in  both  of  which  I  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
inspecting  tliem,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  these  few 
tions  on  the  subject ;  lest,  in  tlie  rage  for  research,  they  might 
be  drawn  forth  as  a  new  discovery,  on  the  strength  of  which  to  impuj 
the  merits  of  Columbus. 


No.  xn. 

KUMOR   OP  THE   PILOT   SAID   TO  HAVE  DIED  DC  THE  H0178B  OF 

COLUMBUS. 

Among  tlie  various  attempts  to  injure  Columbus  by  those  who  weie 
envious  o(  his  fame,  was  one  intended  to  destroy  all  his  merit  as  an  origi- 
nal discoverer.  It  was  said  that  he  had  received  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  in  the  western  parts  o^  the  ocean  from  a  tempert-toawd  jflci 
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who  hid  be«fi  dii?en  there  by  violent  easterly  winds,  and  who,  on  h*s 
vetoni  to  Ennipe,  hid  died  in  the  house  of  Colombas,  leaving  in  his  poe- 
%eiwion  the  cliait  and  joamal  of  his  voyage,  by  which  he  was  gnided  to 
■lis  discovery. 

This  story  was  first  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  of  Columbas 
in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1636.  He  mentions  it  as  a 
ruDKNT  circukting  among  the  vulgar,  without  foundation  in  truth. 

Fernando  Lopei  de  Gomara  first  brought  it  forward  against  Columbus. 
In  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1662,  he  repeats  the  rumor  in  tlie 
VKgnest  terms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  the  contradiction  given 
to  it  by  that  author.  He  sajrs  that  the  name  and  country  of  tiie  pilot  were 
unknown,  some  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  between  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira,  others  a  Biscayan,  trading  to  England  and  France;  and 
others  a  Portugoese,  voya«^g  between  Lisbon  and  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Gninea.  He  expresses  equal  uncertainty  whether  the  pilot  brought  the 
caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira,  or  to  one  of  the  Azores.  The  only  point 
on  which  the  circulators  of  the  rumor  agreed  was,  that  he  died  in  the 
house  of  Columbus.  Gomara  adds  that  by  this  event  Columbus  was  led 
Id  undertake  his  voyage  to  the  new  countries.* 

The  other  early  historians  who  mention  Columbus  and  his  voyages, 
and  were  his  contemporaries,  via.  Sabellicus,  Peter  Martyr,  Gustiniani, 
Bcmaldex,  coomionly  called  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  Las  Casas,  Fer- 
nando, the  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  voyage  of 
Col  umbos,  trandated  from  the  Italian  into  Latin  by  Madrignano,t  are  all 
silent  in  regard  to  this  report 

Benxoni,  whose  history  of  the  New  World  was  published  in  1666, 
repeats  the  story  from  Gomara,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary ;  but  de- 
cidedly expresses  his  opinion,  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up  much  falsehood 
with  some  trutli,  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the*  fame  of  Columbus, 
through  jealousy  that  any  one  but  a  Spaniard  should  enjoy  the  honor  of 
the  discovery.| 

*  Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  14. 

t  Navigatio  ChriAtophori  Colorohi,  Madrignano  Interprete.  It  is  contained 
m  aoollectioD  of  voyages  called  Novas  Orbis  Regioiium,  edition  of  15^5,  but 
was  originaUy  published  in  lulian  as  written  by  Montalbodo  Francansano  (or 
Frarxapano  de  Montaldo),  in  a  collection  of  voyages  entitled  Noovo  Mondo, 
in  Vieenza,  1507. 

t  Girokuio  Benaoni,  Hist,  del  Niievo  Mondo,  lib.  i.  fo.  13. «  [n  Venetia, 

1672. 

16« 
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Acosta  notices  the  circumstance  slightly  in  his  Natuil  and  Monl  IS^ 
tory  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1691,  and  takes  it  evidently  fron  (kmtL* 

Mariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  published  in  1693,  also  nwnteilt 
but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  derives  his  infonnatiQii  nHuMy 
from  Gomara.f 

Uerrera,  who  published  his  history  of  the  Indies  in  l$01,tdeiM 
notice  of  the  story.  In  not  noticing  it,  he  may  be  considered  as  rqediig 
it ;  for  he  is  distinguished  for  his  minuteness,  and  was  well  acyiaiistrf 
with  Gomara's  history,  which  he  expressly  contradicts  on  a  point  of 
siderable  intereflt| 

Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Cusco  in  Pern,  revived  the  talo 
very  minute  particulars,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Incas,  pobUdnd  ii 
1609.  He  tells  it  smoothly  and  circumstantially;  fixes  the  dateof  tha 
occurrence  1484,  **  one  year  more  or  less ;"  states  the  :  ame  of  the  mi&N^ 
tunate  pilot,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Huelva ;  the  destination  of  his  vond, 
from  the  Canaries  to  Madeira ;  and  the  unknown  land  to  which  they  aran 
dn'ven,  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  The  pilot,  lie  says,  landed,  took  an  alti- 
tude, and  wrote  an  account  of  all  he  saw,  and  all  that  bad  occarred  in  tlw 
voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  set  out  to  seek  his  way 
home.  He  succeeded  in  returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and  tempai- 
tuous,  and  twelve  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  out  of  seventeen,  the  orifp* 
nal  number  of  the  crew.  The  five  survivors  arrived  at  Tereeim,  when 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Columbus,  but  all  died  in  his  house  ia 
consequence  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained ;  the  pikA  was  tlie  lut 
that  died,  leaving  his  host  heir  to  his  papers.  Columbus  kept  them  piO' 
fi)undly  secret,  and  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  prescribed,  obtained  tbe 
credit  of  discovering  tbe  New  World.} 

Such  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial  relatioD  farniM 
by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  after  the  etoiL 
In  icflrard  to  authority,  he  recollects  to  have  heard  the  story  when  he  vai 
a  child,  as  a  subject  of  conversation  between  his  father  and  the  oeighboiii 
and  iie  refers  to  the  histories  of  the  Indies,  by  Acosta  and  Gomara,  fis 
conhimation.  As  tlie  conversations  to  which  he  listened,  most  have  takflf 
place  sixty  or  seventy  years  ailer  the  date  of  the  report,  there  Itad  besD 

*  Padre  Joseph  de  Acosta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  eap.  19. 

t  Joan  de  Mariana,  HiaL  Espaiia,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  S. 

t  Herrera,  Hisi.  Ind.,  decad.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

^  Commenntanoi  de  loe  Incas,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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sufficient  time  far  the  vague  rumors  to  become  arranged  into  a  regular 
naiTBtive,  and  thos  we  have  not  only  the  name,  country,  and  destination 
nf  the  pilot,  bat  also  tl.3  name  of  the  unknown  land  to  which  his  vessel 
wtts  driven. 

This  account  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  has  been  adopted  by 
vmnj  old  historians,  who  have  felt  a  confidence  in  the  peremptory  mannAi 
in  which  he  relates  it,  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers.*  Those 
hvn  been  eclioed  by  others  of  more  recent  date ;  and  thus  a  weighty 
ehirge  of  fraud  and  imposture  has  been  accumulated  against  Columbusi 
■pparently  supported  by  a  crowd  of  respectable  accusers.  The  whole 
cimrge  is  to  be  traced  to  Gomara,  who  loosely  repeated  a  vague  rumor, 
without  noticing  the  pointed  contradiction  given  to  it  seventeen  years  be- 
ibte,  hf  Oviedo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book  he  appears  to  have  acta* 
■lly  gathered  the  report 

h  18  to  be  remariced  that  Gomara  bears  the  character,  among  historians, 
of  iDaccimcy,  and  of  great  credulity  in  adopting  unfounded  stories.f 


*  Names  of  historians  who  either  adopted  this  story  in  detail,  or  the  diarira 
agataist  CofaunboB,  drawn  from  it ; 

Bernardo  Aldrete,  Antiguedad  de  EispaSa,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17,  p.  567. 

Rodrrigo  Caro,  Antiguedad,  lib.  iii.  cap.  76. 

immk  de  Solonano,  lud.  Jure,  torn.  L  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

Fetnaodo  Piiarro,  Varones  lUuflC.  del  Noevo  Mondo,  cap.  3. 

Ayoacino  Tomiel,  Annal.  Sacr.,  torn,  i  ann.  Mand.,  1931,  No.  48. 

Pet  Damarer  or  De  Maris,  Dial.  tv.  de  Var.  Hist.,  cap.  4. 

Gregorio  Garcia,  Grig,  de  los  Indioe,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  ^  1. 

Jvan  de  Torqoemanda,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  1. 

John  Baptiate  Riocioli,  Geograf.  Reform.,  lib.  iii. 

To  this  list  of  old  authors  may  be  added  many  others  of  more  recent  data. 

t  **  Frandaeo  Lopes  de  Gomara,  Preabitero,  Sevillano,  escriblo  con  ekganta 
caUlo  aoerca  de  las  cosas  de  las  Indies,  pero  dezandoae  llevar  de  fiilsas  narra* 
dones."  Hijos  de  Sevilla,  Nomero  il  p.  43,  Let.  F.  The  same  is  stated  in 
BibUo:htca  Hispana  Nova,  lib.  i.  p.  437. 

**  £1  Frandsoo  Lopes  de  Gomara  escrivio  tantoa  borrones  6  coins  qae  no 
■on  verdaderaa,  de  que  ha  hecho  mncho  daiio  a  mnchoa  escritores  e  coroniatas, 
qoe  despoea  del  Gomara  han  escrito  en  las  cosas  de  la  Nueva  Elapoia  *  *  * 
ca  potqae  lea  ha  hecho  errar  el  Gomara."  Bemal  Dias  del  Castillo,  Hist  de  !a 
ConqPfat  de  la  Noeva  Espona,  Fin  de  cap.  18. 

*  T^nia  Gomara  doctrina  y  eatilo  *  *  *  pero  empleoee  en  ordiiiar  iif:  dis- 
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It  is  mmftressnry  to  give  fnrther  refntadon  to  this  charge, 
an  it  is  clear  that  Columbus  communicated  his  idea  of  discoveiy  to  Fnk 
Toflcanelli  of  Florence,  in  1474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  data  aHi|iKd 
by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 


No.  XUL 

MABTIN  BEHEM. 

This  able  geographer  was  bom  in  Nurcmburg,  in  Germany,  about  tiit 
commencement  of  the  year  1430.  His  ancestors  were  from  the  circle  tf 
Pilsner,  in  Bohemia,  hence  he  is  called  by  some  writers  Martin  of  Boh»- 
inia,  and  tlie  resemblance  of  his  own  name  to  that  of  the  countiy  of  bii 
ancestors  frequently  occasions  a  confusion  in  the  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  under  Philip  Bervalde  thi 
elder,  and  by  others  under  John  Muller,  otherwise  called  Regioroontunu, 
though  De  Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his  history,  discrediti 
both  assertions.  According  to  a  correspondence  between  Behem  and  hii 
uncle  discovered  of  late  years  by  De  Murr,  it  appears  that  the  early  put 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  commerce.  Some  have  given  him  the  credit  of 
discovering  the  island  of  Fayal,  but  this  is  an  error,  arising  probably  fron 
the  circumstance  that  Job  de  Huertar,  father-in-law  of  Behem,  colooiitd 
that  island  in  1466. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  1481,  while  AIpbooM 
V  was  still  on  the  throne ;  it  is  certain  that  shortly  afterwards  he  wis  ia 
high  repute  for  his  science  in  the  court  of  Lisbon,  insomuch  tiiat  he  vai 
one  of  the  council  appointed  by  king  John  11  to  improve  the  art  uf  nri- 
gation,  and  by  some  he  has  received  the  Vhole  credit  of  the  memonblt 
service  rendered  to  commerce  by  that  council,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
astmlalie  into  nautical  use. 

In  1484  king  John  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego  Gammas  Buroi 
calls  him,  Cano  according  to  others,  to  prosecute  discoveries  aiding  tbi 

cemimiento  lo  qoe  haI16  eacrito  per  sos  anteoesores,  y  did  crrdHo  k  /ttnitt 
no  solo  fiilaas  sino  invtrriaimiles.**  Juan  Bantifta  Munoi,  HiR  N  MsaAk 
Piokgo,  p.  18. 
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lUMtof  Africa.  In  this  expedition  Behem  sailed  as  cosmographcr.  They 
crojBcd  the  eqninoetial  line.  discoTered  the  coast  of  Congo,  advanced  to 
twenty-two  degrees  forty-five  minutes  of  south  latitude,*  and  erected  twc 
columns,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Zagra,  in  Africa,  which  thence,  for  some  time,  took  the  namcr  of 
die  River  of  Columns.f 

For  the  services  rendered  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions,  it  is  said 
flmt  Behem  was  knighted  hy  king  John  in  1485,  though  no  menti(m  is 
made  of  such  a  circumstance  in  any  of  the  contemporary  historians.  The 
principal  proof  of  his  having  received  this  mark  of  distinction,  is  his  havuig 
given  hihuelf  the  title  on  his  own  globe  of  Eques  Lusitanus. 

In  I486  ho  married  at  Fayal  the  daughter  of  Job  de  Huertar,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  remained  there  for  some  few  years,  where  he  had  a  son 
named  Martin,  bom  in  1489.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  and  Fayal 
it  is  piobable  the  acquaintance  took  place  between  him  and  Columbus,  to 
which  Herrera  and  others  allude ;  and  the  admiral  may  have  heard  from 
'  him  some  of  the  rumon  drenlating  in  the  islands,  of  indications  of  western 
lands  floating  to  their  shores. 

In  1491  he  returned  to  Nuremburg  to  see  his  fimiily,  and  while  there, 
in  1493,  he  finished  a  terrestrial  globe,  considered  a  masterpiece  in  those 
days,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  his  native  city. 

In  1498  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Fayal. 

In  1494  king  J^Am  II,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  sent  him  to 
I'^landers  to  his  natund  son  prince  George,  the  intended  heir  of  his  crown. 
In  the  course  of  his  vo3rago  Behem  was  captured  and  carried  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  three  months  detained  by  illness.  Having  recovered, 
he  again  put  to  sea,  but  was  captured  by  a  corsair  and  carried  to  France. 
Having  ransomed  himself,  he  proceeded  to  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  but  re- 
turned almost  immediately  to  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  he  remained  with  his 
family  in  Fayal,  too  oM  to  make  further  voyages.  In  1606  he  went  fraai 
Fayal  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died. 

The  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the  western  world  prevfcxii 
to  Cnlambns,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  with  Cam,  was  founded  on  a 

•  VaacDOoekis.  [&.  4.  t  Muir.  Notice  sur  M.  Befaaim. 
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misinterpretation  of  a  passage  interpolated  in  the  chronicle  of  Hutnm 
Schedel,  a  contemporary  writer.  This  passage  mentioDB,  that  whoi  the 
voyagers  were  in  the  Southern  Ocean  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  \d 
passed  the  line,  they  came  into  another  hemisphere,  where,  when  dMj 
looked  towards  the  east,  their  shadows  fell  towards  the  sooth,  oo  tkoi 
right  hand ;  that  here  they  discovered  a  new  world,  unknown  untfl  the^ 
and  which  for  many  years  had  never  been  sought  except  by  the  GenoeH^ 
and  by  tlipm  unsuccessfully. 

**  Hii  dao,  bono  deorum  auspicio,  mare  meridtonale  salcantes,  a  fittnt 
non  longc  evagantes,  superato  circulo  equinoctiali,  in  alterum  oriiea 
excepti  sunt  Ubi  ipsis  stantibus  orientem  versus,  ombre  ad  meridiai  et 
dextram  projiciebatur.  Aperu^re  igitur  sua  industria,  alium  orbem  hMta* 
nus  nobis  incognitum  et  multis  annis,  a  nullis  quam  Januennbut,  fiert 
frustre  temptatum.*' 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  passage  which  it  is  said  is  interpolated  by  a 
different  hand,  in  the  original  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  SchedeL  Di 
Murr  assures  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  German  trandilMi 
of  (he  book  by  George  Alt,  which  was  finished  the  6th  October,  148L 
But  even  if  they  were,  they  relate  merely  to  the  discovery  which  Ukep 
Cam  made  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  previously  unknown,  and  of  thi 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator,  all  which  appeared  like  a  new  waM, 
and  as  such  was  talked  of  at  the  time. 

The  Genoese  alluded  to,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  ireit 
Antonio  de  Nolle  with  Bartholomeo  his  brother,  and  Raphael  dc  Nolle  hii 
nephew.  Antonio  was  of  a  noble  family,  and,  for  some  disgust,  left  hii 
country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  his  before-mentioned  relatives  in  tvo 
caravels ;  sailing  whence  in  the  employ  of  Portugal,  they  discovered  tki 
island  of  St  Jago,  Slc.* 

This  interpolated  passage  of  Schedel  was  likewise  inserted  into  the 
work  De  EuropA  sub  Frederico  III  of  ^neas  Silvins,  afterwardB  Pbft 
Pius  II,  who  died  in  1464,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The  db** 
interpretation  of  the  passage  first  gave  rise  to  the  incorrect  assertion  tbit 
IVshem  had  discovered  the  New  World  prior  to  Columbus ;  as  if  it  were 
pcsrible  such  a  circumstance  could  have  happened  without  Behem's  lajinf 
(*'laim  to  the  glory  of  the  discovery,  and  without  the  world  iromedialel! 
resounding  with  so  important  an  event    This  orror  had  been  adopted  b 

*  Barroe,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  LiAon,  1552. 
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anthora  without  due  examination ;  some  of  whom  liad  likewiBe 
taken  from  Magellan  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  str&it  which  goes 
by  his  name,  and  had  given  it  to  Behem.  The  error  was  too  palpable  to 
be  generally  prevalent,  but  was  suddenly  revived  in  the  year  1786  by  a 
Praich  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  character  of  the  name  of  Otto, 
then  resident  in  New-York,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  be 
aubmitted  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  establish  the  title  of  Behem  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
His  memoir  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  vol.  ii.,  for  1786,  article  No.  35,  and  has  been  copied  into 
the  journals  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  authorities  cited  by  M.  Otto  in  support  of  his  assertion  are  gene- 
rally fidlacious,  and  for  the  most  part  given  without  particular  specification. 
His  asseition  has  been  diligently  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Don  Christo- 
val  Cladera.* 

The  grand  proof  of  M.  Otto  is  a  globe  which  Behem  made  during  his 
residence  in  Nuremburg,  in  1492,  the  very  year  that  Columbus  set  out  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  This  globe,  according  to  M.  Otto,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg,  and  on  it  are  painted  all  the  dia- 
covcriea  of  Behem,  which  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be  no  other  than 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  This  authority  staggered 
many,  and,  if  supported,  would  demolish  the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Unluckily  for  M.  Otto,  in  his  description  of  the  globe,  he  depended  on 
the  inspection  of  a  correspondent  The  globe  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg 
%tfa8  made  in  1620,  by  John  Schooner,  professor  of  mathematics,!  long 
after  the  discoveries  and  death  of  Columbus  and  Behem.  The  real  globe 
of  Behem,  made  in  1492,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of 
the  New  World,  and  tlius  proves  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
them.    A  copy,  or  planisphere,  of  Behcm*s  globe  is  given  by  Clad<?ra  io 


'lis 


*  Invcsticacionf  I£storicaflb   Bfadfid,  1794. 
t  Oaden,  Invwtig.  Hte.  p.  115. 
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Na  XIV. 

TOTAGES   or  THS   ICAJIDDIATIAMS. 

SIavt  elaborate  dissertatiims  have  been  written  to  prove  tint  dieoovutiei 
were  made  by  the  Scandinavjana  on  the  noitbem  coast  of  AtoeriGa  kmf* 
6efore  the  era  of  Columbus ;  but  the  subject  appears  siill  to  be  wrapped  in 
mnch  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  assert^  that  the  Norwegians,  as  eariy  as  the  ninth  oentnry, 
dbooirered  a  great  tract  of  land  to  the  west  of  icdand,  which  they  called 
Grand  Iceland ;  but  this  has  been  pronounced  a  fabulooa  tradition.  The 
most  plausible  account  is  one  given  by  Snorro  Sturleton,  in  his  Saga  or 
Chronicle  of  King  Olans.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biom  of  Icelaad 
tailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  had  been  aep*- 
nted  by  a  storm,  was  driven  by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  southwest, 
until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  low  country,  covered  with  wood,  with  an 
island  in  its  vicinity.  The  weather  becoming  favorable,  he  turned  to  the 
northeast  without  landing,  and  arrived  safe  at  Greenland.  His  account  of 
Jie  country  he  had  beheld,  it  is  said,  excited  the  enterprise  of  Leif,  son  of 
Eric  Rauda  (or  Redhead),  the  first  settler  of  Greenland.  A  vessel  wan 
fitted  out,  and  Leif  and  Biom  departed  alone  in  quest  of  this  unknown 
land.  They  found  a  rocky  and  sterile  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Helleland ;  also  a  low  sandy  country  covered  with  wood,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Markland ;  and,  two  days  afterwards,  they  obeenred  a 
continuance  of  the  coast,  with  an  island  to  the  north  of  it  This  hut  they 
described  as  fertile,  well  wooded,  producing  agreeable  fruits,  and  particu- 
larly grapes,  a  fruit  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  On  being 
informed  by  one  of  their  companions,  a  German,  of  its  qualities  and  Danie^ 
they  called  the  country,  from  it,  Vinland.  They  ascended  a  river,  well 
stored  with  fish,  particularly  salmon,  and  came  to  a  lake  from  which  the 
river  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  The  climate  appeared 
to  them  mild  and  pleasant ;  being  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  climates  of 
the  north.  On  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  eight  houra  above  the  hori- 
mn.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  country  was  about  the  49th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  was  either  Newfoundland,  or  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  North  America,  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.*    It  is  added  thnt 

*  TomefB  Nonhern  Voyages,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 
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the  rclAti  ve8  of Leif  made  several  voyages  to  Vinland ;  that  tljoy  traded  wit>. 
the  natives  for  furs;  and  that,  in  1121,  a  bishop  named  Brie  went  from 
Urceiilaiid  to  Vinland  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  From 
this  time,  says  Forster,  we  know  nothing  of  Vinland,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  tribe  which  still  exists  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland, 
and  which  is  so  different  from  the  other  savages  of  North  America,  both 
in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  always  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  the  Esquimaux  of  the  northern  coast,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Normans. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  not  had  the  means  of  tracing  this 
ftorj  to  its  ariginal  sources.  He  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Malte- 
Bnin«  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  bitter  extracts  it  from  the  Saga  or  Chronicle 
of  Snorro,  who  was  bom  in  1 179,  and  wrote  in  1216 ;  so  that  his  accoant 
was  ibnned  kmg  after  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  pUce.  Forster  sajrs, 
**  the  fiicts  which  we  report  have  been  collected  from  a  great  number  of 
leebndic  manuscripts,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  Torfsus  in  his  two  works 
cntitied  Veteris  Grcenlandis  Descriptio,  Hafnia,  1706,  and  Histnria  Win- 
lanfis  Antique,  Hafnia,  1705."  Forster  appears  to  have  no  doubt  of  the 
anthenticity  of  the  facts.  As  far  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  haa 
had  experience  in  tracing  these  stories  of  early  discoveries  of  portions  of 
the  New  World,  he  has  generally  found  them  very  confident  deductions 
drawn  fiom  very  vague  and  questionable  facts.  Learned  men  are  too 
prone  to  give  substance  to  mere  shadows,  when  they  assist  some  precon- 
eeived  theory.  Most  of  these  accounts,  when  divested  of  the  erudite 
comments  of  their  editors,  have  proved  little  better  than  the  tniditi(^rairy 
&bles,  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  respecting  the  imaginary 
islands  of  St.  Borondon,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  great  improbability,  however,  that  such  enterprising  and 
roving  voyagers  as  the  Scandinavians,  may  have  wandered  to  tlie  northom 
shores  of  America,  about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shores  of  Ncw« 
foondhnd ;  and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
eeotury  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine,  free  from  modem  interpolation,  and 
roiToctly  quoted,  they  would  appear  to  prove  the  fact  But  granting  Iho 
troth  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  they  led  to  no  more  result  than  would  the 
inu>rrhange  of  communication  between  the  natives  of  Greenland  and  the 
Bpquimaox.  The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to  have  extended  be- 
yond their  own  nation,  and  to  have  been  soon  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
diemselvM. 

Anotlier  prelenskxi  to  an  early  disravery  of  the  American  cotitineut 
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has  been  let  up,  foanded  on  an  aOeged  map  and  namtiine  of  two  brcdhcn 
of  the  name  of  Zeno,  of  Venice ;  bnt  it  seems  more  invalid  ^han  Uioee  jnal 
mentioned.    The  following  is  the  substance  of  this  claim. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a  noble  Venetian,  is  said  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the 
nonh  in  1380,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  intending  to  visit 
England  and  Flanders ;  but  meeting  with  a  terrible  tempest,  was  driven  foi 
many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he  was  cast  away  upcm  FriseSand 
an  island  much  in  dispute  among  geographers,  but  supposed  to  be  the  ar 
chipelago  of  ihe  Ferroe  islands.  The  shipwrecked  voyagers  were  assailer 
by  the  natives ;  but  rescued  by  Zichmni,  a  prince  of  the  islands,  lying  or 
the  south  side  of  Friseland,  and  duke  of  another  district  lying  over  against 
Scotland.  Zt  no  entered  into  the  service  of  this  prince,  and  aided  him  in 
conquering  Friseland,  and  other  northern  islands.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  brother  Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained  fourteen  yean  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeno  wrote  to  his  brotbei 
Carlo,  in  Venice,  giving  an  account  of  a  report  brought  by  a  certain 
fisherman,  about  a  land  to  the  westward.  According  to  the  tale  of  this 
mariner,  he  had  been  one  of  a  party  who  sailed  from  Friseland  about 
twenty-six  years  before,  in  four  fishiiig4x)ats.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
mighty  tempest,  they  were  drivren  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  until  the 
boat  containing  himself  and  six  companions  was  cast  upon  an  island  called 
Estotiland,  about  one  thousand  miles  from  Friseland.  They  were  taken 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  to  a  fair  and  populous  city,  where  the  king 
sent  for  many  interpreters  to  converse  with  them,  but  none  that  they 
iX>nld  understand,  until  a  man  was  found  who  had  likewise  been  cast  away 
upon  the  coaAt,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They  remained  several  days  upon 
the  island,  wliich  was  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  vnth  all  kinds  of  mehds, 
nnd  especially  gold.*  There  was  a  high  mountain  in  the  centre,  from 
wliich  flowed  four  rivers  which  watered  the  whole  country.  The  in- 
habitants were  intelligent  and  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  of 
Europe.  They  cultivated  grain,  made  beer,  and  lived  in  houses  built  of 
stone.  There  were  Ijotin  books  in  the  king's  library,  though  tlie  inliabit> 
ants  had  no  knowledge  of  that  language.    They  had  many  cities  and 


•  This  aocoont  is  taken  ftom  Hackloyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  193.    The 
fkboQi  gold  and  other  metals  is  not  to  be  foond  in  the  orignal  Italian  oi  Rama 
trio  (torn.  ii.  p.  23,)  and  is  probably  an  interpolation. 
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CMlIrfl.  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  Greenland  foi  pitch,  srJphnr  and 
peltry.  Thoogh  much  given  to  na\igation,  they  were  ignanmt  of  the  uae 
of  the  compass,  and  finding  the  Friselanders  acquainted  with  it,  held  them 
in  grtat  esteem;  and  the  king  sent  them  with  twelve  barks  to  visit  a 
conntry  to  the  sooth,  called  Dragea  They  had  nearly  perislied  in  a 
■conn,  but  were  caat  away  upon  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  They  found  the 
people  to  be  rannihah,aiid  were  on  the  point  of  being  killed  and  devoured, 
but  were  spared  oo  acooont  of  their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

The  fisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
or  rather  a  new  worid ;  that  the  inhabitants  were  naked  and  barbarous ; 
but  that  &r  to  the  southwest  there  was  a  more  civili»d  region,  and  tem- 
perate climate,  where  the  inhabitants  had  a  knowledge  of  gold  and  silver, 
lived  in  cities,  erected  splendid  temples  to  idols,  and  sacrificed  hunmn 
victims  to  them,  which  they  afterwards  devoured. 

After  tlie  fisherman  had  resided  many  years  on  this  continent,  during 
which  time  he  had  passed  from  the  service  of  one  chieftain  to  anotlier, 
and  traversed  various  parts  of  it,  certain  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on  board  of  them,  acted  as  inter- 
preter, and  followed  the  trade  between  the  main-land  and  Estotiland  for 
some  time,  until  he  became  very  rich :  then  he  fitted  out  a  bark  of  his 
own,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  made  his 
way  back,  across  the  thousand  intervening  miles  of  ocean,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Friseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  countries,  determined 
Zichmni,  the  prince  of  Friseland,  to  send  an  expedition  thither,  and  An- 
tonio Zeno  was  to  command  it  Just  before  sailing,  the  fisherman,  who 
was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  died ;  but  certain  mariners,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Estotiland,  were  taken  in  his  place.  The  expedition 
sailed  imder  command  of  Zichmni ;  the  Venetian,  Zeno,  merely  accom- 
panied it  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  having  discovered  an  island  called 
Icaria,  where  they  met  with  a  rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  the  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm  to  Greenland. 
No  record  remains  of  any  furtlier  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Zeno,  were  laid  down  on  a 
map  originally  engraved  on  wood.  The  island  of  Estotiland  has  been 
Rupposed  by  M.  Malte-Brun  to  be  Newfoundland ;  its  partially  civilized 
inhabitants  the  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Vinland ;  and 
the  Latin  books  in  the  king's  library  to  be  the  remains  of  the  library  of 
the  Greenland  bishop,  who  emigrated  thither  in  1121.  Drogeo,  acixird 
ing  to  the  same  conjecture,  was  Nova-Scotia  and  Now-Englarul.    The 
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ciniiEoJ  people  to  the  southwest,  who  sacrificed  huroan  victinis  in  not 
.enipIoH,  he  sunnises  to  have  been  the  Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  nntiun 
»f  Florida  or  Louisiana. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduction.  Tlie  whole 
story  uboiinds  with  improbabilities :  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  civiKaa- 
tion  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants ;  their  houses  of  stone,  their  £wo> 
pean  arts,  the  library  of  their  kinfr ;  no  traces  of  which  were  to  be  ibaiid 
on  thoir  subsequent  discovery.  Not  to  mention  the  information  about 
Mexico  penetrating  tlirough  the  numerous  savage  tribes  of  a  vast  conti- 
nent. It  is  nroper  to  observe  that  this  account  was  not  published  until 
1558,  long  after  the  discovery  of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  world  by 
Francisco  Marcolini,  a  descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the  fragments  of 
letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Antonio  Zeno  to  Carlo  his  brother. 
••  It  grieves  me,"  says  the  editor,  *•  that  the  book,  and  divers  other  wri- 
tings concerning  these  matters,  are  miserably  loi^ ;  for  being  but  a  child 
when  thcv  came  to  my  hands,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were,  I  tore 
them  and  rent  them  in  pieces,  which  now  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance 
but  to  mv  exceeding  great  grief."* 

This  garbled  statement  by  Marcolini,  derived  considerable  authority  by 
being  introduced  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  an  able  geographer,  in  his  Theatrum 
Orbis ;  but  the  whole  story  has  been  condemned  by  able  commentators  as 
a  gro<8  fabrication.  Mr.  Forster  resents  this,  as  an  instance  of  obstinate 
incrciiulity,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Carlo,  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  talk ;  as  original  acts  in  the 
archives  of  Venice  prove  that  the  chevalier  imdcrtook  a  voyage  to  the 
north  ;  that  his  brother  Antonio  followed  him ;  tliat  Antonio  traced  a  map, 
which  he  brought  back  and  hung  up  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  public  examination,  until  the  time  of  Marcolini,  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced.  Granting  all  this,  it  merely 
proves  that  Antonio  and  his  brother  were  at  Friseland  and  Greenland. 
Their  letters  never  assert  that  Zeno  made  the  voyage  to  Estotilaiid.  The 
fleet  was  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Greenland,  after  which  we  hear  no  mors 
of  him  ;  and  his  account  of  Estotiland  and  Drogeo  rests  simply  on  the 
laic  of  the  fisherman,  after  whose  descriptions  his  map  must  have  been 
conjecturally  projected.  The  whole  story  resembles  much  the  fables  CI^ 
culated  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  to  arrogate  to  otlier  oa* 
Lions  and  individuals  the  credit  of  tlie  achievement. 

•  HacUnyt,  Collect,  vol.  iU.  p.  127. 
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M.  Bihhe-Bnm  intimates  that  the  alleged  discovery  of  Vinland  may 
have  been  known  to  Columbus  when  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  North  Sea 
in  1477,*  and  tliat  the  map  of  Zeno,  being  in  the  national  library  at  Lon- 
don, in  a  Danish  work,  at  the  time  when  Bartholomew  Colun\bu8  was  in 
that  city,  employed  in  making  maps,  be  may  have  known  something  of  it, 
and  havecommunicated  it  to  his  brother.f  Had  M.  Malte-Brun  examined 
the  history  of  Columbus  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  would  have  perceived, 
thai,  in  his  correspondence  with  Paulo  Toscanelli  in  1474,  he  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  seeking  India  by  a  route  directly  to  the  west.  His  voy- 
age to  the  north  did  not  take  place  until  three  years  afterwards.  As  to 
the  residence  of  Bartholomew  in  London,  it  was  not  until  after  Colum- 
bus had  made  his  propositions  of  discovery  to  Portugal,  if  not  to  the  courts 
of  oClier  nowers.  Granting,  therefore,  that  he  had  subsequently  heard  the 
dubious  stories  of  Vinland,  and  of  the  fisherman's  adventures,  as  related 
by  Zcno,  or  at  least  by  Marcolini,  they  evidently  could  not  have  influenced 
him  in  lus  great  enterprise.  His  route  had  no  reference  to  them,  but  was 
a  direct  western  course,  not  toward  Vinland,  and  Estotiland,  and  Drogeo. 
but  in  search  of  Cipsngo,  and  Cathay,  and  the  other  countries  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  at  the  extremity  of  India. 


No.  XV. 

CiaCtJMHAVIOATION   OF  AFRICA   BT  TUS  AM0ISNT8         • 

TnB  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  th»  Atlantic  coast  of  Af- 
rica 19  considered  by  modem  investigators  much  less  extensive  than  had 
been  imagined ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  any  practical  authority 
'or  the  belief  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  The  alleged  voyage  of 
Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  though  recorded  by 
PI'mv,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  others,  is  given  entirely  on  the  assertion  of 
Comolius  Nepos,  who  does  not  tell  from  whence  he  derived  his  informa* 


*  Blalte-Brnn,  Hist,  de  Geog.  torn.  i.  lib.  zvii. 

f  Idrm,  Grog  UniveraeUe,  torn.  xiv.     Note  fur  la  decouverte  de  1' Ajiienau*^ 
Vol.  nr.— li; 
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'Jun.    Poftidorjns  (cited  by  Stnbo)  gives  an  entiirly  (fiflferent  aoo^iti)|  ot 
chifl  voyage  and  rejects  it  with  contempt.* 

The  famous  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  is  tiipposed  to  haro 
taken  place  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Tho  Peri- 
plus  llannonid  remains,  a  brief  and  obscure  record  of  this  eipeditioii,  and 
a  subject  of  great  comment  and  controversy.  By  some  it  has  been  pro* 
Lioinccd  a  fictitious  work,  fabricated  among  the  Greeks,  but  its  authenti- 
city has  been  ably  vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
tliat  he  never  circumnavigated  the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Mons.  ds 
Bougainvillef  traces  his  route  to  a  promontory  which  he  named  the  West 
Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  Falmas,  about  five  or  six  degrees  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line,  whence  he  proceeded  to  another  promontory,  under  the 
same  parallel,  which  he  called  the  South  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  de 
lYes  Puntas.  Mons.  Gosselin,  however,  in  his  Researches  into  the  Geo> 
gniphy  of  the  Ancients,  (Tome  1,  p.  162,  &c.)  after  a  rigid  examination 
of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  determines  that  he  had  not  sailed  farther  south 
than  Cape  Non.  Pliny,  wlio  makes  Hanno  range  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Uie  straits  to  tlie  confines  of  Arabia,  had  never  seen  his  Peri- 
plus, but  took  his  idea  from  the  works  of  Xenophon  of  Lanipsaco.  The 
Greeks  surcharged  the  narration  of  the  voyager  with  all  kinds  of  fables, 
and  on  their  unfaitliful  copies,  Strabo  founded  many  of  his  assertioas. 
According  to  M.  Gosselin,  the  itineraries  of  Hanno,  of  Scylax,  Polybius, 
Statius,  Sebosus  and  Juba ;  the  recitals  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pliny, 
of  Plutarch,  and  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  tlie  same  results, 
and,  notwithstanding  tlieir  apparent  contradictions,  fix  the  limit  of  southern 
navigation  about  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Non,  or  Cape  Bojador. 

*  The  opinion  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula,  which  existed  among  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  Greeks,  several  centuries  prkir 
to  the  Christian  era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  any  known 
fa^ts ;  but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  considering  the  immensity  and  unity 
of  the  ocean ;  or  perhaps  on  more  ancient  traditions ;  or  on  ideas  produced 
by  the  Carthaginian  discoveries,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  those 
of  rhe  Egyptians  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  He  thinks  that  there  was  a 
Ycry  remote  period,  when  geography  was  much  more  perfect  Uian  in  tlie 


*  Goswlin,  Rrcherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens,  torn,  i  p   163,  &c 
t  Memoirs  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxvi. 
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tune  fif  the  Pbenicians  and  the  Greeks,  whose  knowledge  was  but  con- 
huied  tracen  of  what  had  previously  been  better  known. 

The  opinion  that  the  Indian  Sea  joined  the  ocean  was  admitted  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  until  the  Ume  of  Hipparchiis. 
[t  seemed  authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa  took  alter 
Cape  Aromata,  always  tending  westward,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored 
by  nayigatom. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa  rounded  off  to  mee 
the  eastern,  and  that  the  whole  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  much  to  the 
Dorthward  of  the  equator.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Crates,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  of  Aratus,  of  Cleanthes,  of  Qeomedes,  of  Stiabo, 
of  Pompouius  Mehi,  of  Macrobius,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a  different  system,  and  led  the  world  into  an  error, 
which  for  a  long  Ume  retarded  the  maritime  communication  of  Europe  and 
fndia.  He  supposed  that  the  seas  were  separated  into  distinct  basins,  and 
that  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  made  a  circuit  round  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as 
to  join  those  of  Asia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Subsequent  dis- 
coveries, instead  of  refuting  this  error,  only  placed  the  junction  of  the  con- 
tinents at  a  greater  distance.  Marin  us  of  Tyre,  and  Ptolemy,  adopted  this 
opink>n  in  their  works,  and  illustrated  it  in  their  maps,  which  for  centuries 
controlled  the  general  belief  of  mankind,  and  perpetuated  the  idea  Uiat 
Africa  extended  onward  to  the  south  pole,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  by  sea  at  the  coasts  of  India.  Still  there  were  geographers  who 
leaned  to  the  more  ancient  idea  of  a  communication  between  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  had  its  advocates  in  Spain,  and  was  main- 
tained by  Pomponins  Mela  and  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  was  believed 
abo  by  some  of  the  learned  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries ;  and  thus  was  kept  alive  until  it  was  acted  upon  so  vigo- 
rotialy  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  at  length  triumphantly  domon- 
Mrited  by  Vasco  do  Gama,  in  his  circumnavigadon  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
H(ipc. 
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No.  XVL 

or  THS   8HIP8   OF   COLUMBUS. 

In  remarkiiiiT  on  the  smallnesa  of  the  vessels  with  which  ColumbuK  mmlr 
his  first  voyage.  Dr.  Robertson  observes,  that,  **  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  bulk  and  construction  of  vessels  were  accommodated  to  the  short  anJ 
emsy  \*oyage8  along  the  coast,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  peHuim." 
We  have  many  proofs,  however,  that  even  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  large  ships  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  other  na- 
tions. In  an  edict  published  in  Barcelona,  in  1354,  by  Pedro  IV,  enforcing 
various  regulations  for  the  security  of  commerce,  mention  is  made  of  Catai- 
kmian  merchant  ships  of  two  and  three  decks  and  from  8,000  to  12,000 
quintals  burden. 

In  1419,  Alonzo  of  Aragon  hired  several  merchant  ships  to  transport 
artillery,  horses,  6lc,  from  Barcelona  to  Italy,  among  which  were  two, 
each  carr}'ing  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  which  it  is  computed  would 

require  a  vessel  of  at  least  600  tons. 

In  1 463,  mention  is  made  of  a  Venetian  ship  of  700  tons  which  arrived 

at  Barcelona  fn>m  England,  laden  with  wheat 

In  1497,  a  Caatilian  vessel  arrived  there  being  of  12,000  quintals  bur- 
den. These  arrivals  incidentally  mentioned  among  others  of  similar  size, 
as  happening  at  one  port,  show  that  large  ships  were  in  use  in  those  days.* 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  fitting  out  the  second  expedition  of  Columbus,  there 
were  prepared  in  the  port  of  Bermeo,  a  Caracca  of  1250  tons,  and  four 
ships,  of  from  150  to  450  tons  burden.  Their  destination,  however,  was 
altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  convoy  Muley  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish 
king  of  Granada,  from  the  coast  of  his  conquered  territory  to  Africa.! 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  Spanish  ports,  therefore) 
t*iat  those  of  Columbu?  were  of  so  small  a  size.  He  considered  them  b&A 
adapted  to  voyages  of  discover^;,  as  they  required  but  little  depth  of  water, 
and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely  coast  unknown  shores,  and  ex- 
plore bays  and  rivers.  He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  a  very  small 
%\rjp  for  this  service ;  such  was  Uie  caravel,  which  in  his  third  voyage  ho 

*  Capmany,  QoesUones  Crit«cas.     Quest  6. 
t  Arcfaivrs  de  Ind.  en  SeriUa. 
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dfopatehed  to  look  oot  for  an  opening  to  the  sea  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  \vhen  the  water  grow  too  shallow  for  his  vessel  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  Imrden. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  Columbus 
is  that  they  should  be  open  vessels :  for  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a- 
voyage  of  such  extent  and  peril  should  be  attempted  in  barks  of  so  foul  a 
eonstruetion.  This,  however,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Peter  Martjrr,  in 
bis  Decades  written  at  the  time ;  and  mention  is  made  occasionally,  in  the 
memoirs  relative  to  the  voyages  written  by  Columbus  and  his  son,  of  cer 
tain  of  his  vessels  being  without  decks.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  same 
vessel  as  a  ship,  and  a  caravel.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of  lato 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  caravel.  The  Chevalier  Bossi,  in 
his  dissertations  on  Columbus,  observes,  that  in  the  Mediterranean,  caravel 
designates  the  largest  class  of  ships  of  war  among  the  Mussulmans,  and 
that  in  Portugal,  it  means  a  small  vessel  of  from  120  to  140  tons  burden ; 
but  Columbus  sometimes  applies  it  to  a  vessel  of  forty  tons. 

I>u  Cange,  in  his  glossary,  considers  it  a  word  of  Italian  origin.  BossI 
thinks  it  either  Turkish  or  Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the  Eu> 
mpean  languages  by  the  Moors.  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  a  note  to  his 
Plymouth  oration,  considera  that  the  true  origin  of  the  word  is  given  in 
**  Penarii  Origines  linguc  Italics,"  as  follows :  ^  Caravela,  navigii  mino- 
ris  genus.    Lat  Carabus :  Graece  Karabron." 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a  vessel  of  a  small  size 
18  evident  from  a  naval  classification  made  by  king  Alonzo  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  firet  class  lie  enumerates  Nms^  or  large 
ships  which  go  only  with  sails,  some  of  which  have  two  masts,  and  othera 
but  one.  In  the  second  class  smaller  vessels  as  Carracas,  Fustas,  Balle- 
narss,  Plnazas,  CarabeUu^  6lc,  In  the  third  class  vessels  with  sails  and 
nan  as  Galleys,  Galoots,  Tardantes,  and  Soetias.* 

Bossi  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Columbus  to  Don  Raphael 
Xansis,  treasurer  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  an  edition  of  which  exists  in  the 
ubiic  library  at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  se  ^eral  wood-cuts  of 
sketches  made  with  a  pen,  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of  Columbus.  In  these  are  repre- 
sented vessels  which  are  probably  caravels.  They  have  high  bows  and 
stems,  with  castles  on  the  latter.  They  have  short  masts  with  large 
•qnare  sails.    One  of  them,  besides  sails,  has  benches  of  oars,  and  is  pro- 

"  Capmany,  Quest.  Cnt. 
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baU?  intended  tn  Teprescnt  a  galley.    They  are  all  evidendy 
■nail  size,  and  light  construction. 

In  a  work  called  **  Recherches  sur  le  Commerce,"  pablished  in  A]» 
sterdam,  1779,  is  a  plate  representing  a  vessel  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century.  It  is  taken  from  a  picture  in  the  church  of  SL  Giovaniii 
c  Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  bears  much  resemblance  to  thoee  said  to 
have  been  sketched  by  Columbus ;  it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which  ia  ex- 
tremely small  with  a  latine  sail.  The  mainmast  has  a  large  square  saiL 
rhe  vessel  has  a  high  poop  and  prow,  is  decked  at  each  end,  and  is  open 
in  the  centre. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  vessels  with  which 
Columbus  undertook  his  long  and  perilous  voyages,  were  of  this  light  and 
finail  construction ;  and  little  superior  to  the  small  craft  which  ply  on  riveni 
and  along  coasts  in  modem  days. 


No.  XVIL 

sours   OP   COLUKBUS   IN   niS   FIB8T   VOYAOB.* 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  one  of  the  Baliama  Islands,  at  present 
bearing  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and  which  is  also  known  as  Cat  Island, 
was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  contact  with  the  New  World. 
Navarrete,  however,  in  his  introduction  to  the  '*  Collection  of  Spanish 
Voyages  and  Discoveries  "  recently  published  at  Madrid,  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  must  have  been  Turk^s  Island,  one  of  the  same  group, 
situated  about  100  leagues  (of  20  to  the  degree)  S.  E.  of  San  Salvador. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  candidly  the  opinion  of  Navarrete, 
comparing  it  with  the  journal  of  Columbus,  as  published  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  and  with  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer  of  tins 
article,  who  has  been  much  among  these  islands. 

Columbus  describes  Guunahani,  on  which  he  landed,  and  to  which  he 

*  The  author  of  this  work  is  indebted  foi  this  able  examination  of  the  route 
of  Colnmbus  to  an  officer  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  whote  name  he 
reg^eta  the  not  being  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  has  been  greatly  benefited,  in 
^Tirious  parts  of  this  historyi  by  nautical  information  from  the  aame  intelli£^1lt 
voiiror. 
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piTC  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  as  bein^  a  beautiful  island,  and  very 
large ;  as  being  level,  and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  the  trees  of  whidi 
bore  fmit ;  as  having  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the 
centre ;  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  {X)pulation  ;  that  he  proceeded 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  his  boats  along  the  shore,  which  trended  to 
the  N.  N.  E.,  and  as  he  passed,  was  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  sevend 
villages.    Turk's  Island  does  not  answer  to  this  description. 

Turk's  Island  is  a  low  key  composed  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  lying 
north  and  south,  less  than  two  leagues  in  extent.  It  is  utterly  destitute 
ef  wood,  and  nas  not  a  single  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no  fresh 
water,  the  inhabitants  depending  entirely  on  cisterns  and  casks  in  which 
they  preserve  the  rain ;  neither  has  it  any  lake,  but  several  salt  ponds, 
which  furnish  the  sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk's  Island  cannot  be 
approached  on  the  east  or  northeast  side,  in  consequence  of  the  reef  that 
surrounds  it  It  has  no  harbor,  but  has  an  open  road  on  the  west  side, 
wlii<;h  vessels  at  anchor  there  have  to  leave  and  put  to  sea  whenever  the 
wind  comes  frt>m  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  usual  trade  breeze  of 
N.  £.  which  blows  over  the  island ;  for  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  there  is 
no  anchorage  except  close  to  it ;  and  when  the  wind  ceases  to  blow  from 
the  land,  vessels  remaining  at  their  anchors  would  be  swung  against  the 
rocks,  or  forced  high  upon  the  shore,  by  the  terrible  surf  that  then  prevails. 
The  unfrequented  road  of  the  Hawk's  Nest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
IS  even  more  dangerous.  This  island,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  cultivation,  furnishes  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  sheep  and 
norses.  The  inhabitants  draw  all  their  consumption  from  abroad,  with  the 
exception  offish  and  turtle,  which  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  supply  the 
principal  food  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  salt-works.  The  whole 
wealth  of  the  island  consists  in  the  produce  of  the  salt-ponds,  and  in  the 
fiiilvage  and  plunder  of  the  many  wrecks  which  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Turk's  Iskind,  therefore,  would  never  be  inhabited  in  a  savage 
state  of  society,  where  commerce  does  not  exist,  and  where  men  are 
obliged  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  which  tliey  people. 

Again :  when  about  to  leave  Guanaliani,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  to 
choose  which  to  vimt  of  a  great  niunber  of  islands  in  sight.  Now  ttiere 
18  no  land  visible  from  Turk's  Island,  excepting  tiio  two  salt  ke3rs  which 
ie  south  of  it,  and  with  it  form  the  group  known  as  Turk's  Islands.  The 
joainaj  of  Cdumbus  does  not  teU  us  what  course  he  steered  in  going 
from  Gnanahani  to  Concepcion,  but  he  states,  that  it  was  five  leaguei 
divtaDt  Gnom  tho  former*  and  that  the  current  was,  agauist  him  in  sailing  to 
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\i :  whereas  the  distance  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Gran  <}aico,  fififinsil 
by  Navamete  to  bo  the  Concepcion  of  Columbus,  is  nearly  dooMe,  md 
the  current  sets  constantly  to  the  W.  N.  W.  among  these  ishndB,  which 
would  be  favorable  in  going  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Cakos. 

From  Concepcion  Columbus  went  next  to  an  island  which  be  tn 
nine  leagues  off  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  which  he  gave  the  duk  of 
Femandina.  This  Navarrete  takes  to  be  little  Inagua,  distant  no  Ibm 
tfian  twenty-two  leagues  from  Gran  Caica  Besides,  in  going  to  Link 
Inagua,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  qnite  dose  to  three  islanb,  cm4i 
larger  than  Turk's  Island,  none  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  joonil. 
Columbus  describes  Femandina  as  stretching  twenty-eight  leagues  &  & 
and  N.  W.  whereas  Little  Inagua  has  its  greatest  length  of  four  leigfM 
in  a  S.  W.  direction.  In  a  word,  the  description  of  FenuuM&ia  bf 
nothing  in  common  with  Little  Inagua.  From  Femandina  Colamlne 
sailed  S.  E.  to  IsabeUa,  which  Navarrete  takes  to  be  Great  hagn: 
whereas  this  latter  bears  S.  W.  from  Little  Inagiu,  a  course  difibring  90^ 

from  the  one  foUowed  by  Columbus.  Again :  Columbus,  on  the  20th  of  N(^ 
vember,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  Guanahani  was  distant  eight  leagues  frooi 
Isabella :  whereas  Turk's  Island  is  thirty-five  leagues  from  Great  [na<rni* 

Leaving  Isabella,  Columbus  stood  W.  S.  W.  for  the  island  of  Cak 
and  fell  in  with  the  Islas  Arenas.  This  course  drawn  from  Great  hago^ 
would  meet  the  coast  of  Cuba  about  Port  Nine:  whereas  NaTinvte 
supposes  that  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys  south  of  the  JumeottVi 
and  which  bear  W.  N.  W.  from  Inagua :  a  course  difiering  45''  from  the 
one  ftteered  by  the  ships.  After  sailing  for  some  time  in  the  neigfaborfaocvl 
of  Cuba,  Columbus  finds  himself,  on  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  sea  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora,  surrounded  by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  w 
count  them :  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrete  places  him  off  Cape 
Moa,  where  there  is  but  one  small  island,  and  more  than  fifty  leagiie> 
distant  from  any  group  that  can  possibly  answer  the  description. 

Columbus  informs  us  that  San  Salvador  was  distant  from  Poit  Principe 
forty-five  leagues :  whereas  Turk's  Island  is  distant  from  the  poiiA 
supposed  by  Navarrete  to  be  the  same,  eighty  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that  he  had  folkiwed  il* 
i-oAst  for  an  extent  of  120  leagues.  Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  hii 
Utivmg  followed  its  windings,  there  still  remain  100.  Now,  Navarretr 
only  supposes  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  extent  of  eevetfJ 
leases. 

Such  are  the  most  important  difficulties  which  the  theory  of  Navarr^ 
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(An,  and  which  appear  insunnoantable.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  routo 
of  ColombiiB  as  recorded  in  his  journal,  and,  with  the  best  charts  before 
08,  fiTafnififl  how  it  agrees  with  the  popular  and  traditional  opinion,  that  he 
firf  t  landed  uu  the  island  of  San  Salvador. 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  Columbus  that,  on  the  1 1th  of  October, 
1492,  be  continued  steering  W.  S.  W.  until  sunset,  when  he  returned  to 
his  old  coorBe  of  west,  the  vessels  running  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an 
hour.  At  ten  o'clock  be  and  several  of  his  crew  saw  a  light,  which 
aeemed  like  a  torch  carried  about  on  land.  He  continued  running  on  four 
boars  longer,  and  had  made  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  farther  west, 
when  at  two  in  the  morning  land  was  discovered  ahead,  distant  two 
leagues.  The  twelve  leagues  which  they  ran  since  ten  o'clock,  with  the 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  land,  form  a  total  corresponding  essentially 
with  the  distance  and  situation  of  Watling's  Island  from  Sim  Salvador ; 
and  it  is  thence  presumed,  that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour  was  on  Wat- 
ling's  Island,  which  they  were  then  passing.  Had  the  light  been  seen  on 
land  ahead,  and  they  had  kept  running  on  four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  three 
leagues  an  hour,  they  must  have  run  high  and  dry  on  shore.  As  the 
admiral  himself  received  the  royal  reward  for  having  seen  this  light,  as  the 
6r8t  discovery  of  land,  Watling's  Island  is  believed  to  be  the  point  fot 
which  this  premium  was  granted. 

On  making  land,  the  vessels  were  hove  to  until  daylight  of  the  same 
13th  of  October ;  they  then  anchored  off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered 
with  forests,  and  extremely  populous. 

It  was  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  but  Columbus  gave  it  t}.e  name 
of  San  Salvador.  Exploring  its  coast,  where  it  ran  to  the  N.  N.  E.  he 
found  a  harbor  capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships.  This  descrip- 
tion corresponds  minutely  with  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  known  as  San 
Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  which  lies  east  and  west,  bending  at  its  eastern 
exiremity  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and  fertile  appearance. 
The  vessels  had  probably  drifted  into  this  bay  at  the  S.  E.  side  of  San 
Salvador,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  lying  to  for  daylight ;  nor  did 
Columbus,  while  remaining  at  the  island,  or  when  sailing  from  it,  open  the 
land  80  as  to  discover  that  what  he  had  taken  for  its  whole  length  waf«  but 
a  bend  at  one  end  of  it,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  island  lay  behinil, 
itretching  far  to  the  N.  W.  From  Guanahani,  Coliunbus  saw  so  many 
nther  iidan'lH  that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  next  to  visit.  The  Indians  sig- 
nified that  they  were  innumerable,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  abofve  a 

handrsd.     (fp  doteimined  to  go  to  the  largost  in  sight,  which  appeared  to 
Vol.  III.— 16* 
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hn  ahiiut  five  leagues  diKtant ;  mine  of  the  otheri»  were  oc^ier,  and  Mvie 
further  ftlT.  The  iHland  thu^  selected,  it  is  presumed,  wis  the  presenl 
•Hland  of  (JoiicepcioD ;  and  that  the  others  were  that  singular  belt  of  piroll 
i.vlands.  known  ai<  Ija  '"adena  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past  the  island  </ 
San  Salvador  in  a  S.  (j.  and  N.  \V.  direction  :  the  nearest  of  tlie  gmap 
(loin^  n«*urer  than  Concopcion,  while  the  rest  are  more  distant 

lii*avin}r  San  Salvador  in  the  aAemoon  of  the  I4th  for  the  island  tliitf 
selected,  tlie  hliijM  Uiy  by  during  t)ie  night,  and  did  not  reach  it  nntil  late 
in  the  following  day,  being  retarded  by  adveree  corrents.  Col  ambus  gave 
thifl  inland  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  dc  la  Concepcion :  he  does  not  men- 
tion cillier  its  bcaringn  fn>m  San  Salvador,  or  the  coarse  which  he  steered 
m  going  to  it.  Wc  know  that  in  all  this  neighborhood  the  current  set? 
strongly  and  constantly  to  the  W.  N.  W. ;  and  since  Columbns  had  the 
current  against  him,  he  muKt  have  been  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
to  the  E.  S.  E.  BemdeK,  when  near  Concepcion.  Colambus  sees  another 
island  to  fiic  westw^anl,  the  largest  he  had  yet  seen ;  but  he  tells  us  that 
he  anchored  off  Concc)x;ion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this  larger  island,  be- 
cauHe  ho  could  not  have  sailed  to  the  west.  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain 
tliat  C'oluinbus  did  not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Con- 
co))cioii ;  for,  from  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  as  there  could  be  no  other 
cuuHo,  he  could  not  sail  towards  that  quarter.  Now,  on  reference 
to  the  chart,  we  find  the  island  at  present  known  as  Concepcion  situ- 
atpd  E.  S.  E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a  corresponding  distance  of  five 
loaguoH. 

liOaving  Concepcion  on  the  16th  October,  Columbus  steered  tor  a  very 
largo  island  seen  to  the  westward  nine  leagues  off,  and  which  extended 
itself  twenty-eight  leagues  in  a  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction.  He  wa.s  be- 
calmed the  whole  day,  and  did  not  reach  the  island  until  the  following 
morning,  17th  October.  Ho  named  it  Fermmdina.  At  noon  he  made  sail 
again,  with  a  view  to  run  round  it,  and  reach  another  island  called  Samoet ; 
but  the  wind  being  at  S.  E.  by  S.,  the  course  he  wished  to  steer,  the  na- 
fivos  signified  that  it  would  be  easier  to  sail  round  this  island  \jy  running 
lo  the  N.  W.  with  a  fair  wind.  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
li.iviiig  run  two  leagues  found  a  marvelous  port,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
ur  ralhor  with  two  entrances,  for  tliore  was  an  island  which  shut  it  m 
roirplotely,  forming  a  noble  basin  within.  Sailing  out  of  this  haihor  by 
t)ie  oppiwito  ontrnnce  at  tho  N.  W.,  he  discovered  that  part  of  tlie  island 
winch  nms  eant  and  west.  The  natives  signified  to  him  that  this  ishod 
wan  smaller  than  SamoeN  and  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  return  towanb 
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tbe  kttcr.  It  bad  iiow  become  calm,  but  shortly  after  there  spmiig  np  a 
bieeie  from  W.  N.  W.,  which  was  ahead  for  the  course  they  had  been 
g^^^ijTig ;  8o  they  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  E.  S.  £.  in  order  to  get  an 
offiiig ;  for  the  weather  threatened  a  storm,  which  however  dissipated  itself 
in  rain.  The  next  day,  being  the  18th  October,  they  anchored  opposite  the 
r:aremity  of  Femandina. 

The  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accurately  to  the  island 
of  FaTnnt»j  which  lies  south  from  San  Salvador,  and  S.  W.  by  S.  from 
Concepcion.  The  only  inconsistency  is,  that  .Columbus  states  that  For- 
iwuMJiim  bore  nearly  west  from  Concepcion,  and  was  twenty-eight  leagues 
in  extent  This  mistake  must  have  proceeded  from  his  having  taken  the 
long  chain  of  keys  called  La  Cadena  for  port  of  the  same  Exuma ;  which 
continuous  appearance  they  naturally  assume  when  seen  from  Concep- 
cion,  for  they  run  in  the  same  S.  E.  and  N.  VV.  direction.  Their  bearings, 
when  seen  from  the  same  point,  arc  likewise  westerly  as  well  as  south- 
westeriy.  As  a  proof  that  such  was  the  case,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
after  having  approached  these  islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of  Feman- 
dina being  increased  to  his  eye,  he  now  remarks  that  it  was  twenty 
leagnes  long,  whereas  before  it  was  estimated  by  him  at  twenty-eight; 
he  now  discovers  that  instead  of  one  island  there  were  many,  and  altera 
his  coorse  southerly  to  reach  the  one  that  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  the  mind.  The  distance  from  Concepcion,  the  remarkable 
port  with  an  island  in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turning  off  to 
the  westward,  are  all  so  accurately  delineated,  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  chart  had  been  drawn  from  the  description  of  Columbus. 

On  the  19th  October,  the  ships  led  Femandina,  steering  S.  E.  with  the 

vind  at  north.     Sailing  three   nours  on    this  course,  they  discovered 

kimoet  to  the  east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  before 

noon.     Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrounded  by  rocks,  with  another 

reef  of  rocks  lying  between  it  and  Samoet.    To  Samoet  Columbus  gave 

tbe  name  of  Isabelb,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little  island,  that 

of  Cabo  del  Isleo ;  the  cape  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  Samoet  Columbus  called 

Cabo  de  I^gona,  and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor.    The 

little  island  lay  in  the  direction  from  Femandina  to  Isabella,  east  and  west. 

Fhe  coast  from  the  small  island  lay  westerly  twelve  leagues  to  a  cape, 

irhich  Columbus  called  Formosa  from  its  beauty  ;  this  he  believed  to  be 

n  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella,  with  another  one  between  thciu. 

reaving  Calio  L«ffana,  where  he  remained  until  the  30th  OcUiber.  Colum 
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ooB  Steered  to  the  N.  E.  towards  Cabo  del  Isleo,  bat  meeting  wHli  ilnvh 
inside  the  small  island,  be  did  not  come  to  anchor  until  the  diy  foOuirinf. 
Near  this  extremity  of  Isabella  they  found  a  lake,  from  which  the  dup 
were  supplied  unth  water. 

This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet,  agrees  so  accurately  in  its  dncrif- 
tion  with  Isla  Larga,  which  lies  east  of  Exuma,  that  it  is  only  neeeMiy 
to  read  it  with  the  chart  unfolded  to  become  convinced  of  the  identity. 

Having  resolved  to  visit  the  island  which  the  natives  called  Cobi,iii 
described  as  bearing  W.  S.  W.  from  Isabella,  Coiumbusleft  Cabo  del  Ubi 
at  midnight,  the  commencement  of  the  24th  October,  and  shaped  bbeooii 
accordingly  to  the  W.  S.  W.  The  wind  continued  light,  with  rrin,  all 
noon,  when  it  freshened  up.  and  in  the  evening  Cape  Veide,  the  8.  W. 
point  of  Fcmandina,  bore  N.  W.  distant  seven  leagues.  Aa  the  m^ 
became  tempestuous,  he  lay  to  until  morning,  drifting  according  to  the 
reckoning  two  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  made  sail  again  to  W.  S.  W.,  until  m 
o^clock,  when  he  had  run  five  leagues ;  he  then  steered  west  until  thra^ 
when  he  had  run  eleven  leagues,  at  which  hour  land  was  diseuiewt 
consisting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north  and  south,  and  distant  in 
leagues  from  the  ships.  Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  of  tbsM 
elands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena  ;  they  were  low,  and  five  or  a 
Wsrue*  :n  extent. 

The  distances  run  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  departure  taken  fnm 
Femandina  and  the  distance  from  these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  time  of 
discovering,  give  a  sum  of  thirty  leagues. '  This  sum  of  thirty  leagues  ii 
about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Femandma  or 
Exuma,  whence  Columbus  took  his  departure,  to  the  group  of  Muani^ 
which  lie  east  of  Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  wfaiek 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.  If  it  were  necessary  to  ao* 
count  for  the  difference  of  three  leagues  in  a  reckoning,  where  so  mod 
IS  given  on  conjecture,  it  would  readily  occur  to  a  seaman,  that  an  allov* 
ance  of  two  leagues  for  drift,  during  a  long  night  of  blowy  weather,  i 
but  a  small  one.  The  course  from  Exuma  to  the  Mucaras  is  about  S.  W. 
by  W.  The  course  followed  by  Columbus  dififers  a  little  from  this,  bat  tt 
it  was  his  intention,  on  setting  sail  from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.  S.  W.,  ai 
since  he  after^'ards  altered  it  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  so  it 
mns<H]uence  of  having  been  run  out  of  his  course  to  the  southward,  wbik 
lying  to  the  night  previous. 

Oct.  27  —At  sunrise  Cr'lumbns  set  sail  fnnn  the  islea  Arenas  or  Ma 
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caria,  for  an  island  called  Cuba,  stoering  S.  S.  W.  At  tlark,  lia\ing  roado 
aeventaen  leasee  on  that  coarse,  he  saw  the  land,  and  hove  his  ships  to 
until  morning.  On  the  28th  he  made  sail  again  at  S.  S.  W.,  and  entered 
a  beantiful  river  with  a  fine  harbor,  which  he  named  San  Salvador.  The 
ionroal  in  this  part  does  not  describe  the  localities  with  the  minuteness 
with  which  every  thing  has  hitherto  been  noted  ;  the  text  also  is  in  several 
places  obscure. 

This  port  of  San  Salvador  we  take  to  be  the  one  now  known  ss  Cara- 
telaa  Grandes,  aitoated  eight  lotignes  west  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe.  Its 
bearings  and  distance  from  the  Mu(^ra^  coincide  exactly  with  those  run 
by  Columbus ;  and  its  description  agrees,  as  for  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
charts,  with  the  port  which  he  Visited. 

Oct  39. — Leaving  this  port,  Columbus  stood  to  the  west  and  having 
sailed  six  leagues,  he  came  to  a  point  of  the  island  running  N.  W.,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  Punta  Gorda ;  and,  ten  leagues  farther,  another  stretch- 
ing easterly,  which  will  be  Punta  Curiana.  One  league  farther  he  disco- 
vered a  small  river,  and  beyond  this  another  very  large  one,  to  which  he 
Kave  the  name  of  Rio  de  Mares.  This  river  emptied  into  a  fine  basin  re- 
sembling a  lake,  and  having  a  bold  entrance :  it  had  for  landmarks  two 
round  nnountains  at  the  S.  W.,  and  to  the  W.  N.  W.  a  bold  promontory, 
suitable  for  a  fortification,  which  projected  far  into  the  sea.  This  we  take 
^o  be  the  fine  harbor  and  river  situated  west  of  Point  Curiana ;  its  distance 
corresponds  with  that  run  by  Columbus  from  Caravelas  Grandes,  which 
we  have  supposed  identical  with  Port  San  Salvador.  Leaving  Rio  de 
Mares  the  30th  of  October,  Columbus  stood  to  the  N.  W.  for  fifteen 
leagues*  when  he  saw  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  de 
Paloiaa.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  one  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Laguoa  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  cape  was  a  river,  distant,  according  to 
the  natives,  four  days*  journey  from  Uie  town  of  Cuba ;  Columbus  deter- 
mined  therefore  to  make  for  it 

Having  lain  to  all  night,  he  reached  the  river  on  the  31st  of  October, 
but  found  that  it  was  too  shallow  to  admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  what  is  now  known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  was  a  cape 
snnonoded  by  shoals,  and  another  projected  still  farther  out.  Between 
these  two  capes  was  a  bay  capable  of  receiving  small  vej^seis.  The  iden- 
tity liere  of  the  description  with  the  coast  near  Laguna  de  Moron  scemh 
feiy  clear.  The  cape  east  of  Laguna  de  Moron  coincides  with  Cape 
PkJfnas,  the  Laguna  de  Moron  with  the  shoal  river  described  by  Colum- 
fiiiii  •  aiid  in  ^  western  point  of  entrance,  with  the  island  of  Cabrion 
"  Vot.  111.— 16* 
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opprvite  it,  we  recogfnize  the  two  prujecting  capes  he  speaks  of,  withwIdH 
appeared  to  be  a  bay  between  them.  This  all  is  a  remarkable  eombintiGii 
ditficalt  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  same  spot  which  Cdiimbiis  fis* 
itcd  and  described.  Further,  the  coast  from  the  port  of  San  Salfidoi 
had  run  west  to  Rio  de  Mares,  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  and  frooi 
Rio  de  Mares  it  had  extended  N.  W.  fifteen  leagues  to  Cabo  de  PsIonx; 
all  of  which  agrees  fully  with  what  has  been  here  supposed.  The  wind 
liaving  shifted  to  north,  which  was  contrary  to  the  course  they  had  been 
t^cering,  the  vessels  bore  up  and  returned  to  Rio  de  Mares. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of  Rio  de  Mares  id  gt 
ir  quest  of  Babeque,  an  island  believed  to  abound  m  gold,  and  to  lie  E.  by 
S.  from  that  port.  liaving  sailed  eight  leagues  viith  a  fair  wind,  they 
came  to  a  river,  in  which  may  be  recognized  the  one  which  lies  jnsi  wei4 
of  Punta  Gorda.  Four  leagues  farther  they  saw  another,  which  they  called 
Rio  del  Sol.  It  appeared  very  large,  but  they  did  not  stop  to  examine  it, 
as  the  wind  was  fair  to  advance.  This  we  take  to  be  the  river  now  known 
as  Sabann.  Columbus  was  now  retracing  his  steps,  and  had  made  twelve 
leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  but  in  going  west  from  Port  San  Salvador  to 
Rio  de  Marcs,  he  had  run  seventeen  leagues.  San  Salvador,  therefoie, 
remains  five  leagues  east  of  Rio  del  Sol ;  and,  accordingly,  on  reference 
to  the  chart,  wc  find  Caravelas  Grandes  situated  a  corresponding  distance 
from  Sahana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which  makes  in  all  eighteen 
leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  Columbus  came  to  a  cape  which  he  called 
Cabo  de  Cuba,  probably  from  supposing  it  to  be  the  extremity  of  that 
island.  This  corresponds  precisely  in  distance  from  Punta  Curiana  with  the 
lesser  island  of  Guajava,  situated  near  Cuba,  and  between  which  and  the 
greater  Guajava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in  running  in  for  Port  San 
Salvador.  Either  he  did  not  notice  it,  from  his  attention  being  engrossed 
oy  the  magnificent  island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  his  vessels 
may  have  been  drifted  through  the  passage,  which  is  two  leagues  wide, 
while  lying  to  the  night  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Port  San  Salvador. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night,  in  the  morning  the 
ships  passed  a  point  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a  gnlf 
tb.at  made  into  the  S.  S.  W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  separated  Cuba 
frwtn  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  a  large  basin  between  two 
tnouiitnins.  He  could  not  determine  whether  or  not  this  was  an  arm  of 
the  Hi« ;  for  not  finiing  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  he  put  to  sea  again, 
tifncc  it  wonld  appear  that  Columbus  must  have  partly  sailed  round  th^ 
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foiallcr  Guajava,  which  he  took  to  bo  the  extremity  of  Cuba,  without 
being  aware  that  a  few  hours*  sail  would  have  taken  him,  by  this  channel, 
to  Port  San  Salvador,  his  first  discovery  in  Cuba,  and  so  back  to  the  same 
Rio  del  Sol  which  be  had  passed  the  day  previous.  Of  the  two  mountains 
seen  on  both  sides  of  this  entrance,  the  principal  one  corresponds  with  the 
peak  called  Alto  de  Jaan  Daune,  which  lies  seven  leagues  west  of  Punta 
•le  Matemilios.  The  wind  continuing  north,  he  stood  east  fourteen  leagues 
firom  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  the  lesser  island  ol  Guajava. 
It  is  here  rendered  sure  that  the  point  of  little  Guajava  was  believed  by 
Imn  to  be  the  extrenaty  of  Cuba ;  for  ha  speaks  of  the  land  mentioned  as 
lying  to  leevrard  of  the  above-mentioned  gulf  as  being  the  island  of  Bohio, 
and  says  that  he  discovered  twenty  leagues  of  it  running  £.  S.  E.  and 
W.  N.  W. 

On  the  14th  November,  having  lain  to  all  night  with  a  N.  E.  wind,  he 
detennined  to  seek  a  port,  and  if  he  found  none,  to  return  to  those  which 
he  had  left  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  east 
of  Mttle  Gnajava  he  supposed  to  be  Bohio.  He  steered  E.  by  S.  therefore 
sii  leagues,  and  then  stood  in  for  the  land.  Here  he  saw  many  ports  and 
islands ;  but  as  it  blew  fresh,  with  a  heavy  sea,  he  dared  not  enter,  but  ran 
the  coast  down  N.  W.  by  W.  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  where  he 
saw  a  clear  entrance  and  a  port,  in  which  he  stood  S.  S.  W.  and  a  forwards 
S.  E.,the  navigation  being  all  clear  and  open.  Here  Columbus  beheld  so 
many  islaiids  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  were  very  lody, 
and  eofered  with  trees.  Columbus  called  the  neighboring  sea  Mar  de 
Nucstia  Sefiora,  and  to  the  harbor  near  the  entrance  to  these  islands  he 
gave  the  name  of  Puerto  del  Principe.  This  harbor  he  says  he  did  not 
enter  until  the  Sunday  following,  which  was  four  days  after.  This  part 
of  the  text  of  Columbus's  journal  is  confused,  and  there  are  also  anticipa- 
Hons,  as  if  it  had  been  written  subsequently,  or  mixed  together  in  copying. 
U  appears  evident,  that  while  lying  to  the  night  previous,  with  the  wind  at 
N.  £.,  the  ships  had  drifted  to  the  N.  W.,  and  been  carried  by  the  powerful 
current  of  the  Bahama  channel  far  in  the  same  direction.  When  they 
bcre  ap,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  ports  which  they  had  left  in  tlie  islaad 
of  Cuba,  they  fell  in  to  leeward  of  them,  and  now  first  discovered  the 
aumcrous  group  of  islands  of  which  Cayo  Romano  is  the  principal.  The 
current  of  this  channel  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  have  carried  the  vessels  to 
the  westward  a  distance  of  20  leagues,  which  is  what  they  had  run  east^ 
eriy  since  leaving  Cape  Cuba,  or  Guajava,  for  it  had  acted  upon  then 
during  a  period  of  thirty  honm.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
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ti  these  keyn  with  tbr«e  abont  Cayo  Romuio;  far  they  ue  the  only  micf 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Caba  that  are  not  of  a  loir  and  swampj  iHitiire.bal 
lar|n>  and  loftr.  They  tnekne  a  free,  open  navigatioD,  and  abundanee  of 
fine  harbury,  in  late  yean  the  resurt  of  pirates,  who  found  aeenri^  and 
concealment  for  thcniselveA  and  their  prizes  in  the  recciasei  of  these  Mt? 
keys.  From  the  deseripCion  of  Colombas,  the  remeh  most  hate  entered 
oetween  the  islands  of  Baril  and  Pkcedon,  and  aailing  mkmg  Cayo  Romano 
nn  a  8.  E.  coume,  have  reached  in  another  day  their  old  cmising  groond  in 
the  neighborhood  of  W^r  Gnajava.  Not  only  Colombos  does  not  tell  m 
here  of  his  having  changed  his  anchorage  amongst  these  keys,  b«t  bis 
jotimal  does  not  even  mention  his  hsving  anchored  at  all,  until  the  lelom 
frum  the  ineflbctaa)  search  after  Babeque.  It  is  dear,  from  what  has 
been  paid,  that  it  wab  not  in  Port  Principe  that  the  vessels  anchored  on  this 
occasion ;  but  it  conld  not  have  been  very  distant,  since  Columhos  went 
from  the  ships  in  his  boats  on  the  18th  November,  to  place  a  cross  at  ita 
entrance.  Tie  had  probably  seen  the  entrance  from  without,  when  sailing 
east  from  Gnajava  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  identity  of  this  port 
with  the  one  now  known  a^  Neuvitas  el  Principe  seems  certain,  from  the 
description  of  its  cfitrance.  Columbus,  it  appears,  did  not  visit  its  interior. 
On  t}ic  1 9th  November  the  ^hips  sailed  again,  in  quest  of  Babeqne. 
At  simKot  Port  Principe  bore  S.  S.  W.  distant  seven  leagues,  and  having 
Milcd  all  night  at  N.  £.  by  N.  and  until  ten  o'clock  of  the  next  day  (90th 
November),  they  had  run  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  on  that  coarse. 
Tlic  wind  blowing  from  E.  S.  E.,  which  was  the  direction  in  which  Babe- 
que was  supposed  to  lie,  and  the  weather  being  foul,  Columbns  determined 
to  return  to  Port  Principe,  which  was  then  distant  twenty-five  leagues. 
Ho  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve  leagues,  lest  the  In- 
dians wh(»m  ho  had  brought  from  San  Salvador,  which  lay  eight  leagues 
from  Isalwlla,  should  make  their  escape.  Thus,  in  sailing  N.  E.  by  N 
from  near  Port  Principe,  Columbus  had  approached  within  a  short  distance 
of  Isabella.  Tihtt  island  was  then,  according  to  his  calculations,  thirty- 
seven  IcagiK's  from  Port  Principe ;  and  San  Salvador  was  forty-five  leagues 
from  the  same  point  The  first  differs  but  eight  leagues  from  the  truth, 
the  latter  nine ;  or  from  the  actual  distance  of  Neuvitas  el  Principe  from 
Isla  lATfTti  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let  us  now  call  to  mind  the  conr<«e 
made  by  Columbns  in  going  from  Isabella  to  Cuba ;  it  was  first  W.  S.  W^ 
ihon  wert,  and  aflcrwards  S.  S.  W.  Having  consideration  for  the  diflerert 
diiitanr4?s  run  on  each,  these  3neld  a  medium  course  not  nviterially  (filfersnt 
<Wmi  H.  W.    SttilhiK  then  8.  W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  had  reached  Port 
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San  Salvador,  on  tne  coast  of  Cuba.  Making  afterwards  a  course  of 
N  K.  by  N.  from  off  Port  Principe,  he  was  goinir  in  the  direction  of  Isa- 
bella. Hence  we  deduce  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
lay  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the  whole  combination  is  thus  bound  to- 
gether and  established.  The  two  islands  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  aame  90th  November,  must  have  been  some  of  the  keys  which  lie 
west  of  the  Jumentoa.  Running  back  towards  Port  Principe,  Columbns 
nmde  it  at  dark,  but  found  that  he  hod  been  carried  to  the  westward  by  the 
correnta.  This  furnishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  t!ie  Bahama  channel ;  for  it  wiil  be  remembered  that  he  ran  over  to 
Cuba  with  a  fair  wind.  After  contending  for  four  days,  until  the  24th 
November,  with  light  winds  against  the  force  of  these  currents,  he  arrived 
at  length  opposite  the  level  island  whence  he  had  set  out  the  week  before 
when  going  to  Babeque. 

We  are  thus  accidentally  informed  that  the  point  from  which  Colum- 
bus startod  in  search  of  Babeque  was  the  same  island  of  Guajava  the 
leaaer,  which  lies  west  of  Neuvitas  el  Principe.  Further :  at  first  ho 
flared  not  enter  into  the  opening  between  the  two  moimtains,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  the  sea  broke  upon  them ;  but  having  sent  the  boat  ahead,  the 
vessels  followed  in  at  S.  W.  and  then  W.  into  a  fine  harbor.  The  level 
island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another  island  formed  a  secure  basin  capa- 
ble of  aheHering  all  the  navy  of  Spain.  This  level  island  resolves  itself 
then  into  our  late  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  little  Gua* 
Java,  and  the  entrance  east  of  it  becomes  identical  with  tlie  gulf  above 
mentioned  which  lay  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  and  which  gulf  appeared  to  divide  Cuba 
from  Bohio.  Our  course  now  becomes  a  plain  one.  On  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, Columbus  sailed  ^m  Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given  by  him  to 
the  port  last  described)  at  sunrise,  and  stood  for  the  cape  at  the  8.  £S« 
which  he  caUed  Cabo  de  Pico.  In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Ihe  high 
peak  already  spoken  of  as  the  Alto  do  Juan  Daune.  Arrived  off  this  he 
saw  another  cape,  distant  fifteen  leagues,  and  still  farther  another  five 
leagues  beyond  it,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Campana.  The  first  must  be 
that  sow  known  as  Point  Padre,  the  second  Point  Mulas  :  their  distances 
from  Alto  d^"  Juan  Danne  are  underrated ;  but  it  requires  no  little  experi- 
ence to  estimate  correctly  the  distances  of  the  bold  headlands  of  Cuba,  as 
seen  through  the  pure  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  island. 

Having  passed  Point  Mulas  in  the  night,  on  the  37th  Columbus  looked 
bto  the  deep  bay  that  lies  S.  £.  of  it  and  seeins;  the  bold  projecting  head' 
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nmd  tliat  makcii  out  between  Port  Nipe  tnd  IVxt  Banes,  with  thotr  duep 
bays  on  each  side  of  it,  he  sappoaeJ  it  to  be  an  annof  the  tea  di?i£ng  oob 
land  frucn  another  with  an  island  between  them. 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a  short  time,  Cdumbos  arrived  in  the  ere* 
ning  of  the  27th  at  Baracoa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo. 
From  Cabo  del  Pico  to  Puerto  Santo,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  he  had 
passed  no  fewer  tlisn  nine  good  ports  and  five  rivers  to  Cape  f^nrpfw, 
and  thence  to  Puerto  Santo  eight  more  rivers,  each  with  a  good  port ;  all 
uf  which  may  be  found  on  the  chart  between  Aho  de  Juan  Dame  and 
Baracoa.  By  keeping  near  the  coast  he  had  been  assisted  to  the  S.  K  by 
the  eddy  current  of  the  Baliama  channel.  Sailing  from  Puerto  Santo  oi 
Baracoa  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  reached  the  extremity  of  Coba  the 
following  day,  and  striking  off  upon  a  wind  to  the  S.  E.  in  search  of  Ba- 
bequc,  which  lay  to  the  N.  £.,  ho  came  in  sight  of  Bohto,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  IlispaniohL 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  tells  us  that  he  had  coasted  it  a 
distance  of  120  leagues.  Albwing  twenty  leagues  of  this  distance  for 
his  having  followpd  the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  remaining  100  mea- 
tiured  from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Cabrion  Key,  which  we  have 
supposed  the  western  boundary  of  his  discoveries. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  form  no  objection  to  what 
has  been  hero  advanced ;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  instrument  which  he 
made  use  of  to  measure  tlie  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
out  of  order  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  places  his  first  discovery^ 
Guanahani,  in  the  latitude  of  Ferro,  which  is  about  27^  30'  north.  San 
Salvador  we  find  in  24"^  30'  and  Turk's  Island  in  21^  30' :  botii  are  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  conceive  an  error  of  three 
than  one  of  six  degrees. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  us  now  examine  how 
hi^orical  records  agree  with  the  opinion  here  supported,  that  the  island  of 
Son  Salvador  was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  contact  with 
the  Now  World.  Herrera,  who  is  considered  the  most  faithful  and 
autlientic  of  Spanish  historians,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Indies  towards 
thn  ye:ir  1600.  In  describing  the  voyage  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  made 
to  Plorida  in  1512,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  i*  "  Leaving  Aguada 
in  Porto  Ri^o,  they  steered  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  in  five  days  arrived 


*  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.,  deoad.  L  lib.  ix.  cap.  10. 
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iir  an  idmd  called  £)  Viejo,  in  latitude  22^  30'  nortli.  Tlie  next  day  they 
iRiTod  at  a  amaD  ialand  of  the  Lucayoe,  called  Caycoe.  On  the  eighth 
day  they  anchored  at  another  island  called  Yaguna  in  24^,  on  the  eighth 
day  oat  frocn  Porto  Rico.  Thence  they  passed  to  the  island  of  Manuega, 
in  34^  SC/,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  Guandiani,  which  is  in 
25^  40'  north.  This  island  of  Guanahani  was  the  first  discovered  by 
Colambua  on  his  first  voyage,  and  which  he  called  San  Salvador."  Th^ 
k  the  subetance  of  the  renuu'ks  of  Herrera,  and  is  entirely  conclusive  as 
to  the  location  of  San  Salvador.  The  latitudes,  it  is  true^  are  all  placed 
higher  than  we  now  know  them  to  be ;  that  of  San  Salvador  being  such 
as  to  correspond  with  no  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  the  Berry 
lalanda,  which  are  seventy  leagues  distant  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Cuba :  whereas  Columbus  tells  us  that  San  Salvador  was  only  forty-five 
leagues  from. Port  Principe.  But  in  those  infant  days  of  navigation,  the 
instnunents  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
tables  of  declinations  for  deducing  the  latitude,  must  have  been  so  imperfect 
as  to  place  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time  below  the  most  mechan- 
ical one  of  the  present 

The  second  island  arrived  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  northwestern 
course,  was  one  of  the  Caycoe ;  the  first  one,  then,  called  El  Viejo,  must 
have  been  Turk's  Island,  which  lies  S.  £.  of  the  Caycoe.  The  third 
island  they  came  to  was  probably  Mariguana ;  the  fourth.  Crooked  Island ; 
and  the  fifth,  Isla  Larga.  Lastly  they  came  to  Guanahani,  the  San  Salva- 
dor of  Columbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  with  Turk's  Island,  where 
do  we  find  the  succession  of  islands  touched  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  his 
way  from  Porto  Rico  to  San  Salvador  7"^  No  stress  has  been  laid,  in  these 
remarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  has  been  preserved  to  San 
Salvador,  Concepcion,  and  Port  Principe,  with  those  given  by  Columbus, 
though  traditional  usage  is  of  vast  weight  in  such  matters.  Geographical 
proof,  of  a  conclusive  kind  it  is  thought,  has  been  advanced,  to  enable  the 
world  to  remain  in  its  old  hereditary  belief  that  the  present  island  of  San 
Salvador  is  the  spot  wliere  Columbus  first  set  foot  upon  the  New  World. 
Bstabliahed  opinions  of  the  kind  should  not  be  lightly  molested     It  is  a 


•  In  the  first  ohapter  of  Herrera's  description  of  the  Indies,  appended  to 
his  hifstory,  m  another  scale  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  corroborales  the 
ibove.  It  begins  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  N.  W.,  and  runs  down  to  thn  8.  EL 
It  16  thought  nnneceaaary  to  cite  it  particularly. 
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j^ood  O.J  rule,  tliat  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  corioiu  feMudi  M  weU  n 
terriUirial  dealings,  **  Do  not  disturb  the  ancient  hmdmarks." 

NoU  to  tke  Revutd  Edition  of  1848.— The  Baron  de  Homboldty  ia  kii 
**  Ezamen  critique  de  rhistoire  de  la  geographic  da  noareaa  continent,"  pJb* 
tiifaed  in  1837*  speaks  repeatedly  in  high  terms  of  the  ability  displayed  in  tho 
abore  examination  of  the  route  of  Columbus,  and  argues  at  great  length  and 
quite  conclusively  In  support  of  the  opinion  contained  in  it.  Above  all,  be  pro- 
duces a  document  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  great  importance  of  which  had 
been  discovered  by  M  Valeknaer  and  himaelf  in  1832.  This  is  a  map  made 
in  1500  by  that  able  mariner  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  accompanied  Ctdambos  ia 
his  s<^:ond  voyage  and  sailed  with  other  of  the  discoverers.  In  this  map,  of 
which  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  gives  an  engraving,  tlie  islands  as  laid  down  agree 
completely  wiih  the  bearings  and  distances  given  in  the  joomal  of  Colnmbosb 
and  establishes  the  identity  of  San  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  and  Guanaham. 

"  I  feci  happy,*'  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '<  to  be  enabled  to  destroy  the  incer- 
titudes (which  rested  on  this  subject)  by  a  document  as  ancient  as  it  ii  nnknown; 
a  document  which  confirms  irrevocably  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Washington 
Ir\-ing  has  given  in  his  work  against  the  hypotheses  of  the  Turk*s  Island." 

In  the  present  revised  edition  the  author  feels  at  liberty  to  give  the  merit 
of  the  very  masterly  paper  on  the  route  of  Columbus,  where  it  is  justly  doe.  It 
was  furnished  hiiu  at  Madrid  by  the  late  commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  United  States  navy,  whose  modesty  shrunk  from  affixing  hJi 
name  to  an  article  so  calculated  to  do  him  credit,  and  which  baa  aince  rhal* 
lenged  the  high  eulogiums  of  men  of  nautical  science. 


No.  XVIII. 

PRINCIPLES   UPON  WHICH  THE  SUMS  MENTIONED  EN  THIS  WOKS 
HATE   BEEN   REDUCED   INTO   MODERN   CURRENCY. 

In  the  reign  of  FcnLuand  and  Isabella  the  mark  of  silver,  which  was  equal 
to  8  ounces  or  to  50  castillanos  was  divided  into  65  real?,  and  each  real  into 
34  maravedis ;  so  that  there  were  2210  maravedis  in  the  mark  of  silver 
Among  otiier  silver  coins  there  was  the  real  of  8,  which  consisting  of  8 
resla,  was,  within  a  small  fraction,  the  ei^th  pait  of  a  mark  of  sthcr.  on 
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9CC  ounce.    Of  the  gold  coins  then  in  circulation  the  castillano  or  dchh 
tff  la  vanda  was  worth  490  marevedis,  and  the  ducado  383  maniTedis. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravedi  had  remained  unchanged  in  Spain  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  a  sum  of  the  time  of  Fcr- 
(finana  and  Isabella  into  a  con'espondent  sum  of  current  money ;  but  by 
tfie  aucceaatve  depreciations  of  the  coin  of  Vellon,  or  mixed  metals,  issued 
since  that  period,  the  real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  liad  replaced  tiio 
ancient  currency,  were  reduced  toMmrds  the  year  1700,  to  about  a  tiiird  if 
the  old  real  and  maravedi,  now  known  as  the  real  and  maravedi  of  silver. 
As,  however,  the  ancient  piece  of  8  reals  was  equal  approximately  to  the 
ounce  of  silver,  and  the  duro,  or  dollar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise 
equal  to  an  ounce,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  Indeed,  in  Spanish 
America,  the  dollar,  instead  of  being  divided  into  20  reals,  as  in  Spain,  ir 
divided  into  only  8  parts  called  rrals,  which  evidently  represent  the  rerj 
of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  the  dollar  does  the  real  of  8. 
Bat  the  ounce  of  silver  was  anciently  worth  276^  maravedis ;  the  dollar, 
therefore,  is  likewise  equal  to  276^  maravedis.  By  converting  then  the 
sums  mentioned  in  this  work  into  maravedis,  they  have  been  afterwards 
reduced  into  dollars  by  dividing  by  276^. 

There  is  still,  howeveft  another  calculation  to  be  made,  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any  sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in  for- 
mer times.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  variation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves.  In  Europe,  previous  to  the  dlfi« 
oovery  of  the  New  Worid,  an  ounce  of  gold  commanded  an  amount  of  fotAl 
or  labor  which  would  co^t  three  ounces  at  the  present  day ;  hence  an 
ounce  of  gold  was  then  estimated  at  three  times  its  present  value.  At 
the  same  time  an  ounce  of  silver  commanded  an  amount  which  at  present 
costs  4  ounces  of  silver.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  value  of  gokl  and 
sUver  varied  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  all  other 
coomiodities.  This  is  owing  to  there  having  been  much  more  silver 
brought  from  the  New  World,  with  respect  to  the  ^|uantity  previou&ly  in 
drculation,  than  there  has  been  of  gold.  In  the  15th  century  one  ounce 
of  gold  was  equal  to  about  12  of  silver ;  and  now,  in  the  year  1827,  it  is 
eichanged  against  16. 

Hence  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  three  when  ii 
goM,  and  by  four  when  expressed  in  silver.* 

•  See  Caballero  Pesos  y  Medldas.  J.  B.  Say.  Eoonomie  Politiqiie. 
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It  i9  expedient  to  add  that  the  dollar  is  reckoned  in  this  work  at  100 
cents  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  fimr  shiflingi  ni  ■» 
fieoce  of  £n^Innd. 


No.  XIX. 

PRESTER    JOHH: 


Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Per^an  Presiegani  or  PereUigunt  wW 
signifies  apostolique ;  or  Prtschtak'Gtham^  angel  of  the  worU.  fc  ' 
the  name  of  a  potent  Christian  monarch  of  shadowy  renown,  wbo6e  dooii' 
ions  were  placed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes  in  the  reno^ 
parts  of  Asia  and  sometimes  in  Africa,  and  of  whom  sach  contiaiiietorf 
accounts  were  given  by  the  travelers  of  those  days  that  the  very  cb* 
ence  cither  of  him  or  his  kingdom  came  to  be  considered  doobcful.  tt 
now  appears  to  be  admitted,  that  ttiere  really  was  such  a  poteatiteiBi 
remote  part  of  Asia.  He  was  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  a  sect  epRii 
throughout  Asia,  and  taking  its  name  and  origin  from  NefltoriaSi  i 
Christian  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  first  vague  reports  of  a  Christian  potentate  in  the  interior  of  Aa 
or  as  it  was  then  called  India,  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  CnMdaii 
who  it  is  supposed  gathered  them  from  the  Syrian  merchanta  who  tfwM 
to  the  very  confines  of  China. 

In  subsequent  ages,  when  the  Portuguese  in  their  tra\'«l8  and  jop^ 
discovered  a  Ciiristian  king  among  the  Abyssinians,  called  BaleeUte 
they  confounded  him  with  the  potentate  already  spoken  of.  Nor  vif  the 
blunder  extraordinary,  since  the  original  Prestcr  John  was  said  to  reigo 
over  a  remote  part  of  India ;  and  the  ancients  included  in  that  name  Ethii^ 
pia  and  all  tJie  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  bordering  ou  the  Red  Seti>" 
on  the  commercial  route  from  Egypt  to  India. 

Of  the  Prester  John  of  India  we  have  reports  furnished  by  Willii^ 
Ruysbiook,  commonly  called  Rubruqois,  a  Franciscan  friar  sent  by  U*** 
rx,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  convert  the  Grand  Ebi^ 
According  to  him,  Prester  John  vitus  originally  a  Nestorian  priest,  wfao^ 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  made  himself  king  of  the  Naymans,  all  No^ 
riao  Christians.     Carpi ni,  a  Franciscan  friar,  sent  by  pope  InnootfoC  ' 
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1945  to  convert  the  Mongols  of  Persia,  says,  that  Ocoday,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Gbengis  Khan  of  Tartary,  marched  with  an  army  against  the  Christians 
of  Grand  India.  The  king  of  that  country,  who  was  called  Prester  John, 
came  to  their  succor.  Having  had  figures  of  men  made  of  hronze,  he  had 
them  faMened  on  the  saddles  of  horses,  and  put  fire  within,  with  a  man 
behind  with  a  bellows.  When  they  came  to  battle  these  horses  were  put  in 
the  advance,  and  the  men  who  were  seated  behind  the  figures,  threw  some* 
thing  into  the  fire,  and  blowing  with  their  bellows,  made  such  a  smoke 
that  the  Tartars  were  quite  covered  with  it  They  then  fell  on  them, 
dispatched  many  with  their  arrows,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight 

Marco  Polo  (1271)  places  Prester  John  near  the  great  wall  of  China, 
to  the  north  of  Chan-si,  in  Teudich,  a  populous  region  full  of  cities  and 
caides. 

Mandeville  (1332)  makes  Prester  sovereign  of  Upper  India  (Asia), 
with  four  thousand  islands  tributary  to  him. 

When  John  II,  of  Portugal,  was  pushing  his  discoveries  along  tiie 
African  coast,  he  was  informed  that  350  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  king- 
dom of  Benin  in  the  profound  depths  of  Africa,  there  was  a  puissant 
monarch,  called  Ogave,  who  had  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  surrounding  kings. 

An  African  prince  assured  him,  also,  that  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo 
there  was  a  sovereign  who  professed  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the 
Christians,  and  was  king  of  a  Mosaic  people. 

King  John  now  supposed  he  had  found  traces  of  the  real  Prester 
John,  with  whom  he  was  eager  to  form  an  alliance  religious  as  well  as 
commercial.  In  1487  he  sent  envoys  by  land  in  quest  of  him.  One  was 
a  gentleman  of  his  household,  Pedro  de  Covilham ;  the  other,  Alphonso 
de  Paiva.  They  went  by  Naples  to  Rhodes,  thence  to  Cairo,  thence  to 
Aden  on  the  Ambian  Gulf  above  the  month  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  rendezvous  at  Cairo.  Al- 
nhonso  de  Paiva  sailed  direct  for  Ethiopia ;  Pedro  de  Covilham  for  the 
Indies.  The  latter  passed  to  Calicut  and  Goa,  where  he  embarked  for 
^fida  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  thence  returned  to  Aden,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Cairo.  Here  he  learned  that  his  coadjutor,  Alphonso  de 
Paiva,  had  died  in  that  city.  He  found  two  Portuguese  Jews  waiting  for 
him  with  fresh  orders  from  king  John  not  to  give  up  his  researches  aflei 
Prester  John  until  he  found  him.  Gne  of  the  Jews  he  sent  back  with  n 
joamai  aiKl  verbal  accounts  of  his  travels.  With  the  other  he  set  ofl* 
again  for  Aden ;  thence  to  Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pcraiag 
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wtiffv  all  the  rich  in<*rchaiidi«e  of  the  East  wu  ht^jmgbi  to  be  CnuHpcKtod 
th^mv  b^  Syria  and  Egrpt  into  Earope. 

liavini^  taken  note  of  every  thing  here,  he  embarlBed  oo  the  Red  Sea. 
and  arrived  at  the  court  of  an  Abyaeinian  prince  named  Eecander,  (the  An- 
bic  vernlon  of  Alexander,)  whom  he  considered  the  real  Preater  John.  The 
prince  received  him  gracioofflv,  and  manifested  a  diapoeition  to  &var  thr 
obiect  of  his  embassy,  bat  died  soddenly,  and  his  snccegor  Nant  refused 
to  let  Covilham  depart,  bat  kept  him  for  many  years  about  his  person,  as 
his  prime  councilor,  lavishing  on  him  wealth  and  honors.  After  all, 
lht!i  was  not  the  real  Prmter  John ;  who,  as  has  been  obserred,  wm  an 
Asiatic  potentate. 


No. 

MABCO   POLO.* 

TiiE  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Poolo,  furnish  a  key  to  many  pans  ol 
t)io  voyages  and  speculations  of  Colurobus,  which  without  it  would  hanDy 
be  cxMnprchcnftible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  native  of  Venice,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  ocntory, 
made  a  journey  into  the  remote,  and,  ot  that  time,  unknown  regicms  of  the 
F^i«t^  and  filled  all  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of  the  ooim- 
tricH  lie  had  visited.  He  was  preceded  in  his  travels  by  his  father  Nicbo- 
loH  and  liis  uncle  MafTeo  Polo.  Thepe  two  brothers  were  of  an  illostiioos 
family  in  Venice,  and  embarked  about  the  year  1266,  on  a  commercial 
voyage  to  the  East    Having  traversed  the  Mediterranean  and  throogfa  the 

*  In  preparing  the  firM  edition  of  thiii  work  for  the  press  the  author  had  not 
ihr  twnefit  of  the  English  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  pablished  a  few  yean 
since,  with  admirable  commentaries,  by  William  Marsden,  F.  R.  S.  He 
avoilcd  himiielf,  principally,  of  an  Italian  version  in  the  Venetian  editioa 
of  Kamuiiio  (1606),  the  French  translation  by  Bergeron,  and  an  old  and 
very  incorrect  Spanish  translation.  Having  since  procured  the  work  of 
Mr.  Maniden  he  has  made  considerable  alterations  in  tfaeaa  noCifin  ti 
Marco  Polo. 
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Bosphorofl,  they  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  which  city  had 
recently  been  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the  joint  arms,  of  France  and 
Venice.  Here  they  disposed  of  their  Italian  merchandise,  and,  Iiaving  pur- 
chased a  stock  of  jewelry,  departed  on  an  adventurous  expedition  to  trade 
witli  the  western  Tartars,  who,  having  overrun  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  settling  and  forming  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wolga. 
Afler  traversing  the  Euzine  to  Soldaia,  (at  present  Sudiik,)  a  port  in  the 
Crimea,  they  continued  on,  by  land  and  water,  until  they  reached  the  mili- 
tary conrt,  or  rather  camp  of  a  Tartar  prince,  named  Barkah,  a  descendant 
of  Ghengis  Khan,  into  whose  hands  they  confided  all  their  merchandise. 
Tlio  barbaric  chieftain,  while  he  was  dazzled  by  their  precious  commodi- 
ties, was  flattered  by  the  entire  confidence  in  his  justice  manifested  by 
these  strangere.  He  repaid  them  with  princely  munificence,  and  loaded 
them  with  fovore  during  a  year  that  they  remained  at  his  court.  A  war 
breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  his  cousin  Hulagu,  chief  of  the 
eastern  Tartars,  and  Barkah  being  defeated,  the  Polos  were  embarrassed 
Imw  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  country  and  return  home  in  safety. 
The  rood  to  Constantinople  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  they  took  a  cir- 
cuitoos  route,  ronnd  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tlirough  the  deserts 
of  Transoxiana,  until  they  arrived  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  where  they  re- 
sided for  three  years. 

While  here  there  arrived  a  Tartar  nobleman  who  was  on  an  embossv 
from  the  victorious  Hulagu  to  his  brother  the  Grand  Khan.  The  ambas- 
sador became  acquainted  with  the  Venetians,  and  finding  them  to  bo 
versed  in  the, Tartar  tongue  and  possessed  of  curious  and  valuable  know* 
ledge  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  the  em* 
peror,  situated  as  they  supposed,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  East. 

After  a  march  of  several  months,  being  delayed  by  snow-storms  and 

innndatioDs,  they  arrived  an  the  court  of  Cublai,  otherwise  called  the  Great 

Khan,  which  signifies  King  of  Kings,  being  the  sovereign  potentate  of  tlie 

Tartars.    Tliis  magnificent  prince  received  them  with  great  distinction 

he  made  inquiries  about  the  countries  and  princes  of  tlic  West,  their  civil 

aiMl  military  government,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Latin  nation. 

Above  all,  he  wns  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  Christinn  religion.     lie 

v^as  so  much  struck  by  their  replies,  that  aflcr  holding  a  council  witli  tiie 

chief  persrms  of  his  kingdom,  he  eiitr(^ute<l  tlie  two  brothers  to  go  on  his 

part  as  ambo-^'uidore  to  the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to  M'tid  u  hundred  learned 

men  well  instructed  in  the  Chri?<tiun  faith,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  to 

the  sages  of  liis  empire.    Ho  also  entreated  tlicm  to  bring  him  a  little  oil 
Vol.  III.— n 
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iTom  the  lamp  of  onr  Saviour,  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  ociiidaded  in«t 
have  marvelous  virtues.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  great  TBaaQB,diit 
under  this  covert  of  religion,  the  shrewd  Tartar  sovereign  veiled  motires  d 
a  political  nature.  The  influence  of  the  pope  in  promoting  the  cimdei 
had  caused  his  power  to  be  known  and  respected  throughout  tlie  East:  It 
was  of  some  moment,  therefore,  to  conciliate  his  good  wilL  Cubhi  Kbi 
liud  no  bigotry  nor  devotion  to  any  particular  faith,  and  probaUy  hoped 
by  adopting  Christianity  to  make  it  a  common  cause  between  himidf  u/ 
the  warlike  princes  of  Christendom,  against  his  and  their  invetemte  eo» 
mies,  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Saracens. 

Having  written  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  Tartar  language,  he  d^ 
livered  them  to  the  Polos,  and  appointed  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  d 
his  court  to  accompany  them  in  their  mission.  On  their  taking  leave  hi 
furnished  them  with  a  tablet  of  gold  on  which  was  engraved  the  mm 
anns ;  this  was  to  serve  as  a  passport,  at  sight  of  which  the  govemon  of 
the  various  provinces  were  to  entertain  them,  to  furnish  them  with  eKOrti 
through  dangerous  places,  and  render  tliem  aU  other  necessary  senricei  M 
the  expense  of  the  Great  Khan. 

Tliey  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles,  when  the  nobleman  who  w> 
companied  them  fell  iU,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  condnM 
on  their  route.  Their  golden  passport  procured  them  every  attentioo  tii 
focility  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  They  arrived  nikif 
Ht  Acre,  in  April,  1269.  Here  they  received  news  of  the  recent  death  of 
pope  Clement  IV,  at  which  they  were  much  grieved,  fearing  it  woaU 
cause  delay  in  their  mission.  There  was  at  tlmt  time  in  Acre  a  legate  of 
the  holy  chair,  Tebaldo  di  Vesconti,  of  Pkcentia,  to  whom  they  gate  li 
account  ot  their  embassy.  He  heard  them  with  great  attmitian  vd 
interest,  and  advised  tliem  to  await  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  which 
must  soon  take  place,  before  tliey  proceeded  to  Rome  on  their  minoB. 
They  determined  in  the  interim  to  make  a  visit  to  their  families,  and  10- 
cordingly  departed  for  Negropont,  and  thence  to  Venice,  where  IJW* 
changes  had  taken  place  in  their  domei^c  concerns,  during  their  Wig 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nicholas,  whom  lie  had  left  pregnant,  had  ificd.  i* 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  had  been  named  Marco. 

As  tlio  contested  election  for  the  now  pontiff*  remained  pending  for  two 
years,  they  were  uneasy,  lest  the  emperor  of  Taitary  should  grow  in>" 
patient  at  so  long  a  postponement  of  the  conversion  of  himself  and  W« 
people ;  they  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  the  election  of  a  pope,  *■• 
to  proceed  to  Acre,  and  get  such  dispntolies  and  such  ghostly  ininiecy  ^ 
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thi  Csnuid  Elum,  as  t^«  legate  could  furnish.  On  the  second  journey 
NkJiobB  Polo  took  with  him  his  son  Marco,  nrho  afterwards  wrote  an 
account  of  these  travels. 

They  were  again  received  with  great  favor  by  the  legate  Tebaldo,  who^ 
aniious  for  the  success  of  their  mission,  furnished  them  with  letters  to  the 
Grand  Khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  fully 
Axpounded.  With  these,  and  with  a  supply  of  the  holy  oil  from  the 
Kpulchre,  they  once  more  set  out  in  September,  1271,  for  the  remote  parts 
of  Tartary.  They  had  not  long  departed,  when  missives  arrived  from 
Rome,  informing  the  legate  of  his  own  election  to  the  holy  chair.  He 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  X,  and  (tecreed  that  in  future,  on  the  death  of  a 
pope,  the  cardinals  should  be  shut  up  in  conclave  until  they  elected  a  suc- 
cessor ;  a  wise  regulation,  which  has  since  continued,  enforcing  a  prompt 
dedsioii,  and  preventing  intrigue. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election,  he  dispatched  a 
coorier  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  requesting  that  the  two  Venetians  might 
be  sent  back  to  him,  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  returned, 
and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the  Khan.  Two  eloquent  friars^ 
also,  Nicholas  Vincenti  and  Gilbert  de  Tripoli,  were  sent  with  them,  with 
powers  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops  and  to  grant  absolution.  They  had 
presents  of  crystal  vases,  and  other  costly  articles  to  (teliver  to  the 
Grand  Khan ;  and  thus  well  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on  their 
journey.* 

Arriving  in  Armenia,  they  ran  great  risk  of  their  lives  from  the  war 
which  was  raging,  the  sddan  of  Babylon  having  invaded  the  country. 
They  took  refuge  for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a  monastery.  Here 
the  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courage  to  prosecute  so  perilous  an 
ctnterprise,  determined  to  remain,  and  the  Venetians  continued  their  journey. 
They  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to  great  hardships  and 
suflferings  from  floods  and  snow  storms,  it  being  the  winter  season.  At 
length  they  reached  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan.  That  potentate 
sent  officers  to  meet  them  at  forty  days'  distance  from  the  court,  and  to  prtv 
vide  quarters  for  tliem  during  their  joumey.f    He  received  them  with 

*  Ramuslo,  torn.  iii. 

t  Bergeron,  by  blander  in  the  translation  from  the  original  Latin,  haa  stated 
that  the  Khan  sent  40,000  qien  to  escort  them.  Thb  has  drawn  the  ire  of 
§m  Clitics  upon  Marco  Polo,  who  have  cited  it  as  one  of  his  roonatroos  ax* 
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|rmit  kindno^,  wn^  liin-lily  ^rrntifipd  with  the  resntf  of  their  mMon  and 
with  the  letters  of  the  pf>pe,  find  h.-iviii«r  Teccived  from  them  some  oil  frani 
I  ho  Ininp  of  the  holy  R4>piilchre,  }ie  had  it  locked  up,  and  goaidcd  it  as  a 
J  recioiis  treasure. 

The  three  Venetinn«,  father,  !)rother  nnd  son,  were  treated  with  anch 
dist'nction  hy  the  Khan,  thnt  the  courtiers  were  filled  with  jealoooy.  Mannj 
i^tn,  liowever,  made  himself  popular,  and  was  particularly  esteenked  by 
lliC  emperor.  He  acquired  the  four  principal  langimges  of  the  country, 
and  was  of  such  remarkable  capacity,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the 
Khnn  employed  him  in  misnions  and  services  of  importanr-e,  in  various 
parts  of  his  dominions,  some  to  the  distance  of  even  six  months'  journey. 
On  tliese  expeditions  he  was  industrious  in  gathering  all  kinds  of  infomia- 
tinn  res|)ecting  that  i-ast  empire ;  and  from  notes  and  minutes  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Grand  Khan,  ho  afterwards  composed  the  bistfir^ 
of  his  travels. 

After  about  seventeen  years  residence  in  the  Tartar  court  the  Venf^- 
(inns  felt  a  longing  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their  pstron  was 
ailvanrod  in  age  and  c^uld  not  survive  much  longer,  and  after  his  death, 
their  return  might  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  They  applied  to  the 
(irand  Khnn  for  permission  to  depart,  but  for  a  time  met  with  a  refusal, 
accompiniod  by  friendly  upbraidings.  At  lengtli  a  singular  train  of  events 
operated  in  their  favor;  an  embassy  arrived  from  a  Mogul  Tartar  prince, 
who  ruled  in  Persia,  and  who  was  grand  nephew  to  the  emperor.  .  The 
object  was  to  entreat,  as  a  spouse,  a  princess  of  the  imperial  lineage.  A 
granddaughter  of  Cublai  Khan,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  was  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  prinoe,  aiMi 
dopfirted  for  Persia  ^nth  tlte  ambassadors,  and  with  a  splendid  retinue,  but 
Tifter  traveling  for  some  months,  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country. 

The  ambassadors  despaired  of  conveying  the  beautiful  bride  to  the  anna 
of  her  expecting  bridegroom,  when  Marco  Polo  returned  from  a  voyage  to 
certain  of  the  Indian  islands.  His  ropresentations  of  the  safety  of  a  voy- 
age in  those  seas,  and  his  private  instigations,  induced  the  ambassadors  to 
urge  the  Grand  Khan  for  pennission  to  convey  the  princess  by  sea  to  Uie 
gulf  of  Persia,  and  that  the  Christians  might  accompany  them,  as  being 
best  experienced  in  maritime  affairs.  Cubhu  Khan  consented  with  great 
reluctance,  and  a  splendid  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  victualed  foi  two  years, 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  four  masta,  some  of  which  had  eiewa 
o)  two  hundred  and  Afty  men. 
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Od  pirtSng  widi  the  Venetians  the  mnnifi^nt  Khan  gave  them  rich 
presents  of  jewels,  and  made  them  promise  to  return  to  him  after  they 
nad  visited  their  families.  He  authorized  them  to  act  as  his  ambassa- 
dors to  the  prindpal  courts  of  Europe,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
furnished  them  with  tablets  of  gold,  to  serve,  not  merely  as  passports,  but 
as  orders  upon  all  commanders  in  his  territories  for  accommodations  and 
supplies. 

They  srt  sail  therefore  in  the  fleet  with  the  oriental  princess  and  her 
attendants  and  the  Persian  ambassadors.  The  ships  swept  along  the  coast 
of  Cochin  China,  stopped  for  three  months  at  a  port  of  the  island  of  Su« 
matra  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  waiting  for  the 
change  of  the  monsoon  to  pass  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Traversing  this  vast 
expanse  they  touched  at  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  then  crossed  the  strait  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India.  Thence  sailing  up  the 
Pirate  ooast,  as  it  is  called,  the  fleet  entered  the  Persian  gulf  and  arrived 
at  the  famous  portof  Olmux,  where  it  is  presumed  the  voyage  terminated, 
after  eighteen  months  spent  in  traversing  the  Indian  seas. 

Unfortunately  for  the  royal  bride  who  was  the  object  of  this  splendid 
naval  expedition,  her  bridegroom,  the  Mogul  king,  had  died  some  time  be- 
fore her  arrival,  leaving  a  son  named  Ghazan,  during  whose  minority  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  uncle  Kai-Khatu.  According  to  the 
directions  of  the  regent,  the  princess  was  delivered  to  the  youthful  prince, 
son  of  her  intended  spouse.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  an  army 
on  the  borders  of  Persia.  He  was  of  a  diminutive  stature  but  of  a  great 
soul,  and,  on  afterwards  ascending  the  throne,  acquired  renown  for  his 
talents  and  virtues.  What  became  of  the  Eastern  bride,  who  had  traveled 
00  &r  in  quest  of  a  husband,  is  not  known ;  but  every  thing  favorable  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  Ghazan. 

The  Pokie  remained  some  time  in  the  court  of  the  regent,  and  then 
departed,  with  fresh  tablets  of  gold  given  by  that  prince,  to  carry  them  in 
safety  and  honor  through  his  dominions.  As  they  had  to  traverse  many 
eimtitries  where  the  traveler  is  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  they  appeared  on 
tlieir  journeys  as  Tartars  of  low  condition,  having  converted  all  theii 
wealth  into  proeions  stones  and  sewn  them  np  in  the  folds  and  linings  of 
their  coarse  garments.  They  had  a  long,  difficult  and  perilous  journey  to 
TrefanEood,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Negro- 
foot,  and,  finally,  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived  in  1295,  m  good  healtl^ 
and  literally  laden  with  riches.  Having  heard  during  their  journey  of  tha 
dralb  of  their  oU  benefiictnr  Cublai  Khan,  they  considered  their  diplo- 
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matie  ranctkms  at  an  end,  and  also  that  they  were  abeulvad  ftmn  thai 
imxniae  to  return  to  his  dominiotii. 

Ramusio,  in  his  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo,  gnres  a  varietj 
of  particulars  concerning  their  arrival,  wliich  he  compares  to  that  d 
Ulysses.  When  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  known  by  nobody. 
So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  their  departure  without  any  tidings  ot 
them,  that  they  were  either  forgotten  or  considered  dead.  Besides*  their 
foreign  garb,  the  influence  of  southern  suns,  and  the  similitude  which 
men  acquire  to  those  among  whom  they  reside  for  any  length  of  time, 
had  given  them  the  look  of  Tartars  rather  than  Italians. 

They  repaired  to  their  own  house,  which  was  a  noble  palace,  sitaated 
in  the  street  of  St  Giovanne  Chrisostomo,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  la  Corte  de  la  Milione.  They  found  several  of  their  relatives 
still  inhabiting  it ;  but  they  were  slow  in  recollecting  the  travelers,  not 
knowing  of  their  wealth,  and  probably  considering  them,  from  their 
coarse  and  foreign  attire,  poor  adventurers  returned  to  be  a  charge  upoo 
their  families.  The  Polos,  however,  took  an  effectal  mode  of  quickening 
the  memories  of  their  friends,  and  insuring  themselves  a  loving  reception. 
They  invited  them  all  to  a  grand  banquet.  When  their  guests  arrived, 
they  received  them  richly  dressed  in  garments  of  crimson  satin  of  oriental 
fashion.  When  water  had  been  served  for  the  washing  of  hands,  and 
the  company  were  summoned  to  table,  the  travelers,  who  had  retired, 
appeared  again  in  still  richer  robes  of  crimson  damask.  The  first  dresses 
were  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  servants,  being  of  such  length 
that  they  swept  the  ground,  which,  says  Ramusio,  was  the  mode  in  those 
days  with  dresses  worn  within  doors.  After  the  first  course,  they  again 
retired  and  came  in  dressed  in  crimson  velvet ;  the  damask  dresses  being 
likewise  given  to  the  domestics,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
feast  with  their  ve\yot  robes,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Venetian  dress  of 
the  day.  The  guests  were  lost  in  astonishment,  and  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  this  masquerade.  Having  dismissed  all  the 
attendants,  Marco  Polo  brought  forth  the  coarse  Tartar  dresses  in  which 
they  had  arrived.  Slashing  them  in  several  places  with  a  knife,  and 
ripping  open  the  seams  and  lining,  there  tumbled  forth  rubies,  sapphires 
emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  preck>u8  stones,  until  the  whole  table 
glittered  with  inestimable  wealth,  acquired  from  the  munificence  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  and  convoyed  in  this  portable  form  through  the  peiila  of 
tlwnr  long  journey. 

The  company,  observes  Ramusio^  were  out  of  their  wits  with 
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ment,  and  now  clearly  perceived  wlvit  they  had  at  iirst  doubted,  thai  these 
in  very  truth  wore  those  honored  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos,  and, 
■eeordingly,  paid  them  great  respect  and  reverence. 

The  account  of  this  curious  feast  is  given  by  Ramusio,  on  traditional 
authority,  having  heard  it  many  times  related  by  the  illustrious  Gasparu 
Malipiero,  a  very  ancient  gentleman,  and  a  senator,  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  who  had  it  from  his  father,  who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  and 
■o  on  up  to  the  fountain-head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  banquet  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  travelers 
came  to  be  divulged  throughout  Venice,  all  the  city,  noble  and  simple, 
crowded  to  do  honor  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Polos.  Mafieo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the  magistracy.  The 
youth  of  the  city  came  every  day  to  visit  and  converse  with  Marco  Polo, 
who  was  extremely  amiable  and  communicative.  They  were  insatiable 
in  their  inquiries  about  Cathay  and  the  Grand  Khan,  which  he  answered 
with  great  courtesy,  giving  details  with  which  they  were  vastly  delighted, 
and,  as  he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grand  Khan  in  round  num- 
bers, they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messer  Marco  Milioni. 

Some  months  after  their  return,  Lampa'  Doria,  commander  of  the 
Genoese  navy,  appeared  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Curzola  with 
seventy  galleys.  Andrea  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  was  sent  against 
him.  Alarco  Polo  commanded  a  galley  of  the  fleet  His  usual  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  Advancing  the  first  in  the  line  with  his  galley,  and 
not  bein^  properly  seconded,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
carried  to  Genoa.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  all 
offers  of  ransom  rejected.  His  imprisonment  gave  great  uneasiness  to  his 
&thcr  and  uncle,  fearing  that  he  might  never  return.  Seeing  themselves 
in  this  unlmppy  state,  with  so  much  treasure  and  no  heirs*  they  consulted 
together.  They  were  both  very  old  men ;  but  Nicolo,  observes  Ramusio, 
was  of  a  galliard  complexion :  it  was  determined  he  should  take  a  wife.  He 
did  so ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  in  four  years  had  three  children. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  fame  of  Marco  Polo's  travels  had  circulated  in 
Genoa.  His  prison  was  daily  crowded  with  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  every  tiling  that  could  cheer  him  in  his  confinement  A  (Genoese 
gentleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
write  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  had  his  papere  and  jounuda 
3cnt  to  him  from  Venice,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  or,  as  soma 
will  have  it,  his  fellow-prisoner,  produced  the  work  which  afterwards 
maie  such  noise  throughout  the  world. 
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The  merit  of  Marco  Polo  at  length  procured  liim  bia  liberty.  He 
rctomed  to  Venice,  where  be  found  his  father  witii  a  home  fall  of  chOdren. 
lie  took  it  in  good  port,  followed  the  old  man's  eiample,  married,  and  had 
two  daughter?,  Morctta  and  Fantina.  The  date  of  tho  death  of  Marco 
Polo  i?  unknown ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  tune,  aboot  seventy 
years  of  age.  C>n  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  been  exhorted  by  hii 
friends  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  or,  at  least,  to  disavow  those 
parts  commonly  regarded  as  fictions.  He  replied  indignantly  that  00  fiir 
from  having  exaggerated,  he  had  not  told  one  half  of  the  esctraonfinaiy 
things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 

Marco  Polo  died  withoat  male  issue.  Of  the  three  sons  of  his  fiither 
i^  the  second  marriage,  one  only  had  children,  viz.  five  eons  and  one 
daughter.  The  sons  died  without  leaving  issue ;  the  daughter  inherited 
all  her  father's  wealth  and  married  into  the  noble  and  distinguished  house 
of  Treveeino.  Thus  the  male  line  of  the  Polos  ceased  in  1417,  and  the 
&mily  name  was  extinguished. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco  Polo ;  a  man  whose 
travels  for  a  long  time  made  a  great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  had  a  great  efiect  on  modem  discovery.  His  splendkl  account  of  the 
extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  Tartar  territories  filled  every  one 
*\'ith  admiration.  The  possibility  of  bringing  all  those  regions  under  the 
dominion  of  tho  church,  and  rendering  the  Grand  Khan  an  obedient  vassal 
to  the  holy  chair,  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  topic  among  the  enthusi- 
astic missionaries  of  Christendom,  and  there  were  many  saints-errant  who 
undertook  to  effect  the  conversion  of  this  magnificent  infidel. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  the  enterprises  for  the 
discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India  had  set  all  the  warm  heads  of  Europe 
madding  about  these  remote  regions  of  the  East,  the  conversion  of  the 
Grand  Kahn  became  again  a  popular  tlieme ;  and  it  was  too  speculative 
and  romantic  an  enterprise  not  to  catch  the  vivid  imagination  of  Columbus. 
In  all  his  voyages,  ie  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seeking  after  the  ter> 
ritories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  even  after  his  last  expedition,  when  neariy 
worn  out  by  age,  hardships,  and  infirmities,  he  offered,  in  a  letter  to  tlic 
Sfianish  monarchs,  written  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  conduct  any  mis' 
sionary  to  the  territories  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  who  would  undertalbe  hif 
einverBion. 
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No.  XXL 

THE  WOBK  OF  M4BCO  POLO. 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  originally  writtcu  . 
in  Latin,*  thoogh  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  in  i\ts 
Venetian  dialect  of  the  Italian.  Copies  of  it  in  manuscript  were  multiplied 
and  rapidly  circulated ;  translations  were  made  into  various  languages, 
nntil  the  invention  of  printing  enabled  it  to  be  widely  diffused  tliroughout 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  these  translations  and  successive  editions,  the 
original  text,  according  to  Purchas,  has  been  much  vitiated,  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  many  extravagances  in  numbers  and  measurements  witli  which 
Maiico  Polo  is  charged  may  be  the  errors  of  translators  and  printers. 

When  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  considered  by  some  as  made  up 
of  fictions  and  extravagances,  and  Vossius  assures  us  that  even  after  the 
death  of  Marco  Polo  he  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
light  and  unthinking,  insomuch  that  he  was  frequently  personated  at  mas- 
querades by  some  wit  or  droll,  who,  in  his  feigned  character  related  all 
kinds  of  extravagant  fables  and  adventures.  His  work,  however,  excited 
great  attention  among  thinking  men,  containing  evidently  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation concerning  vast  and  splendid  countries,  before  unknown  to  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  Vossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
by  the  learned.  Francis  Pepin,  author  of  the  Brandenburgh  version, 
styles  Polo  a  man  commendable  fur  his  piety,  prudence,  and  fidelity. 
Athanasius  Kirchcr,  in  his  account  of  China,  says  that  none  of  the  an 
cicnta  have  described  the  kingdoms  of  the  remote  East  with  more  exact- 
ness. Various  other  learned  men  of  past  times,  have  borne  testimony  to 
his  character,  and  most  of  the  substantial  parts  of  his  work  have  been  au- 
thenticated by  subsequent  travelers.  The  most  able  and  ample  vindication 
of  Marco  Polo,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  translation  of  his 
work,  with  copious  notes  and  commentaries,  by  William  Marsden,  F.  R.  S 
lie  has  diligently  discriminated  between  what  Marco  Polo  relates  from  hi< 
own  observation,  and  what  he  relates  as  gathered  from  othere ;  he  points 
out  the  errore  that  have  arisen  from  misinterpretations,  omissions  or  inter- 
Dretations  of  translatoro,  and  he  claims  all  proper  allowance  for  the  super* 

*  Hist,  dee  Voyagea,  torn,  xxvii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.    Paris,  1549 
Vol.  nr.— 17* 
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Btitious  coloringr  of  p^iLrls  of  the  narrative  from  the  belief,  preralent  aimmi 
the  most  wise  and  learned  of  his  day,  in  miracles  and  magic  AAer  p»> 
fusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  the  character  of  Marco  Polo  rises  in  the 
estimation  of  the  reader.  It  is  evident  that  his  narration,  as  far  as  rehtM 
from  his  own  observations,  is  correct,  and  that  he  had  really  traveiwl  i 
great  part  of  Tartary  and  China,  and  navigated  in  the  Indian  seas.  Some 
of  the  countries  and  many  of  the  islands,  however,  are  e\idently  dracribei 
from  accounts  given  by  others,  and  in  tnese  accounts  are  gcnenOy  found 
the  fables  which  have  excited  incredulity  and  ridicule.  As  he  coopmed 
his  work  after  his  return  home,  partly  from  memory  and  partly  from  maw^ 
randums,  he  was  liable  t3  confuse  what  he  had  heard  with  what  be  hii 
seen,  and  thus  to  give  undue  weight  to  many  (ablen  and  ezaggeFtiiooi 
which  he  had  received  from  others. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  map  brought  from  Cathay  by  Marco  Pok^ 
which  was  conserved  in  the  convent  of  San  Michale  de  Murano  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Venice,  and  in  which  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  isknd 
of  Madagascar  were  indicated ;  countries  which  the  Portuguese  claim  the 
merit  of  Iiaving  discovered  two  centuries  afterwards.  It  has  been  wf* 
gested  also  that  Columbus  had  \isitcd  tlie  convent  and  examined  this  ai|H 
whence  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  coast  of  India.  Ac- 
cording to  Ramusio,  however,  who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was  weD 
acquainted  with  the  prior,  the  map  preserved  there  was  one  copied  by  ■ 
friar  from  the  original  one  of  Marco  Polo,  and  many  alterations  and  ■ddi' 
tions  had  since  been  made  by  other  hands,  so  that  for  a  long  time  it  loet  all 
credit  with  judicious  people,  until  <m  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo  it  was  found  in  the  main  to  agree  with  his  descriptions.*  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  doubtless  among  the  additions  made  subsequent  to  the 
discoveries  of  tlie  Portuguesc.f  Columbus  makes  no  mention  of  this  ma^ 
which  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  he  seen  it.  He  eeeois  ta 
have  been  entirely  guided  by  the  one  furnished  by  Paulo  To6caoeIli,  >v 


*  Ramosio,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Mr.  Maraden,  who  has  inspected  a  splendid  fiic  simile  of  this  map  P>** 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  objects  even  to  the  fundamenul  part  of  it: 
*  where,"  he  observes, "  situations  are  given  to  places  that  seem  quite  ine** 
(•istent  with  the  descriptions  in  the  travels  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  tbrtf 
•inthor,  althoQKh  inserted  on  the  suppooed  authority  of  his  writiofBi.'*  Mais^' 
M  Polo.  IntriKi.  p.  zlii. 
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ivhich  was  apparently  prnjected  after  the  original  map,  cr  after  the  descrip- 
tions  of  Marco  Polo,  aiid  the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  attention  of  the  world  was  turned  towards  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  Portugruese  were  making  tlicir 
attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  the  narration  of  Marco  Polo  again 
rose  to  notice.  This,  with  the  travels  of  Nicolo  le  Comte,  the  Venetian, 
and  of  Hieronimo  da  8an  Stefano,  a  Genoese,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  lights  by  which  the  Portuguese  guided  themselves  in  their 
vojuges.* 

Above  all,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco  Polo  had  over  the 
mind  of  Columbus,  gives  it  particular  interest  and  importance.  It  wiia 
evidently  an  oracular  work  with  him.  He  frequently  quotes  it,  and  on  his 
foyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  is  continually 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  islands  and  main-lands  described  in  it,  and  to 
find  the  famous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  specify  some  of  those  places,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  described  by  a  Venetian  traveler,  that  the  reader  may 
more  fully  understand  the  anticipations  which  were  haunting  the  mind  of 
€k>lumbus  in  his  voyages  among  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  Great  Khan,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
was  in  the  city  of  Cambalu,  or  Kanbalu,  (since  ascertained  to  be  Pekin,) 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.  This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles 
square,  and  admirably  built  It  was  impossible,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
U>  describe  the  vast  amount  and  variety  of  merchandise  and  manufactures 
brought  there ;  it  would  seem  they  were  enough  to  furnish  the  universe. 
^  Here  are  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  abundance  the  precious  stones,  the 
pearls,  tlie  silks,  and  the  diverse  perfumes  of  the  East ;  scarce  a  day  passes 
that  there  does  not  arrive  nearly  a  thousand  cars  laden  with  silk,  of  wliich 
they  make  admirable  stuffs  in  this  city." 

The  palace  of  the  Great  Khan  is  magnificently  built,  and  four  miles 
in  circuit.  It  is  rather  a  group  of  palaces.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplen- 
dent with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  in  it  are  guarded  the  precious  vases  and 
jewels  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  appointments  of  the  Khan  for  war,  for 
rhi;  chase,  for  various  festivities,  are  described  m  gorgeous  terms,  fint 
ttioiigh  Marco  Polo  is  magnificent  in  his  description  of  the  provinces  of 
L'uthay,  and  its  imperial  city  of  Cambalu,  he  outdoes  himself  when  ho 

*  Hist,  des  Voyases,  tom.  xl.  lib.  xi.  eh.  4 
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oomet  to  Jovfcribe  tho  province  of  Mangi.  Tliis  iirorinoe  Is  suppoei^  to 
be  the  eouthcrn  part  of  Chirm.  It  contains,  he  says,  twelve  hundred  citiei. 
The  capital  Quinrai  (suppoHod  to  be  the  city  of  Hang-chea)  was  twenty* 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  but  communicated  by  a  river  with  a  port  aitnalcd 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  liad  great  trade  with  India. 

The  name  Quinsai,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  fignifies  the  city  cf 
htti\'en ;  he  rays  he  has  been  in  it  and  examined  it  diligently,  and  affinu 
it  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  and  m  undoubtedly  it  is  if  the  measaie- 
ment  of  the  traveler  is  to  bo  taken  literally,  for  he  declares  that  it  is  one 
hundred  miles  in  circuit    This  seeming  exaggeration  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  him  to  mean  Chinese  miles  or  /i,  wliich  are  to  the  Italian 
miles  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight ;  and  Mr.  Marsden  observes  that 
the  walls  even  of  the  modem  city,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  considei^ 
ably  contracted,  are  e!«timated  by  travelers  at  sixty  /t.     The  ancient  city 
ha8  evidently  been  of  immense  extent,  and  as  Marco  Polo  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  meusured  the  walls  himself,  he  has  probnbly  taken  the 
Um^'  and  incorrect  estimates  of  the  inlmbitants.     He  describes  it  also  as 
built  jpon  little  islands   like  Venice,  and   has  twelve  thousand   stone 
bridges,*  the  arches  of  which  are  so  high  that  the  largest  vessels  can  pass 
under  them  witliout  lowering  their  masts.     It  has,  he  affirms,  three  thou- 
rand  baths,  and  six  hundred  thousand  fami1ie.<<,  including  domestics.     It 
abounds  with  magnificent  houses,  and  has  a  lake  thirty  miles  in  circuit 
within  its  walls,  on  the  bunks  of  which  are  superb  (valaces  of  people  of 
rank.f    The  inlmbitants  of  Quinsai  are  ver\'  voluptuous,  and  indulge  in 
all  kirids  of  luxuiies  and  delights,  particularly  the  women,  who  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     There  are  many  merchants  and  artisans,  but  the  mai^ 

*  Another  blonder  in  translation  has  drawn  upon  Marco  Polo  the  indigna- 
tion of  George  ilomiuB,  who  (in  hi»  Origin  of  America*  IV.  3)  exclaims. 
"  Who  can  believe  all  tliat  he  says  of  (he  city  of  Quinsai  I  as  for  example,  thai 
if  has  stone  bridge's  twelve  thousand  miles  high !"  &c.  It  is  probable  that 
I  lany  of  the  ezaggerokiuiis  in  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  arc  in  fact  the  erron 
of  hi««  tran«iator8. 

Manderilie,  speaking  of  this  same  city,  which  he  calls  Causai,  says  it  if 
bnih  on  the  sea  like  Venice,  and  hns  twelve  hundred  bridges. 

t  Sir  Crrorge  Staunton  mentions  this  lake  aa  oeing  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, about  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter  ;  its  innrgin  ornamented  with  hoiiset 
ami  }(ardens  of  Mandarines,  together  with  teuipW,  monasteries  for  the  prieiH 
of  F(),  and  an  imperial  palace. 
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ten  do  not  work,  they  employ  serrants  to  do  all  their  labor.  The  province 
of  Mangi  was  conquered  by  the  Qreat  Khan,  who  divided  it  into  nine  king- 
doms, appointing  to  each  a  tributary  king.  He  drew  from  it  an  immense 
reTenue,  for  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  siWer,  silks,  sugar,  spices  and 

perfumes. 

t 

ZIPANOUy  ZIPANOBI,  OB  GIPANOO. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Mangi,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  lay  the  great  island  of  Zipangu,  by  some  written  Zipangri,  and  by 
Columbus  Cipango.*  Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  abounding  in  gold 
which,  however,  the  king  seldom  permits  to  be  transported  out  of  the 
island.  The  king  has  a  magnificent  palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
as  in  other  countries  the  palaces  are  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  or  cop* 
per.  The  halls  and  chambers  are  likewise  covered  with  gold,  tlie  win- 
dows adorned  with  it,  sometimes  in  plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers. 
The  island  also  produces  vast  quantities  of  the  largest  and  finest  pearls, 
together  with  a  variety  of  precious  stones ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  abounds  in 
riches.  The  Great  Khan  made  several  attempts  to  conquer  this  island, 
but  in  vain ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  bo  true  what  Marco 
Polo  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  had  certain  stones  of  a  charmed  virtue 
inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  their  right  arms,  which,  through 
the  power  of  diabolical  enchantments,  rendered  them  invulnerable.  This 
island  was  an  object  of  diligent  search  to  Columbus. 

About  the  island  of  Zipangu  or  Cipango,  and  between  it  and  the  coast 
of  Mangi,  the  sea,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  is  studded  witli  small  islands 
to  the  number  uf  seven  thousand  four  liundred  and  forty,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  inhabited.  There  is  not  one  which  does  not  produce 
odoriferous  trees  and  perfumes  in  abundance.  Columbus  thought  him- 
self at  one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 


*  Supposed  to  be  those  islands  collectively  called  Jspan.  They  arc  named 
by  the  Chinese  Ge-pen,  the  terminating  syllable  gu  added  by  Marco  Polo,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Chinese  word  kue^  signifying  kingdom,  wiiich  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  names  of  foreign  countries.  As  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
part  of  the  southern  Leiland  from  the  coa<it  of  China  near  Ning-po,  is  not  more 
than  ire  hundred  Italian  miles,  BIr.  Marsden  supposes  Marco  Polo  in  stating 
It  to  be  1500,  means  Chinese  miles  or  li,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  the  former 
Vol.  III.— 17» 
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These  are  the  principal  places  described  by  Marco  Polo,  wUdi  ooev 
Id  the  letters  and  journals  of  Columbus.  The  island  of  Gpango  wm  tbe 
first  land  he  expected  to  make,  and  he  intended  to  visit  iflenvudi  tb 
province  of  Mangi,  and  to  seek  the  Great  Khan  in  his  dty  of  Gunlali,  ii 
the  province  of  Cathay.  Unless  the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  these  soBp' 
tuous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with  wedth,  urf 
rities  where  the  very  domes  and  palaces  flamed  with  g«4d,  he  wiD  hat 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendid  anticipations  which  filled  the  imagimiai  of 
Columbus  when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  extremity  of  Aat.  It 
was  his  confident  expectation  of  soon  arriving  at  these  conntries,  ani  iM- 
lizing  the  accounts  of  the  Venetian,  that  induced  him  to  bold  forth  tboie 
promises  of  immediate  wealth  to  the  sovereigns,  which  cansed  so  onck 
disappointment,  and  brought  upon  him  the  frequent  reproach  of  exfS&a^ 
false  hopes  and  indulging  in  wilful  exaggeration. 


No.  XXIL 

SIR  JOHN   MAKDETILLS. 


Next  to  Marco  Polo  the  travels  of  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  and  his  aceooM 
of  the  territories  of  the  Great  Khan  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  seem  to  bc^ 
been  treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

MandeviUe  was  bom  in  the  city  of  St  Albans.    He  was  devoted  tff 
study  from  his  earliest  childliood,  and  afler  finishing  his  general  educatioOi 
applied  himself  to  medicine.    Having  a  great  desire  to  see  the  remocei^ 
parts  of  the  earth,  then  known,  that  is  to  say,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  abof*^ 
•11,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  left  England  in  1333,  and  passiDg  through 
France  embarked  at  Marseilles.    According  to  his  own  account,  he  visit^ 
l^irkey,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Upper  and  liower  Lybia,  Syria,  Persia,  Cbakk^** 
Ethiopia,  Tartary,  Amazonia  and  the  Indies,  residing  in  their  princtf^ 
citiob.     But  most  he  says  he  delighted  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remaif^ 
for  a  longtime,  examining  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness  and  endeavori^ 
to  follow  all  the  traces  of  our  Saviour.     After  an  absence  of  thirty-fi^*** 
vears  he  returned  to  Engbind,  but  found  himself  forgotten  and  nnkno^^ 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  countr}'mcn,  and  a  stranger  in  his  native  fUm^^ 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  tmvels  in  three  langnagea,  English,  French  M^ 
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'.oHkm,  lur  be  wtm  masler  of  many  txmgaes.  He  addressed  his  work  lo 
3dwud  IlL  Ifie  wanderings  do  not  seem  to  have  made  him  either 
ilewed  with  the  woiid  at  hu^,  or  contonted  with  his  home.  He  railed 
t  die  age,  saying  that  there  was  no  more  viitae  extant,  that  the  church 
laa  nuned;  error  preralent  among  the  clergy ;  simony  upon  the  throne , 
aid,  in  n  woid,  that  the  devil  reigned  triumphant  lie  soon  returned  to 
ha  eontinent,  and  died  at  Liege  in  1372.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
he  Goliefanitea,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  where  Ortelius,  in  his  Itine* 
■rinm  Belgis,  says  that  he  saw  his  monument,  on  which  was  the  effigy 
is  atoQ^  of  a  man  with  a  forked  beard  and  his  bands  raised  towards  his 
bead  (probably  foUed  as  in  pmyer,  according  to  the  manner  of  M  tombe) 
ud  a  1km  at  his  feet  These  was  an  inscriptum  stating  his  name,  quality 
and  calling,  (viz.  [nofessor  of  medicine^  that  he  was  very  pious,  very 
Wned,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  that  after  having  traveled 
oier  the  whole  work!  he  had  died  at  Liege.  The  people  of  the  convent 
■bowed  also  his  spurs,  and  the  housings  of  the  horses  which  he  had  ridden 
in  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandcville  of  the  Grand  Khan,  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Cathay,  and  the  city  of  Cambaln,  are  no  less  splendid  than  those 
of  Marco  Polo.  The  royal  palace  was  more  than  two  leagues  in  circum- 
lercDce.  The  grand  hall  had  twenty-four  columns  of  copper  and  gold. 
There  were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  occupied  and  living  in 
ud  about  the  palace,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  ten  thousand  elephants  and  of  a  vast  variety  of 
either  animals,  birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots  and  paroquets.  On  days  of 
festival  there  were  even  twic«  the  number  of  men  employed.  The  title 
^  this  potentate  in  his  letters  was  "  Khan,  the  son  of  God,  exalted  pos- 
•®«or  of  all  the  eartli,  master  of  those  who  are  masters  of  others.**  On 
^  seal  was  engraved,  **  God  reigns  in  heaven.  Khan  upon  earth.*' 

Mandeville  has  become  proverbial  for  indulging  in  a  traveler's  exag- 
9^tion8 ;  yet  his  accounts  of  the  countries  which  he  visited  have  been 
"'^  (ar  more  veracious  than  had  been  imagined.  His  descriptions  of 
^'^^yi  and  the  wealtliy  province  of  Mangi,  agreeing  with  those  of  Marco 
^'^1«>.  lad  great  authority  with  Columbus. 
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TBB  XOXBt. 

Tnr  zmiTft  wpre  imaginary  bonds  or  circle^  io  the  heafeoB  predaciiig 
fiTect  of  climate  nii  rnnv5poDding  belt5  on  the  globe  ot  the  euth. 
polar  circles  and  the  tropics  mark  thes^  divisions. 

TIic  central  a^gion,  lying  beneadi  the  track  of  the  sun,  was  termed 
torrid  zone ;  tlto  two  regions  between  the  tropica  and  the  polar  circl 
were  termed  the  tempernte  zones,  and  the  remaining  parts;,  between 
polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  frigid  zones. 

The  frozen  regions  near  the  poles  were  considered  oninhabitable 
unnavigahle  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.    The  bmming  zone,  or 
tlie  central  part  of  it,  immediately  about  the  equator,  was  considered  onii 
}iabitable,  unproductive,  and  impassable  in  consequence  of  the 
heat.    The  temperate  zones,  lying  between  them,  were  supposed  to  be  fe 
tile  and  salubrious,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  equator,  an  iroi 
nary  line  encircling  it  at  equal  distance  from  the  poles.    The  whole  of  tlK^-^^^ 
world  known  to  tiie  ancients  i\'as  contained  in  the  temperate  zone  of  tK-^*^ 
northern  hemisphere. 

It  was  imamned  that  if  tliere  should  be  inhabitants  in  the  tempera-^--*''^^ 
zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  could  still  be  no  communicatic^  ^JO" 
with  them  on  account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  inventor  of  this  theory  of  tl^-^^ 
five  zones,  but  he  made  the  torrid  zone  extend  on  each  side  of  the  equat»  .^-^" 
beyond  the  tropics.    Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the  zones.    ^'  ^ 


his  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Europe  

Asia,  nor  of  interior  Ethiopia  and  tlie  southern  part  of  Africa,  eztendiii^'^  .^ 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Aristotle 
lieved  that  there  was  habitable  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
it  was  for  ever  divided  from  the  part  of  the  world  already  known,  hy 
impassable  zone  of  scorching  heat  at  the  equato**.* 

Pliny  supported  the  opinion  of   Aristotle  concerning  the  buruii 
zones.    ^*  Tiie  temperature  of  the  central  region  of  the  earth,*'  be  obaenri 


die 


•  AriJtot.,  2  Met  cap.  5. 
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''where  tlie  sun  rtrns  his  coarse  is  burnt  up  as  vrith  fire.  The  temperate 
xones  which  lie  on  either  side  can  have  no  communication  with  each 
other  in  consequence  of  the  fervent  heat  of  this  region."* 

Strabo,  (lib.  zi.*)  in  mentioning  this  theory,  gives  it  likewise  his  8up< 
port ;  and  others  of  the  ancient  philoeophers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  mignt 
be  dted  to  show  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Columbus  defended  his  pro- 
position before  the  learned  board  at  Salamanca,  the  ancient  theory  of  the 
burning  zone  had  not  yet  been  totally  disproved  by  modem  discovery 
The  Portuguese,  it  is  true,  had  penetrated  within  the  tropics ;  but,  though 
the  whole  of  the  space  between  th^  tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  of  Capri- 
corn, in  common  parlance,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone ;  the  uninhabitable 
and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cients, only  extended  a  limited  number  of  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  forming  about  a  third,  or  at  most,  the  half  of  the  zone.  The 
proofs  which  Columbus  endeavored  to  draw  therefore  from  the  voyages 
made  to  St  George  hi  Mina,  were  not  conclusive  with  those  who  were 
bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who  placed  this  scorching  region  ttill 
&fther  southward,  and  immediately  about  the  equator 


No.  XXIV. 

or  THE  ATALANTI8   OF  PLATO. 

Th£  island  Atalantis  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  of  Tim»n& 
Sokm,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  is  supposed  to  have  traveled  into  Egypt 
He  is  in  an  ancient  city  on  the  Delta,  the  fertile  island  formed  by  the  Nile 
and  is  holding  converse  with  certain  learned  priests  on  the  antiquities  of 
remote  ages,  when  one  of  them  gives  him  a  description  of  tlie  island  of 
Malantis,  and  of  its  destruction,  which  he  describes  as  having  taken  plaoo 
Defore  the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  Pheton. 

This  island,  he  was  toM,  had  been  situated  in  the  Western  Ocean,  op 

*  Fliny«  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 
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poriite  to  the  Straitu  of  Gibraltar.    There  was  an  easy  panage  from  It  ti 
odier  islands,  'which  lay  adjacent  to  a  large  continent,  exceeding  in  mil 
Europe  and  Asia.     Neptune  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son  Alhf 
its  name  was  derived,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.    His  deseend- 
ants  reigned  here  in  re{«alar  succession  for  many  ages.    They  made  imp- 
tions  into  Eun)pc  and  Africa,  subduing  all  Lybta  as  fiir  as  Cgyptt  vA 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor.    They  were  resisted,  however,  by  the  Atheniaafit 
and  driven  bock  to  their  Atlantic  territories.    Shortly  after  this  there  wm 
a  tremendous  earthquake,  and  an  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  cootinaed 
for  a  day  and  a  night    In  the  course  of  this  the  vast  isknd  of  Atahmtiii 
and  all  its  splendid  cities  and  warlike  nations,  were  swallowed  up,  ud 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which,  spreuding  its  waters  over  the  cbmi 
formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    For  a  kxig  time,  however,  the  sea  was  not 
navigable,  on  account  of  rocks  and  shelves,  of  mud  and  slime,  and  of  tbs 
ruins  of  that  drowned  country. 

Many,  in  modem  times,  have  considered  this  a  mere  fidde ;  odiers  so^ 
p«w%  that  Plato,  while  in  Egypt,  had  received  some  vague  accounts  of  tbs 
Canary  Islands,  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  finding  those  isfamdi  to 
entirely  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  had  made  them  the  seat  of  fall 
political  and  mcSral  speculations.  Some,  however,  have  been  disposed  to 
give  greater  weight  to  tiiis  story  of  Plato.  They  imagine  that  such  aa 
island  may  really  have  existed,  filling  up  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
tliat  the  continent  beyond  it  was  America,  which,  in  such  case,  was  uA 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Kircher  supposes  it  to  have  been  an  isfamd 
extending  from  the  Canaries  to  tlie  Azores ;  that  it  was  really  ingulfed 
in  one  of  tlie  convulsions  of  the  globe,  and  that  those  small  islands  are  mere 
shattered  fragments  of  it 

As  a  farther  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  many  have  cited  the  singular  passage  in  the  Medea  of  Senecii 
which  is  wonderfully  apposite,  and  shows,  at  least,  how  neariy  the  wana 
fmaginition  of  a  poet  may  approach  to  prophecy.  The  predictianB  of  Ibf 
aii«  /enf.  oracl<?e  were  rarely  so  unequivocal. 

Venient  annls 
Sscnla  aeris,  qaibus  Ooeanus 
Vincula  renun  lazet,  et  ing^tos 
Patear  tellus,  Typhiaqne  novus 
Petefi^t  orbfss,  nee  sit  terns 
Ultima  Thule. 
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GoaeBn  Id  Mb  able  research  into  the  voyages  of  the  ancients,  sappoecD 
fe  Atdantis  of  Plato  to  have  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ono  oi 
ifemrefil  of  the  Canaries,  vi£.  Fortaventnra  or  Lancerote. 


No.  XXV. 

THX  DtAOIKART  I8LAKD   OF  ST.  BBAMBAK. 

Oa  of  tt^  most  singular  geographical  illusions  on  record  is  that  tvkich 
fiv  a  kog  while  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
C^oufei.  They  fancied  they  beheld  a  mountainous  island  about  ninety 
hfnes  in  length,  lying  far  to  the  westward.  It  was  only  seen  at  inter* 
^  Imt  in  perfectly  clear  and  serene  weather.  To  some  it  seemed  one 
bndred  leagues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others  only  fifteen  or  eighteen.* 
On  attempting  to  reach  it,  however,  it  somehow  or  other  eluded  the 
•euch,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Still  there  were  so  many  eye* 
Mtnesses  of  credibility  who  concurred  in  testifying  to  their  having  seen  it, 
■od  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  agreed  so  well  as 
to  its  form  and  position,  that  its  existence  was  generally  believed,  and 
S^Qgraphers  insicrted  it  in  their  maps.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  globe  of 
^Iirtin  fiehem,  projected  in  1492,  as  delineated  by  M.  De  Murr,  and  it 
^  be  found  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  placed  com- 
inonly  about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries.  During  the  time 
^  Columbus  was  making  his  proposition  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an 
^bitant  of  the  Canaries  applied  to  king  John  II  for  a  vessel  to  go  in 
*afch  of  this  island.     In  the  archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tomlwf  also,  tliere 

• 

•«  a  record  of  a  contract  made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  witli  Fernando  de 
(^Imo,  cavalier  of  the  royal  household,  and  captain  of  the  island  of  Terceru, 
therein  he  undertakes  to  go  at  his  own  expense,  in  quest  of  an  island  or 
islands,  or  Terra  Firma,  supposed  to  be  the  inland  of  tlie  Seven  Cities,  on 
loidition  i>f  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
«iSuwiiig  one  tenth  of  tlie  revenues  to  the  king.  This  Ulnio,  finding  the 
^pdition  above  his  capacity,  associated  one  Juan  Alfonso  del  Kstrcito  in 

•  Feyjoo,  Theatre  Critico,  tom.  iv.  d.  10,  ^  29. 
tLib.  iv.  de  la  Chancelaria  del  Rey  Dn.  Juan  Il.fol.  101. 
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Uie  etiterpnse.    TVj  were  bonnd  to  be  ready  to  nil  vith  tvonmdf 
\u  lUe  moiitii  iiif  Marrtu  1487.*    The  (ate  of  thdr  enterprae  b  anksovii 

I'lte  naine  of  8t.  Brandui,  or  BornnJ*»,  giren  to  this  imaginaiy  khni 
Lfnn  rime  immemorial,  is  said  to  be  derived  fran  a  Scotch  abbot,  wbo 
floiidflicd  in  the  »izth  centnnr,  and  wbo  is  called  sametisKs  bf  the  fom- 
fftntifr  anpellLtions,  Knnetiroes  Sl  BUndano,  or  SL  Blaaduiiis.  h  tbc 
Martyrvilnj?y  of  tlic  ordet  of  Sl  Angnstine,  he  is  i«id  to  have  been  the 
patriarch  uf  tliree  thouitand  monks.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  een- 
tiir)',  he  nrcompanied  his  di.^iple,  Sl  Maclovio,  or  Sl  Malo.  in  search  of 
certain  inlands  possesping  the  delights  of  paradise,  which  they  were  told 
exiii>ted  in  the  mid!>t  of  the  ocean,  and  were  irJubitrd  by  infidels.  Theie 
most  adventurous  saints-enant  wandered  for  a  long  time  upon  the  ooea, 
and  at  length  huided  upon  an  ishuid  called  Iroa.  Here  St  Halo  found  the 
body  of  a  ginnt  lying  in  a  sepulchre.  He  resuscitated  him,  and  had  maeh 
interesting  conversation  with  him,  the  giant  informing  him  that  theinhdA* 
ants  of  that  inland  had  some  notions  of  tiie  Trinity,  and,  moreover,  girin)> 
liim  a  gratifying  account  of  tlie  torments  which  Jew?  and  Pagans  snflered 
in  the  infernal  regions.  Finding  the  giant  so  docile  and  reasonable,  SL 
Malo  exfiCHinded  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  convcfted 
him,  and  baptized  him  by  the  name  of  Mildum.  The  giant,  howevtfi 
cither  through  weariness  of  life,  or  eagerness  to  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  hii 
conversion,  Ix'gged  pennis>sion,  at  the  end  of  tiflcen  days,  to  die  aguOi 
wliirh  was  granted  him* 

According  to  another  account,  the  giant  told  them  he  knew  of  as 
isl.-iiul  in  the  ocean,  defended  by  walls  of  burnished  gold,  so  respleodeiit 
that  thev  nhone  like  crvstal,  but  to  wliich  there  nvas  no  entrance.  At 
Oioir  re(|uest,  he  uiult^rtook  to  guide  tliem  to  it,  and  taking  the  cable  of 
tlicir  ship,  threw  him-iclf  into  the  sea.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  how- 
ever, wlien  a  tompe^t  rose,  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and  shortly  tfic 
the  giant  diinLf  A  third  legend  makes  the  saint  pimy  to  heaven  on  Ea^f 
day,  thtit  tikey  may  l)e  permitted  to  iind  land  where  they  may  celebnitetbe 
ot^ces  of  n'ligion  w  itit  becoming  state.  An  island  immediately  appca'^ 
on  which  they  land,  perfonn  a  solemn  mass,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Kucharist ;  a  Her  wliich  re-embarking  and  making  sail,  they  behold  totheii 
Bst\mishntent  the  sup()osed  island  suddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom  oi  ^ 


•  Torrr  do  Tombo.     Lib.  das  Ylhas,  f.  1 19. 
t  Kr.  Grcgoriu  Garcia,  Origcr  de  I<«  Indies,  lib.  i.  cap.  9L 
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"MivMig  nothing  else  than  a  monstrous  whalo.*     \V\\en  the  mmciroir- 
aktpd  of  an  island  seen  from  the  Canaries,  whicli  always  eluded   the 
tank,  the  legends  of  St  Brandan  were  revived,  and  applied  to  this  unnp- 
fmchable  knd.     We  are  told,  also,  tiiat  there  was  an  ancient  Lutin 
■uascript  in  the  an*hives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Grand  Cunaiy, 
fa  which  the  adventures  of  these  saints  were  recorded.    Through  care- 
bowcver,  this  monuscript  has  disappeared.!     Some  have  main- 
thai  this  island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  tlie  same  men* 
fioDed  bf  Ptolemy  among  tlie  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands,  by  the  names 
rf  Aprasitos,)  or  the  Inaccessible ;  and  which,  according  to  friar  Diego 
Phifipo,  in  his  book  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  shows  that  it  possessed 
tfe  9un  quality  in  ancient  times  of  deluding  the  eye  and  being  unattaina- 
lb  lo  tl^  feet  of  mortals.}    But  whatever  belief  the  ancients  may  have 
UoD  thJB  snhject,  it  is  certain  that  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  faith  of 
Ab  Bwlems  daring  the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery ;  nor  did  it  lack  abun- 
4k  testimonials.     Don  Joseph  de  Viera  y  Clavijo  says,  there  never  was 
•  moTp  difficult  paradox  nor  problem  in  the  science  of  googmphy ;  Hince, 
iDtffinn  the  existence  of  tliis  island,  is  to  trample  upon  sound  criticiHiii, 
jndprmcnt  and  reasim  ;  and  to  deny  it,  one  must  abandon  tradition  and  cx- 
pnience,  and  suppose  that  many  persons  of  credit  had  not  the  proper  use 
of  their  8enscs.l| 

The  belief  in  this  island  has  continued  long  since  the  time  of  Coliim- 
fcus.  It  \*Ti«»  repeatedly  spen,  and  by  various  persons  at  a  time,  always  in 
the  rame  place  and  of  the  same  fonn.  In  1 52(i  an  expedition  set  off  for 
the  Canaries  in  qiiert  of  it,  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Troya  and  Fer- 
Qaiido  AK-arez.  They  cruised  in  the  wonted  direction,  but  in  vain,  and 
their  failure  ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  "  The  phantasm  of  the 
fahnd,  however,"  says  Viera,  **  had  such  a  secret  enchai/ment  for  all  who 
heheld  it,  that  the  public  preferred  doubting  tlie  good  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pWers,  than  their  o^^^^  senses."  In  1670  the  appearances  were  so  re- 
peated and  clear,  that  there  was  a  universal  fever  of  curicflity  awakened 
feirong  the  people  of  Uie  Canaries,  and  it  vas  determined  to  send  fortii 
^vfher  expedition. 

Tlial  they  might  not  appejir  to  act  upon  light  ground:?,  an  exact  invi»» 

•  Sigebcrto,  Cpist.  aJ  Tietmar.     Abbat. 
tNanezde  la  Pena.     Conquist  de  la  GranCanaria. 
t  Pif»l«*iny,  lib.  it.  torn.  iv. 
f  Ft.  D.  Philipo,  lib.  viii,  fol.  25.         Q  Hist.  Isl.  Can.,  hb.  i.  cap.  'J8 
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tiflfiiHnn  wm  prrvioiisly  mude  of  all  the  penons  of  taleiit  md  cralUlHf 
who  hod  Heen  theeo  apparitions  of  land,  or  who  had  other  proofi  of  ill 
cxitOpnce. 

Alcnizc  de  Kifpinosa,  governor  of  the  iahmd  of  Ferro,  aeooffifingiy  madi 
a  rpport,  in  whicli  mom  than  one  hundred  witDesaes,  aeveral  of  them  pot* 
suns  of  the  highest  renpectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld  the  anknowB 
island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Ferro ;  thai  they  had  ooo* 
templated  it  with  calmness  and  certainty,  and  had  eeen  the  stm  ni  beUod 
one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the  islands  of  Palma  am! 
Tenerifie.     There  wore  certain  Pottuguese  who  affirmed,  that,  beii% 
driven  about  by  a  tempest,  they  had  come  upon  the  island  of  8l  JBoroodoo. 
Pedro  Velio,  who  was  tlie  pilot  of  the  vessel,  affirmed,  that  having  anchored 
in  a  bay,  he  landed  with  several  of  the  crew.    They  drank  fresh  water  in 
a  brook,  and  beheld  in  the  sand  the  print  of  footsteps,  double  the  sin  of 
those  uf  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  distance  between  them  waa  in  prop(X>* 
tion.    They  found  a  cross  nailed  to  a  neighboring  tree ;  near  to  whicii 
were  three  stones  placed  in  form  of  a  triangle,  with  signs  of  fire  bavin; 
been  mode  among  them,  probably  to  cook  shell-fish.    Having  seen  much 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  neighborhood,  two  of  their  party  anaed 
witli  lances  went  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  them.    The  night  wii 
approaching,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  and  a  harah  wind  arose.    The 
people  on  board  the  ship  cried  out  that  she  was  dragging  her  ancbo'i 
whereupon  Velio  entered  the  boat  and  hurried  on  board.    In  an  instut 
they  lost  sight  of  land ;  being  as  it  were  swept  away  in  the  hurricane. 
When  the  storm  hai!  passed  away,  and  the  sea  and  sky  were  again  serenei 
they  searched  in  vain  for  Uie  island ;  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and 
they  had  to  puruue  their  voyage,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  two  comptD* 
ions  who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wood.^ 

A  learned  licentiate,  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Funes,  inquisitor  of  the  Gnod 
Canary,  while  on  a  visit  at  Tenerifie,  summoned  several  persons  beibi* 
him,  who  testified  having  seen  the  island.  Among  them  waa  one  U»xO* 
Verde,  a  man  well  known  in  those  parts.  He  stated  that  in  retaming 
from  Darbary  and  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  bebel' 
land,  which,  according  to  his  maps  and  calculations,  could  not  be  any  <^ 
the  known  islands.    Ho  concluded  it  to  be  the  far-famed  St  Bomudoi 


*  Nanei  de  la  Pens,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.    Vieia  Hist.  Ii4  Can    torn.  I.  cap.  99 
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Oit^ijayeil  at  having  discofered  this  land  of  mystery,  he  coasted  along  ita 
ipell-bouiid  thores,  until  he  anehored  in  a  beautiful  harbor  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  a  mountain  ravine.  Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his  crew 
It  was  now,  he  said,  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  or  of  vespers.  The  suo 
being  set,  the  shadows  began  to  spread  over  the  land.  The  voyagers  hav« 
Ing  separated,  wandered  about  in  different  directions,  until  out  of  hearing 
of  each  other's  shouts.  Those  on  board,  seeing  the  night  approaching, 
made  signal  to  summon  back  the  wanderers  to  the  ship.  They  re-em- 
borked,  intending  to  resume  their  investigations  on  the  following  day 
Scarcely  were  they  on  board,  however,  when  a  whirlwind  came  rushing 
down  the  imvine,  with  such  violence  as  to  drag  the  vessel  from  her  anchor, 
and  hony  her  out  to  aea ;  and  they  never  saw  any  thing  more  of  this  hid- 
den and  inhospitable  island. 

Another  testimony  remains  on  record  in  manuscript  of  one  Abreu 
Galindo ;  bat  whether  taken  at  this  time  does  not  appear.  It  was  that  ot 
a  Freneh  adventurer,  who,  many  years  before,  making  a  voyage  among 
the  Canaries,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  which  carried  away  his 
masts.  At  length  the  furious  winds  drove  him  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown 
island  covered  with  stately  trees.  Here  he  hinded  with  part  of  his  crew, 
and  choQHing  a  tree  proper  for  a  mast,  cut  it  down,  and  began  to  shape  it 
for  his  purpose.  The  guardian  power  of  the  island,  however,  resented  as 
usual  this  infamon  of  his  forbidden  shores.  The  heavens  assumed  a  dark 
and  threatening  aspect;  the  night  was  approaching,  and  the  mariners, 
fearing  some  impending  evil,  abandoned  their  labor  and  returned  on  board. 
They  were  borne  away  as  usual  from  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Palnuu^ 

The  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  official  authority  in  1670  seemed 
•o  satisfactory,  that  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  same  year  in 
the  ishmd  of  Paloui.  It  was  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Villaboloe,  regi- 
dor  of  the  island ;  but  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  preceding.  St  Bo- 
rondon  seemed  disposed  only  to  tantahxe  the  world  with  distant  and  serene 
glimpses  of  his  ideal  paradise ;  or  to  reveal  it  amidst  storms  to  tempest* 
tossed  mariners,  but  to  hide  it  completely  from  the  viow  of  all  who  dili« 
gently  sought  it  Still  the  people  of  Palma  adhered  to  their  favorite 
dLiaera.  Thirty-four  years  afterwards,  in  1606,  they  sent  another  ship 
on  the  quest,  commanded  by  Caspar  Peres  de  Acosta,  an  accomplished 


*  Nunez,  Conquista  Ic  Gren  Canaria.    Vicra,  Hist.  && 
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pilot,  nccompnnied  b}*  the  padre  liorenio  Pinmlu, «  holy  Fnndsean  ftitf, 
nkilled  in  natural  aciencG.  St  Borondon,  however,  tefmed  to  rereil  lie 
inland  to  cither  monk  or  mariner.  After  craising  about  in  eveiy  direedoo, 
Boundini;,  obaen'ing  the  akiefl,  the  clouds,  the  winds,  e\'ery  thing  tint 
could  fuminh  indications,  they  returned  without  having  seen  any  tluogto 
authorize  a  hope. 

Upwards  of  a  century  now  elapsed  without  any  new  attempl  to  teek 
this  fairy  island.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  tme,  the  public  mind  wu 
agitated  by  fresh  reports  of  its  having  been  seen.  Lemons  and  odier 
fruits,  and  the  green  branches  of  trees  which  floated  to  the  shores  of 
Goincra  and  Fcrro,  were  pronounced  to  be  from  the  enchanted  groves  of 
St  Borondon.  At  length,  in  1791,  the  public  infiitnation  again  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  a  fourth  expedition  was  sent,  commanded  by  Don 
Gaspar  Domingues,  a  man  of  probity  and  talent  As  this  was  an  ezpedi* 
tion  of  Kolemn  and  mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy  friars  as  apostoGcdl 
cluLplains.  They  made  sail  from  the  island  of  Tenerifib  towards  the  eai 
of  October,  leaving  the  populace  in  an  indescribable  state  of  anxious  cari- 
osity mingled  with  superstition.  The  ship,  however,  returned  from  ib 
cruise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  predecessors. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  being  rince  undertaken,  though 
tlio  island  still  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally  to 
reveal  its  slmdowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  favored  individuals.  In  ^ 
letter  written  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  1769,  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  he  relates  having  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Alaxero 
at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  appeared  to  consist  of  two 
lofty  motmtains,  with  a  deep  valley  between ;  and  on  contemplating  it  with 
a  telescope,  the  valley  or  ravine  appeared  to  be  filled  with  trees.  Ha 
summoned  the  curate  Antonio  Joseph  Manrique,  and  upwards  of  fbfty 
other  persons,  all  of  whom  beheld  it  plainly.* 

Nor  is  this  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient  maps  of  the  time  of 
Columbus.  It  i^  laid  down  as  one  of  the  Canary  islands  in  a  French  map 
Dublishcd  in  1704 ;  and  Monx.  Gautier,  in  a  geographical  chart,  annezed 
to  his  Obsor\'ations  on  Natural  History,  published  in  1756,  places  it  ^ 
degrees  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  39th  deg.  of  N.  lati 
tude.f 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  existing  relative  to  the  island  of  St 


•  Viera.  Hist.Isl.  Can.  tom.  t  cap.  St).        1  Uon. 
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J^tmidan.  Tta  reality  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  firm  belief.  It  was 
m  vain  that  repeated  voyages  and  investigatons  proved  its  non-existence ; 
the  pnUic,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took  refuge  in  the  super 
Datum],  to  defend  their  favorite  chimera.  They  maintained  that  it  was 
ivndcred  inaccessible  to  mortals  by  Divine  Providence,  or  by  diabolical 
magic.  Most  inclined  to  the  former.  All  kinds  of  extravagant  fancies! 
wjre  indulged  concerning  it,*  some  confounded  it  with  the  fabled  island 
uf  tlie  Seven  Cities  situated  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  where 
in  old  times  seven  bishops  and  their  followers  had  taken  refuge' from  the 
Moon.  Some  of  the  Portuguese  imagined  it  to  bo  the  abode  of  their  lost 
kixi^  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  pretended  that  Roderick,  the  last  of  their 
Gothic  kings,  had  fled  thither  from  the  Moors  afler  the  disastrous  battle 
[>f  the  Guadalete.  Others  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  seat  of  the  ter- 
refitnai  paiadise,  the  place  where  Enoch  and  Elijah  remained  in  a  state  of 
blessodnees  until  the  final  day ;  and  that  it  was  made  at  times  apparent  to 
lie  eyes,  but  invisible  to  the  search  of  mortals.  Poetry,  it  is  said,  has 
ywed  to  this  popular  belief  one  of  its  beautiful  fictions,  and  the  garden  of 
Ainnida,  where  Rinaldo  was  detained  enchanted,  and  which  Tasso  places 
n  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  has  been  identified  with  the  imaginary  St. 
Borondon.f 

The  learned  father  Feyjoo^  has  given  a  philosophical  solution  to  this 
»eo|pmphical  problem.  He  attributes  all  these  appearances,  which  have 
leen  so  numerous  and  so  well  autlienticated  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt,  to 
*eitaia  atmospherical  deceptions,  like  that  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  seen  at 
allies,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  where  the  city  of  Reggio  and  its  surround- 
n^  country  is  reflected  in  the  air  above  the  neighboring  sea :  a  phenome- 
ion  which  has  likewise  been  witnessed  in  front  of  the  city  of  Marseilles. 
\m  to  the  tales  of  the  mariners  who  had  landed  on  these  forbidden  shores, 
ind  been  hurried  thence  in  whiriwinds  and  tempests,  he  considers  tiiem  as 
mere  fabrications. 

As  the  populace,  however,  reluctantly  give  up  any  thing  that  partakes 
of  the  marvelous  and  mysterious,  and  as  the  same  atmospherical  phe* 
Bomena,  which  first  gave  birth  to  the  illusion,  may  stiU  continue,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  belief  in  the  island  of  St.  Brandan  may  still  exist  araong 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  times  bi^hDld 
Us  fairy  mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Viera,  Hist.  bl.  Can.,  torn  i.  cap.  99. 
t  Viera.  ubi  sup.        t  Theatro  Critico,  torn.  iv.  d.  x. 
Vol.  III.— 18 
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No.    XXVI. 
THB   ISLAND    OF  THE   SEYBII   CimS. 

!).NB  of  Uie  popular  traditions  concerning  the  ocean,  which  v.'en  ciirirU 
during  the  time  of  Columbus,  was  that  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  CiticH. 
ft  was  recorded  in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  tlie  Moors,  wlicn  the  inhabitants  fled  in  every  &p 
roction  to  escape  from  slavery,  seven  bishops,  followed  by  a  great  numbet 
of  their  people,  took  shipping  and  abandoned  themselves  to  their  fate,  <a 
the  high  seas.  After  tossing  about  for  some  time,  they  landed  on  an  un- 
known island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops  burnt  the  shipir 
to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  and  founded  seven  citiA 
Various  pilots  of  Portugal,  it  was  saki,  had  reached  that  island  at  difTcient 
times,  but  had  never  returned  to  give  any  information  concerning  it,  ha^ 
ing  been  detained,  according  to  subsequent  accounts,  by  the  successors  of 
the  bishops  to  prevent  pursuit.  At  length,  according  to  common  report, 
at  the  time  that  prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries, 
several  seafaring  men  presented  themselves  one  day  before  him,  and  stated 
that  they  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
had  landed  upon  this  island.  The  inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  lin* 
guage,  and  carried  them  immediately  to  church,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  Catholics,  and  were  rejoiced  at  finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  They 
tlien  mode  earnest  inquiries,  to  know  whether  the  Moors  still  retained 
possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  While  part  of  the  crew  were  at  chvdn 
tlip  rest  gathered  sand  on  tlie  shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  foood 
to  their  surprise  that  one-tliird  of  it  was  gold.  The  islanders  were  anxiooi 
that  the  crew  should  remain  with  them  a  few  days,  until  the  return  of 
their  governor,  who  was  absent ;  but  the  mariners,  afraid  of  teiiig  detaimi 
embarked  and  made  soil.  Such  was  the  story  they  told  to  prince  Hen^ 
hoping  to  receive  reward  for  their  intelligence.  The  prince  expressed 
displeasure  at  their  hasty  departure  from  the  island,  and  ordered  them  to 
return  and  procure  further  information ;  but  the  men,  apprehensive,  m 
doubt,  of  having  tlie  falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered,  made  their  eMapr^ 
and  Dothuig  more  was  heard  of  them.* 

•  llist.  dd  Almunante*  can.  10. 
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This  story  bind  much  currency.  The  Island  of  the  S.;vcn  Cities  waji 
identified  with  tlie  isUind  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  having  been  discovered 
by  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  was  put  down  in  the  early  maps  about  the  time 
of  Columbus,  under  the  name  of  Antilk. 

At  die  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  reports  were  brought  to 
Hispuuola  of  the  civilization  of  the  country ;  that  the  people  wore  clotl)- 
big ;  that  their  bouses  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious,  and  often  mag- 
Dificent ;  and  that  crosses  were  occasionally  found  among  them.  Juan  da 
Grivalja,  being  dispatched  to  explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported  tiiat 
In  sailing  along  it  he  beheld,  with  great  wonder,  stately  and  Ix^utiful  edi* 
fioes  of  Ihne  and  stone,  and  many  high  towers  that  shone  at  a  distance.* 
For  a  time  the  old  tradition  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  revived,  and  many 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  pan  of  New  Spain. 


No.  xxvn. 

DISCOVERT  or  THE  ISLAND   OF  MADEIRA* 

Thc  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  principally  upon  the  authority 
of  Frmnciaeo  Alcaforado,  an  esquire  of  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who 
composed  an  account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ob* 
tained  much  faith  among  Portuguese  historians.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  Barros ;  he  attributes  the  first  discovery  of  the  island  to  Juan  Gon« 
zalei  and  Tristram  Vaz,  who  he  said  descried  it  from  Porto  Santo,  ro- 
•emUing  a  cloud  on  the  hori9Eon.t 

The  abbd  Provost,  however,  in  his  general  history  of  voyages,  voL  O; 
leems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of  Alcaforado.  **  It  was  com- 
posed,** be  observes,  **  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  public  would 
have  exposed  the  least  falsities ;  and  no  one  was  more  capable  than  Alca« 
Ibredo  of  giving  an  exact  detail  of  tliis  event,  since  he  was  of  the  number 
U  those  who  assisted  at  the  second  discovery."  The  narrative,  as  origin* 
ally  written,  was  overcharged  with  ornaments  and  digressions.    It  wa:s 

*  Tovqaemada  Monafqoia  Indiana,  Ub.  iv.  eap.  4.    Origen  de  los  Indies 
fair  Fr.  Grpgorio  Garcia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  90. 
t  Sarros  Asia  decad.  i.  lib.  L  eap.  3. 
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Inmslatcd  into  Frondi  and  puhli.^hed  in  PttrK  in  1671.  The  French  tnn§ 
latiir  hiul  retrenched  the  ornaments  hut  Mnipnloudy  retained  the  fadifc 
TlkO  0>ory  howover  is  cherished  in  tlie  island  of  Madeira,  where  a  painting 
in  illustration  (if  it  i:*  still  to  be  seen.  Tlie  following  b  the  purport  of  the 
French  translation :  I  liave  not  been  able  to  procure  the  original  of  Alcfr 
^jiadu. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  a  yoang  man  of 
great  courage  and  talent,  named  Robert  Macham,  fell  in  love  with  a  yoong 
hdy  cf  rare  boauly,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset    She  waa  hhi  aoperior 
in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  family ;  but  the  merit  of  Bfachua 
gained  him  the  preference  over  all  his  rivals.    The  family  of  the  yomig 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  obtained  an  order  from  tfao 
kinc;  to  have  Macham  arrested  and  confined,  until  by  arixtrary  means  thef 
married  his  mistress  to  a  man  of  quality.     As  soon  as  the  nuptials  wftn 
celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted  his  beautiful  and  afflicted  bride  to  Iw 
seat  near  Bristol.     Macham  was  now  restored  to  liberty.    Indignant  at 
the  wrongs  he  had  sufTered,  and  certain  of  the  affections  of  his  mistiesB, 
he  provailiHl  upon  several  friends  to  assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  love  and  his  revenge.     They  followed  hard  on  the  traces  of 
the  new  married  couple  to  Bristol.     One  of  the  friends  obtained  an  intnv 
d notion  into  the  family  of  the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a  groom.     He  fonnd 
the  yonnj;  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover,  and  of  dislike  to 
Ihe  husband  thus  forced  upon  her.    Through  the  means  of  this  frient 
Macham  had  several  communications  with  her,  and  concerted  means  for 
Iheir  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  their  mutual  love  unmO' 
lested. 

When  all  tliinrrR  were  prepared,  the  young  lady  rode  out  one  day  to* 
companicd  only  by  the  fictitious  groom,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  lir* 
No  sooner  were  tliey  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  than  they  galloped  to  m 
appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where  a  boat  awaited  theflk 
They  were  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel  which  lay  with  anchor  a-trip,  vsi 
sails  unfurled,  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the  lovers  were  once  mora 
united.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately  weighed  anchor;  they 
made  their  way  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham  antici- 
pated the  triumph  of  sooti  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shoiei 
ii  fray  and  gallant  France.  Unfortunately  an  adverse  and  stormy  wind 
arose  in  tlie  night ;  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  lamL 
Tlic  mariners  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  they  know  nothing  of  tin. 
compass,  and  it  was  a  time  when  mon  were  uniiccoBtomed  to  traviTOS  (bf 
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high  SOU.  Foi  thirtceu  days  the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a  tempoetii- 
oiu  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  The  fugitive  bride  was  filled 
with  terror  and  remorse,  and  looked  upon  this  uproar  of  the  elements  ai 
the  anger  of  heaven  directed  against  her.  All  tlie  efforts  of  her  lover 
coiiid  not  remove  from  her  mind  a  dismal  presage  of  some  approaching 
catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  fourteenth  day  at  dawn,  the 
marinera  perceived  what  appeared  to  be  a  tuft  of  wood  rising  out  of  tha 
Eea.  They  joyfully  steered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  They  wen) 
not  mistaken.  As  they  drew  near,  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  noble  forests, 
the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  them.  Flights  of  Urds  also 
came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched  upon  the  yards  and  rigging 
without  any  signs  of  fear.  The  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre, 
and  Boon  returned  with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that 
Macham  determined  to  take  his  drooping  companion  to  the  land,  in  hopes 
her  liealth  and  spirits  might  be  restored  by  refreshment  and  repose.  They 
were  accompanied  on  shore  by  the  faithful  friends  who  had  assisted  in  their 
flight.    The  mariners  remained  on  board  to  guard  the  sliip. 

The  country  was  indeed  delightful.  The  forests  were  stately  and 
magnificent ;  there  were  trees  kden  witli  excellent  fruits,  others  with  aro* 
matic  flowers ;  the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid,  tlie  sky  was  serene,  and 
tliere  was  a  balmy  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  animals  they  met  with 
showed  no  signs  of  alarm  or  ferocity,  from  which  thoy  concluded  tliat  tiio 
island  was  uninhabited.  .On  penetrating  a  little  distance  they  found  a 
sheltered  meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  which  was  bordered  by  laurels 
and  refreshed  by  a  mountain  brook  which  ran  sparkling  over  pebbles.  In 
the  centre  was  a  majestic  tree,  the  wide  branches  of  which  afforded  sliadc 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  Macham  had  bowers  constructed  and  de- 
termined to  pass  a  few  days,  hoping  that  the  sweetness  of  the  countr)', 
and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful  solitude,  would  recruit  the 
drooping  health  and  spirits  of  his  companion.  Three  days,  however,  had 
tcarcely  passed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  northeast,  and  ragod 
all  night  over  the  bland.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Macham  repaired 
to  the  sea-side,  but  nothing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded 
that  it  had  foundered  in  the  tempest 

Consternation  fell  upon  tlie  little  band,  thus  left  in  an  uninhabited 
viand  in  the  midst  of  tlie  ocean.  The  blow  fell  most  severely  on  the  timid 
ind  repentant  bride.  She  reproached  herstif  with  being  the  cause  of  all 
Uicir  misfbrtnnea,  and,  from  the  first  had  been  haunted  by  dismal  forobo 
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dings.  She  now  c<m.4<iered  them  about  to  be  accompiUhed,  and  her  honoi 
waB  BO  great  aa  to  deprive  tier  of  speech ;  aho  expired  in  three  dajs  witli* 
out  uttering  a  word. 

Machani  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  the  tragical  end  of  thia 
tender  and  beautiful  being.  He  upbraided  himself,  in  the  transports  of  hii 
grief,  with  tearing  her  from  her  home,  her  country,  and  her  fiieiida,  lo 
perish  upon  a  savage  coast  All  the  efforts  of  his  companiotts  to  console 
him  were  in  vain.  He  died  witliin  five  days,  broken-hearted ;  begging,  as 
a  last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  beside  that  of  his  mistresi) 
at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  altar  which  they  had  erected  undfer  the  great  tree. 
Tliey  set  up  a  large  wooden  ctom  on  the  spot,  on  which  was  placed  ar 
inscription  written  by  Macham  himself,  relating  in  a  few  words  his  piteoui 
adventure,  and  praying  any  Christians  who  might  arrive  there,  to  build  a 
chapel  in  tlie  place  dedicated  to  Jesus  the  Savk>ur. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  his  followen  consulted  about 
means  to  escape  from  the  island.  The  ship*s  boat  remained  on  the  shoif. 
They  repaired  it  and  put  it  in  a  state  to  bear  a  voyage,  and  tlien  made  nil, 
intending  to  return  to  England.  Ignorant  of  their  situation,  and  carried 
about  by  tlie  winds,  they  were  cost  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where, 
tJieir  boat  being  shattered  upon  the  rocks,  they  were  captured  by  the 
Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  they  understood  that  their  ship  bad 
shared  the  same  fate,  having  been  driven  from  her  anchorage  in  the  tem- 
pest, and  carried  to  the  same  inhospitable  coast,  where  all  her  crew  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those  days  filled  with  captives  of  all 
nations,  taken  by  their  cruisers.  Here  the  English  prisonere  met  with  u 
experienced  pilot,  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan  de  Morales.  He 
listened  to  their  story  with  great  interest ;  inquired  into  the  aituatioo  and 
description  of  the  island  they  hod  discovered ;  and,  subsequently,  on  hii 
redemption  from  prison,  communicated  the  droumstances,  it  is  said,  to 
prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  above  narrative  of  Alcaforado  in  recanciliD{ 
dates.  The  voyage  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  ti 
Edward  III,  which  commenced  in  1327  and  ended  in  1378.  Morales,  10 
whtsn  the  English  communicated  their  vojrage,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  second  discovery  of  Madnra,  in  1418 
and  1490.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisonment  had  taken  p^aee  in  the 
hsi  year  of  king  E<Iward*8  reign,  tliis  leaves  a  space  of  forty  years. 

liacluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  taken  from  Autooio  0^ 
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faiMX  He  wies  in  certain  particalara.  It  happened,  he  says,  in  tlie  yeai 
1344,  in  the  time  of  Peter  IV  of  Aragon.  Macham  cast  anchor  in  a  bay 
BDce  called  after  him  Machio. 

The  lady  being  ill,  he  took  her  on  shore,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  the  ships  sailed  without  them.  After  the  death  of  the  lady, 
Macham  made  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree,  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it  with  his 
oompanioiis.  They  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Moors, 
oooBidering  it  a  kind  of  miracle,  carried  him  to  the  king  of  their  country, 
who  sent  him  to  the  king  of  Castile.  In  consequence  of  the  traditional 
acconnte  remaining  of  this  voyage,  Henry  II  of  Castile  sent  people,  in 
1396.  to  le-diacover  the  island. 


No.  XXVIIL 

LA8   CA8A8. 

Bamtboumew  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  so  often  cited  in  all  histo- 
ries of  the  New  World,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1474,  and  was  of  French 
extraction.  The  family  name  was  Casaus.  The  first  of  the  name  who 
appeared  in  Spain,  served  under  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  III,  sumamed 
the  Saint,  in  his  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Andalusia.  He  was  at  the 
taking  of  Seville  from  the  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king, 
and  received  permission  to  establish  himself  there.  His  descendants 
enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  nobility,  and  suppressed  the  letter  u  in  their 
name,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  Bartholomew,  went  to  Hispaniola  with  Colum- 
bus in  1493,  and  returned  rich  to  Seville  in  1498.*  It  has  been  stated  by 
one  of  the  biographers  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  that  he  accompanied 
Colombus  in  his  third  vo]rage  in  1498,  and  returned  with  him  in  1600.f 
This,  however,  is  incorrect  He  was,  during  that  time,  completing  his 
education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin,  dialectics, 
bgie,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  physics,  after  the  supposed  method  and 
tystem  of  Aristotle.     While  at  the  university,  he  had,  as  a  servant 

•  Navanvte,  Cdec.  Viag .  torn,  i,  Introd.  p.  lax. 
T.  A.  Uoiviite  (Eovres  de  Las  Casas,  p.  zl  Paris.  1839L 
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Ill  Indian  alnve,  given  him  by  his  father,  who  had  received  Irim  fran 
Cohiinbufl.  When  Isabella,  in  her  transpoit  of  viituoiiB  indignatioo, 
ordered  the  Indian  slaves  to  be  sent  back  to  their  coantryv  this  one  was 
taken  froin  Las  Casas.  The  young  man  was  aroused  by  the  circuin- 
6taiiC(%  and,  on  conskiering  the  nature  of  the  case,  became  inflamed  with 
a  zeal  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled  throughout  a 
long  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to  tenfold  fervor,  when,  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  accompanied  the  commander  Ovando  lo 
Hiftpaniola  in  i60*J,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  tho  cruel  soeDai 
which  took  place  under  his  administration.  The  whole  of  his  future  life^ 
a  bpace  exceeding  sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the  caiiMi  and 
endeavoring  to  meliorate  the  suflTerings  of  the  natives.  As  a  missionary, 
he  traversed  tlie  wilderness  of  the  New  World  in  various  directions, 
Becking  to  convert  and  civilize  them ;  as  a  protector  and  champkn,  be 
made  several  voyages  to  Spain,  vindicated  their  wrongs  before  courts  and 
monarchs,  wrote  volumes  in  their  behalf,  and  exhibited  a  zeal,  and  con- 
stancy, and  intrepidity  worthy  of  an  apostle.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Madrid,  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a  member. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  decry  the  consistency,  and  question  the 
real  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  expedients 
to  which  he  resorted  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  tlie  cruel  bondage  im- 
posed upon  them.  This  occurred  in  1517,  when  he  arrived  in  Spain,  on 
one  of  his  missions,  to  obtain  measures  in  tlieir  favor  from  the  govern- 
ment. On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  hid 
been  left  regent  on  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand,  too  ill  to  attend  to  his 
aflairs.  He  repaired,  tlierefore,  to  Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  new  monarch  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards 
tho  emperor  Charles  V.  He  had  strong  opponents  to  encounter  in 
various  persons  high  in  authority,  who,  holding  estates  and  repaitimientoa 
in  the  colonies,  were  interested  in  the  slavery  of  the  Indians.  Among 
tlicse,  and  not  tlie  least  animated,  was  tlie  bishop  Fonseca,  president  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies. 

At  length  tlie  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accompanied  by  various 
Flemings  of  his  court,  particularly  his  grand  chancellor,  doctor  Joan 
de  Selvagio,  a  learned  and  upright  man,  whom  he  consulted  on  aU  aflkirs 
iif  adniinistration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon  became  intiniute  with  tho 
I'hancellor,  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem ;  but  so  much  opposition  arose  ur 
every  side  tlmt  he  found  his  various  pmposiiians  for  tlie  relief  of  the  ua- 
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{\\vf>  but  littic  attended  to.  In  hid  doubt  and  anxiety  he  had  now  recoane 
k>  an  expedient  wliich  he  considered  as  justified  by  the  cirrumstances  of 
the  case.*  The  chancellor  Selvagio  and  other  Flemin«T8  who  had  ac» 
ctMnpanied  the  youthful  sovereign,  had  obtained  from  him,  before  quitting 
FlanderSj  Uccnses  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies ;  a  measnra 
which  had  recently  in  1616  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  cardinal  Xiroo* 
lies  while  acting  as  regent  Tlie  cliancellor,  who  was  a  humane  roan, 
leoonciled  it  to  his  conscience  by  a  popular  opinion  that  one  negro  could 
perform,  without  detriment  to  his  health,  the  labor  of  several  Indians,  and 
ttittt  therefore  it  was  a  great  saving  of  human  suffering.  So  easy  is  it  for 
interest  to  wrap  itself  up  in  piaunible  argument !  He  might,  moreover, 
have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  African:^  but  little  afiected  by  the  change. 
They  were  accustomed  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they  were 
said  to  thrive  in  the  New  World.  **  The  Africans,"  observes  Herrera, 
*  pronpored  so  much  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
unlees  a  negro  should  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  would  never  die ;  for  as 
vet  none  had  been  known  to  perish  from  infirmity.  ISke  oranges,  they 
found  their  proper  soil  in  Hispaniola,  and  it  seemed  ever  more  natural  to 
them  than  their  native  Guinea."! 

Lab  Gasas  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  endeavored  to  turn  these 
interested  views  of  the  grand  chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spaniards,  resident  in  the  colonies,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  procure  negroes  for  the  labor  of  the  farms  and  the  mines,  and 
other  severe  toils,  which  were  above  the  strength  and  destructive  of  the 
lives  of  the  natives.^  He  evidently  considered  the  poor  Africans  as  little 
better  than  mere  animals ;  and  he  acted  like  others,  on  an  arithmetical 
caleohition  of  diminishing  human  misery,  by  substituting  one  strong  man 
for  three  or  four  of  feebler  nature.  He,  moreover,  esteemed  the  Indians 
as  a  nobler  and  more  intellectual  rBC6  of  beings,  and  their  preservation  and 
welfiue  of  higher  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity. 

It  is  this  expedient  of  Las  Casas  which  has  drawn  down  severe  cen- 
sure upon  his  memory.    He  has  been  charged  with  gross  inconsistency, 

*  Henera  deaiiy  states  this  as  an  expedient  adopted  when  others  failed. 
"  BartoIoni6  de  las  Casas,  viendo  que  mis  concfptos  hallaban  en  todos  partes 
aificalud,  i  que  las  opiiiiones  que  tenia,  por  mucha  &miliaridad  qtie  ha  via 
rrguido  i  gran  creditu  con  el  gran  CanciUer,  no  podian  haber  eiecto.  Me  volvk 
a  otroa  exfiedienlen,  ^e." — Decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

t  Herrera. Hist.  liid..  lib.  ii.  decad.  iu.  cap  4.  t  lb.  decad.  ii.  lib.  iL cap.  80 
Vou  in.— 18* 
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and  even  with  having  originated  this  inhuman  traffic  in  the  New  WofU 
This  last  is  a  grievoaa  charge;  bat  historical  &ct8  and  datea  fe> 
move  the  original  sin  from  his  door,  and  prove  that  the  practice  eaurted  in 
the  colonies,  and  was  authorized  by  royal  decree,  kog  before  he  look  a 
part  in  the  question. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  to  the  New  World  until  1603.  By  a  royal  o^ 
dinance  passed  in  1601,  negro  slaves  were  permitted  to  be  taken  tfacrc^ 
provided  they  had  been  bom  among  Christians.*  By  ^a  letter  written  fay 
Ovando,  dated  1603,  it  appears  that  there  were  numbers  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  at  tliat  time,  and  he  entreats  that  none  more  mi|^  be  pernutted 
to  be  brought. 

In  1606  the  Spanish  government  forbade  the  introductioa  of  negro 
slaves  from  the  Levant,  or  those  brought  up  with  the  Moors ;  and  stipn- 
(ated  that  none  should  be  taken  to  the  colonies  but  thoee  from  Seville, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  that  they  might  oontribate  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians.f  In  1610,  king  Ferdinand,  being  infonned 
of  the  physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  ordered  filly  Africans  to  be 
Hcnt  from  Seville  to  labor  in  the  mines.)  In  161 1,  he  ordered  that  a  great 
number  should  be  procured  from  Guinea,  and  transported  to  Hispaniola, 
unilerstanding  that  one  negro  could  perfonn  the  work  of  four  Indians.} 
In  1612  and  *13  he  signed  further  orders  relative  to  the  same  subject,  h 
1616,  Charles  V  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import  negroes  to 
tlie  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1617,  that  Las  Casaa  gave  hit 
sanction  of  the  traffic.  It  already  existed,  and  he  countenanced  it  soldj 
with  a  view  to  having  tlie  hardy  Africans  substituted  for  the  feeble  In- 
dians. It  was  advocated  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  by 
the  Jcionimite  friars,  who  were  missionaries  in  the  colonies.  The  motives 
ot  Las  Casas  were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on  erroneous  »>• 
tions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit  evil  that  good  might  spring  out  of 
it ;  to  choose  betweei.  two  existing  abuses,  and  to  eradicate  the  greater  by 
resorting  to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  however  fallacious  it  may  be,  was 
considered  satisfactory  and  humane  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  bo* 
nevolent  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  was  the  cardinal  Adrian,  afle^ 
wards  elevated  to  tlie  pa])al  chair,  and  characrerized  by  gentleness  and  hu« 
mnnity.    The  traffi?  was  pennittod ;  inquiries  were  made  aa  to  the  nuat 


*  Berrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  d.  il.  lib.  iii,  cap.  8.        t  Idem,  d.  L  lib.  vi«  oapu  9Ql 
X  Idem,  d.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.        f  Idem.  d.  i.  lib.  ix.  oap.  6. 
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bcr  of  «kve8  reqaircd.  which  was  limited  to  four  thousand,  aiid  the  Flem* 
inf{8  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  which  they  afterwards  farmed  out 
to  the  Genoese. 

Dt*  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  afiair,  draws  a  contrast  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  cardinal  Ximenes  and  that  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the  disad- 
\:antage  of  the  latter.  ^  The  cardinal,"  he  observes,  *'  when  solicited  to 
enooux«ge  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejected  the  proposition,  because 
be  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  when  he 
was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  another ;  but  Laa 
Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong 
impetuosity  towards  a  favorite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  tliis  diptinc- 
tion.  In  tlie  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  hs 
pmnonnced  it  tc  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  h^vier  on 
the  Africms.*'* 

This  distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  not  perfectly  correct    Las 
Casas  had  no  idea  that  he  was  imposing  a  heavier,  nor  su  heavy,  a  yoke 
upon  the  Africans.    The  latter  were  considered  more  capable  of  labor,  and 
less  impatoit  of  slavery.     While  the  Indians  sunk  under  their  tasks,  and 
perished  by  thousands  in  Hispaniola,  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary,  thrived 
there.     Herrera,  to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  refers  as  his  authority,  assigns  a 
diflerent  motive,  and  one  of  mere  finance,  for  the  measures  of  cardinal 
Ximenes.    He  says  that  he  ordered  that  no  one  should  take  negroes  to  the 
Indies,  because,  as  the  natives  were  decreasing,  and  it  was  known  that 
one  negro  did  more  work  than  four  of  them,  there  would  probably  be  a 
great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and  a  tribute  might  be  imposed  upon  the 
trade,  from  which  would  result  profit  to  the  royal  treasury .f    This  meas- 
ure was  piesently  after  carried  into  effect,  though  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  and  licenses  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  pecuniary 
mnsiderations.    Flechier,  in  his  life  of  Ximenes,  assigns  another  but  a 
tnere  political  motive  for  this  prohibition.    The  cardinal,  he  says,  objected 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  as  he  feared  they  would 
corrupt  the  natives,  and  by  confederacies  with  them  render  them  formida 
hie  to  goivenunent    De  Marsolior,  another  biographer  of  Ximenes,  gives 

*  Robertson,  Hist  America,  p.  3. 

t  Porqne  como  iban  fiiltando  los  Indios  i  gc  conocia  que  on  negro  trabajaba 
*iui8  que  quatro,  por  lo  qaal  habia  gran  dem  anda  de  ellos,  parccia  que  se  podia 
poDer  algon  triboto  en  la  saca,  de  qoe  resaltaria  provecho  a  la  Ri.  Haeienda 
\l'*rrcm,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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equally  politic  reasons  for  this  prohibitioii.  He  cites  a  icttor  vrMte  \ni 
the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  observed  that  he  knew  the  mtm 
of  the  negroes ;  they  were  a  people  capable,  it  was  tme,  of  grait  ItfifMk 
but  extremely  prolific  and  enterprising ;  and  that  if  they  bad  time  to  aiii^ 
ply  in  America,  they  would  infallibly  revolt,  and  impose  on  the  SpiMih 
ftfie  same  chains  which  they  had  compelled  them  to  wear.*  Tbem  fa^ 
while  they  take  from  the  measure  of  the  cardinal  that  credit  for  euhMiii 
philanthropy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  manifest  the  ckarfemigM 
of  that  able  politician ;  whoso  predictions  with  respect  to  negro  reiok  hut 
been  so  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  fact,  though  a  w^ise  and  upright  statesmu,  M 
not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  on  these  questions  of  ntinl 
right ;  nor  did  he  possess  more  toleration  than  his  contemporaries  tom^ 
savage  and  infidel  nations.  He  was  grand  inquisitor  ci  Spain,  and  mi 
very  efficient  during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand  in  making  shveicfthl 
refractory  Moors  of  Granada.  He  authorized,  by  express  instnidioB^ 
expeditions  to  seize  and  enslave  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  islands,^ 
he  termed  on!y  suited  to  labor,  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and 
Nor  will  it  be  considered  a  prooof  of  gentle  or  tolerant  policy,  thit  kl 
introduced  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  into  the  New  WorkL  IVn 
circumstances  are  cited  not  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  character  of  earfid 
Ximenes,  but  to  show  how  incx)rrcctly  he  has  been  extolled  attheezpcMt 
of  Las  Casas.  Both  of  them  must  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  (V 
toms  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Las  Casas  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but  few  of  which  have  bee* 
printed.  The  most  important  is  a  general  history  of  the  Indies,  fronAi 
discovery  to  the  year  1620,  in  three  volumes.  It  exists  only  in  wi^ 
script,  but  is  the  fountain  from  which  Herrera,  and  moat  of  the  other  hi^ 
torians  of  the  New  World,  have  drawn  large  supplies.  The  work,thoQgk 
prolix,  is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  ftn^ 
had  others  from  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  transactmns  neoM 
and  possessed  copious  documents.  It  displays  great  erudition,  thoegh 
somewhat  crudely  and  diffusely  introduced.  His  history  was  commenced 
in  1627,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  1669,  when  eigfat]^ 
five.  As  many  things  are  sot  down  from  memory  there  is  occanosil 
kiaccuracy,  but  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  troth.   Tbe 


*  De  Manolier,  Hisc.  da  Ministere  Cardinal  Ximenea.  libu  n.    Tpdvm 
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■othor  of  tiie  fyreeent  work,  having  had  access  to  this  valnnhle  mannscript, 
bM  made  great  use  of  it,  drawing  forth  many  curious  facts  hitherto  neg- 
lected ;  bat  be  has  endeavored  to  consult  it  with  caution  and  discrimination, 
<*nHating  it  with  Other  authorities,  and  omitting  whatever  appeared  to  be 
dictated  by  prejodice  or  over-heated  zeal. 

Lab  Cuma  has  been  accused  of  high  coloring  and  extravagant  decla- 
mation in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  barbarities  practised  on  the 
natives ;  nor  is  the  charge  entirely  without  foundation.  The  same  zeal  in 
Che  canse  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  his  writings  that  shone  forth  in 
His  actions,  always  pure,  often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable. 
Still,  however,  where  he  errs  it  is  on  a  genenms  and  righteous  side.  If 
one4enth  part  of  what  he  says  he  **  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  "  h^ 
true,  and  his  veracity  is  above  all  doubt,  he  would  have  been  wanting  in 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  had  he  not  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  when  Las  Casas  mentions  the  original 
papcn  lying  before  him,  from  which  ho  drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes 
one  lament  that  they  should  be  lost  to  the  world.  Besides  the  journals 
and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says  he  had  numbers  of  the  letters  of  tlic 
Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew,  who  wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and 
whoee  writings  must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
map  formed  from  study  and  conjecture,  by  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
(int  voyage.  What  a  precious  document  would  this  be  for  the  world ! 
Tliose  ^nitings  may  still  exist,  neglected  and  forgotten  among  the  rubbish 
of  aome  convent  in  Spain.  Little  hope  con  be  entertained  of  discovering 
them  in  the  present  state  of  degeneracy  of  the  cloister.  The  monks  of 
Atocha,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  the  royal  princes,  betrayed 
an  ignmance  that  this  illustrious  man  was  buried  in  their  convent,  nor 
can  mny  of  the  fretemity  point  out  his  place  of  sepulture  to  the  stranger.*^ 

The  publication  of  this  work  of  lias  Casas  has  not  been  permitted  in 
Spain,  where  every  book  must  have  the  sanction  of  a  censor  before  it  is 
committed  to  the  ptcss.  The  horrible  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  cruelties 
Inflicted  on  the  Indians,  would,  it  was  imagined,  excite  an  udium  against 
their  conquerors.    Las  Casas  himself  seems  to  have  doubted  the  cxp» 

*  In  this  notiee  the  author  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  intcrest- 

tog  memoir  of  Mon.  J.  A.  Llorente,  prefixed  to  his  collection  of  the  works  of 

taa  Casas,  collating  it  with  the  history  of  Herrcra,  from  which  its  facta  ars 

principally  derived. 
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dieiiry  ol  piibM«hine  it ;  for  in  1560  he  mdc  a  nole  with  faifl  own  hnd 
m'hich  ift  prp-f  n-«>«l  in  the  two  first  Tolnmes  of  the  origiiid,  nenCiaaiqg 
that  lie  \tffi  them  in  confidence  to  the  college  of  the  older  of  PredialDn 
of  ^k.  Gnf((r>rifi,  in  Valladf)lid,  bejr^ging  of  its  |irelatet  that  no  secular  po^ 
■on,  nor  even  the  collegians,  should  be  permitted  to  read  hia  hietory  for  the 
space  of  forty  yoan ;  and  that  after  that  term  it  might  be  printed  if  ecvh 
riatent  with  tlie  good  uf  the  Indies  and  of  Spain.* 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  work  has  been  caotioosly  used  by  Spu- 
ish  historiaas,  passing  over  in  silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  paangsf 
of  dlsgraccriil  import.    Tliis  feeling  is  natora),  if  not  commendable;  for 
the  world  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate  between  individoals  and  the  natioa 
of  whom  tliey  are  but  a  parL    The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  gorera- 
roent  of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the  decisioos  of  the  cound' 
of  the  Indies  on  all  contested  points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  witb 
the  bigotry  of  the  age,  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  justice  and  hnmanit/, 
and  do  honor  to  the  Spanish  nation.    It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by 
individuals  to  whom  tlic  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted,  that  these 
atrocities  were  committed.    It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  safiie 
nation  which  gave  birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adventurers  who 
perpetrated  those  cruelties,  gave  birtli  likewise  to  the  early  missionaries,  like 
\ah  Casas,  who  followed  the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery,  bindlDg  up 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  countrymen  ;  men  who  in  a  truly  evtogelical 
spirit  braved  all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships,  and  even  death  ic«c4(  not 
through  a  prospect  of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but  through  a  desue  to  mo- 
Jiorato  the  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  barbarous  and  sufferinn  natkiDB. 
The  dauntless  enterprises  and  fearful  peregrinations  of  manv  of  tbeat 
virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  be  found  to  vie  i    nmutie 
daring  with  the  heroic  achievements  of  chivalry,  with  motiver    f  a  pom 
and  Car  more  exalted  nature. 

*  Navaneie,  Gjleo.  de  Viag.,  torn.  L  p  Ixxv. 
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No.  XXIX. 

PETEB  MABTTB. 

PiTiB  Mariib,  or  Maityr,  of  whose  writings  mach  use  has  been  inink 
{b  this  history,  was  bom  at  Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy, 
CD  the  second  of  February,  1455.  He  is  commonly  termed  Peter  Martyr 
of  Angleriei^  from  the  Latin  name  of  his  native  place.  He  is  one  of  the 
fwrliest  historians  that  treat  of  Columbus,  and  was  his  contemporary  ami 
mtimate  acquaintance.  Being  at  Rome  in  1487,  and  having  acquired  a 
distinguished  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  invited  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, the  count  de  Tendilla,  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  He  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  presented  to  the  sovereigns  at  Saragossa. 
Isabella,  amidst  the  cares  of  tlie  war  with  Granada,  was  anxious  for  the 
intellectuai  advancement  of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to  employ  Martyr  to 
instruct  the  young  nobility  of  the  royal  household.  With  her  peculiar 
dsUcacy,  however,  she  first  made  her  confessor,  Hernando  dc  Talavera, 
Inquire  of  Martyr  in  what  capacity  ho  desired  to  serve  her.  Contrary  to 
her  expectation.  Martyr  replied,  "  in  the  profession  of  arms.'*  The  queen 
oumplied,  and  he  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as  one  of  her  household 
and  military  suite,  but  without  distinguishing  himself,  and  perhaps  without 
having  any  paiticular  employ  in  a  capacity  so  foreign  to  his  talents.  After 
the  smrender  of  Granada,  when  the  war  was  ended,  the  queen,  through 
the  medittm  of  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  prevailed  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  of  her  court. 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Columbus  while  making  his  application  to 
Uie  aovercigns,  and  was  present  at  his  triumphant  reception  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  Barcelona,  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  He  was 
coDtinually  in  the  royal  camp  during  the  war  with  the  Moors,  of  which 
his  letters  contain  many  interesting  particulars.  He  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1501,  to  Venice,  and  thence  to 
(he  grand  soidan  of  Egypt  The  soldan,  in  1490  or  1491,  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  threatening  that,  unless  they  desisted 
from  the  war  against  Granada,  he  would  put  all  the  Christians  in  Cgypt 
and  Syria  to  death,  overturn  all  their  temples,  and  destroy  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pressed  the  war  with  tenfold 
energy,  and  brought  it  lo  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  the  next  campaign, 
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vrhilo  ill.'  «(i!(!nn  wu^  rtii!  earnings  on  a  rioiilar  negotittion  vrilli  the  \AtpK. 
TUoy  af^prward;*  sent  Peter  Martyr  ambaasaiior  to  the  soldan  to  ezphis 
arid  justify  their  measure.  Martyr  discharged  the  dutiea  of  hia  embawy 
uitii  prc:it  ability  ;  obtained  permisaion  frocn  tlie  aoldan  to  repair  the  holy 
;i!?troff  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  abolition  of  Tarious  extortions  to  which  Chrit* 
ti  in  pilcrim^  had  been  objected.  While  on  this  eoibasay,  be  wrote  hii 
Kork  De  l^e^tione  Babylonica,  which  inchides  a  history  of  Egypt  io 
0)o»ie  times. 

On  hi  A  return  to  Spain,  he  was  rewarded  with  places  and  pensioiH) 
and  in  16*i4  was  appointed  a  minister  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.    Hii 
principal  work  is  an  account  of  the  disro\'eries  of  the  New  WorU,  in 
ei(;)it  decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters.    They  are  styled  Decada 
of  tlie  New  World,  or  Decades  of  the  Ocean,  and,  like  all  hia  other  worki, 
were  originnlly  written  in  Latin,  though  since  translated  into  various  Im- 
giiages.    He  had  familiar  access  to  letters,  papers,  journals,  and  nanatim 
of  the  early  discoverers,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  theoi 
gathcriiifir  particulars  from  their  conversation.     In  writing  his  Decades  he 
took  ^rn>at  p;tins  to  obtain  information  from  Columbus  himself,  and  (ran 
3thcn«,  his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistlcs,(No.  163,  January,  1494, to  Pomponius  Lctssi) 
he  mentions  having  ju^t  received  a  letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it  i|^ 
pears  he  was  in  correspondence  with  him.     Las  Casas  says  that  gn^ 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  him  in  regard  to  those  voyages  of  ColamboSi 
although  his  Decades  contain  some  inaccuracies  relative  to  subaeqiiflB^ 
events  in  the  Indies.     Mufioz  allows  him  great  credit,  as  an  author  ooik* 
u-niponiry  with  his  subject,  grave,  well  cultivated,  instructed  in  the  ia^ 
of  which  he  tnmts.  and  of  entire  prooity.     He  obsenes,  however, that  hi^ 
writings  being  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement  of  the  moment,  oft^ 
related  circumstances  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  erroneoas;  tl^^ 
they  were  written  without  method  or  care,  often  confusing  dates  a^^ 
events,  so  that  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  hubit  of  writing  letters  to  distinguished  p^^ 
arms,  relating  the  pa.-^sing  occurrences  of  the  busy  court  and  age  in  whiC^ 
he  lived.  In  several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also  someC^ 
the  chief  events  of  his  voyages,  as  promulgated  at  the  very  moment  C^ 
his  return.  l*hcse  letters  not  being  generally  known  or  circulated,  c^ 
frequently  cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  tl^ 
iPfiin  |Nirisagcs  which  relate  to  Columbus.  They  have  a  striking  eSSbcX  l^^ 
cai  rying  us  back  to  the  very  time  oi  the  discoveries. 
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In  one  of  his  epistles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  Ist,  1493,  aiid  addressed 
to  C.  fioiromeo,  he  says :  *'  Within  these  few  days  a  ct^rtain  Christopher 
Culnrabas  has  arrived  from  the  western  antipodes ;  a  man  of  Liguria 
wliom  my  sovereigns  reluctantly  intrusted  with  three  ships,  to  seek  tliat 
legion,  for  they  thought  that  what  he  said  was  fabulous.  He  has  returned 
aod  brought  specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  particularly  gold, 
which  those  countries  naturally  produce."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  from  Barcelona,  in  September  follow- 
ing, he  gives  a  mare  particular  account.  It  is  addressed  to  count  Ten- 
diUa,  governor  of  Granada,  and  also  to  Hernando  Talavera,  archbishop  of 
that  diocess,  and  the  same  to  whom  the  propositions  of  Columbus  had  been 
referred  by  the  Spanish  sovcmitpis.  '*  Arouse  your  attention,  ancient 
■igee,'*  says  Peter  Martyr  in  his  epistle ;  "  listen  to  a  new  discovery. 
Yon  remember  Columbus  the  Liguriun,  appointed  in  the  camp  by  our 
sovereigns  to  search  for  a  new  hemisphere  of  land  at  the  western  antipodes. 
Yon  ought  to  recollect,  for  you  had  some  agency  in  the  transaction ;  nor 
would  the  enterprise,  as  I  think,  have  been  undertaken,  without  your 
connseL  He  has  returned  in  safety,  and  relates  the  wonders  he  has  dis- 
covered. He  exhibits  gold  as  proofs  of  tlic  mines  in  those  regions; 
GoBsampine  cotton,  also,  and  aromatics,  and  pepper  more  pungent  than  that 
from  Caucasus.  All  these  things,  together  with  scarlet  dye-woods,  the 
fluth  produces  spontaneously.  Pursuing  the  western  sun  from  Gades 
five  thousand  mOes,  of  each  a  thousand  paces,  as  he  relates,  he  fell  in  ^^i\l\ 
snndiy  ishinds,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  them,  of  greater  circuit,  ho 
asserts,  than  the  whole  of  Spain.  Here  he  found  a  race  of  men  living 
cootenlBd,  in  a  state  of  nature,  subsisting  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
breed  formed  from  roots.  *  *  *  *  These  people  have  kings,  some 
grei*ter  than  others,  and  they  w^r  occasionally  among  themselves,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  or  hmces  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
desire  of  command  prevails  among  them,  though  they  are  naked.  They 
have  wives  also.    What  they  worsliip  except  the  divinity  of  heaven,  is  not 

ascertained."t 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September,  1493,  and  addressed  to 
ihe  cardinal  and  vice-chancellor  Ascanius  Sforza,  he  says : 

"  So  great  is  my  desire  to  give  you  satisfaction,  illustrious  prince,  thai 
I  eonsider  it  a  gratifying  occurrence  in  the  great  fluctuations  of  events 
A  hen  any  thing  takes  place  among  us,  in  which  you  may  take  an  interest 

•  Opus  BpisL  P.  Martyris  An>clerii,  Kpist.  131.        t  Idem.  Epist.  134. 
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The  wonders  ot  tliiA  tcirefftria]  globe,  nmnd  wMch  the  eon  mdns  a  ciicuit 
:■!  the  Kpace  of  four  and  twenty  boon,  have,  until  our  time,  as  joa  are  weO 
aware,  tieen  known  only  in  regaid  to  one  hemuphere,  mflrrij  ton  the 
(iol(k*n  Chersoncsus  to  our  Spanish  Gadce.  The  rest  hta  beeo  given  ap 
zn  unknown  by  cosmogrephen,  and  if  any  mention  of  it  hta  beeo  made,  it 
Ins  been  slight  and  dubious.  But  now,  O  Ueased  enterpriae !  imder  the 
auitpiced  of  our  sovereigns,  what  has  hitherto  lain  hUdeo  snoe  the  fint 
origin  of  thing?,  has  at  length  begun  to  be  devek>ped.  The  thing  has  thiu 
occurred — attend,  illustrious  prince!  A  certain  Christopher  Colombos, 
Ligurian,  dispatched  to  those  regions  with  three  vessds  by  ray  aovereigng, 
)  ursiiing  the  western  sun  above  five  thousand  miles  from  Gades,  achie\'ed 
bii*  way  tn  the  antipodes.  Three  and  thirty  successive  days  they  na\> 
pitcd  ynth  nought  but  sky  and  water.  At  length  from  the  mart-head  of 
the  largest  vessel,  in  which  Columbus  himself  sailed,  those  on  the  look- 
«  ut  proclaimed  the  sight  of  land.  He  coasted  along  six  islands,  one  of 
theui,  as  all  his  followers  declare,  beguiled  perchance  by  the  novrity  of  the 
woiK',  is  larger  than  Spain." 

Martyr  proceeds  to  give  the  usual  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
islands*,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  particularly  the  u-an 
wliirh  occurred  among  them  ;  "  &s  if  meum  and  tuum  had  been  introduced 
aiiion^r  them  as  among  us,  and  expensive  luxuries,  and  the  desire  of 
accumulating  wealth ;  for  what,  you  will  think,  can  be  the  wonts  of 
naked  men  7"  "  What  farther  may  succeed,"  he  adds,  *•  I  will  herealUr 
signify.     Farewell.'** 

In  another  letter,  dated  Valladolid,  February  1, 1494,  to  Hernando  de 
Takvem,  archbishop  of  Granada,  he  observes,  *'  The  king  and  qneen,  ou 
tlie  return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona,  from  his  honorable  enterprise, 
appointed  him  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  caused  him,  on  acconnl  of  hi^ 
illuHtrious  deeds,  to  be  seated  in  their  presence,  an  honor  and  a  &vor,  as 
you  know,  tlie  highest  with  our  sovereigns.  They  have  (fispatched  him 
ag]iin  to  those  regions,  furnished  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships.  There  ii 
pnwjject  of  great  discoveries  at  the  western  antarctic  antipodes. f*    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fn  a  subsequent  letter  to  Pomponius  Letus,  dated  from  Alcak  de 
lleiiarcs,  December  9th,  1494,  he  gives  the  first  news  of  the  success  of 
thirt  expedition. 

*'  Spain,"  says  he,  '*  is  spreading  her  wings,  augmenting  her  empire^ 
aMd  extending  her  name  and  glory  to  the  antipodes.*    ♦    ♦    •    Of 

•  Ofxm  Cpist.  P.  Manxris  Anglerii,  Episu  135         t  Idem.  ESute.  141. 
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rigfateen  vedselh  di^patcht^  by  my  sovereigns  with  the  admiral  Columbab, 
in  his  fleccmd  voyage  to  the  western  hemisphere,  twelve  have  returned 
aim!  have  brought  GoeiHunpine  cotton,  huge  trees  of  dye-wood,  and  many 
other  ftrticlea  held  with  us  as  precious,  the  natural  productions  of  that 
liitheito  hidduD  world  ;  and  besides  all  other  things,  no  small  quantity  of 
croM.    O  wonderful,  Pomponius !    Upon  the  surface  of  that  earth  aro 
fbun^  rode  masaes  of  native  gold,  of  a  weight  that  one  is  afraid  to  mention. 
Hota'   weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces,  and  they  hope  to  discover 
oCLcTri  of  a  mach  larger  size,  from  what  the  naked  natives  intimate,  when 
Ihcy  extol  their  gold  to  our  people.    Nor  are  the  Lestrigonians  nor  Poly- 
phemi,  who  feed  on  human  flesh,  any  longer  doubtful.     Attend — but 
bevrare !  lest  they  ritie  in  horror  before  thee !    When  he  proceeded  from 
the  Fortunate  islands,  now  termed  the  Canaries,  to  Hispaniola,  the  ishind 
on  which  he  drat  set  foot,  turning  his  prow  a  little  toward  the  south,  ho 
mrrived  at  umnmerable  islands  of  savage  men,  whom  they  call  cannibals, 
or  Caribbces ;  and  these,  though  naked,  are  courageous  warriors.    They 
fight  skillfully  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  liave  boats  hollowed  from  a  single 
Cree,  yet  very  capacious,  in  which  they  make  fierce  descents  on  neighbor- 
ing islands,  inhabited  by  milder  people.    They  attack  their  villages,  from 
>Rrhich  they  cany  off  the  men  and  devour  them,'*  6lc.* 

Another  letter  to  Pomponius  Lstus,  on  the  same  subject,  has  been 
vited  at  large  in  the  body  of  this  work.  It  is  true  these  extracts  give 
vwthbig  that  has  not  been  stated  more  at  large  in  the  Decades  of  the  same 
author,  but  they  ans  curious,  as  the  very  first  announcements  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  and  as  showing  the  first  stamp  of  these  extra- 
ordinary events  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  men 
of  the  age. 

A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  was  published  in  1630, 
tioder  the  title  of  Opus  Epistolarum,  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii ;  it  is  divided 
Sjito  thiity-eight  hooks,  each  containing  the  letters  of  one  year.    The  same 
oi])ections  have  been  made  to  his  lettere  as  to  his  Decades,  but  they  bear 
^he  oaroe  stamp  of  candor,  probity,  and  great  information.    They  possess* 
pecufiar  value  frim  being  written  at  the  moment,  before  the  facts  they 
vercml  were  distorted  or  discolored  by  prejudice  or  misrepresentation.    His 
wrrks  abound  in  interesting  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  contempo- 
rary historian.    They  are  rich  in  thought,  but  still  richei  in  fieict,  and  are 
full  of  urbanity,  and  of  the  liberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  bas  minglod 

•  Upas  EpiM.  r.  Martyris  Anglerii,  Epist.  147 
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«nth  the  world  Ho  id  a  fountain  from  which  oUien  ditw,  ud  fron 
H-hii-h,  with  n  lilUe  prc(*autioii,  they  may  dmw  securely.  He  dM  ifl  Val- 
ladolid.  in  162H 


No.  XXX. 

OTIBDO. 

Ci«>!iZAU>  Fer!! A!(DF.z  DE  Omedo  y  Valdes,  commonly  known  as  M 
odo,  was  bom  in  Madrid  in  1478,  and  died  in  Valladolid  in  1697,  tgfl' 
M^vcnty-nine  yearn.  He  was  of  a  noble  Asturian  faiiuly  and  in  his  boy* 
hiKxi  (in  1490)  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages  to  prince  Joan,  beir  ap* 
parent  of  Spain,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  in  thii 
Fituatiun  at  the  time  of  the  »\cfsc  and  surrender  of  Granada,  was  cino» 
quently  at  court  at  the  time  that  Columbus  made  his  agreement  with  the 
Catiiolic  sovereigns,  and  was  in  tiie  same  capacity  at  Barcelona,  and  witr 
tio<s«xl  the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  discoverer,  attended  by  a  number 
of  the  nati\'es  of  the  newly  found  countric^s. 

In  1513,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  New  World  by  Ferdinand,  to  cuperiD- 
tend  the  gold  foundries.  For  many  yeari>  ho  served  there  in  various  o£ccf 
of  trust  and  dignity,  both  under  Ferdinand,  and  his  gmndson  and  succe?^ 
Charles  V.  In  1635,  he  was  made  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St  Doauo* 
go  in  Hispaniola,  and  aften^'ards  was  appointed  liistoriogiapher  of  tbe 
Indies.  At  Uie  time  of  his  death,  he  liaJ  served  the  crov^ii  upwards  of 
forty  years,  tliirty-four  of  which  were  passed  in  the  cokmifs,  and  he  btf 
crossed  the  ocean  eight  times,  as  he  mentions  in  various  puts  of  bis  ^ 
tings.  He  wrote  several  works ;  the  must  important  is  a  chronicle  of  tM 
Indies  in  fifty  books,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  containiQ^ 
nineteen  books,  \^*as  printed  at  Seville  in  1635,  and  roprinted  in  1547  (t 
Salamanca,  augmented  by  a  twentieth  book  containing  shipwrecks.  *^ 
remainder  of  the  work  exists  in  manuscript  The  printing  of  it  was  cf^ 
nu>ncod  at  Valladolid  in  1667,  but  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  bi* 
decith.    It  is  one  of  tlie  unpablishod  treasures  of  Spanish  colonial  histcry- 

He  was  an  indefatigable  ^Titer,  laborious  in  collecting  and  recoKli>4 
facts,  and  composed  a  multitude  of  volumes  which  are  scattered  thmuf?* 
tin'  Sponish  libraries.     His  writings  are  fall  ol  cx'enta  which  bappePi^ 
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oiider  liisi  own  eye,  or  were  communicated  to  him  by  cye-witnessea ;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  discrimination,  fie  took  his  facts  with- 
out caution,  and  often  from  sources  unworthy  of  credit  In  his  account 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  falls  into  several  egregious  errors,  in 
consequence  of  taking  the  verbal  information  of  a  pilot  named  Heman 
Perex  Matteo,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pinzons,  and  adverse  to  the 
idmiral.  His  work  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  matters  relative 
to  Colombos.  When  he  treats  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  Now 
World,  from  his  own  actual  observation,  he  is  much  more  satisfactory 
though  he  is  accused  of  listening  too  readily  to  popuhir  fables  and  misrepre- 
sentations. His  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  New  World, 
and  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  of  curious  particulars ;  and 
the  best  narratives  of  some  of  the  minor  voyages  which  succeeded  those 
of  Columbus,  are  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  part  of  bis  work. 
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CUBA  DE   LOS   PALACI08. 


Ahdres  Berkaldes,  or  Bemal,  generally  known  by  tlie  title  of  the  curate 
of  Los  Palacios,  from  having  been  curate  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacios 
from  about  1488  to  1513,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Fuentes,  and  was  for 
iome  time  chaplain  to  Diego  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville,  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  to  the  application  of  Columbus.  Bemaldes  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  admiral,  who  was  occasionally  his  guest,  and  in  1496, 
left  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  journals  with  him,  which  the  curate  made 
use  of  in  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In  his  narrative  of  the 
a«]oiira]*s  coasting  along  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  the  curate  is  more 
minute  and  accurate  than  any  other  historian.  His  work  exists  only  in 
*nanu8Cript,  but  is  well  known  to  historian?,  who  have  made  frequent  use 
iff  it  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  artless  than  the  account  which  the 
honest  curate  gives  of  his  being  first  moved  to  undertake  his  chronicle. 
*  I  wIk)  wrote  these  chapters  of  memoirs  "  he  says,  "  being  for  twelve 
years  in  the  habit  of  reading  n  register  of  .ny  deceased  grandfatlier,  who 
was  notary  public  o(  the  town  of  Fuentes,  where  I  was  bum,  I  found 
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therein  sereral  chapters  recording  certain  eTentt  and  achtereiBeiiti 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  time ;  and  mj  g^randmother,  hb  widow, 
who  was  very  old,  hearing  me  read  them  said  to  me,  '  And  tbon,  wj 
son,  since  thou  art  not  slothful  in  writing,  whj  dost  thou  not  write,  in 
this  manner,  the  good  things  which  are  happening  at  present  in  thj 
own  (lay,  that  those  who  come  hereafW  may  know  them,  and  marvel- 
ing at  what  they  read  may  render  thanks  to  God.' 

*'  From  that  time,"  continued  he,  **  I  proposed  to  do  so,  and  as  I 
coiiiiidcrcd  tlic  matter,  I  said  oAen  to  myself, '  If  God  gives  me  life  and 
health  I  will  continue  to  write  until  I  behold  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
gained  by  the  Christians;'  and  I  always  entertained  a  hope  of  seeing 
it,  and  did  see  it :  great  thanks  and  praises  be  given  to  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ !  And  because  it  was  impossible  to  write  a  complete  and 
connected  account  of  all  things  that  happened  in  Spain,  during  tlie 
matrimonial  union  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  and  the  queen  Do&a 
Isabella,  I  wrote  only  about  certain  of  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able event?,  of  which  I  had  correct  information,  and  of  those  which  I 
saw  or  which  were  public  and  notorious  to  all  men."  * 

'Die  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  deficient  in  regularity  of  plan ;  the  style  is  artless  and  often 
inelegant,  but  it  abounds  in  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  often 
given  in  a  very  graphical  manner,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times.  As  he  was  contemporary  with  the  events  and  familiar  with  many 
of  the  persons  of  his  histor}',  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  void 
of  all  pretension,  his  manuscript  is  a  document  of  high  authenticity. 
He  was  much  respected  in  the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  **  yet," 
says  one  of  his  admirers,  who  wrote  a  short  preface  to  his  chronicle,  ^  he 
had  no  other  reward  than  that  of  the  curacy  of  Los  Palacios,  and  the 
place  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  Don  Diego  Deza." 

In  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Madrid,  is  a  very  curious  manu* 
siTipt  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  already  quoted 
in  this  work,  made  up  from  this  history  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
and  from  various  other  historians  of  the  times,  by  some  contemporary 
writer.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  differs  in  some 
trivial  particulars  from  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  cu- 
rate. These  variations  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  and  wherever  they  appear  to  be  for  the  better,  have  been 
adopted. 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  7. 
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^  I^ATIOATIONE  DBL  RE   DE   CASTIOLIA   DBLLB   ISOLB   B  PAEflB 

NUOVAMBNTE   RITROVATE.** 

^NAYIQATIO   CHRI8TOPHORI   COLOMBI.'' 

Tbm  above  are  the  titles,  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  of  the  earliest  narra^ 
tivea  of  the  first  and  second  voyages  of  Columbus  that  appeared  in  print 
It  was  anonymous ;  and  there  are  some  curious  particulars  in  regard  to  it 
ft  was  originally  written  in  Italian  by  Montalbodo  Fracanzo,  or  Fracan^ 
xano,  or  by  Francapeno  de  M ontabaldo,  (for  writers  differ  in  regard  to  the 
aamej  and  was  published  in  Vicenza,  in  1507,  in  a  collection  of  voyages, 
entitled  Mondo  Novo,  e  Paese  Nuovamente  Ritrovate.  The  collection 
was  republished  at  Milan,  in  1608,  both  in  Italian,  and  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Archangelo  Madrignano,  under  the  title  of  Itinerarium 
Portugallensium ;  this  title  being  given,  because  the  work  related  chiefly 
to  the  voyages  of  Luigi  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian  in  the  service  of  Portugal 

The  collection  was  afterwards  augmented  by  Simon  Grineus  with 
other  travels,  and  printed  in  Latin. at  Basle,  in  1633,*  by  Hervagio, 
entitled  Novus  Orbis  Regionum,  Slc,  The  edition  of  Basle,  1666,  and 
tlie  Italian  edition  of  Milan,  in  1608,  have  been  consulted  in  the  course  of 
thia  work. 

PMer  Alartyr  (Decad.  3,  Cap.  7,)  alludes  to  this  publication,  under  the 
fint  Latin  title  of  the  book,  Itinerarium  Portugallensium,  and  accuses  the 
mathor,  whom  by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having  stolen  the  mate* 
mla  of  his  book  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  his  first  Decade  of  the 
Ocean,  of  which,  be  says,  be  granted  copies  in  manuscript  to  several  per- 
and  in  particular  to  certain  Venetian  ambassadors.  Mai^rr's 
were  not  published  untU  1616,  excepting  the  first  three,  whicli 
were  pubUsbed  in  1611,  at  Seville. 

Thia  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  referred  to  by  Gia 
Batiita  Spotomo,  in  bis  historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  as  having  beoo 
viittao  by  a  companion  of  Columbus. 

It  to  manifeat  fi*xn  a  perusal  of  the  namtive,  that  tliougb  the  authoi 

*  BibUoibeca  Pbielk> 
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may  liave  helped  himself  freely  from  the  mannscript  of  Martyi  he  laaM 
have  had  other  sources  of  informatioii.  His  descriptioa  of  tbe  penon  o( 
Columbus  as  a  man  tall  of  stature  and  kirge  of  frame,  of  a  niddy  com* 
plexion  and  oblong  visage,  is  not  copied  from  Martyr,  nor  from  iny  oOin 
writer.  No  historian  bad,  indeed,  preceded  him,  except  S•belUea^  m 
l.'>04 ;  and  the  portrait  agrees  with  that  subsequently  given  of  Colimbni 
in  the  biography  written  by  his  son. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  which  appeared  only  a  year  after  tbe 
drath  of  Columbus,  was  a  piece  of  literary  job-work,  written  for  the 
collection  of  voyages  published  at  Vicenza ;  and  that  the  materids  mn 
taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  account  given  by  Sabelfinaii 
and  particularly  from  the  manuscript  copy  of  Martyr's  first  decade. 


No.  xxxin. 

▲KTONIO   DB   HEBREBA. 


Ahtokio  Herrera  de  Tordesillas,  one  of  the  authors  meet  freqneotly 
cited  in  this  work,  was  bom  in  1665,  of  Roderick  Tordesillas,  and  Agnci^ 
Herrera,  his  wife.     He  received  an  excellent  educatk>n,  and  entered  into 
the  employ  of  Vespasian  Gonzago,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who 
was  viceroy  of  Naples  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.     He  was  for  fane 
time  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets.    He 
was  aflenn'ards  grand  historiographer  of  the  Indies  to  Philip  II,  who  added 
to  that  title  a  large  pension.    He  ^Tote  various  books,  but  the  roost  eele* 
bratcd  is  a  General  History  of  the  Indies,  or  American  Colonies,  in  km 
volumes,  containing  eight  decades.    When  he  undertook  this  work,  ill 
the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  had  access  to  docs- 
ments  of  all  kinds.    He  has  been  charged  with  great  precipitation  hi  the 
production  of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with  negligence  in  not  making 
sufficient  use  of  the  indisputable  purees  of  information  thus  placed 
vkitiiin  his  reach.    The  fact  was,  that  he  met  with  historical  tracts  lyin^ 
in  manuscript,  which  embraced  a  frro-M  part  of  the  first  discoveries,  ind 
he  contented  himself   with  stutin<*  events  as  he  fonnd  them  thereia 
recorded.    It  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  little  more  than  a 
transcript  of  the  manuscript  histrw  nf  the  Indies  by  Las  Casas,  smne 
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ttin»3e  reducing  and  improving  the  language  when  tumid ;  nmiTting  the 
impaMoned  Fallies  of  the  zealous  father,  when  the  \vrongd  (if  the  Indians 
were  in  question ;  and  suppressing  various  circumstances  degrading  tti 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  xliscovercrs.  The  author  of  the  present 
work  has,  therefore,  frequently  put  aside  the  history  of  Herrera,  and 
ooosnlted  the  source  of  his  information,  the  manuscript  hiistory  of  I^ad 
Casas. 

Mafioz  observes,  that  **  in  general  Herrera  did  little  more  than  join 
together  morsels  and  extracts,  taken  from  various  parts,  in  the  way 
tkat  a  writer  armnges  chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he 
intends  to  compose  a  history ;"  he  adds,  that  ^  had  not  Herrera  been  u 
learned  and  judicious  man,  the  precipitation  with  which  he  put  together 
these  materials  would  have  led  to  innumerable  errors."  The  remark  is 
jost ;  yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select  and  arrange  such  mate- 
rials judiciously,  and  treat  them  learnedly,  was  no  trifling  merit  in  thH 
historian. 

Herrera  has  been  accused  also  of  flattering  his  nation ;  exalting  the 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  softening  and  concealing  their  exccssefv. 
There  is  nothing  very  serious  in  this  accusation.  To  illustrate  the  glory 
of  h:s  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  ofiiccs  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions 
of  the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  soflening  their  excesses  he  fell  into 
an  amiable  and  pardonable  error,  if  it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a  Spanish 
writer  to  endeavor  to  sink  them  in  oblivion. 

Ybsaiiis  passes  a  high  enlogium  on  Herrera.  **  No  one,"  he  says, 
*  has  described  with  greater  industry  and  fklelity  the  magnitude  and  boun* 
dories  of  provinces,  the  tracts  of  sea,  positions  of  capes  and  islands,  of 
ports  and  harbors,  the  windings  of  rivers  and  dimensions  of  lakes ;  the 
situation  and  peculiarities  of  regions,  with  the  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  cities." 
lie  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards  the  prince  of  the  historians  of 
America,  and  it  is  added  that  none  have  risen  since  his  time  capable  of 
fispnting  with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  praise  will  appear  exaggera- 
ted by  such  as  examine  the  manuscript  histories  from  which  he  transferred 
chapters  and  entire  books,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  his  volumes ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  eulogiums  passed  on  him  for  his  work  on  the  Indies, 
will  be  found  really  due  to  Las  Coras,  who  has  too  long  been  eclipsixl 
ly  his  cop}'ist    Still  Herrera  has  left  voluminous  proofs  of  industrious 

tu«H)un'ii   extensive  information   and   great   literary  talent.    His  works 
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0C1U  die  mark  of  candur,  integritj,  and  a  liiieere  dawe  to  nemd  die 
(ruth. 

Ik-  died  io  16:25,  at  aiztj  yean  of  age,  after  haniig  oblniKd  fhm 
Philip  fV  the  promise  of  the  fint  charge  of  aecrelary  of  alate  that  A/kHA 
bcrome  \-acanL 


No.  XXXIV. 

BISHOP  FONSBCA. 

The  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  bishop  Juan  Rodrignei  de  Kunaeca 
Covv-ard  Columbus  and  his  fomilv,  and  which  was  one  of  the  secret  and 
principal  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as  has  been  shown,  in  some  dispotP 
bfftwcen  the  admiral  and  Fonseca  at  Seville  in  1493,  on  account  of  the 
delay  in  fitting  out  the  armament  for  the  second  voyage,  and  in  regard  to 
Uu*  nuinlier  of  domestics  to  form  the  household  of  the  admiral.  Fonseca 
received  a  letter  from  the  sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him,  and  ordering 
him  to  Khow  all  possible  attention  to  the  wishes  of  Columbus,  and  to  see 
that  he  was  treated  with  honor  and  deference.  Fonseca  never  forgot  this 
aflVont,  and,  what  with  him  was  the  same  thing,  never  forgave  it.  His 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  of  that  unhealthy  kind  which  has  none  of  the 
nalm  of  forgiveness ;  and  in  which,  a  wound  once  made,  for  ever  rankles. 
The  hostility  tlius  produced  continued  with  increasing  virulence  through- 
out  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  at  his  death  was  transferred  to  his  son  and 
successor.  Thin  persevering  animosity  has  been  illustrated  in  the  couhbc 
of  this  work  by  facts  and  observations,  cited  from  authors,  some  of  them 
contrmporary  with  Fonseca,  but  who  were  apparently  restrained  by  mo- 
^■ves  i)f  prudence,  from  giving  full  vent  to  the  indignation  which  they 
evidently  felt  Even  at  the  present  day,  a  Spanish  historian  woold  be 
cautious  of  expressing  his  feelings  freely  on  the  subject,  lest  they  shcold 
prejudice  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors  of  the  pren. 
fn  this  way,  bishop  Fonseca  has  in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  general 
oilium  his  conduct  merited. 

This  prelate  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  Spanish  ^olcmia]  affiurw, 
h  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.    He  tvaa 
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-n  nc'ive  and  intrepid,  but  selfish,  overbearing  and  perfidiou  i  man.  Hiii 
tdintuitftntion  bears  no  marks  of  enlarged  and  liberal  policy ;  but  is  fuU 
of  truts  of  arrogance  and  meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent  attempts 
of  Loj  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  repartimientos ;  treating  him  witli  personal  haughtiness  and 
asperity.*  The  reason  assigned  is  that  Fonscca  was  enriching  himself 
by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers  of  the  miserable  Indians  in 
slavery,  to  work  on  his  possessions  in  tlie  colonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  l>een  judged  with  undue  severity, 
ll  is  expedient  to  point  out  his  invidious  and  persecuting  conduct  towards 
Hernando  Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling  adventu- 
rers who  came  forward  under  his  patronage,  had  never  the  head  or  the 
heart  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  illustrious  commanders  like  Columbus 
and  Cortez. 

At  a  time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez  and  Diego  Velazquez, 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter  sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico 
hi  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  career,  Fonseca,  with  entire  disregard  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  Velazquez.  Personal 
interest  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  favor ;  for  a  marriage  was  negotiating 
between  Velazquez  and  a  sister  of  the  bishop.f  Complaints  and  misreprc- 
sentatioos  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Velazquez  of  the  conduct  of  Cortez, 
who  was  represented  as  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  attempting 
to  usurp  absolute  authority  in  New  Spain.  The  true  services  of  Cortez 
had  already  excited  admiration  at  court,  but  such  was  the  influence  of 
Fonseca,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  the  sovereign  against  one  of  the  mo^t  meritorious  of  his  subjects. 
One  Christoval  de  Tapia,  a  man  destitute  of  talent  or  character,  but  whose 
greatest  recommendation  was  his  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  bishop,) 
was  invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  once  given  to  Bobadilla  to  the 
prejudice  of  Columbus.  He  was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  and 
m  case  he  thought  fit,  to  Seize  liiiTi,  sequestrate  his  property,  and  supersede 
him  in  command.  Not  content  with  the  regular  official  letters  furnished  tn 
Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  after  his  departure,  sent  out  Juai.  Bono  d(> 
Qnezo  with  blank  letters  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  with  others  directed 
ovltIous  persons,  charging  them  to  admit  Tapia  for  governor,  and  assuring 

*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

t  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

1  Idem,  il^rn  I.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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them  thui  the  kin^  convidered  the  condact  of  Cortet  u  duloral  Noihii4> 
btii  the  mrrncity  and  6rmnef  5  of  Cortez  prevented  this  measoTe  from  eon- 
plt'tvly  intomiptini;.  if  not  defeating  hia  enterprises;  and  he  aftcrwink 
(IrcIarH,  Uiai  ho  had  experienced  more  trouble  and  cfifficahy  from  the 
nienacm  and  aflTmnL*  of  the  rainiicters  of  tlie  kin^  than  it  cost  him  to  coih 
qoi-r  Mexic*!.* 

When  the  dispute  between  Cortex  and  Velazquez  came  to  be  decided 
upon  ill  S{Kiin,  in  1522,  the  father  of  Cortez,  and  thotte  who  bad  come 
frtim  New  Spnin  as  his  pmcurators,  obtained  permission  from  rawtina. 
Adrian,  at  that  time  pnvemor  of  the  realm,  to  prosecute  a  public  accuMticxi 
of  tlic  bi!<hnp.  A  re<r<ilnr  invrstitfaiian  took  place  before  the  council  of 
Uie  Indip5>  of  their  allp^'-ili'^ns  aijainst  il5  preHdent.  They  charged  him  witlr 
havin*^  pulilirly  dfclnred  Cortez  a  traitor  and  %  rebel :  with  Imving  inter— 
reple«!  and  f*iippro!*j»«^  his  Iptfers  addressed  to  the  king,  keeping  fail 
majesty  in  ignorance  of  their  contentn  and  of  the  important  nervices 
had  i^nrforined,  while  lie  diligently  forwarded  all  letters  calculated  to 
mfrfp  tho  interest  of  Velazquez :  wifli  having  prevented  the 
of  Cortez  from  IxMiig  heanl  in  tlie  cminril  of  the  Indies,  declaring  thai 
they  ^»hou!d  never  be  heard  tfierc  while  he  lived :  with  liaving  interdict 
t)io  fiirwarding  of  anus,  merchandise  and  reinforcements  to  New  Spain 
and  with  hnving  issued  orders  to  tlie  office  of  the  India  House  at  Seville 
to  arrpst  the  procurators"  of  Cortez  and  all  persons  arriving  fnnn  him,  ai 
to  Hoizc  and  detain  all  gold  that  tliey  should  bring.  These  and  varioi 
oilier  charj^os  of  hiinilar  nature  were  dispas>ion.\lely  investigated.  Enough — ^*^ 
were  substantiated  to  convict  Fonsera  of  the  most  partial,  oppressive  ai 
perfidious  conduct,  and  the  cardinal  consequently  fortvide  him  to  intcffei 
hi  the  c^iusc  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez,  and  revoked  all  the  ordei 
which  the  bishop  had  issued,  in  the  matter,  to  the  India  House  of  Seville^ 
Indeed  Salazar,  a  Spanish  historian,  says  that  Fonseca  w*as  totally  di^ 
of  his  authority  as  president  of  the  council,  an<]  of  all  control  of  the 
of  New  Spain,  and  adds  that  he  was  so  morti6ed  at  the  blow,  that  it  brought^' 
on  a  fit  of  illness,  which  well  nigh  ctwt  him  his  life.f 

Th*»  suit  between  (IJortez  and  Velazquez  was  referred  to  a  special  tribu- 
nal, roinfK)s(Hl  of  the  grand  chancellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  was 
decidfvl  in  15i!2.  The  influence  ana  intrigues  of  Fonseca  being  no  longer 
of  avail,  a  triumphant  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  Cortez,  wliich  w^ 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ihd.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
t  Ralazar,  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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aftcrwprds  confinnod  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  atid  additional  hf>nora 
awarded  him.  This  was  another  blow  to  the  malignant  Fonseca,  who  re- 
tained  bis  enmity  against  Cortex  until  his  last  moment,  rendered  still  mora 
rancorous  by  mortification  and  disappointment 

A  charge  against  Fonsoca,  of  a  still  darker  nature  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be  found  lurking  in  the  pages  of  Herrera,  though  so  ob- 
scure as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  succeeding  historians.  He  pointii 
to  the  bishop  as  the  instigator  of  a  desperate  and  perfidious  man,  who  con* 
ppinm]  against  the  life  of  Hernando  Cortez.  This  was  one  Antonio  de 
Villafaila,  who  fomented  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cortez,  and  elect 
Francisco  Verdujo,  brother-in-law  of  Velazquez,  in  his  place.  Wiile  the 
conspirators  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  poniard  Cortez,  one  of 
them  relenting,  apprised  him  of  his  danger.  Villafaila  was  arrested.  He 
attempted  to  swallow  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators,  but 
being  seized  by  the  throat,  a  part  of  it  was  forced  from  his  mouth  contain- 
ing fourteen  names  of  persons  of  importance.  VillafaHa  confessed  his 
guilt,  but  tortures  could  not  make  him  inculpate  the  persons  whose  names 
were  on  the  list,  who  he  deckired  were  ignorant  of  the  ploL  He  was 
hanged  by  order  of  Cortez."^ 

In  the  investigation  of  the  disputes  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez,  this 
execution  of  Villafafta  was  magnified  into  a  cruel  and  wanton  act  of 
power ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  criminate  Cortez  the  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  Alvarez  declared  that  VillafafLa  had  been  instigated  to  what  he  had 
done  by  letters  from  bishop  Fonseca !  (Quo  se  movi6  a  lo  que  hizo  con 
cartas  del  obispo  de  Burgos.f )  It  is  not  probable  that  Fonseca  had  recom- 
mended assassination,  but  it  shows  the  character  of  his  agents,  and  what 
must  have  been  the  malignant  nature  of  his  instructions,  when  these  men 
thought  that  such  an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes. 

Fonseca  <&ed  at  Burgos,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1554,  and  was  iu- 
tcTTed  at  Coca 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.^  decad.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
t  Tdem,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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No.  XXXV. 

OP  THE   SITUATION   OF  THE   TEBBS8TBIAL   PARADlMi 

FiiF.  speculations  of  Columbus  on  the  situation  of  the  temestriai  ptnfiH^ 
extravagant  as  they  may  appear,  were  such  as  have  occupied  many  gfSK 
and  learned  men.  A  slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on  this  curioni  idl^ 
ject  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  may  take  from  the 
apparent  wildness  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents,  was  anciently  tbe  subject  of  timoM 
inquiry ;  and  indeed  mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  picture  mom 
place  of  perfect  felicity,  where  the  imagination,  disappointed  in  the  cnne 
realities  of  life,  might  revel  in  an  Elysium  of  its  own  creation.    It  is  an  idet 
not  confined  to  our  religion,  but  is  found  in  the  rude  creeds  of  the  nort 
savage  nations,  and  it  prevailed   generally  among  the  ancients,    ttie 
speculations  concerning  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  Elden,  resendife 
those  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  that  regkm 
of  delight,  which  they  for  ever  placed  at  the  most  remote  verge  of  tbe 
known  world ;  which  their  poets  embellished  with  all  the  charms  of  6e- 
tion ;  afler  which  they  were  continually  longing,  and  which  they  conU 
never  find.    At  one  time  it  was  in  the  Grand  Oasis  of  Arabia.    The  ei> 
hausted  travelers,  afler  traversing  the  parched  and  sultry  dewrt,  hailed 
tliis  verdant  spot  with  rapture ;  they  refreshed  themselves  under  its  shsdT 
bowers,  and  beside  its  cooling  streams,  as  the  crew  of  a  tempest -tost  vesNl 
repose  on  the  shores  of  some  green  island  in  the  deep;  and  from  iti 
ooing  thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  Uiey  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.     As  geographical  knowledge  inrrcnsed,  the 
situation  of  the  Hesperian  gardens  M^as  continually  removed  to  a  greitef 
distance.     It  was  transferred  to  the  borders  of  the  great  iSyrti:^,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Atlas.     Here,  al\er  traversing  the  frightful  deserts 
of  l)arca,  the  traveler  found  himself  in  a  fair  and  fertile  roiintr}',  water  d 
by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountains.     The  oranges  and  citrons  transporttil 
heuce  to  Greece,  where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted  the  Atlic- 
lians  by  their  gc>ldcn  beauty  and  delicious  flavor,  and  they  thought  tlia*. 
uoiH?  but  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  could  produce  such  glorious  fruits. 
lu  tliis  way  the  happy  region  of  the  ancients  was  transported  from  place 
to  place,  still  in  the  remote  and  obscure  extremity  of  the  world,  until  it 
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«vaB  ftbled  to  exist  in  the  Canaries,  thence  called  the  Fortunate  or  the 
Hesperian  islands.  Here  it  remained,  because  discovery  advanced  no  far- 
ther, and  because  these  islands  were  so  distant,  and  so  little  known,  as  to 
aDow  fnll  latitude  to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.* 

In  tike  manner  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  or  garden  of 
£den,  was  long  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry  and  curious  disputation,  and 
occupied  the  ]abori>us  attention  of  the  most  learned  theologians.  Some 
pboed  it  in  Palestine  or  die  Holy  Land ;  others  in  Mesopotamia,  in  tlia* 
rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  embraced  by  the  wanderings  of  the  T1 
frie  and  the  Euphrates ;  others  in  Armenia,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipitoas  and  inaccessible  mountains,  and  imagined  that  Enoch  and 
Klijth  were  transported  thither,  out  of  the  sight  of  mortals,  to  Ii\e  in  a 
ftete  of  terrestrial  bliss  until  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour.  There 
were  others  who  gave  it  situations  widely  remote,  such  as  in  the  Tmpoban 
of  the  ancients,  at  present  known  as  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  or  in  the  island 
of  SmnatiB ;  or  in  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands ;  or  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  Sunda ;  or  in  some  favored  spot  under  tlie  equinoctial  line. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  by  these  speculators  to  reconcile  the 
allotted  place  with  the  description  given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
particularly  of  the  great  fountuin  whicli  watered  it,  and  which  afterwards 
divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  the  Pison  or  Phison,  tlie  Gihon,  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  Hiddekel.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Holy  Jjand  sup- 
posed tliat  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  which  afterwards  divided  itself 
into  the  Phison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  but  that  the  sands  have 
choked  up  the  ancient  beds  by  which  these  streams  wore  supplied  ;  that 
originally  the  Phison  traversed  Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix,  whence 
it  pursued  its  course  to  the  gulf  of  Persia;  that  the  Gihon  bathed 
northern  or  stony  Arabia  and  fell  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea ; 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  passed  by  Eden  to  Assyria  and  Chaldea. 
whence  they  discharged  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

By  most  of  the  early  commentatora  the  river  Gihon  is  supposed  to  be 
die  Nile.  The  source  of  this  river  wjis  unknown,  but  was  evidently  far 
distant  from  the  spots  whence  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arose.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  ingeniously  overcome,  by  giving  it  a  subterranean 
course  of  Ssime  hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until  it 
t<«!«ued  forth  to  dayliglit  in  Abyssinia.f     In   like  manner,  subterranean 

*  Goveiin,  Recherches  sur  laGeog.  ies  Anciens,  torn.  i. 
♦  Fcyjoo,  Theatro  Critico.  lib.  vii.  i  2. 
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ecMinH*  were  fiirm  to  the  Tigris  ami  tbe  Evphmea,  panuif  «ader  Ifae 
Rfd  H'c^  ontil  they  «prmnp  forth  in  AmmiiL  as  if  jvt  imnag  Ihn  one 
enrr.rnon  suarce.  80  ahm  tbcMe  who  ptecd  the  terreicrkl  pandise  is 
UIiTk'i-'.  «>i;>^j«>ed  L^iat  Lhe  nvers  whkh  U«iied  from  it,  and  Ibnned  those 
herv'Trifnre  nameiJ,  either  trarerw^  the  surface  of  tHe  «ea,  as  fresh  water, 
by  iu  «rreater  li^ht:je««,  may  float  abtnre  the  salt :  or  that  thej  fioarcil 
^roagh  deep  ^eins  and  channels  of  Uie  earth,  as  the  foonlain  of  Aretho« 
ms  raid  to  rink  into  the  trround  in  Greece,  and  rise  in  the  island  of  Sicily* 
while  the  river  AlpliPii.«  pursuing  it,  but  with  less  pemeierance,  rasa 
somewhat  short  of  it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  the  deluge  had  destroyed  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
altered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  rirers  had  changed  their 
beds,  and  had  taken  different  directions  from  those  mentioned  in  Genesis: 
others,  however,  amongst  whom  wtiB  St.  Aognatine,  in  his  commentary 
upon  tlie  book  of  Genesis,  maintained  that  the  terrestrial  paimdise  still 
existed,  with  its  original  beauty  and  delights,  but  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  mortal!*,  being  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  stnpendous  height, 
reaching  into  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  approaching  the  moon ;  being 
tiius  protected  by  its  elevation  from  the  ra\'age8  of  the  deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  or  under 
tliat  band  of  tlie  heavens  metaphorically  called  by  the  ancients  **  the  table 
of  the  sun,""^  comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  beyond  which  the  sun  never  passed  in  his  annual  course. 
Here  would  reign  a  unifom.ity  of  nights  and  days  and  seasons,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  above  the  heats  and  storms  of  the 
lower  rfgions.  Others  transported  the  garden  beyond  the  equinoctial  line 
and  placed  it  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere ;  supposing  that  the  torrid  aooo 
miglit  be  the  flaming  sword  appointed  to  defend  its  entrance  agaiiwt  mor- 
tals. They  had  a  fanciful  train  of  argument  to  support  their  theory.  They 
ol)s<Tved  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  must  be  in  the  noblest  and  happiest 
part  of  the  globe ;  that  part  must  be  under  tho  noblest  part  of  the  heavens ; 
as  the  merits  of  a  place  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
earth,  as  upon  the  happy  influences  of  the  stars  and  the  favorable  and 
U'nign  aspect  of  the  heavens.  Now,  according  to  philosophers,  the  world 
vmn  dividtnl  into  two  hemispheres.  The  southern  they  considered  the 
liead,  and  the  northern  the  feet,  or  under  part ;  the  right  hand  the  vBBt, 
whence  commenced  the  movement  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the  left  tlie 

•  Herodot.  lib.  ui.    Virx  ^oiX- 1-    Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ui.  eap.  10. 
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West,  towards  which  it  moved.  This  supposed,  they  observed  that  as  it 
waa  manifest  that  the  head  of  all  things,  natural  and  artificial,  is  always 
the  best  and  noblest  part,  governing  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so 
tlie  south,  being  the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  and  nobler 
than  either  east,  or  west,  or  north ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  tlicy  cited 
the  opinion  of  various  philosopliers  among  the  ancients,  and  more  espe- 
dally  that  of  Ptolemy,  that  tlie  stars  of  tiie  southern  hemisphere  were 
larger,  more  resplendent,  more  perfect,  and  of  course  of  greater  virtue  and 
efficacy  than  those  of  the  nortlicm :  an  error  universally  prevalent  until  dis- 
proved by  modem  discovery.  Hence  they  concluded  that  in  tliis  southern 
hemisphere,  in  this  head  of  the  earth,  under  this  purer  and  brighter  sky,  and 
these  more  potent  and  benignant  stars,  was  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise. 

Various  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  blissful 
region.  As  Adam  and  all  his  progeny  were  to  have  lived  there,  nnd  he 
not  sinned,  and  as  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  death  to  thin 
the  number  of  mankind,  it  was  inferred  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  must 
be  of  great  extent  to  contain  them.  Some  gave  it  a  sia^e  equal  to  Europe 
or  Africa ;  others  gave  it  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.  St.  Augfistine 
supposed  that  as  mankind  multiplied,  numbers  would  bo  translated  without 
death  to  heaven ;  tlie  parents,  perhaps,  when  their  children  had  arrived  at 
mature  age ;  or  portions  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of  certain  periods 
and  wlien  the  population  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  had  attained  a  certain 
amount.*  Otherjj  supposed  that  mankind,  remaining  in  a  state  of  primitive 
innocence,  would  not  have  required  so  much  space  as  at  present.  Having 
no  need  of  rearing  animals  for  subsistence,  no  land  would  have  been 
required  for  pasturage ;  and  the  eartli  not  being  cursed  with  sterility 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  extensive  tracts  of  country  to  permit  of 
fallow  hind  and  the  alternation  of  crops  required  in  husbandry.  The 
spontaneous  and  never-failing  fruits  of  the  garden  would  have  been  abun- 
dant for  the  simple  wants  of  man.  Still,  that  Uie  human  race  might  not 
be  crowded,  but  might  have  ample  space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and 
the  cliarms  of  variety  and  change,  some  allowed  at  least  a  hundred  leagues 
of  circumference  to  the  gnrden. 

St.  Bacillus  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradisef  expatiates  with  rap- 

*  St.  August,  lib.  ix.  cap.  G.  Sup.  Gen*nis. 

t  St.  Bosilias  was  called  the  great.     His  woiks  were  read  and  admired  by 
all  tlie  world,  even  by  Pagans.     They  arc  written  in  an  elevated  and  mafv^ 
B\j)e,  with  great  splendor  of  idea,  and  vast  erudition. 
Vol.  hi.— 19* 
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rmv  jn  the  jnyp  of  this  ncred  abode,  elevated  to  the  third  r&^km  xi  tlM 
air,  and  nnder  the  happiert  skien.  There  a  pare  and  nerer^frOiiig  pleaaore 
is  furnished  to  every  sense.  The  eye  delights  in  the  adminUe  clearness 
of  the  otrooAphere,  in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the  nefcfw 
withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.  The  ear  is  regaled  with  the  ainging  of 
the  birdff,  the  smell  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  tiie  land.  In  like  manner 
the  other  senses  have  each  their  peculiar  enjoyments.  There  the  iddssi- 
tudos  of  tlie  seasons  are  unknown  and  the  climate  unites  the  fmitfulness 
of  Hummer,  the  joyful  abundance  of  autumn,  and  the  sweet  freshness  and 
quietude  of  spring.  There  the  earth  is  always  green,  the  flowers  are 
ever  blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and  delicate,  not  rushing  in  iiide  and 
turbid  torrents,  but  swelling  up  in  crystal  fountains,  and  winding  in  peace- 
ful and  silver  streams.  There  no  harsh  and  boisterous  wimb  are  per- 
mitted to  slmke  and  dinturb  the  air,  and  ravage  the  beauty  of  the  groves, 
there  prevails  no  melancholy,  nor  darksome  weather,  no  drowning  rain, 
nor  pelting  hail ;  no  forked  lightning,  nor  rending  and  resounding  thun- 
der ;  no  wintry  pinching  cold,  nor  withering  and  panting  summer  heat ; 
nor  any  thing  else  that  can  give  pain  or  sorrow  or  annoyance,  but  all  is 
bland  and  gentle  and  serene ;  a  perpetual  youth  and  joy  reigns  throughout 
all  nature,  and  nothing  decays  and  dies. 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  St  Ambrosius,  in  his  book  on  Paradise,*  an 
auUior  likewise  consulted  and  cited  by  Columbus.  He  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  his  touching  eloquence,  and  graceful  yet  vigorous  style,  in« 
surrd  great  popularity  to  his  writings.  Many  of  these  opinions  are  cited 
by  Glanvillc,  usually  called  Hartholomcus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  De  Pro- 
prietatibiis  llerum ;  a  work  with  which  Columbus  was  evidently  acquainted. 
It  was  a  species  of  encyclopedia  of  the  general  knowledge  current  at  the 
lime,  and  woa  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  a  curious  and  inquiring  voya- 
ger. This  author  cites  an  assertion  as  made  by  St.  Basilius  and  ^  Am- 
broeins  that  tne  water  of  the  fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  fMls  into  a  great  lake  with  such  a  tremendous  noise  that  the 
inliabitantii  of  tiic  neighborhood  are  bom  deaf;  and  that  from  this  lake 
urocoed  the  four  chief  river*  mentioned  in  Genesis.f 

•  St.  Ambros.  Opera.     Edit.  Coignard.     Pansiis.  MDCXC. 

^  Paradiimt  autem  in  Oriente,  in  altissimo  monte,  de  cujos  cacuioine  caden- 
(es  aqiUD,  maximum  faciunt  lacum,  que  in  Buocaau  tantum  facium  strepitam  ct 
traf^reni.  quod  omncs  incoloc,  juxta  praedictam  lacum,  nascnntnr  eurdi,  ex  mi- 
miMlcrotu  uoiiitu  scu  fragore  seDsum  auditus  in  panmlis  corrumpente.     Ut  dieit 
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Thifr  ptnage,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  .'n  the  Hexamcron  of  either 
Basilius  or  Ambrodus,  from  which  it  is  quoted  ;  neither  is  it  in  the  oration 
on  Paradise  by  the  former,  nor  in  the  letter  on  the  same  subject  written  by 
Ambrosius  to  Ambrosius  Sabinus.  It  must  be  a  misquotation  by  Glanville. 
Columbus,  however,  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  it,  and  Las  Casas  is 
of  opinion  that  he  derived  thence  his  idea  that  the  vast  body  of  fresh  watct 
which  filled  the  gulf  of  La  Ballena  or  Paria,  flowed  from  the  fountain 
tif  Paradise,  though  from  a  remote  distance  ;  and  that  in  this  gulf,  which 
be  suppoeed  in  the  extreme  part  of  Asia,  originated  the  Nile,  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  which  might  be  conducted  under  the  land 
and  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  to  the  places  where  they  spring  forth 
on  the  earth  and  assume  their  proper  namcA. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  volnminous  speculations 
which  have  been  formed  relative  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  perliaps  it 
may  be  thought  that  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fanciful  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  Columbus,  it  is  necessary  to 
elucidate  those  \*eins  of  thought  passing  through  his  mind  while  consider- 
ing the  singular  phenomena  of  the  unknown  regions  he  was  exploring, 
and  which  are  often  but  slightly  and  vaguely  developed  in  his  journals  and 
letters.  These  speculations,  likewise,  like  ttiose  concerning  fancied  islands 
in  the  ocean,  carry  us  back  to  the  time,  ond  make  us  feel  the  mystery  and 
conjectural  chann  which  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and 
have  since  been  completely  dispelled  by  modem  discovery.  Enough  has 
been  cited  to  show,  that,  in  his  observations  concerning  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise, Columbus  was  not  indulging  in  any  fanciful  and  presumptuous  chi- 
meras, the  offspring  of  a  heated  and  disordered  brain.  However  visionary 
his  conjectures  may  seem,  they  were  all  grounded  on  written  opinions  held 
little  less  than  oracukr  in  his  day ;  and  they  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  speculations  and  theories  of  sages  held  illustrioua 
for  their  wisdom  and  erudition  in  the  school  and  cloister. 


HasiUiu  m  Hextmeron,  nmUiter  et  AmUros,  Ex  illo  lacn,  velut  ex  one  (bote 
prooednnt  il^a  flumiDm  qoatnor,  Phisou,  qui  et  Ganges,  Gyon,  qui  et  Nilus  dici- 
tar,  et  Tigris  ac  Euphrates.  Bart.  Angl.  de  Proprietatibni  renun,  lib.  15,  can 
113.    Prmncofbrti,  I  MO. 
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No-XXXVL 

WILL   OF   COLUMBUS. 

Ih  the  name  of  iho  Mtwt  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired  me  nith  the  Uetyand 
sfterwards  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  I  could  navigate  and  po  to 
ho  Indiefl  from  Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westvi-ardly ;  wlocb  1 
Cfnmunicated  to  the  king,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  queen,  Do&a  Ja> 
bella,  our  sovereignH ;  and  tlicy  were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessaiy 
equipment  of  men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  admiral  over  the  said 
i<cean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  pole 
to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  islands ; 
also  appointing  me  their  vicen)y  and  governor  over  all  continenu  and 
islands  that  I  might  dit^cover  be}*orid  the  said  line  westwardly  ;  with  the  right 
of  being  succeeded  in  the  said  offices  by  my  eldest  son  and  his  heirj  for 
ever ;  and  a  grant  of  tlie  tenth  prt  of  all  things  found  in  the  said  jurisdio- 
tion ;  and  of  all  rents  and  revenues  ari:<ing  from  it;  and  tlie  eightli  of  all 
the  lands  and  every  thing  else,  together  with  the  salary  corresponding  to 
my  rank  uf  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  and  all  other  emolument! 
accruing  thereto,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  tlie  title  and  agreement 
sanctioned  by  tlieir  highnesses. 

And  it  pleased  the  I^ord  Almighty,  that  in  the  year  one  tliousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  should  discover  the  continent  of  the  Indies  and 
many  islands,  among  them  Hispaniola,  which  the  Indians  call  Ayte,  and 
the  Monicongos,  Cipango.  I  tlien  returned  to  Castile  to  their  highnessei^ 
who  approved  of  my  undertaking  a  second  enterprise  for  farther  diacoveriei 
and  settlements ;  and  the  Lord  gave  me  victory  over  the  ishmd  of  Hispa- 
niola, which  extends  six  hundred  leagues,  and  I  conquered  it  and  made  if 
tributary ;  and  I  discovered  many  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals,  and  seven 
Inmdrefi  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  among  which  is  Jamaica,  which  we  call 
Santiago ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  of  continent  from 
south  to  west,  besides  a  hundred  and  seven  to  the  north,  which  I  discov- 
ered in  my  first  voyage,  together  with  many  islands,  as  may  more 
clearly  bo  seen  by  my  letteis,  memorials,  and  maritime  charts.  And  as 
wo  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a  good  and  great  revenue  will  be  derived 
from  the  above  islands  and  continent,  of  which,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid, 
belong  to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the  salaries  and  emoluments 
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gpccifiud  above ;  ind  considering  that  we  are  mortal,  and  that  it  is  propci 
for  every  one  to  settle  his  af&irs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs  and 
succesdors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have  a  right  to:  Wherefore 
( liave  concluded  to  create  an  entailed  estate  (mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said 
eighth  of  the  lands,  places,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which  I  now  pro* 
tped  to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Diego,  my  son,  who  ia 
eaae  of  death  without  children  is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Ferdinand ; 
and  should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  children  and  witlioiit 
my  having  any  other  son,  then  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  succeed ; 
ftud  after  hiiQ  his  eldest  son ;  and  if  God  should  dispose  of  him  without 
heirs,  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  sons  from  one  to  another  for  ever ;  or, 
in  the  failure  of  a  son,  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same 
ouuiner,  from  son  to  son  successively ;  or  in  their  place  by  my  brothers 
Bartholomew  and  Diego.  And  should  it  please  the  Lord  that  the  estate, 
after  having  continued  for  some  time  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  above  sup- 
resBors,  should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  and  lawful  male  heir,  tho 
BQQceBsion  shall  then  devolve  to  the  nearest  relation,  being  a  man  of  legi- 
timate birth,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Columbus  derived  from  his  father 
and  bis  ancestors.  This  entailed  estate  shall  in  nowise  be  inherited  by  a 
woman,  except  in  case  that  no  male  is  to  be  found,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  of  my  real  lineage,  whose  name,  as  well  us 
that  of  his  ancestors,  shall  have  always  been  Columbus.  In  such  an  event, 
(which  may  God  forefend,)  then  the  female  of  legitimate  birth,  most  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding  possessor  of  tlie  estate,  shall  succeed  to  ir ;  and 
this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions  herein  stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be 
understood  to  extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the  aforesaid 
and  their  heirs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  fulfilled  by  them ;  and  failing  to 
do  so  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  succession,  for  not  having  complied 
with  what  shall  herein  be  e  ^pressed ;  and  the  estate  to  pass  to  the  person 
most  nearly  related  to  the  one  who  held  the  right :  and  the  person  thua 
ucceeding  shall  in  like  manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also  fail  to 
comply  with  said  conditions ;  and  another  person,  the  nearest  of  my  lineage, 
shall  succeed,  provided  he  abide  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be  observed  foi 
ever  in  the  form  prescribed.  This  forfeiture  is  not  to  be  incurred  for  tri* 
fling  matters,  originating  in  lawsuits,  but  in  important  cases,  when  tho 
glory  of  God,  or  my  own,  or  that  of  my  family,  may  be  concerned,  which 
■uppoaes  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  all  the  things  hereby  ordained ;  all  which 
I  recommend  to  the  courts  of  justice.  And  I  supplicate  his  Holinoss,  who 
Vol.  hi.— 19* 
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now  IS,  and  those  tnat  may  succeed  in  the  holy  chnrch,  that  if  it  Aadi 
happen  that  this  my  will  and  testament  has  need  of  his  holy  order  andenfr 
manH  for  its  fulfillment,  that  such  order  be  issued  in  Tiitue  of  obcfcncei 
and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  in  any  m 
disfigured.     And  I  also  pray  the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns,  ami  thai 
eldest-bom.  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and  their  successorp,  fcrtheake 
of  tlie  services  I  have  done  them,  and  because  it  is  just,  that  it  may  pIcM 
them  not  to  permit  tliis  my  will  and  constitution  of  my  entailed  estate  lobe 
any  way  altered,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  form  and  manner  whicli  I  have » 
daincd,  for  ever,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  if  my  b^ 
the  root  and  basis  of  my  lineage,  and  a  memento  of  the  services  I  hm 
rendered  their  highnesses ;  tliat,  being  bom  in  Genoa,  I  came  over  to  sent 
tliem  in  Castile,  and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Terra  Firma,  the  Indies  nd 
islands  before  mentioned.     I  accordingly  pray  their  highnesses  to  order  thrf 
this  my  privilege  and  testament  be  held  valid,  and  bo  executed  smnmuily 
and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,  according  to  tlie  letter.    I  almpny 
tfie  grandees  of  the  realm  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  others  bninK 
administration  of  justice,  to  be  pleased  not  to  suffer  tliis  my  will  and  t» 
tament  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  as  by  me  ofdiioed; 
it  being  just  that  a  noble,  who  has  served  the  king  and  queen,  and  the 
kingdom,  Ehould  be  respected  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate  by  wiU,  t» 
tament,  institution  of  entail  or  inheritance,  and  that  the  same  be  not  i» 
fringed  eitlier  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  fjrst  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my  successon  tod 
descendants,  as  well  as  my  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  shall  beir 
my  arms,  such  as  I  shall  leave  them  afler  my  days,  without  inseiting  any 
thing  else  in  them;  and  they  shall  be  their  seal  to  seal  withaL  Doo 
Diego  my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit  tliis  estate,  on  coming  into 
p^sessioii  of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  tlic  signature  which  I  nov 
make  use  of,  which  is  an  X  with  an  S  over  it,  and  an  M  with  a  Roman  A 
over  it,  and  over  that  an  S,  and  then  a  Greek  Y,  with  an  S  over  it,  with 
its  lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  signatures,  d 
wnich  tliere  are  many,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one. 

He  skill  only  write  **  the  Admiral,"  whatever  other  titles  the  king 
iiuiy  liave  conferred  on  him.  Thit;  is  to  be  understood  as  respects  htf 
t^ignaturc,  but  not  tlie  enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  fuO 
length  if  agreeable,  only  tlie  signature  is  to  be  "  tlie  Admiral.** 

Tlie  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  tliis  estate,  aball  poiwcai 
the  otlicesof  admiral  ol  the  ocean,  which  is  to  the  west  of  an  inaffinflry 
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line,  whidi  his  highness  ordered  to  he  drawn,  running  from  pcle  to  fjolc  a 
hnndred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as  many  more  beyond  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  over  aU  which  I  was  made,  by  their  order,  their  admiral 
of  the  sea,  with  all  the  pre-eminences  held  by  Don  Henrique  in  the 
■dmiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me  their  governor  and  viceroy  per- 
peCnally  and  for  ever,  over  all  the  islands  and  main-land  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fully  shown  by  my  treaty 
and  privilege  as  above  mentioned. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inneritor  of  this  estate,  shall 
distribute  the  revenue  which  it  may  please  our  Lord  to  grant  him,  in  tlie 
foUowing  manner,  under  the  above  penalty. 

PirsU-Of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now  and  at  all  times,  and 
of  whatever  may  be  had  of  collected  from  it,  he  shall  give  the  foujth  part 
aimnally  to  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Adelantado  of  tlie 
Indies ;  and  this  is  to  continue  till  he  shall  have  acquired  an  income  of  a 
miUion  of  maravadises,  for  his  support,  and  for  the  services  he  has 
rmdered  and  will  continue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate ;  which  million 
he  is  to  receive,  as  stated,  every  year,  if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so  much, 
md  that  he  have  nothing  else ;  but  if  he  possess  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
that  amount  in  rents,  that  thenceforth  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  said  million, 
nor  any  part  of  it,  except  that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto 
the  said  quantity  of  a  million,  if  it  should  amount  to  so  much ;  and  as  much 
18  he  shall  have  of  revenue  beside  this  jfourth  part,  whatever  sum  of 
maravadises  of  known  rent  from  property  or  perpetual  offices,  the  suid 
quantity  of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or  offices  shall  l)e  discountnd  ; 
and  from  tlio  said  million  shall  be  rescrvfid  whatever  marrijige  portion  he 
may  receive  with  any  female  he  may  espouse ;  so  that  whatever  he  may 
receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on  that 
account  from  said  million,  but  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or  may 
have,  over  and  above  his  wife^s  dowTy,  and  when  it  shall  please  Gud 
^hat  he  or  his  heirs  and  descendants  »hall  derive  Iruin  their  property 
and  offices  a  revenue  of  a  million  arising  from  rents,  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  any  thing  from  the  said  fourth  part  of  the 
entailed  estate,  which  shall  remain  with  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  may 
inherit  it. 

Item  :  From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or  from  any  other  fcmrtli 
part  of  it,  (should  its  amount  be  adequate  to  it,)  shall  be  paid  every  year  tn 
my  son  Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue  shall  amouut 
tn  two  millions,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Rartliolo- 
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inew,  whj,  as  well  as  liis  heirs,  arc  to  have  the  millioD  or  the  port  that  niBj 
oe  wanting. 

Item :  The  siid  Don  Diego  or  Don  Baitbokxnew  thall  make,  out  <d 
the  said  estate,  for  my  brother  Diego,  such  provision  as  may  enable  hin 
to  live  decently,  as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  no  particolar  anm 
as  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  church,  and  that  will  be  given  hin 
which  IS  right :  and  this  to  be  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  any  thing 
siiull  have  been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son,  or  Bartholomew  my  brother, 
or  their  heirs,  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  thi 
estate.  And  in  case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  of  om 
relations,  or  other  men  of  honor ;  and  should  they  disagree  among  theoh 
selves,  they  will  choose  a  tliird  person  as  arbitrator,  being  viituouB  and  not 
distrusted  by  either  party. 

Item  :  All  this  revenue  which  I  bequeath  to  Bartholomew,  to  Fen& 
nand,  and  to  Diego,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  them  as  prescribed 
under  the  obligation  of  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  Diego  my  eon,  or  hia 
heirs,  they  as  well  as  tlieir  children  :  and  should  it  appear  that  they,  or 
any  of  them,  had  proceeded  a^nf^t  him  in  any  thing  touching  his  honor, 
or  tlie  proGpcrity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either  in  word  or  deed» 
whereby  might  come  a  scandal  and  debasement  to  my  family,  and  a  detri- 
ment to  my  estate  ;  in  that  case,  nothing  farther  shall  be  given  to  them  or 
him,  frcmi  that  time  forward,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  to  be  fiuthfid  tn 
Diego  and  to  his  successors. 

Item :  As  it  was  my  intention,  when  I  first  instituted  this  entailed 
estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego  should  dispose  for  me,  of  the  tenth 
part  of  the  income  in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a  tithe,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  ;  and  persisting  still  m  this 
opinion,  and  hoping  that  his  High  Majesty  will  assist  me,  and  thoee  who 
may  inherit  it,  in  tliis  or  the  New  World,  I  have  resolved  that  the  said 
tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  following : 

First — It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
estate  which  I  have  ordained  and  directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Bartholin 
mow,  t.'!i  he  have  an  income  of  one  million,  includes  the  tenth  of  the 
whole  levenue  of  tlie  estate ;  and  that  as  in  proportion  as  the  income  of 
my  brotlier  Don  Bartholomew  shall  increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discoonted 
from  the  revenue  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said 
n'voime  shall  be  calculated,  to  know  how  much  the  tenth  part  amounts 
to ;  and  the  part  which  exceeds  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  millioo 
for  Don  Bartholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  of  my  fimily  as  may  vumA 
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etind  in  need  ef  it,  discounting  t  from  said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not 
tmount  to  fifty  thoosand  maravadises ;  and  should  any  of  these  come  ts 
have  an  income  to  this  amount,  such  a  part  shall  be  awarded  them  as  tvro 
persons,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  may  determine  along  with  Don  Diego,  or 
his  heirs.  Tlius,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  million  which  I  leave  to 
Don  Bartholomew  comprehends  the  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
estate ;  which  revenue  is  to  be  distributed  among  my  nearest  and  most. 
seedy  relations  in  the  manner  I  have  directed ;  and  when  Don  Bartholo- 
mew have  an  income  of  one  million,  and  that  nothing  more  shall  be  due 
to  him  on  account  of  said  fourth  part,  then,  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  the 
penon  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate^  along  with  the  two  other 
persons  which  I  shall  herein  point  out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and  so 
direct,  that  the  tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
most  necessitous  members  of  my  family  that  may  bo  found  in  this  or  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  who  shall  be  diligently  sought  out ;  and  they 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  Bartliolomew  is  to 
derive  his  million ;  which  sums  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  deducted 
from  the  said  tenth,  which,  should  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus,  as  it 
arises  from  the  fourth  part,  shall  be  given  to  the  most  necessitous  persons 
as  aforesaid ;  and  should  it  not  be  sufficient,  tliat  Don  Bartholomew  shall 
have  it  until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasing,  leaving  the  said  million  in 
part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever  may  be  the  inheritor, 
shall  appoint  two  persons  of  conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly 
related  to  tlie  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  its  amount  care* 
fully,  and  to  cause  the  said  tenth  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which 
Don  Bartholomew  is  to  receive  his  million,  to  the  most  necessitated  mem- 
bers of  my  fiunily  that  may  be  found  here  or  elsewhere,  whom  they  shall 
look  for  diligently  upon  their  consciences ;  and  as  it  might  happen  that 
said  Don  Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  which  may  concern  theii 
own  welfare,  or  the  credit  and  support  of  the  estate,  may  be  unwilling  to 
make  known  the  full  amount  of  the  income  ;  nevertheless  I  charge  him, 
on  Ills  conscience,  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid ;  and  I  charge  them,  on  their 
•ouls  and  consciences,  not  to  denounce  or  make  it  known,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succeed  him  ;  but  let  the 
above  tithe  be  paid  in  the  manner  I  have  directed. 

Item :  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  choice  of  the  two  nearest 
rvktions  who  are  to  act  with  Don  Diego  or  his  heirs,  I  hereby  elect  Don 
llattbolomew  my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for  the  othot ; 
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'^hapel  erecteJ  to  my  mass  in  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  m) 
ancestors  and  successors  with  great  devodon,  since  no  doubt  it  will  please 
the  Lord  to  give  us  a  sufficient  revenue  (or  this  and  the  aforementioood 
purposes. 

Item :  I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever  may  inherit  after 
biro,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and  maintaining  in  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola,  four  good  professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their  study  « 
iiig  and  Uboring  to  convert  to  our  holy  faith  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies  ^ 
and  in  proportion  as,  by  God*s  wiU,  the  revenue  of  the  estate  shall  increase!, 
in  the  same  degree  shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  devout  increase,  who 
are  to  strive  to  make  Christians  of  the  natives ;  ui  attaimng  which  no  ex- 
pense should  be  thought  ton  great  And  in  commemoration  of  aO  thai 
I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the  foregoing,  a  monument  of  marble  shall  be 
erected  in  the  said  church  of  la  Concepcion,  in  the  most  conspicooas 
place,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  I  here  enjoin  on  the  said  Diego, 
well  as  to  other  persons  who  may  look  upon  it ;  which  marble  shall 
tain  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect 

Item :  I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whomsoever  may  succeed 
liim  in  the  estate,  that  every  time,  and  as  oden  as  he  confesses,  he  first 
show  this  obligation,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  praying  him  to  read 
it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire  respecting  its  fulfilhueat  ; 
bom  which  will  redound  great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

S. 
S.  A.  S. 
X.  M.  Y. 
EL  ALMIRANTB. 


No.  XXX  vn- 

BIONATURB   OF  COLUMBUtl. 


As  eicry  trung  respecting  Columbus  is  full  of  interest,  his  signature  hi«^ 
been  a  matter  of  some  discussion.  It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bij^otiwi 
character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man 
who,  considering  himself  mysteriously  elected  and  set  apait  from  among 
men  for  certain  great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent  formality  BXtd 
solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.     His  signature  was  as  fallows : 
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S. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

XPO  FERENS. 

Tlie  first  half  of  tbe  signature,  XPO,  (for  CHRISTO,)  is  in  Greek 
letters ;  the  secooiL  FERENS,  is  in  Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  those 
days ;  and  even  at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  in  sig. 
natures  and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initiab  above  the  signature  are  supposed  to  represen 
a  pious  ejaculation.  To  read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters, 
and  connect  them  with  those  above.  Signor  Gio.  Batista  Spotomo  con- 
jectores  them  to  mean  either  Xristus  (Christus)  Sancta  Maria  Yosephon, 
or,  Salve  me,  Xristus,  Maria,  Yoeephus.  The  North  American  Review, 
for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus  for  Josephus,  but  the 
■uggestion  of  Spotomo  is  most  probably  correct,  as  a  common  Spanish 
ejaculation  is  '*  Jesus  Biaria  y  Jos^." 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not  entirely  gone  by,  to 
accompany  the  signature  with  some  words  of  religious  purport  One 
oliject  of  this  practice  was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.  This 
was  of  some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jews  and  Mahometawi 
were  proscribed  and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his  father,  when  he  took 
his  pen  in  hand,  usually  commenced  by  writing  **  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit 
nobis  in  via  ;**  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies  which  he  considered  as  referring  to 
ois  discoveries,  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  with  the 
■une  woids.  This  practice  is  aldn  to  that  of  placing  the  initials  of  pioua 
words  above  his  signature,  and  gives  grcal  probafailiQ'  to  the  mode  in- 
which  they  have  been  deciphered. 
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No.  XXXVUL 

▲   YIBIT  TO   PAL08. 

Hie  foOowing  mrrmtiTe  was  ■ctuUjr  commnieed,  bf  the  asthor  t€  thii  vcfk, 
■0  •  letter  to  b  friend,  bot  unexpeetedljr  tweUed  to  its  preanit  aae.  lie  Um 
been  indoGed  lo  ineert  it  bere  from  the  idea,  tbst  nuuij  will  feel  tke  mbw 
cvioaty  to  know  aometbing  of  tbe  present  state  of  Pklos  and  in  iwij^iA^t— 
Ihat  led  him  to  make  tbe  joaniey.| 

Sbtille,  1838. 
SiiiCB  I  hwt  wrote  to  yoa,  I  have  made  what  I  inaj  term  an  American 
fiilgrimage,  to  visit  the  little  port  of  Paloe  In  Andalasta,  where  ColvmbiM 
fitted  ont  his  ships,  and  whence  he  sailed  for  tbe  cfiscoverj  of  the  New 
World.  Need  I  tell  you  how  deeply  interesting  and  gratifying  it  has 
been  to  me  ?  I  had  long  meditated  this  ezcnrsion,  as  a  kind  of  pioiw, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  filial  duty  of  an  American,  and  my  intention  waa 
quickened  when  I  learnt  that  many  of  the  edifices,  menticned  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  still  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which 
tiiey  exiHted  at  the  time  of  his  sojouni  at  Palos,  and  that  the  descendants 
of  the  intrepid  Pinzons,  who  akled  him  with  ships  and  money,  luid  sailed 
with  him  in  the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  in  the  neiglibor 
hood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  from  Seville  on  the  excnrBioOy 
I  heard  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman  of  tbe  Pinzon  fiimily  studying 
law  in  the  city.  1  got  introduced  to  him,  and  found  him  of  moat  prepos- 
fiessing  appearance  and  manners.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introdactioD  to 
his  father,  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resklent  of  Mogner,  and  tbe  pve* 
pent  head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  weather  intensely  hot,  \ 
hired  a  calesa  for  the  journey.  This  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  resem- 
bling a  cabriolet,  but  of  the  most  primitive  and  rude  construction ;  tbe 
oamess  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brass,  and  tbe  horse's  head  deco- 
Tited  with  tuds  and  tassels  and  dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yelkiw 
worsted.  I  had  for  calasero,  a  tall,  long-legged  Andalusian,  in  short 
jacket,  little  round-crowned  hat,  breeches  decorated  with  buttons  from  the 
hip  to  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of  russet  leather  bottinaa  or  spatierdaabeR 
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He  was  aii  ■ctive  fellow,  though  ancommonly  taciturn  for  an  Andalusian, 
and  strcide  along  beside  his  horse,  rousing  him  occasionally  to  greater 
speed  by  a  loud  malediction  or  a  hearty  thwack  of  his  cudgel. 

In  this  style,  I  set  off  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  the  noontide  heat,  and, 
after  ascending  the  lofty  range  of  hills  which  borders  tlie  great  valley  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  and  having  a  rough  ride  among  their  heights,  I 
descended  about  twilight  into  one  of  those  vast,  silent,  melancholy  plains, 
frequent  in  Spain,  where  I  beheld  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  roamin<; 
flock  of  bustards,  and  a  distant  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by  a  solitary  herds- 
man, who,  with  a  long  pike  planted  in  the  earth,  stood  motionless  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  dreary  landscape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  tlie  desert.  The 
night  had  somewhat  advanced  when  we  stopped  to  repose  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  solitary  venta  or  inn,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  vast  low-roofed  stable,  divided  into  several  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  troops  of  mules  and  arrieros  (or  carriers)  who  carry  on 
the  internal  trade  of  Spain.  Accommodation  for  the  traveler  there  was 
none — not  even  for  a  traveler  so  easily  accommodated  as  myself.  The 
landlord  had  no  food  to  give  me,  and  as  to  a  bed,  he  had  none  but  a  horse- 
eloth,  on  which  his  only  child,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  lay  naked  on  the 
earthen  floor.  Indeed  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  tlie  fumes  from  the 
■tables  made  the  interior  of  the  hovel  insupportable ;  so  I  was  fain  to 
biTonac,  on  my  cloak,  on  the  pavement,  at  the  door  of  the  venta,  where^ 
OD  waking,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  sound  sleep,  I  found  a  contraban- 
dista  (or  smuggler)  snoring  beside  me,  with  his  blunderbuss  on  his  arm. 

I  resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and  had  made  several 
leagues  by  ten  o'clock,  when  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  and  to  pass  thn 
•nltry  hours  of  mid-day  in  a  large  village ;  whence  we  departed  about 
four  o'clock,  and  alter  passing  through  the  same  kind  of  solitary  country 
arrived  just  after  sunset  at  Mogner.  This  little  city  (for  at  present  it  is  f 
city)  is  situated  about  a  league  from  Palos,  of  which  place  it  haf 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  and,  among  the  nombei; 
the  whole  family  of  the  Pinzons. 

So  remote  is  this  little  place  froita  the  stir  and  bustle  of  travel,  and  so 
ftestitute  of  the  show  and  vainglory  of  this  world,  that  my  calesa,  as  it 
Tditled  and  jingled  along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets,  caused  a  groat 
sensation ;  the  children  shouted  and  scampered  along  by  its  side,  admiring 
Ha  splendid  trappings  of  brass  and  worsted,  and  gazing  with  re\erenec  at 
the  important  stranger  who  came  in  to  gorgeous  an  equipage. 

I  drove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord  of  which  was  at  the 
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d(X)r.    He  was  one  of  the  very  civilest  men  in  the  worid,  and  &poMl  ta 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  me  comfoitable ;  there  wis  only  ooe 
difHculty,  he  had  neither  bed  nor  bed-ro'>m  in  his  house.    In  fiict  it  waii 
mere  venta  for  muleteers,  who  are  accustomed  to  deep  on  the  groond, 
with  their  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack-saddles  for  pillows.    It  wu  • 
bard  case,  but  there  was  no  better  posada  in  the  place.    Fewpeopk 
travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the-way-paits  of  Spaiii 
and  those  of  any  note  are  generally  received  into  private  houses.   I  la' 
traveled  sufficiently  in  Spain  to  find  out  that  a  bed,  after  all,  is  not  id 
article  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  was  about  to  bespeak  some  (jaKt 
comer  where  I  might  spread  my  cloak,  when  fortunately  the  Isndlofirs 
wife  came  forth.    She  could  not  have  a  more  obliging  dispnsitioo  thiB 
her  husband,  but  then — God  bless  the  women ! — they  always  know  how 
to  carry  their  good  wishes  into  effect.    In  a  little  while  a  smill  roooii 
about  ten  feet  square,  which  had  formed  a  thoroughfare  between  th^ 
stables  and  a  kind  of  shop  or  bar-room,  was  cleared  of  a  variety  of  Ion* 
ber,  and  I  was  assured  that  a  bed  should   be  put  up  there  for  na- 
From  the  consultations  I  saw  my  hostess  holding  with  some  of  bef 
neighbor  g068i|is,  I  fancied  the  bed  was  to  be  a  kind  of  piecemeal  ooitfn- 
bution  among  them  for  the  credit  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  could  change  my  dress,  I  commenced  the  historical 
researches  which  were  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  inquired  for  tli0 
abode  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pinzson.  My  obliging  landlord  hinifl^ 
volunteered  to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I  set  off  full  of  animatkm  st  tbff 
thoughts  of  meeting  with  the  lineal  representative  of  one  of  the  conlliutoci^ 
of  Columbus. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was  most  respedible  il» 
its  appearance,  indicating  easy,  if  not  affluent,  circamstances.  The  door^ 
as  is  customary  in  Spanish  vOkiges,  during  summer,  stood  wide  opea^ 
We  entered  with  the  usual  salutation  or  rather  summons,  **  Ave  Marii!** 
A  trim  Andalusian  handmaid  answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our  inqiiriii^ 
for  the  master  of  the  house,  led  the  way  across  a  little  patio  or  cout,  fCM 
the  centre  of  the  edifice,  cooled  by  a  fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  aoc^ 
flowers,  to  a  back  court  or  terrace,  likewise  set  out  vrith  flowers,  whei^ 
Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  seated  with  his  family,  enjoying  the  spieo^ 
eveniiig  in  the  open  air. 

I  veas  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.    He  was  a  venenUe  du^ 
gentleman,  tall,  and  somewhat  thin,  with  fair  complexion  and  gvqf 
He  received  me  with  great  uHsamty.  and  on  reading  tlie  letter  from 
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ion,  appeared  strnck  with  snrpriBe  to  find  I  had  conve  qnite  to  Mof^ief 
merely  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  of  Columbus;  and  still 
more  so  on  my  telling  him  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of  curiosity 
waft  his  own  family  connection  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  worthy 
caT&Iier  had  troubled  his  head  but  little  about  the  enterprises  of  his 
anccstora. 

I  now  took  my  seat  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  soon  felt  myself 
ipite  at  home,  for  there  is  generally  a  frankness  in  the  hospitality  of 
Bpaoiarda,  that  soon  puts  a  stranger  at  his  ease  beneath  their  roof. 
Tbe  wife  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  extremely  amiable  and  affable, 
poMesaing  much  of  that  natural  aptness  for  which  the  Spanish  women 
>n  remarkable.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  them  I  learnt  that 
I^  Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age,  is  the  eldest 
of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  married,  have  numerous  oftspring, 
tnd  live  in  Mogucr  and  its  viriuity,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  and 
"uik  of  life  as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  This  agreed  with  what  I 
"•d  previously  heard  respecting  the  families  of  the  discoverers.  Of 
Colomboa  no  lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists ;  his  was  an  exotio 
■^ock  which  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in  the  country ;  but  the 
fMo  of  the  Pinzons  continues  to  thrive  and  multiply  in  its  native  soil. 

kittle  I  was  yet  conversing,  a  gentleman  entered,  who  was  introduced 
'^  ine  as  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  H«j 
•ppoared  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat  robust,  with  fair 
cwnplexion,  gray  hair,  and  a  frank  and  manly  deportment.  He  is  tho 
"*7  one  of  the  present  generation  that  has  followed  the  ancient  profeFsion 
^  "J©  family ;  having  served  with  great  applause  as  an  oflir«r  of  the 
rojtu  navy,  from  which  he  retired,  on  his  marriage*,  about  twenty-two 
y**"  since.  He  is  the  one,  also,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  and 
P^  in  the  historical  honors  of  his  house,  caret uily  preserving  all  tlio 
•^nda  and  documents  of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  his  family, 
a  mapiiRcript  volume  of  which  he  lent  to  me  for  my  inspection. 

^'n  Jiian  now  expressed  a  wish  that,  during  my  residence  in  Moguer, 

I  wou'd  make  his  house  my  home.    I  endeavored  to  excuse  myself,  allec^- 

'^»  tliat  the  good  people  at  the  posada  had  been  at  such  extraordinary 

"Jl^We  in  preparing  quarters  for  me,  that  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them. 

*-^  Worthy  old  gentleman  undertook  to  arrange  all  this,  and,  while  sup- 

P^  'I'fts  preparing,  we  walked  together  to  the  posada.     I  found  tliat  my 

^ngmg  host  and  hostess  had  indeed  exerted  themselves  to  an  uncommon 

7^^.    An  old  rickety  table  had  been  spread  out  m  a  comer  of  iJic 

^^  ixxn  as  a  bedstead,  on  top  of  which  was  propped  up  a  grand  carrui 
Vol.  1II.--20 
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ie  hiTo,  or  fftatc  bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration  of  thehoma 
T  could  nfit  for  the  soul  of  me,  appear  to  nndenraloe  what  the  poor 
|K'0|»]e  had  i*ropared  with  »ach  heartj  pood- will,  and  considered  soch 
a  triumph  of  Art  and  luxarr ;  so  I  again  entreated  Don  Jnan  to  dis- 
pense with  niT  slee[)infr  at  his  house,  promising  most  fiaiithfallj  to 
make  mj  meals  there  u  hil^t  I  sliould  star  at  Mogner,  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  unflerstood  mr  motives  for  declining  his  invitation,  and  felt 
a  gf>od-huniore<l  synipathj  in  them,  we  readily  arranged  the  matter, 
returned  therefore  with  Don  Juan  to  his  house  and  snpped  with  hii 
family.  During  the  repast  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  ft>r  mj  visit  to 
Palos,  and  to  the  convent  I^  liabida.  in  which  Don  Juan  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  and  he  my  guide,  and  the  following  day  was  allotted 
to  the  expedition.  We  were  to  bn>akfnst  at  a  hacienda,  or  conntr}'-seat, 
whi<-h  he  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  in  the  midst  of  his  vine- 
yard-', and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  return  from  the  convent  These 
arrangements  being  made,  we  parted  fur  the  night ;  I  returned  to  the 
po^^ada  lii^'hly  gratified  with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in  the  extra- 
ordinary bed  which,  I  may  almost  say,  had  been  invente<l  for  my 
accommodation. 

( )n  tiic  following  morning,  bright  and  early,  Don  Joan  Femandea  and 
niyHf>ir  set  off  in  the  caiesa  for  Palos.     I  felt  apprehensive  at  first,  that  the 
kiiui-ht«rtcd  oid  geniiemnn,  in  hi:*  anxiety  to  oblige,  had  left  his  bed  at  too 
curly  an  hour,  and  was  exposing  himself  to  fatigues  unsuited  to  his  ag^* 
He  laughed  at  tlie  idea,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  an  early  riser,  &i^ 
nccuHtoHicd  to  all  kinu^  ot  exorcise  on  horse  and  foot,  being  n  keen  spot^^ 
man,  and  frequently  passmg   days  together  among  the  mountains     ^^ 
sh(M)ting  expeditions,  taking  with  liim  servants,  horses,  and  provisions,  t^'^ 
iving  in  a  tent     He  appeared,  m  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  and  to  j^^^ 
^esH  a  youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.    His  cheerful  disposition  rendered  tf=^^ 
morning  drive  extremely  agreeable ;  his  urbanity  was  shown  to  every  c:^^. 
whom  we  met  on  tlic  road  ;  even  the  conunon  peasant  was  saluted  by  1 — "^^^ 
with  the  appellation  of  cahalleroj  a  mark  of  respect  ever  gratifying  to 
poor  hilt  proud  Spaniard,  when  yielded  by  a  superior. 

As  the  tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  flat  grounds  bordering 
Piiito.  The  river  was  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  was  a  range  of  hi' 
jutting  out  into  promontories,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  covered  with  vii 
yunls  and  fig-trees.  The  weather  was  serene,  the  air  soft  and  balmy, 
llu*  Imidticapo  of  that  gentle  kind  calculated  to  put  one  in  a  quiet  tm^^ 
happy  humor.  We  passed  close  by  the  skirts  of  Palos,  and  drove  lo  t:^'^ 
hacienda,  wliich  is  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  betwi-*-^ 
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tt  and  Ihe  river.  The  house  is  a  low  stone  building,  well  white-washedi 
tod  of  great  length ;  one  end  being  fitted  up  as  a  summer  residence,  with 
BtlocnB,  bed^rooms,  and  a  domestic  chapel ;  and  the  other  as  a  bode^  or 
mogaxine  for  the  reception  of  the  wine  produced  on  the  estate. 

The  house  stands  on  a  hill,  amidst  vineyards,  which  are  supposed  to 
eofver  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Palos,  now  shrunk  tc  a 
miserable  village.  Beyond  these  vineyards,  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  hill, 
ire  seen  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  rising  above  a  dark 
wuod  of  pine-trees. 

Below  the  hacienda  flows  the  river  Tinto,  on  which  Columbus  em- 
barked. It  is  divided  by  a  low  tongue  of  land,  or  rather  the  sand-bar  of 
Saltes,  from  the  river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon  mingles  its  waters,  and 
flows  on  to  the  ocean.  Beside  this  sand-bar,  where  the  channel  of  the 
river  runs  deep,  the  squadron  of  Columbus  was  anchored,  and  thence  he 
made  sail  on  the  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scarcely  ruflled  the  surface  of  this 
beautiful  river ;  two  or  three  picturesque  barks,  called  mystics,  with  long 
latiiie  sails,  were  gliding  down  it  A  little  aid  of  the  imagination  might 
suffice  to  picture  them  as  the  light  caravels  of  Columbus,  sallying  forth  on 
their  eventful  expedition,  while  the  distant  bells  of  the  town  of  Huelva, 
which  were  ringing  melodiously,  might  be  supposed  as  cheering  the  voy- 
agers with  a  farewell  peal. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  were  my  feelings  on  treading  the  shore 
which  had  once  been  animated  with  the  bustle  of  departure,  and  whose 
sands  had  been  printed  by  the  last  footstep  of  Columbus.  The  solemn 
and  sublime  nature  of  the  event  that  had  followed,  together  with  the  (ate 
and  fortunes  of  those  concerned  in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  yet  mel- 
ancholy ideas.  It  was  like  viewing  the  silent  and  empty  stage  of  some 
;^re«t  drama  when  all  the  actors  had  departed.  The  very  aspi;ct  of  the 
Kandscape,  so  tranquilly  beautiful,  had  an  effect  upon  me ;  and  as  I  paced 
the  deserted  shores  by  the  side  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  discoverers^ 
1  felt  my  heart  swelling  with  emotions  and  my  eyes  filling  with  teare. 

What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  no  semblance  of  a  sea-port ;  there  was 
neither  wliarf  nor  landing-place — nothing  but  a  naked  river  bank,  with  the 
hulk  uf  a  ferry-boat,  which  I  was  told  carried  passengers  to  Hnelva,  lying 
high  and  dry  on  the  sands,  deserted  by  the  tide.  Palos,  though  it  haa 
doubtless  dwindled  away  from  its  former  size,  can  never  have  been  impor- 
tant as  to  extent  and  population.  If  it  possessed  warehouses  on  the  beach, 
they  have  disappeared.    It  is  at  prowmt  a  mere  village  of  the  poorest  kind. 
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and  liefl  nearly  a  qnaiter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  a  tMllow  wsnang 
hills.  It  contains  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  sabsist  prindpallf  by 
laboring  in  tho  fields  and  vinejrards.  Its  race  ol*  merchants  and  mariners 
is  extinct  There  are  no  vessels  belonging  to  the  place,  nor  any  show  of 
traffic,  excepting  at  the  season  of  frait  and  wine,  when  a  few  mystics  anA 
other  light  barks  anchor  in  the  river  to  collect  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  people  are  totally  ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  tiio 
greater  part  of  them  scarce  know  even  the  name  of  America.  Such  is  the 
place  whence  sallied  forth  the  enterprise  for  the  discovery  of  the  western 
world! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a  little  saloon  of  the  hacienda. 
The  table  was  covered  with  natural  luxuries  produced  upon  the  spot — fine 
purple  and  muscatel  grapes  from  the  adjacent  vineyard,  delicious  melons 
from  the  garden,  and  generous  wines  made  on  the  estate.  The  repast 
was  heightened  by  the  genial  mannere  of  my  hospitable  host,  who  appeared 
to  possess  the  most  enviable  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

Af^er  breakfast  we  set  off  in  the  calesa  to  visit  the  convent  of  La 
Rabtda,  about  half  a  league  distant.  The  road,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  lay 
through  the  vineyards,  and  was  deep  and  sandy.  The  calasero  had  been 
at  his  wit's  end  to  conceive  what  motive  a  stranger  like  myself,  apparently 
traveling  for  mere  amusement,  could  liave  in  coining  so  far  to  see  so  mis* 
erable  n  place  as  Paloa,  which  he  set  down  as  one  of  the  very  poorest 
places  in  tlic  whole  world ;  but  this  additional  toil  and  struggle  through 
deep  spnd  to  visit  the  old  convent  of  La  Rabida  completed  his  confusion— 
**  Hombre !"  exclaimed  he,  "  es  una  ruina !  no  hay  mas  que  dos  frailes  !*' — 
'*  Zounds  !  why  it's  a  ruin  !  there  are  only  two  friare  tliere !"  Don  Juan 
laughed,  and  told  him  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from  Seville  precisely  to 
bee  that  old  ruin  and  those  two  friare.  The  calasero  made  the  Spaniard's 
last  reply  when  he  is  perplexed — he  shrugged  his  sh  )uldere  and  crossed 
himself.  After  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  through  the  skirts  of  a  strag- 
gling pine  wood,  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  convent.  It  stands  in  a  bleak 
and  solitary  situation,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  height  or  promontory,  over- 
looking to  the  west  a  wide  range  of  sea  am^  land,  bounded  by  tlie  frontier 
mountains  of  Portugal,  about  eight  leagues  distant.  The  convent  is  shut 
out  from  a  view  of  the  vineyard  of  Palos  by  the  gloomy  forest  of  pines 
already  mentioned,  which  cover  the  promontory  to  the  east,  and  darken 
tlie  whole  landscape  In  that  direction. 

Thcro  is  nothing  remarkable  in  tlie  architecture  of  the  convent  *,  pan 
of  it  is  Gothic,  but  the  edifice,  having  been  frequently  repaired,  and  being 
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witewuhcd,  according  to  a  universal  custom  in  Andalusia  inherited  from 
tbe  Moon,  has  not  that  venerable  aspect  which  might  be  ex  j)ectcd  from  its 
aiitiquity. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Columbus,  when  a  poor  pedestrian,  a 
■tranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread  and  water  for  his  child !  As  long  as  the 
convent  stands,  this  must  be  a  spot  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  thrilling 
interest  The  gate  remains  apparently  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  porter  at  hand  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  admitted  ui 
into  a  snudl  court-yard.  Thence  we  passed  through  a  Gothic  portal  into 
the  chapel,  without  seeing  a  human  being.  We  then  traversed  two  inte- 
rior cloisters,  equally  vacant  and  silent,  and  bearing  a  look  of  neglect  and 
dilapidation.  From  an  open  window  we  had  a  peep  at  what  had  once 
been  a  garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin  ;  the  walls  were  broken  and 
thrown  down ;  n  few  shrubs,  and  a  scattered  fig-tree  or  two,  were  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation  that  remained.  We  passed  tlirough  the  long  dormito- 
lies,  but  the  cells  were  shut  up  and  abandoned ;  we  saw  no  living  thing 
oxcept  a  solitary  cat  stealing  across  a  distant  corridor,  which  fled  in  a  panic 
at  tbe  unusual  sight  of  strangers.  At  length,  ader  patrolling  nearly  the 
whxAe  of  the  empty  building  to  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  we  came  to 
where  the  door  of  a  cell,  being  partly  open,  gave  us  the  sight  of  a  monk 
within,  seated  at  a  table  writing.  He  rose,  and  received  us  with  much 
civility,  and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  who  was  reading  in  an  adjacent 
cell.  They  were  both  rather  young  men,  and,  together  with  a  novitiate 
and  a  lay-brother,  who  olSciated  as  cook,  formed  the  whole  community  of 
the  convent 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicated  to  them  the  object  nf  my  visit,  and 
my  desire  also  to  inspect  the  archives  of  the  convent,  to  fin<]  if  thero  was 
any  record  of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus.  They  informed  us  that  the 
archives  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  younger  monk, 
however,  who  had  perused  them,  had  a  vague  recollection  of  various  pa^ 
ticulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Columbus  at  Palos,  his  visit  to  the 
convent,  and  the  sailing  of  his  expedition.  From  all  that  he  cited,  how- 
over,  it  appeared  to  me  that  all  the  information  on  the  subject  contained  in 
hn  archives  luid  been  extracted  from  Herrera  and  other  weU  known  au- 
iiors.  The  monk  was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and  soon  diverged  from  the 
subject  of  Columbus,  to  one  which  he  considered  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance— the  miraculous  imaere  of  the  Virgin  possessed  by  their  convent, 
and  Known  by  tlie  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  La  Rnbida."    He  pivc  us  a 
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histoiy  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  image  had  been  fouDd  bariedla 
the  earth,  where  it  had  lain  hidden  for  ages,  since  the  time  of  the  oonqoMl 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors ;  the  disputes  between  the  convent  and  diflereol 
places  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  possession  of  it ;  the  marrekMis  proCeo* 
tion  it  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially  in  preventing  all  mail- 
ncss,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for  this  malady  was  anciently  so  prevalent  in 
his  place  as  to  gain  it  the  appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which  it  waa  crgi- 
nally  called ;  a  name  which,  thanks  to  the  beneficent  inflaenee  of  ths 
Virgin,  it  no  longer  merited  nor  retained.  Such  are  the  legends  and  relici 
with  which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched,  which  are  zeakmaly  cried 
up  by  the  monks,  and  devoutly  credited  by  the  populace. 

Twice  a  year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida,  and  on  tfaif. 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order,  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  convent  ari 
interrupted  by  tlie  intrusion  of  a  swarming  multitude,  compoeed  of  the  bh 
habitants  of  Moguer,  of  Hnelva,  and  the  neighboring  phuna  and  nioao- 
tains.  The  open  esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifice  resembles  a  fair,  the  ad- 
jacent forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng,  and  the  image  of  our  Lwly 
of  Ln  Rabida  is  borne  forth  in  triumphant  procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dilating  upon  the  merits  and  renown  of  the 
image,  I  amused  myself  with  those  day  dreams,  or  conjurings  of  the  ima* 
gination,  to  which  I  am  a  little  given.  As  the  internal  airangemenls  of 
convents  are  apt  to  be  the  same  from  age  to  age,  I  pictured  to  myself  this 
chamber  as  the  same  inhabited  by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  might  not  the  old  and  pon- 
derous table  before  me  be  the  very  one  on  which  he  displayed  his  coojeo- 
tural  maps,  and  expounded  his  theory  of  a  western  route  to  India  t  It 
required  but  another  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  assemble  the  little  oqd- 
;iave  around  the  table ;  Juan  Perez  the  friar,  Garci  Fernandez  the  physi- 
eian,  and  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  the  bold  navigator,  all  listening  with  lapt 
attention  to  Columbus,  or  to  the  tale  of  some  old  seaman  of  Palos,  abovl 
blands  seen  in  the  westeni  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty  knowledge  extended, 
were  disposed  to  do  every  thing  to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit  Tbey 
stiowed  us  all  parts  of  the  convent,  which  however,  has  little  to  boast  oC 
excepting  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it  The  libiary  waa 
reduced  to  a  few  volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  piled  promiscn- 
ously  in  the  comer  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  covered  with  dust.  The 
chajnb<;r  itself  was  curious,  being  the  nost  ancient  part  of  tlie  edifice,  wot 
supposed  to  have  formed  ])art  of  a  temple  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
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We  aflcended  to  the  roof  of  the  convent  to  enjoy  the  extcnsiN  e  proa 
pect  it  commands.  Immediately  below  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  sit* 
iiatedf  runs  a  narrow  but  tolerably  deep  river,  called  the  Domingo  Rabio, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Tinto  It  is  the  opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fer 
Pftodez  Pinzon,  that  the  ships  of  Columbus  were  careened  and  fitted  out 
hi  thla  river,  as  it  afibrds  better  shelter  than  tlie  Tinto,  and  its  shores  are  not 
M>  shallow.  A  lonely  bark  of  a  fisherman  was  lying  in  this  stream,  and  not 
ftir  off,  on  a  sandy  point,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watchtower. 
From  the  roof  of  tlie  convent,  all  the  windings  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinta 
were  to  be  seen,  and  their  junction  into  the  main  stream,  by  which  Colum- 
bus sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  fact  the  convent  serves  as  a  landmark,  being, 
from  its  lofty  and  solitary  situation,  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
vessels  coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  I  looked  down  upon 
the  lonely  road,  through  the  wood  of  pine  trees,  by  which  the  zealous 
guardian  of  the  convent.  Fray  Juan  Perez,  departed  at  midnight  on  his 
male,  when  he  sought  the  camp  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  to  plead  the  project  of  Columbus  before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  of  tne  convent,  we  prepared  to  depart, 
and  were  accompanied  to  tlie  outward  portal  by  the  two  friars.  Our  cala- 
scro  brought  his  rattling  and  rickety  vehicle  for  us  to  mount ;  at  sight 
of  which  one  of  the  monks  exclaimed,  with  a  smile,  **  Santa  Maria !  only 
to  think!  A  calesa  before  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida!" 
And,  indeed,  so  solitary  and  remote  is  this  ancient  edifice,  and  so  simple 
IS  tlie  mode  of  living  of  the  people  in  this  by-comer  of  Spain,  that  the 
appearance  of  even  a  iorrj  ealesa  might  well  cause  astonishment  It  is 
only  lingular  that  in  such  a  by-comer  the  scheme  of  Columbus  should 
have  found  intelligent  listeners  and  coadjutors,  after  it  hod  been  discarded, 
almost  with  scoffing  and  contempt^  from  learned  oniversities  and  splen- 
did eonrtSb 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hacienda,  we  met  Don  Rafael,  a  younger  son 
of  Don  Juan  Femandei^  a  fine  young  man,  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  who^  his  father  informed  me,  was  at  present  studying  French  and 
mathematical  He  was  well  mounted  on  a  spirited  gray  horse,  and  dressed 
m  the  Andalnsian  style,  with  the  little  round  hat  and  jacket  He  sat 
his  hone  gracefully,  and  managed  him  well  I  was  pleased  with  the 
frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Don  Juan  appeared  to  live  with  his  chil* 
iren.  This  I  was  inclined  to  think  his  favorite  son,  as  I  understood  he 
Was  the  only  one  that  partook  of  the  old  gentleman's  fondness  for  the 
rhase,  and  that  aecompanied  him  in  his  hunting  excursions. 
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A  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  ns  at  the  hacienda,  by  the  wife  o»  th^ 
capitaz,  or  overseer,  who,  with  her  husband,  seemed  to  be  well  pleMe4 
with  tills  visit  from  Don  Juan,  and  to  be  confident  of  receiving  a  pleanni 
mswer  from  the  good-humored  old  gentleman  whenever  they  addressed 
him.    The  dinner  was  served  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  most  agree 
able  meal.    The  fruits  and  wines  were  from  the  estate,  and  were  excel* 
lent ;  the  rest  of  the  provisions  were  from  Moguei,  for  the  adjacent  village 
of  Palos  is  too  poor  to  furnish  any  thing.     A  gentle  breeze  from  the  set 
played  tiirough  the  hall,  and  tempered  tlie  summer  heat.     Indeeo  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  enviable  spot  than  this  country  Mieat  of 
the  Pinzons.    Its  situation  on  a  breezy  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  m  a  southern  climate,  produces  a  happy  temperature,  neither  hot 
in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.    It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  ii 
surrounded  by  natural  luxuries.    The  country  abounds  with  game,  the  ad- 
jncent  river  affords  abundant  sport  in  fishing,  both  by  day  and  night,  and 
delightful  excursions  for  those  fond  of  sailing.    During  the  busy  aeasoni 
of  rural  life,  and  especially  at  the  joyous  period  of  vintage,  the  £111% 
pass  some  time  here,  accompanied  by  numerous  guests,  at  which  times, 
Don  Juan  assured  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements,  both  by  land 
and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or  afternoon  nap,  according 
to  the  Spanish  custom  in  summer  time,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Mo* 
guer,  visiting  the  village  of  Palos  in  the  way.  Don  Gabriel  had  been  sent 
in  advance  to  procure  the  keys  of  the  village  church,  and  to  apprise  th§ 
curate  of  our  wish  to  hispect  the  archives.  The  village  consists  prind 
pally  of  two  streets  of  low  whitewashed  houses.  Many  of  the  inhah 
itants  have  very  dark  complexions,  betraying  a  mixture  of  African  bkxxL 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repiured  to  the  lowly  mansion  of  the  cuial& 
I  had  hoped  to  find  him  some  such  personage  as  the  curate  in  Don  Qoix* 
ote,  possessed  of  shrewdness  and  information  in  his  limited  sphere,  and 
that  I  might  gain  some  anecdotes  from  him  concerning  his  parish,  itf 
worthies,  its  antiquities,  and  its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I  might  Iiavf 
done  so  at  any  other  time,  but,  unfortunately,  the  curate  was  soroethiBi 
of  a  sportsman,  and  had  heard  of  some  game  among  the  neighboring  hiUii 
We  met  him  just  sallying  forth  from  his  house,  and,  I  must  confess,  hii 
appearance  was  picturesque.  He  was  a  short,  broad,  sturdy  little  mai^ 
and  liad  doffed  his  cassock  and  broad  clerical  beaver,  Tor  a  short  jacket  and 
a  Httle  round  Andalusian  hat ;  he  had  his  gun  in  hand,  and  was  00  tbi 
\)cint  of  mounting  a  donkey  which  had  been  led  forth  by  an  a«^ent  wit^ 
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ered  handmaid.  Fearful  of  being  detained  from  his  foray,  he  accosted  my 
Gompanion  the  moment  be  came  in  sight.  **  God  preserve  you,  Sefior  Don 
Juan !  I  have  received  your  message,  and  have  but  one  answer  to  make. 
The  archives  have  all  been  destroyed.  We  have  no  trace  of  any  thing 
you  seek  for — nothing — nothing.  Don  Rafael  has  the  keys  of  the  church. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  leisure — Adios,  caballero!"  With  these 
words  the  galliard  fittle  curate  mounted  his  donkey,  thumped  his  ribs  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  trotted  off  to  the  hills. 

In  our  way  to  tlie  church  we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  a  &ir  and  spacious  dwelling,  greatly  superior  to  the  other  houses  of 
the  village.  This,  Don  Juan  informed  me,  was  an  old  family  possession, 
but  since  they  had  removed  from  Palos  it  had  fallen  to  decay  for  want  of 
a  tenant.  It  was  probably  the  family  residence  of  Martin  Alonze  or 
Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  Church  of  St.  GJeorge,  in  the  porch  of  which 

Columbus  first  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  the  order  of  the 

sovereigns,  that  they  should  furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  great  voyage 

of  discovery.    This  tdifice  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being 

of  solid  mason-work,  promises  to  stand  for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  dis« 

doveiCTB.    It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  looking 

along  a  little  valley  toward  the  river.    The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch 

Drove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former  times ;  just  above  it,  on  the  crest 

9f  the  biD,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

I  pansed  in  the  porch,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  interesting  scene 
that  bad  taken  place  there,  when  Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  zealous 
friar  Juan  Perez,  caused  the  public  notary  to  read  the  royal  order  in  pre* 
aence  of  the  astonished  alcaldes,  regidors,  and  algaazils ;  but  it  is  difficult 
lo  conceive  the  consternation  that  must  have  been  struck  into  so  remote  a 
fittle  community,  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  an  entire  stranger  among 
them,  bearing  a  command  that  they  should  put  their  persons  and  sh*ps  at 
bis  disposal,  and  sail  with  him  away  into  the  unknown  wilderness  of  the 
ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  a  wooden 
image  of  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon,  which  is  erected  over  the 
hig^h  altar,  and  is  the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  Palos,  who  bear  it 
about  tlie  streets  in  grand  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint. 
This  group  existed  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  now  flourishes  in  reno* 
vated  youth  and  splendor,  having  been  newly  painted  and  gilded,  and  th« 
eonnteiiance  of  the  saint  rendered  peculiarly  blooming  and  lustrous. 
Vol.  Hl—'iO* 
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Having  finished  tlie  extmination  of  the  chorch,  we  rewuncd  oar  eeatf 
in  the  calesa  and  returned  to  Moguer.  One  thing  only  rematiied  to  fulfil 
(lie  oLrject  of  my  pilgrimage.  Thi«  was  to  visit  the  chapel  of  the  Conrenl 
of  Santa  Clara.  When  Columbus  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  tem- 
pest on  his  way  home  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  be  made  a  vow, 
Ihat,  should  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch  and  pray  one  whole  night  m 
Ibis  chapel ;  a  vow  which  he  doubtless  fulfilled  immediately  after  hii 
arrival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conducted  me  to  the  convent 
It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer,  and  belongs  to  a  sisterhood  of  FVanciscaa 
nuns.    The  chapel  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  some  degree  of  richness, 
particularly  the  part  about  the  high  altar,  which  is  embellished  by  magni- 
Cccnt  monuments  of  the  bra\*e  family  of  the  Puerto  Carrcros,  the  ancimC 
lords  of  Moguer,  and  renowned  in  Moorish  warfare.    The  alabaster 
gies  of  distinguished  warriors  of  that  house,  and  of  their  wives  and 
ters,  lie  side  by  side,  with  folded  hands,  on  tombs  immediately  before  tbs 
altar,  while  others  recline  in  deep  niches  on  either  side.    The  night  bid 
closed  in  by  the  time  I  entered  the  church,  wliich  made  the  scene  mors 
impressive.    A  few  votive  lamps  shed  a  dim  light  about  the  interior ;  their 
beams  were  feebly  reflected  by  the  gilded  work  of  tlie  high  altar,  and  the 
frames  of  the  surrounding  paintings,  and  rested  upon  the  marble  figurei 
of  the  warriors  and  dames  lying  in  the   monumental   repose  of  ages. 
Tlie  solemn  pile  must  have  presented  much  the  same  appearance  wbei 
Uie  pious  discoverer  performed  his  vigil,  kneeling  before  this  very  altar, 
and  praying  and  watching  throughout  the  night,  and  pouring  forth  heart* 
felt  praises  for  having  been  sfmred  to  accomplish  his  sublime  discoveiy. 

I  had  now  completed  the  main  purpose  of  my  journey,  having  visited 
the  various  places  connected  with  the  story  of  Columbus.     It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  find  some  of  them  so  little  dianged  tliough  so  great  a  spi^ 
of  time  had  intervened ;  but  in  this  quiet  nook  of  Spain,  so  far  removed 
Irom  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few  videnl 
revolutions.     Nothing,  however,  had  surprised  and  gratified  me  more  thsA 
tlie  continued  stability  of  the  Pinzon  family.    On  the  morning  after  ^1 
excursion  to  Polos,  chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  someth^^S 
of  the  interior  of  most  of  tlicir  households.     Having  a  curiosity  tn  '^^ 
tlie  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle,  once  the  citadel  of  Moguer,  Don  Fer^'*'*' 
dez  undertook  to  show  me  a  tower  which  served  as  a  magazine  of  wi**^ 
om*  of  tiie  Pinzon  family.    In  seeking  for  the  key  we  were  sent    »*]** 
bouse  to  house  of  nearly  the  whole  connection.    All  appeared  to  be  li^^ 
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hi  (haf  gv>lden  mean  equally  removed  from  the  wantfl  and  snperfliiities  of 
life,  and  all  to  be  happily  interwoven  by  kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy. 
We  found  the  females  of  the  family  generally  seated  in  the  patios,  or  cen- 
tral courts  of  their  dwellings,  beneath  the  shade  of  awnings  and  amoni^ 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Here  the  Andalusian  ladies  are  accustomed.to  pans 
thotr  mornings  at  work,  snrroanded  by  their  handmaids,  in  the  primitive, 
or  rather,  oriental  style.  In  the  porches  of  some  of  the  houses  I  observe«l 
the  coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  family  by  Charles  V,  hung  up  like  a  pic* 
ture  in  a  frame.  Over  the  door  of  Don  Lnis,  the  naval  officer,  it  was 
carved  on  an  escutcheon  of  stone,  and  colored.  I  had  gathered  many  pur* 
ticolara  of  the  family  also  from  conversation  with  Don  Juan,  and  from  the 
fiunily  legend  lent  me  by  Don  Luis.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  made  but 
little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Pinzona.  From  generation  to  genera* 
tioo  they  have  retained  the  same  fair  standing  and  reputable  name  through- 
out the  ndghborhood,  filling  offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  and  pos- 
sessing gieat  influence  over  their  fellow-citizens  by  their  good  sense  and 
good  conduct  How  rare  is  it  to  see  such  an  instance  of  stability  of  for- 
tune in  this  fluctuating  world,  and  how  truly  honorable  is  this  hereditary 
respectability,  which  has  been  secured  by  no  titles  nor  entails,  but  perpet- 
uated merely  by  the  innate  worth  of  the  race !  I  declare  to  you  that  the 
most  illustrious  descents  of  mere  titled  rank  could  never  command  the 
sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard  with  which  I  contemplated  this  stanch 
and  enduring  £unily,  which  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  stood  merely 
upon  its  virtues. 

Aa  I  was  to  set  off  on  my  return  to  Seville  before  two  oVlock,  I  par- 
took of  a  farewell  repast  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  between  twelve  and 
one,  and  then  took  leave  of  his  household  with  sincere  regret  The  good 
old  gentleman,  with  the  courtesy,  or  rather  the  cordiality  of  a  true  Span- 
Hird,  accompanied  me  to  the  posada,  to  see  me  off.  I  had  dispensed  but 
little  money  in  the  posada — thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Pinzons — 
yet  the  Spanish  pride  of  my  host  and  hostess  seemed  pleased  that 
I  had  preferred  their  humble  chamber,  and  the  scanty  bed  they  had  pro* 
/kJed  mc,  to  the  spacious  macnion  of  Don  Juan ;  and  when  I  expressed 
iiy  thanks  for  their  kindness  ar.d  attention,  and  regaled  mine  host  with  a 
few  choice  segars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  was  overcome.  He  seizod 
me  by  both  hands  and  gave  me  a  parting  benediction,  and  then  ran  after 
rlM*  calaaero,  to  enjoin  him  \o  take  particular  care  of  me  during  ray 
ioumuy. 
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Taking  a  hearty  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Don  Joan,  wlio  hud  Vmi 
unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  me  to  the  last  moment,  I  now  set  off  oo 
my  wayfaring,  gratified  to  the  utmost  with  my  visit,  and  full  of  kind  and 
gmlefol  feelings  towards  Moguer  and  its  hospitable  iiihabitants 


No.  XXXIX. 

MAHIFBSTO    OF  ALONZO   DB   OJEDA. 

Thb  following  curious  formula,  composed  by  learned  divines  in  Spiia 
was  first  read  aloud  by  the  fnars  in  the  train  of  Alonzo  De  Ojeda,  as  api^ 
lude  to  his  attack  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena,  and  was  subeequentif 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  general,  in  their  invasions  of  Indiaii 
countries. 

"  I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and  mighty  kings  of  Castile  and 
lieon,  civilizors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
and  make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  Uiat  God  our  Lord,  one  and 
eternal^  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  fna 
whom  you,  and  wc,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  were  and  are  descend* 
ants,  procrcutcd,  and  all  those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  but  the  vast 
Dumber  of  generations  which  have  proceeded  from  them  in  the  coarse  of 
jnore  than  five  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  tbs 
world,  made  it  necessary  that  some  of  tlie  human  race  snould  disperse  iu 
one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  and  tliat  they  should  divide  themsetvoi 
into  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  as  they  could  not  sustain  and  preserve 
thcmsCiVes  in  one  alone.     All  these  people  were  given  in  charge,  by 
God  our  Lord,  to  one  person,  named  Saint  Peter,  who  was  thus  made 
lord  and  superior  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  head  of  the  whole 
tiiimim  lineage ;  whom  all  should  obey,  wherever  they  might  live,  and 
whatever  might  be  their  law,  sect,  or  belief :  he  gave  him  also  the  whote 
world  for  his  semce  and  jurisdiction ;  and  though  he  desired  that  he  shoukl 
ffitiiblish  hid  chair  in  Home,  as  a  place  most  convenient  fsr  governing 
the  world,  yet  he  pennittcd  that  he  might  establish  his  tthair  in  any  othn 
l>art  oi  the  woi'ld,  and  judge  and  govern  all  the  nations.  Christians,  Moon, 
*U  w«.  fi'rntilip,  and  w  liatr\  er  other  sect  oi  belief  might  be.     Thi^  persoi 
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«i«  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  Admirable,  Supreme,  Father  and 
Guardmn,  because  be  is  father  and  governor  of  ail  mankind.  This  holy 
&ther  was  obeyed  and  honored  as  lord,  king,  and  superior  of  the  universe 
by  those  who  lived  in  his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been  obeyed  and 
Honored  all  those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate ;  and  thus  it 
has  continued  unto  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  tlie 
worid. 

**  One  of  these  pontiffs,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  lord  of  the  world, 
nade  a  donation  of  these  islands  and  continents  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  all 
that  they  contain,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  to  their  successors,  our 
sovereigns,  according  to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers,  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
poee  (which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire).    Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and 
•orereign  of  these  islands  and  continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation, 
moAj  9B  king  and  sovereign,  certain  islands,  and  almost  aU,  to  whom  this 
haa  been  notified,  have  received  his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served, 
and  do  actually  serve  him.     And,  moreover,  like  good  subjects,  and  with 
|rood  will,  and  without  any  resistance  or  delay,  the  moment  they  were  in- 
fonned  of  the  foregoing,  they  obeyed  all  the  religious  men  sent  among 
them  to  preach  and  teach  our  holy  faith;  and  these  of  their  fren  and 
clieerfiil  will,  without  any  condition  or  reward,  became  Christians,  and 
continae  so  to  be.    And  his  majesty  received  them  kindly  and  benignantly, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  be  treated  like  his  other  subjects  and  vassals. 
You  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do  the  same.    Therefore,  in  the  best 
manner  I  can,  I  pray  and  entreat  you,  that  you  consider  well  what  I  have 
icaid,  and  that  you  take  whatever  time  is  reasonable  to  understand  and  de- 
liberate upon  it,  and  that  you  recognize  the  church  for  sovereign  and 
•mperior  of  the  universal  world,  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  called  pope,  in  her 
name,  and  his  majesty,  in  his  place,  as  superior  and  sovereign  king  of  the 
Mandfl  and  tern  firma  by  virtue  of  said  donation ;  and  that  you  consent 
that  these  religious  fathers  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  foregoing :  and 
if  yon  shall  so  do,  you  will  do  well,  and  will  do  that  to  which  you  are 
bounden  and  obliged ;  and  his  majesty,  and  I,  in  his  name,  will  receive 
yoo  with  all  due  love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  you  your  wives  and 
ehildren  free  from  servitude,  that  you  may  freely  do  with  them  and 
with  yourselves  whatever  you  please  and  think  proper,  as  have  done  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.     And,  beside  this,  his  majesty  will  give 
yoa  many  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  grant  you  many  favors.    If  you 

ic  not  do  this  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so,  I  certify  to  you 
Vol.  III.— 20» 
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that,  by  tlio  Aid  of  (Siid,  T  will  forcibly  invade  and  ntake  war  upon  yn<i  In 
all  paitM  and  inode^  that  I  can,  and  will  subdue  you  to  the  yoke  and  obe* 
dience  of  the  cimrch  and  of  his  majesty ;  and  I  will  take  your  wives  and 
children,  and  make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose  of 
them  as  his  majesty  may  command :  and  I  will  take  your  eflbcts,  and  wiH 
do  you  all  the  harm  and  injury  in  my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey 
or  receive  tlieir  sovereign,  and  who  resist  and  oppose  him.  And  I  pnitest 
tiiat  the  deaths  and  disasters,  which  may  in  this  manner  be  oocasioDed, 
will  be  the  fault  of  yourselves,  and  not  of  his  majesty,  nor  of  me,  nor  of 
jiese  cavaliers  who  accompany  me.  And  of  what  I  hero  tell  yon,  ud 
*«auire  of  you,  call  upon  the  noUry  here  preeent  to  |»ive  me  1^  i^gned 
testmioiiial.*' 
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Abibstba,  Cadqne.  tenitoriei  of.  iii.  152. 

AcJa,  town  of,  foanaed  at  Carvta,  iii.  2*28. 

AcunA  Don  Aloiizo  de,  Bammont  Colum- 
ba«  to  ffive  an  account  of  htraself,  on  hU 
return  from  iho  New  World,  I.  268. 

AddreM  of  an  Indian  of  Cuba  to  Colum- 
bua,  I.  449. 

Adelantado,  title  of,  fj^iven  to  Christopher 
Colurobut,  conflrmed  by  the  king,  ii.  102. 

Adrian  de  Moxica,  ii.  212. 

Admiral,  the,  a  title  icrantod  to  Colnmbns 
and  hit  de;<ccnd.tnts,  ii.  lUO. 

Africa,  eMay  un  the  navigation  of,  by  the 
ancie:it«,  iii.  361. 

Agaado,  Jnon,  recommeoded  to  the  Span- 
Uh  Oovcmiuent  hy  Columbus,  i.  367; 
app<riiiteJ  ooinmiMio.tor  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  ii.  64 ;  nrrive:* 
at  luabella,  ii.  68 ;  his  insolent  l>ohavi<)r, 
U.  60 ;  his  interview  with  Columbus,  ii. 
71 ;  the  Cacique.-*  having  preferred  oo:n- 
platnu»  ag.iltist  Columbus,  he  determ.nos 
on  returning  to  Spain,  ii.  72. 

Agueyb:ina,  Cacique  of  Porto  Rico,  prime 
mover  in  a  oomip'rAcy  against  the  8p  m- 
iardis  iii.  269;  attacKs  the  8paniardi«, 
kills  8  >tomayor,  and  fires  the  village, 
ill.  272 ;  attacke<l  by  Juan  Ponco,  Iii. 
275 ;  U  killed,  ib. 

AiniilAr,  c<>n(iuct  of  at  Yucatan,  ill.  249  ; 
singular  temptation  of  while  in  captivity, 
ib.  \  recreives  a  letter  from  some  of  liis 
countrymen,  iii.  252;  acts  as  mediator 
for  the  Cacique  Tazmar,  iii.  254 :  meets 
w  tb  Cortez,  and  U  releaised,  iU.  256;  in- 
cident cuncvr  :ing  hi4  mother,  iii.  257 ; 
bis  «tory,  iii.  257 ;  appointed  Hegidor  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  in.  258. 

Albitez,  Dter;o  de,  iii.  131. 

Alexander  VI.,  i)Ot)e,  character  of,  I.  295 ; 
famous  bulls  of,  relative  to  the  New 
World,  I.  296;  letter  of  Columbus  to, 
li.82S. 

Aliaco,  Pedro,  vrort  of,  referred  to,  ii.  12. 


Alligntoni.  fonnd  in  groat  nambers  «t 
I'uerto  Bfllo,  ii.  861. 

All  Huints,  discovery  of  the  bay  of,  iii.  385. 

Alonzo,  Don,  beir  apparent  of  Portugal, 
his  marriage  with  ttie  princess  Isabella, 
i.  102. 

Alpha  9nd  Omesra,  the  extreme  point  of 
Cuba,  i.  204,  417. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  Don  Diego  Columbus  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  iii.  297 ;  he  assists  in 
obtaining  Ju«tice  (or  his  son-in-law,  ib. 

Alvaro  Don,  de  l*ortugal,  attack  upon,  in 
the  royal  tent.  i.  96. 

Amazons,  an  island  of  supposed,  i.  248; 
warlike  women  of  the  Caribbeo  islands, 
1.  333  ;  ii.  79. 80. 

Amazo.ts,  river  of,  discovered  by  Vicente 
Pinxon,  ii.  299. 

Amber,  specimens  of,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  1.  383. 

AuAcaona,  wife  to  Caonabo,  retires  with 
her  brother  Buhoeio,  after  tlie  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Vetcn.  ii.  52:  composes  le- 
gendary ballads,  ii.  152 ;  lier  admiration 
of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  153;  couuKels  her 
brother  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
the  8paniardi«,  ih. ;  her  reception  of  the 
Adolantado,  il.  155 ;  her  wonder  and  de- 
light at  seeiiig  a  Spanish  ship,  ii.  170 ; 
her  grief  at  the  departure  of  the  Adol- 
antado, ii.  172;  her  conduct  in  respect 
to  her  dau,'htcr  atid  Guevara,  ii.  251: 
her  ad:n'ratl  >n  of  the  Spaniards  turntd 
into  d.-tehtatio;i.  il.  460 :  receives  a  vis't 
tram  4>vaiido,  li.  463;  in  seized,  ii.  404; 
carried  in  chains  to  St.  Doinina^,  ii. 
465;  and  i'/iiomiuionsly  hanged,  t6.';  her 
fine  character,  ii.  466. 

Anano,  or  the  pine-apple,  first  mot  with, 
i.  826. 

Angel,  Luis  de  St.,  his  remonstrance  with 
the  queen  relative  to  the  project  of  Co* 
Inmbus,  i.  114;  fueceods.  1.  115. 

Antigua,  island  of,  diseovered,  i.  832. 

AntiilcH,  the,  d'soovered,  L  832;  taken 
pjAsessiou  of,  ib. 
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Apparltlondf  ideas  of  the  Ilaj-tit  n«  in  re- 

i»pc>ct  to,  1.  am. 
A)ipLMtdix,    containing    illuDtrationa   and 

do.-uinents,  lii.  289. 
Araua,  Dioijo  de,  left  in  charge  of  1I'«- 

f>a!iioIa,  durinif  the  first  al>etonce  of  Co- 
um^Mii*,  i.  234 ;  history  of  the  d  i»a.<tor 
which  o'-.-urrcd  to  him  afliT  the  depart- 
XI  re  of  Coin  111  l-'Uii,  i.  &44,  S06. 

Arar.o,  IVtlro  do,  conimunJor  of  one  of 
Co  uinbub's  ehipa  ou  hid  third  vuyai^, 
ii.  114. 

Arl  ol:ii:cha,  Pedro  de,  Pcnt  hy  Ni:flez  to 
h^paiii  to  make  ki.owii  there  the  dis- 
covery of  llie  raciilc  Ocea.i,  ill.  1D3;  ar- 
rives thore  after  Davila  had  left  to  bug- 
cecd  XuAi-z,  iii.  108. 

Arcliitecturc,  first  bi^^s  of  solid,  found  in 
tlie  New  World,  iii.  SJl. 

Aroytoj*,  or  ballads,  of  tin-  n:iyti«'is,  1. 398. 

Argucllo,  fViei.d  of  Xuftez,  arrcattd  hy 
ri'draria-',  i  i.  230 ;  executed  with  Nuftcz 
and  othirn,  iii.  244. 

Arii-tiz.ih.'il,  Don  Gahrli'l  de,  solicits  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Columbus, 
iii.  291 

Arriaua,  Lnis  de,  is  shut  np  within  the 
walls  of  Ma;;dalona,  ii.  24. 

Arttrolabr,  tlie,  a])plied  to  navigation,  i.  C5. 

At»trology,  HUjvr.-t.tion  Ir,  iii.  137. 

A!alantis,  Pluto's,  observutioiis  on,  iii. 
4ul. 

AudieMce,  royal,  court  of,  established,  iii. 
30(). 

Aiigii.-tine,  St.,  Ills  arguments  against  tho 
existen.-e  of  Ai  tiix>Jis.  i.  90. 

Au'.;ustine,  t^t.,  Capo  or,  discovered  by 
Pii.zo:-,  ii.  300. 

Anna  Chersonesus,  tho  place  whence 
Holomoi)  is  nupp()>«d  to  have  had  gold, 
ii.  375;  supposed  by  (-otumbus  thiU  ho 
had  discoveHMl  it,  iii.  60. 

Avora,  sent  l»y  Pedrarianto  the  provinces 
of  the  Boutiicrn  Sta,  iii.  209;  his  con- 
duct, ib. 

Azores,  the,  when  discovered,  i.  37:  ar- 
rival at  l)y  Columbus  Oil  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage,  i.  2i>8. 


B. 

Babeqnc,  a  supposed  island,  Colombns 
crot  H  in  Kearc-h  of,  i.  200,  420. 

Bad:ijos  Qonzalos,  foniges  the  country,  iii. 
114. 

Bahama  Tslaiid*.  discovery  of,  i.  IGl ; 
cniliH}  amonir  the,  i.  173. 

Billads  of  the  Havtiens,  i.  39S;  ii.  50. 

Ba!U'st«>r,  NfiKueLYiis  co.duct  duriiig  the 
con^piracy  of  Roldan,  ii.  182',  receives 
n  !eitor  from  Columbus, ii.  211 ;  hischar- 
acter,  ii.  212;  interview  with  Koldaii, 
ih. ;  second  interview,  ii.  220 :  sends  ad- 
Nice  to  the  admiral,  ii.  ib. ;  is  l>es!eifed 
in  the  fortress  of  (inception,  ii.  222; 
s.dla  for  Spain,  ii.  234. 

Balkas,  river  of,  til.  229 ;  sudden  rise  of,  ilL 


230;  bridge  of  Ins*  made  by  IbelndinA 

iii.  m 

Barbas,  Las.  islands  of,  disooTercd,rt.4B0L 

Itarniiitcs,  Garcia  de,  sails  for  Bftia.  ii. 
236. 

Barn>s,  Joam  de,  his  account  of  Colm* 
bus's  propositicm  to  John  II.  bac  et 
Portug-.d,  i.  05. 

BnsU,  H:.,  his  description  of  Psn&^ 
iii.  441. 

Bastides,  Rodrigo,  of  Seville,  explom  tbs 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  ii.  9U0;  animal 
Ilispauiola.  when'  he  is  imiiriMDcd  hf 
Bobadilla,  lA.,  iii.  60;  voj-age  of.i.LK; 
loses  his  ships,  iii.  48 ;  seat  to  Spada  Ut 
trial,  iii.  60  -  rewarded  by  tho  enHre,& 

Baza,  surrender  of,  L  100. 

Be.<»ta,  Cape,  sailors  of  Columbus  «Bal 
the  ro.*k  of,  ii.  138. 

Behem,  Martin,  his  planisphere,  i. IN:  ■ 
account  of,  iii.  352 ;  theas^rti.mrvddii 
to  his  having  discovered  the  wNUn 
world,  previous  to  Coiumlus,OQaM» 
cd,  iii.  355. 

Behecio  assists  Caonalo.  ai:d  kills  sal  rf 
the  wives  of  Gn:;can:igari,  Ii.  9;  tb 
only  Cacique  who  docs  rot  fae  fir 
peace,  ii.  51 ;  re<<eives  a  \isit  f^  ft» 
tholomvw  Columbus,  i*.  152;  Lis 
tion  of  him.  ii.  105;  roi  senis  W 
tribute,  ii.  158;  inv  tos  the  A 
to  come  and  nceive  it,  ii.  lA8;kii»> 
toiishment  at  visiting  a  Spanish  iUK 
ii.  171. 

Belen,  river  of,  disro\-cre<I.  ii.  S09 ;  slatth 
in  fish,  ii.  377 ;  Columbus  co*iiinelM  a 
settlement  on  its  biuiks,  ii.  3i6l 

Bell  of  Isabi*lla.  the  suiterstit-oiisidHltf 
the  llaytiens  iti  n-sitect  to  it,  il.  H 

Belvis  Pablo,  sent  t(»  llayti  in  tlsplais 
Ft-rmin  Cedo,  ii.  60. 

Benti'K  Francisco,  opposes  tho 
of  Mescua,  iii.  185 ;  receives  oat 
dred  lashes,  iii.  i7>. 

Berahoma,  roiid«>mned  to  death  fbr 
violated  the  wife  of  tiic  Caclqat 
Vega,  il.  176 ;  is  )Kirtioned,  ib. 

Ben*xillo,  a  famous  dog-wanrior  <f  ■ 
S|uiuiards,  iii.  273;  sagiioity  of,iiLJ4 
and  n«>te.  ^^ 

Bcmaldez,  Andrei,  a  short  si«oonl«la| 
life  ai)d  writings,  iii.  4*29. 

B4*mardo  of  Vnleutia,  his  cOBfpta?* 
Jamaica,  ii,  430. 

Bicerra.  Francisco,  his  expeditioatoM 
iii.  225  :  180  of  his  men  W,  ib. 

Bimini,  n*Juvenatii.g  fountain  <>A^j^. 
exp*d  lion  of  Juan  I'onee  to  owi 
thi*  waters,  iii.  280 ;  Island  of,  diso 
by  Ptrez,  iii.  282 :  a«.-count  of. ill 

Biru,  m:i»-saere  nt  the  viilatre  of  a 
rnmr-d,  iii.  221.    Peru  rtppo*'^ 5|^ 
named  after  this  C;u'ique,  tb. ; 7W«JJ 
pf»ople  killed  by  the  Spaniards.  A: ► 
dian  prisoners  slain  by  Morales  ill 

BltKxihounds,  first  nse   of  in  tbt  1 
World,  i.  424 ;  cmploved  by  OotfllM 
in  his  wars  with  the  Hajtieas,  IL  UA 
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Cabot,  Sebastian,  dlacovera  Labrador,  rap- 
poaod  to  be  the  flrafc  tliat  vlaited  tfia 
mainland  of  the  Kew  Worid,  ill  Mi. 

Cabrnl,  Pedro  Alvares  de,  diaeovera  pari 
of  the  Bnisihi,  and  takca  poaMaaion  of 
it  in  the  namo  of  the  king  of  PntqgaL 
II.  808. 

Cabroii,  Oipe,  or  Capo  del  Enamoimdo, 

*9  3m la 

Cacao,  iirat  known  to  tho  Bpanlarda,  ii. 
34a 

Oadooea,  aeiznre  of  fourteen,  In  tbe  d^M. 
by  llartholomew  Colnmbua  and  hla  of^ 
ileen,  ii.  186 ;  eighteen  of  thempot  in 
chaiiia  by  order  of  Moralea  and  Puarroj, 
ill.  230 :  torn  to  plecca  by  bloodhomida, 
ill.  821;  prayer  of,  UI.181 

Cai.arlea,  an  opUeal  delvfiion  aeen  by  tha 
people  of  the,  i.  44 ;  arrival  ot  Owuii- 
bua  at.  In  hia  firat  Toyago.  L  ISO. 

Canaveral,  Cape  of,  doabicd  by  PMiee, 
iii.  281. 

Cano<  B,  capable  of  contalnine  ISO  perMpa, 
acen  at  Puerto  Santo,  i.  204 ;  Urge  eiae 
of  those  at  J.'unaica,  i.  41i5. 

CaonalM.  character  aud  conduct  of,  i.  848 ; 
takca  the  fortress  at  I^  Na^idad,  i.  840; 
aud  masMcres  the  Spaniards,  i6. ;  sa* 
semblcs  hie  warriors,  I.  403 ;  Coluinbna 
leaves  directions  with  Mari^arite  to  sur* 
prise,  i.  411 ;  besieges  Ojedn,  ii.  28 ;  glvca 
up  tho  sief^  and  retiren,  ii.  27  ;  forma  a 
plan  of  exterminating  the  Bpaniarda,  IL 
28;  invades  tho  territories  of  Quaca* 
nagari,  iL  20;  character  of,  11.  84;  la 
visited  by  OJcda,  with  a  design  to  entrap 
him,  ib. ;  agrees  to  wait  upon  Colnmbua, 
and  sets  forward,  ii.  86 ;  is  taken  by 
stratagem,  ib.i  is  chalnt^,  ii.  88;  his 
conduct  woen  in  tho  presence  of  Coltmi- 
bus,  ii.  87 ;  embarks  for  Spain,  il.  82 :  a 
Guadalou]>e  woman  falls  in  love  with 
him,  11.  85 ;  dies  on  the  voyage,  11.  87. 

Carc.ta,  Caciquo  of  Coyba,  nospitallty  of 
to  the  Spaniards,  iii.  142 ;  is  visited  by 
Nunez  and  made  captive^  his  address 
makes  the  humanity  of  huAei  yield  to 
him,  iii.  143 ;  daughter  of  marries  Ni:fl- 
ez,  iii.  144 ;  returns  to  his  territories,  ib. 

Carocol,  island  of,  ii.  133. 

Curiari,  transaotloi^s  at,  11.  847. 

Cariitboc  Islands  discovered,  i.  823, 824. 

Caribs,  character  of  the.  i.  827  ;  origin  of, 
i.  336 ;  cruelty  to,  ill.  SOL 

Car:i\-nja1,  Don  Oarcia  Lopez  de,  his  em- 
baasy  to  Portugal,  i.  808. 

Carav^.nl,  Alonzo  de,  commander  of  one 
of  Columbus's  ships,  on  his  third  voy- 
age, 11.  lis ;  arrives  at  Hispanl<ria,  ii. 
206 ;  volunteers  to  endeavor  to  bring  tho 
rebels  of  Xaragua  to  obedience,  11.  207 ; 
hia  ship  etrikea  ou  a  sand  bank,  ii.  806.* 
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arriws  at  St.  Domini^  by  land,  ii.  200 ; 
au:*pic.o:iS  e.-.tertaino'i  aga*:ii«t  him,  ii. 
21S;  taked  a  letti-r  Ironi  the  udmiral  to 
Koldau,  ii.  219 ;  takt*  pnipi^ituinafrom 
Ku:ti:i!i  to  tne  a«iiiiinii,  ii.  2*25 ;  uiiothvr 
inien-'cw  with  Itolilan,  il.  225  ;  appo  ni- 
(•«i  t'a>>tur  to  Coluinbu>>,  ii.  312;  Li:>  evi- 
d  -lice  rdative  to  Iho  diacovery  of  the 
rot*t  of  i'aria  l»y  Columbu.*,  ni.  3V41. 

Cirnick*.  dr«orliit.o;j  t»f,  I.  319;  wje  note. 

C'arth  ipi-n:!,  cxpolition  to.  iii.  70;  iiaiivo* 
of.  lA. ;  di'tftr.iyc.l  by  the  Spaiiiurd.'*  in 
ri'voiicr  of  C -ra"*  ce.i:h,  in.  79;  niaif- 
n.i:iiniou«  cii:diict  of  th-.'  uative^  iii.  lib. 

Ca."»a'«,  I-os,  hi:*  cir.ir.ictor  of  iMii  IMcjo 
C't'.um'iUrt.  i,  376;  l:i«  ob-KTvatlou>*  rela- 
tive to  Hayti,  i.  3S1 ;  lii-4  account  o(  two 
t:^|ai<1anl->.'i.4<>7;  hii*  picture  of  the  ci>Q- 
|iequen-.-o.-«  ofttie  adiiii.nHtra.innof  Ovan- 
do,  li.  11,  noti';  h:K  ai.'coui.t  of  aombat 
betwce.i  one  Indian  and  two  inttii..ted 
cav.diers,  i:.  469 ;  i«  preoe:it  at  a  Liattlo 
In  IIii(iiey,  li.  474;  h-.i*  remark  on  the 
c«»]d  ri'Coptoriof  Columbus  by  the  kiDjr, 
li.  604  ;  id'^  remark  in  re^^fK-ot'  to  the  in- 
jui>ticeof  Ffnlin:iiid,  ii.  5Urt-  an  acconut 
of,  iii.  415;  h\s  zeal  in  liehaif  of  tlie 
8lave!>,  iii.  419 :  h  •  dub  one  cxpedio.it  to 
les?e.i  tiic  quantum  of  human  minery, 
iii.  419;  chara<'ter  of  hirf  General  llis- 
torv  of  The  Lid  en,  id.  420. 

Carillo,  Luin,  aMOti.atcd  with  Xun;>z  o:i 
tlie  ixp/tlition  to  Dobayba,  id.  212;  it 
killiMi,  lit.  21:^ 

C:)«klaneda.  Juan  de.hisdi«ffrarefn1  recep- 
tion of  C<>lumbu;<on  hi«  return  from  tlie 
New  World,  i.  261 ;  caumi  of  hia  con- 
duct, i.  204. 

Cal:din:i,  a  Carib,  her  ndmimtlon  of  Qua- 
can:Hr:iri,  i.  3J5 ;  ]tr<>pi«e«  to  her  captive 
comi anio.irt  an  atliinpt  to  re^in  their 
lilK-rty,  ih.  ;  e.><>api"«  l»y  twimin  ii;?,  ih. 

Cat:ilina,  a  frmde  Cacique,  fails  In  love 
with  Mi];uel  Diar^  ii.  76 ;  imitarti*  to 
him  a  kiiowled^'  of  the  gold  niinea  of 
Ilayna,  ib. 

Cath:iy,  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  In  re* 
HiHrci  to,  id.  394;  of  tiir  John  Maiide- 
ville.  Iii.  399. 

Carht'rine,  St.,  discovery  of,  1.  2W. 

Ca\':d.eni,  enlamitii-fl  of,'at  Dnrieii,  til.  207 ; 
many  ot'them  rrtuni  ti>S[<aii>,  iii.  208. 

Cavern,  near  Capo  Frai.ful:*,  dc-K-rintion 
of,  i.  393. 

Cayiuani*,  inlands  of.  ii.  401. 

Cedo,  Feriiiin,  hi*  oi>l'iion  In  respect  to 
the  irold  found  in  Hiitpaiilol:^  1.  373; 
lit-Ivis  t-eiit  m  his  place,  d.  66. 

Cent  a,  the  hiiihop  of,  hi*  nrKumer.t«i 
aifAintt  the  iiropiMition  of  ColuiiilniH,  i. 
OS ;  pr>ii»o«ei4  to  the  cduiiciI  to  keep  Ct>- 
lumbus  in  i*uii;>ense,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  send  a  i>hii>  in  the  route  pro- 
iMMed,  1.  70 ;  this  advice  acted  uiKin,  i. 
71 ;  an<l  fails,  ih. 

C;ieap«>i«,  conMH)ueneo  of;  forbids  the 
Spaniards  to  enter  his  terrltorj-,  ilu  172 ; 
the  cucountvm  with  hiiu,  ib. 


Chancs,  Dr.,  eoDfinni  the  lecuiiim  ml 

home  by  Columbn*.  I.  360. 
Charlea  Vill.  king  of  France,  his  klsd- 

nesfl  lo  Ranboltimew  Colunilnw.  li.  II 
Charles  V.  sacceeiis  his  unuKlfullicr.  !■»»• 

dlnand,  ill.  3ua ;  rwtiunlii-*  t;i«  ini.o  -net 

of  Don  l>iigu  C^4bmbu«,  lA. :  ai.k.w*'< 

ledges  the  right  of  lK>.i  Ihevotociir 

cise  tlie  ollice' of  viceroy,  i6. ;  fa.sor>hr« 

in  respect  to  the  •■la.mn  ot  1K»  INivi 

widow,  :i-.  3U7  ;  his  oriina;«ee4  n'a^vs 

to  tlie  slave  trade,  lii.  418. 
Charlevoix,  hU  di•^criptlua  of  the  itasf 

the  Aniil'ei*.  1.  I88l 
Chaufepie,  Jacques    G«or^,  a  vtataat 

irtiui,  lu  renpect  to  the  CotuUDm,  iii. 

324. 
Chr.stoval,   8l.,  fonn-as   of.  errrted  ^J 

Bartholomew  ColuubHis  IL  149;  moBft- 

ta:ui4  of.  It.  371. 
C'huchama,  miuwierc  of.  III.  2S0L 
Cihao,  Col  urabiis's  1- z |iod i  I io: I  to  thenoB- 

taii.s  of,  1.  3&4 :  nteanlLg  of  the  wi 

CUkio,  t.  383 ;    Luzan's  descnpcioi  of 

the  mountains  of,  i.  387. 
C.giiayenis  a  warlike   Indian   thbf.  » 

count  of,  i.  249. 
C intra,  n.ick  of,  arrival  at,  bv  Colanbn 

on  his  return  fn.mi  the  N'ew  VrfU 

i.  267. 
C:pa::go  Ov  Japan),  Marco  Tok^i  aeciMil 

of,  iii.  307. 
C  ties,  Nhiiid  of  the  reven.  Hi.  4ia 
Claileni,   Don  C.iri-to\^,  h;s   rrfotat<«i 

of  a  letter  written  by  IL  Otto,  to  Ur. 

Franklin,  iii.  3o&. 
C<  •li>u,  DiefTo,  actf»  as  Inter^Nt'ter,  1. 4U  W 

his  siic«>eh  to  the  ualivi  s  of  Cabci,  i.4J^ 

marries  the  daai;hter  of  the  Cac«|' 

Guarii>nex,  ii.  32.' 
Colro,  Micer,  the  Italian  antrotoefr.  fii 

237 ;   Ills  i»rnphc-y  c«»!-cemin2  Svkt, 

1 1.  238;  tk^th  of,  lii.  2»;  prophK}«( 

Cf>ne«'min(r  Valet. ruela,  iii.  260. 
Colombo,  the  old  <}itmcM>  admiral  ^<fr 

vpys  the  king  of  Portugal  lothcMrA- 

terranean  co  wt  of  Kraiir«».  I.  2& 
Ci>lonil-o.  the  vounirer  (nephew  of  tbes5l 

admiral  V,  a  f:im«>u«  eorv^lr.  i.  30. 


-.  Italthtxer,  of  ti'ucranx  lore» Ni 
cause  In  ri'siiect  to  the  liein>hipofi> 
1umbut>,  lit.  30S. 

-,  *Tunn.  eommander  of  o^  of  0* 


lumbus's  »idi>s  on  his  third  Ttn-agf,b. 

Co'om>»o*.  the  navicators.  an  areooirt  i^ 
iii.  3£t ;  capture  of  the  Venetian  p't^S 
iii.  827. 

Co'uni^uf.  nurtholomew,  aceompnai** 
B:irthol4imew  IMax  alo  g  the  cosft  of 
Africa,  ii.  9 ;  an  account  of  h\*  i-rocw* 
inifs,  ii.  11 :  arrives  at  Valiadolld.  11 U: 
sent  to  aHair>t  his  bnithrr  witb  I^K• 
shini*.  li.  ih.  :  character  of,  I'A. :  isiDTr*> 
ed  i>y  Col  ambus  with  the  title  §aA  a*- 
thonty  of  Adelantado,  It.  14:  •»««'• 
his  hnither  In  Ms  ezpedilion  acala^  tht 
Indlaitt  of  the  Vega,  ii.  40  i  goci  M  ^t 
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ntnei  of  Uavna,  11. 77 ;  is  Inrcated  with 
the  oomniBud  on  the  return  of  CoIutd* 
but  to  Bptiin,  it.  81 ;  taken  Porraa  pris- 
oner, ii.  446 ;  ■ails  to  meet  hU  brotlirr, 
IL  137 ;  ftcoouiit  of  his  adminit^tniiion 
during  the  absence  of  Culumbuii,  ii. 
148 :  Mnda  300  Indians  to  Spain  to  be 
sold  aa  slavvri,  ii.  161 ;  erects  the  fortress 
of  Sau  DuntlnKO,  ii.  152  ;  ]>ayi<  a  vinit  to 
Behcclo,  li.  156;  his  receptluu,  ii.  156; 
diMoaud*  a  tribute,  ii.  157  ;  e^tabli^h('H  a 
chain  of  military  puitttt,  ii.  150 ;  cuucvs 
several  lodiatis  wiio  liad  broken  Mmic* 
Chrmtiuu  i  maimer,  du;.,  to  l:v  buriit,  Ii. 
Ul;  marcbc*  ajjEamsttlu'  Cuciqui't«,  ^ho 
Lad  formed  a  ri>ii«p;ru<.'y  auuii.st  thu 
BiiauianJv,  ii.  164 :  cuutu'S  them  to  1  e 
wt'xtd,  ii.  166;  piirduLs  UKMit  of  thcin,  ii. 
ii. ;  oirain  \l»its  Uel;e<rio  to  rcci>ivi>  tin' 
tribute  of  cotton,  ii.  ItiO;  hiii  skill  in 
|Dveruucnt,  ii.  172 ;  a  couioiiracy  fornu>il 
siraiLSt  liiiii  by  Uoidim,  ii.  i75 ;  narrowly 
eicapes  aiMikatfliiatiun,  ii.  176 :  ri-puirri  to 
the  \cipi  ill  reiiff  of  Fort  ronciptlon, 
IL  IbS:  h:a  interview  with  lioldan,  ii. 
183;  ia  shut  up  in  Fort  Conception,  ii. 
187 ;  rt* licve<]  by  tlie  arrival  of  Corontil, 
ii.  ll!»0  ;  piil>l:shi'«  an  iUniifHiy  to  all  who 
return  to  tlu'ir  duty,  ii.  IIK) ;  njarclu*.'* 
kiraiuft  GiKiKo'ifX  who  liait  ri'lK-lUd,  ii. 
IV'i;  hi«  caDip:ii:;n  in  tl:e  inoiintaii  s  of 
Ci^u:iy,  ii.  IW;  ri'U':i«i't»  th«  wife  of  oiuj 
of  the  Cac'itfUcK  whuni  Iiu  had  taken 
with  lf:>>itl-:iii(*7..  ii.  11>9;  favonil  lo  con- 
SO<|Ueni  ei«  of  thi>,  tA. ;  in  ])ut  in  inmH  by 
Bo!aiil!:i,  ii.  2So  ;  ai.'i-oinpauifi*  Colum- 
bus on  hiH  ftiurtii  v.iyuvc,  ii.  .'t.'tO;  waitn 
on  tlie  Kovcriior  t)f  life  Ilia.  ii.  o<iO ;  tui^en 
poftM.its. on  of  C.-iiM'  IltiiiUur.if*  in  the 
Driinc  of  tlio  ^ovcrcisriiri  of  Cast:le,  ii. 
U2:  landi*  iit  I'arian,  ii.  XtO;  fi>rni><  a 
pL'in  to  S4>i£o  (^uibiun,  ii.  Shi  ;  doi-H  ho, 
with  hiM  wiVf-s  and  cliildn-i:,  ii.  ^^'I  \ 
Qniiv.an  o«<ca]>4'i>,  ii.  l^  ,  ami  att.-\i>krt  in 
return,  if.  u>>6;  is  finally  co:npi*II(  d  to 
n-nii'Ve  th(*  svttk-ment  to  anothtT  placo, 
t^  .t><0;  is  in  icreat  darker,  ii.  800  ;  coni- 
p«-lle>i  to  cmltnrk  with  his  brother  aiid 
a'l  liis  men,  ii.  307 :  setM  sail  from  Bt. 
I>omin:^>  for  8pain  with  hid  hrotlier,  ii. 
4S0 :  proce«Ml«  to  ct»urt  to  unfft  the  jur^ 
t!i-<>  of  the  kinif,  ii.  503 ;  ac(>on)]»aniC!* 
hiA  brother  to  court,  th. ;  ffoes  to  roprc- 
M'lit  bis  l«rothcr  on  tint  arrival  of  tho 
new  kini;  luid  queen  of  Castile,  ii.  600  ; 
is  H'-nt  out  to  8t.  Doininut)  by  Fenii 
n.ind  to  admonirih  TiIh  nt-phew,  Don 
Il.'Sf).  ill.  302;  is  presented  with  the 

IiropiTty  and  covornnient  of  Mona  for 
ifv,  4cr..  iii.  301 ;  dii-s  at  St.  Domini^'o, 
ii'.  3»r2  :  nif  rharaeter,  ih. 
Ci'lurobus,  Chrir>toi»her,  acoi^nnt  of  his 
birth,  pare'.taire,  and  education,  i.  2n ; 
tarly  life  of,  i.  21 ;  hi«  flrnt  voyatre,  i.  *JG ; 
f-nira;;e4  in  tiie  scrrioo  of  lieinier,  kini; 
of  Naydeit,  i.  27 ;  alters  the  ymint  of  tho 
compass  of  his  ship  to  deceive  his  dii«- 
•onteatod  orew,  i.  28;  engaged  in  the 


Mediterranonn  and  tho  I.«vant,  i.  20: 
said  to  bo  appointed  captain  of  several 
Geuoehv  shiiM  in  the  Si'r\-ice  of  T^ouirt 
XLf  ib. ;  his  K^lant  conduct  when  Kail- 
int;  with  Coloml>o  the  jom.jjcr,  iV*. ; 
goes  to  Lisbon,  where  he*  takuM  up  his 
rciiidence,  i.  30,  40 ;  picture  i>f  hiH  \  cr- 
son,  i.  40 :  early  character,  ib. :  biH*onii  s 
enamored  of  I)ona  Felipa  Monis  de 
I*ale>«trvlto,  whom  lie  marhet*,  i.  41 ;  l)»- 
COincM  ]l0^^ehsed  of  bin  father-'.n-laWrt 
charts,  joumalH,  drc,  42  *  remover*  to  ilio 
island  of  Porto  H:into,  i.  43 ;  iiecnuies 
tuM|naii.tcd  Willi  I*i  dro  Correo,  a  navi- 
gsitor  of  rote,  ih.  ;  U  aniniated  witli  a 
wish  to  make  disrovcriet<,  44  ;  jtronnds 
on  which  he  fonndr*  bin  1>eiicf  of  the  ex- 
ii*tei.oe  «»f  Ul.di^eovered  countries  in  tho 
"West,!.  48;  cfirnsioi.dei.ce  of  Colum- 
bus witli  l*nnli>  Tor^cai  elli,  i.  50  :  makes 
a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Kuro]  e,  i.  01 ; 
the  tiHtrolale  Iiavii-i;  been  applied  to 
navigation,  Columbus jTopoiiert  a  \oya;;o 
of  discovery  to  Jolin  J  I.  klnij  of  Vortu- 
Kal,  i.  05 ;  this  nropoMtton  is  referred  to 
a  junto  char{;e«i  with  all  matters  relaiiucr 
to  maritime  dlhcovery,  i.  68 ;  who  repird 
tho  pro)i>ct  as  visionary,  ib.  \  the  kin^ 
then  refers  it  to  hirt  coue.eil,  ib. ;  by 
whom  it  is  CO-  dcnuied,  i.  70;  a  hhip  \a 
Kccretly  Bent  in  tlic  direction  iiropoBid, 
but  returi.H,  i.  71 ;  Columbus's  in«1iK- 
nalion,  ih.  ;  lows  his  wife,  i7/. ;  quits 
Portiiffal,  i.  7"J  ;  K<>es  to  Ceiioa  ai  d  pro- 
vO"»ertijlB  i>rojiol  to  the  jfovernment,  1, 
(3:  it  i I*  rejected,  *V>.  '  Hnppo^^ed  by  homo 
to  na\e  carried  Jiin  plan  to  Vei  ice,  i.  74; 
virtitiii  his  father,  ib.  ;  arrivis  in  Sp:»in, 
and  re(jue.-ts  a  little  bread  and  wut(  r  :il 
a  convrrit  of  Franciscan  friars,  i.  1(15 ; 
the  prior  detains  him  as  a  eucht,  i.  lori-, 
and  InvitcH  Garcia  Fen-aiidez  to  meet 
him,  ih. ;  jfivi-n  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Femnn'lu  de  'I*:i!avera,  <juetn 
Isabella's  confessor,  i.  lOR ;  setn  out  lor 
Conlova,  1.  75;  arrivcM  tliere,i.  M  ;  Ihnls 
it  im])OSHibIe  to  obtain  a  hearii.ir,  ib.  ; 
the  (jUecn's  confessor  r«>{ranls  hi->  plan 
.IS  impossible,  ih.  ;  maintains  hliiiH'If 
by  dertiprning  mapK  ami  eharls,  i.  102; 
is*  received  Into  tho  liouse  of  .\lonzo 
de  Qnintuiiilla,  i.  81  ;  introdnced  to 
tiie  arclibl^hop  of  T<»ledo,  I.  fi3 ;    who 

fflve.-*  him  an  attentive  liearinp,  ih.  ; 
»ecomes  his  friend  ami  procnres  him 
an  andience  of  the  kinp.  i.  84;  wlio 
dertires  the  prior  of  Prado  to  assem- 
ble astronomers,  Ac,  to  h«ild  coniVr- 
enco    with    him,    ih.  ;     ColnmhiiB    :ip. 

r'arn  before  the  asbemtjly  at  Salamanca, 
80;  ar^^uments  auaiiist  his  theory,  1. 
87;  hirt  re]»ly,  I.  8.S ;  the  subject  exferi- 
enees  procrs'nsi  I  nation  and  nefrlect,  i.  01  ; 
is  compelled  to  follow  the  movrmeiitu*  of 
the  court,  I.  ft8  ;  his  plan  recommen<hil 
by  the  m.irchlones^  of  Moya,  i.  9S,  108, 
lis  ;  receive-*  an  invitatii>n  to  return  to 
Portugal  from  John  II.,  I.  90 ;  reccivvi 
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•rrix-Mi  s!  81.  Dnmlnijo  by  laml.  H.  2f»; 
iiii-;-iC(i  •*  «*  i«M-:.iiMi' t  utf.i  ii!>t  liiin,  ii. 
:!|s.  take- :i  U'tt<  r  iT'i'ii  tic  :ii|i:i.rui  to 
l{iiM:iii.  11.  'Ji;!.  l.iki-i*  1  n»p  ••'it  ■  :»Nfiinn 
till  I  I  :  111  I -f  :ii:nir.i:,  h.  'mJ>-'*:  :i!i  'lIliT 
\>  -iTV  i-w  uil-i  llnl'Saii.  ii.  -Jj  .  :i|'i'ii  m- 
I  •!  t:i.i<irti  r-iliMiiiii..  ii.  ul'J:  hi'>  cvl 
il  ri"-  ril:iri\i'  i'»  ifn*  ilt-*  ■■  viT>  nf  tli«- 
iii.i):  Hi'  I'uii.i  !  y  1  iilUUll'll-,  '.M.  Ml. 

I"  I  1  irk-.  'U  I*  rijil"  •>  i  "I,  1   ;Jll» ".  "if  iiuli'. 

t  irih  t;r.  II  I,  i-\jH"  iiiiuii  i«».  i  i.  7«i ;  i  .iiivi— 
III",  if'.  \  ilri-Jr-yrl  i-y  ilu-  S;i:iii  :tnl«  in 
r.-.r:.;,'.     o:   C  ■''.»!<    •:r;i"h,    11'.    71* ;   rii:i;:- 

iri  .  iiKiiiM  •*■•  •liii't  >it'  til-*  11  il  M'l*,  I  i.  n*^< 
i":i-:i-«,  l,:i!*.  lii-  i'li.:r  li'tor  nf  1>«mi  Pio.o 
i'.  •.iiii)->ii!>,  i.  STri .  I:|i»  .ili-iTvutiiiii*  ri'la- 
liv.'  In  lliixti,  I.  All  ;  iii->  :u-i-4i-|]ii  nf  two 
{^|iA:ii:irii*.  i.4<»7;  hirt|ii»''u""i' oriMf  i-i»ii 
fi-<]Uoii-v<*i»f tli«'a'liiii>i:i*tr:i  iiiri>ifO\ari- 
<!'>.  'i  1 1,  iiiit  • ;  ii;*  :i<-'*iMii.t  uf  :i  r  iinlmt 
iN-twie  I  i)ii<*  lii'IciTi  :iii>l  (wi>  iiMH  Wd 
c:iv  illi-rii.  i-,  4''il» :  in  im'-rit  rii  n  iMitli.' 
ill  llii;ii<'>,  il.  474;  n.N  nMii:irk  on  tin* 
r<i|il  r  1-0  -pi  i>  lur' ('it'iiiiiliui*  liv  ihr  kiiiit, 
ii.  A4  :  hl<  n'liKtrk  in  n-pf:!  In  thi'  In- 
jii<ti<-ool  K<-riliii  in<i,  M.  «>(Mi;  :iii  uiT-niiit 
nf.  111.  41^;  >iiN  Z4MI  in  t-*>hHlf  nf  tliv 
iti;ivi>",  ill.  411) :  h  k  •liili  win  cxiH'die  it  to 
Ifff  I  t!ii>  i|ii.iiiiiiiii  tii'  tiniiiiii  iiiiniTy, 
iii.  411';  (Mi:ir:»-tiT  iif  lM.<i  (roncral  Urn- 
I.-l\   -if  ti:(.'  llhl  r-,  i  i.  4"J'». 

(\iril)i>,  Luif.  iiMtji*  at •  d  w;i)i    Niifl 'X  o  i 

ilif  •  ]i]i>iitl<ii)  lu  iKiti.iylv.t,  ill.  212;  i« 

k  il>-l,  lii  '.'l:{. 
C<ii*l:ini>-i:i.  .Iu:ti  ilo.  hiiidi-*tfr:i<*i>fn1  n'«>vp- 

linii  III  ('  iliiTiiliu<'iMi  hii)  n'turii  rrt)in  tlie 

S'rw  Wnrlil,  i.  2til ;  caunu  nf  lii«  con- 

ijiKt,  I.  2<>4. 
Cai-ilin  I,  H  Curih,  lior  n«Iiuirat=(i  i  i>f  <rim> 

ran  lu'  irl,  i.  3j.> .  pr"p  iHt'i*  tn  ln-r  iviptl\e 

n)iii;n!iii).iH  ;iti  :itl(  iii]it  ti>  n';;:ilii  liit'ir 

liliiTiy,  ih.  :  r-riiji  -  liy  swiiniii  iijf.  i''. 
Cat  iliii:i.  .1  t'i'Mi  lit*  (.'aciqiif,  fall*  in  love 

Willi   Mik'nol    l)ia/.  ii.  70;    iinpartx  to 

liiiii  a  kiiou'L'il^f  of  the  noUl  miiir*  nf 

1 1  ay  II a.  ih, 
Oatlny,  ae -DuntK  of  Marco   I*iiln,  in   n*- 

ftiHTi  t(»,  iii.  otA4 ;  of  Sir  Jnlin  Ma:>di>- 

vilU'.  i.i.  :m». 
Caihfrini'.  St.,  «l-itrovt'ry  of.  I.  202. 
C*av:il  (TH,  ralaiiiiiii'Mitf,'at  I)  iricii,  iii.  207  ; 

many  ni  thfiii  riliirii  ti>S;<ali<,  iii.  2>i8. 
Cavi>rn,  ihar  C:i\nt  Krai.^iiii*,  du-wription 

i>t',  i  :{<»:(. 
<Xv"i'^'>^'  if*1anili(  of,  Ii.  401. 
C'l'il",  hVrinMi.  lii:«  o]>i-.ion  In  roupcct  to 

tlif  L'i>lil   foiri'l   in    nii*]iatiiii|:i,   i.  S73; 

Ki'IvIh  >6.it  in  liirt  i«lnci*,  :|.  M. 
D'Uta.    tile    tiishop    nf,     )iii«    arirurniMitu 

iiKa  not  till*  prn]>n4iiion  of  (.'ulniiiltUA.  i. 

&<;  pr»|HiHiM  to  ihi-  rnuneil  to  kwp  *.'«»• 

Ininnuii  In  NnMntM^o,  niiU  In   tin*  mean 

tiino  t<i  Hoiiil  a  i>hiT>  in  t)u«  miitc  pru- 

IHiHctl,  I.  70  -.  thiit  HMvico  a('t<*tl  uimmi,  i. 

71  :  ami  failit,  ih. 
Clit>a]M><«,  coiipKMpiiMiro    of;     forbl«iii    thu 

H]ianiarclM  to  i-nler  hi*  torrltorj',  iiu  172 ; 

thu  tfucounters  wltli  him,  ib. 


cnianra,  Pr.,  eonflmi  the  MeoonU  r^ 

hi  •mi-  by  C'olumbur,  I.  3001 
Cliarliii  \  III.  ki:  le  uf  Knutw,  liU  kioJ- 

ni'M  to  lianlioininew  t'o!unil<iii>.  li.  H 
i'ii.iretf  v.  NUivctHiM  lija  ^^nudfather. Ftf* 

dinaml.  111.  'Mi ;  rcrtiLinict-s  I  tie  lni,a:«itee 

of  I'oii   |ii«.|eo  t'oluinltuf,  ih. :  ;hk.  uv- 

U>ilt;i'A  iht  rijhi  of  iHi.i  JHi'wtorvr 

ciM"  ti-i*  oTticL-  nf  virtTn}',  lA. ;  It  »urlir* 

in  n  H|  fi'i  ;o  ii:i'  •■l:i.mik  of  l>on  liir.ii* 

\\id  iw.  li .  lit}';  liin  url-iia:,c««  r«^if^ 

to  tho  ulavr  iraiie.  lii.  414. 
<'li.irli'\filx.  hl>«  ih-r-cripiiun  of  the  fM  of 

D.i'  .Viitl.e-.  i.  iwJi 
I'haiifi-p.r,  «1ac  |Ul-p    Gtfiin^,    ft   1  Ue«^ 

intiii,  lu  r(>it|H-vt  to  tLe  Ctdounu*,  liL 

0-J4. 
i"Lr  i.to\nl,   St.,  fortrt-M   of.  erwle-i  ^J 

liart  til  lion  u'W  CnluiubUi',  li.  148;  iuoqh* 

ta  ni  of.  11.  37L 
('liuch.iuiii,  inaMarreof.  IH.  230l 
i 'i !  lai  I,  i 'o  I  iiiiiUu»'ii  I  z  I  vd  i  t  Ion  to  the  moov 

tat:.H  of,  1.  3M ;  nii-auii.g  of  the  voiJ 

i-iliai*,  \.  :iS3;    l.uz.in'M  de«cript-.i«  of 

the  iitoiiiitainit  of,  I.  387. 
Cij^uaycni*,  a   warlike   liidian   thbr,  »■ 

coniit  of,  i.  240. 
n.iira,  ruck  t»f,  arrival  at,  bv  Colambni 

on  hl>*  return  from  the  ^ew  WofH 

1.  207. 
('  pa!:^>  (or  .Tapan),  Marco  Polo'*  accouDl 

*tf.  111.  397. 
t '  Men.  l-laiirl  nf  11  lo  Foven.  ill.  410l 
t'laJt-ra,  Hon  C.iri-tnval.  hin   nfutai'« 

of  a  U'lttT  written  by  M.  f.Hto,  lu  Dr. 

Kruikliii,  iii.  355. 
<.'nli»n,  ]  >n•^^),  artf  oh  interpreter,!.  418,41*, 

h  n  niviTli  lo  the  r.ativis  ol  Cub:i.i-4J0; 

liiarrifH  the*  liauirhter  of  tLe  Caci<iui 

(ftiarl'im-x,  ii.  32. 
rolro,  Micer,  tlu>  Italian  a^trnkwr.  I>^ 

237  ;    liirt   pn»phor'y  en:  ceniins  XuBci, 

1  i.  23K  :  death  of,  iii.  2.S9;  propitei}  *ii, 

coniMTUiuK  Va!ei.zue1a,  iii.  260. 
C'llnriiUi,  I  ho  nil  I  IJiiMif.fP  adinlraL  t"^ 

vey«  iho  kin^r  of  Portniral  totheMi.-^ 

ti  frai.can  oo  wt  of  Kranro.  I.  29. 
CnlniMl  o,  thi-  voim-^jer  (nophewof  the  old 

ad  I  111  ml),  a  f  mmuH  cori<a{r.  1.  SO. 
.  Ilalthizrr,  of  CiiceaM.  l*«e*  h»* 

caiiM*  in  r\*i»e««.t  to  the  heir»nipofl'<^ 

luiuhiii.,  lit.  30S. 

,  iTuan.  (*ommMnder  of  one  of  Co- 


luniliuri'8  ^iilpll  uu  ilia  th^rd  rtiya£e,ii 
114. 

Co'ombnu.  th*»  imvliTRtont,  an  Hfeonnt  of, 
iii.  32:1 ;  captun>  of  the  Vcuelian  galley*i 
iii.  327. 

(.\)Ui!niin*,  IVirtholonaew,  arconipi'n'** 
Kartholomew  niac  alo:  t[  the  co3j4  « 
Africa,  il.  B;  an  armunl  of  hi*  pn.'ww 
l:itfii,  ii.  11 ;  arrlvet  at  VallailoiiJ. i'-^^i 
*eiit  to  tkflA  hl«  hnrther  with  thito 
itliiih*,  il.  i7i. ;  charaetcr  of,  ih. :  Itlrrt*' 
e.i  by  Coliimhii*  with  the  title  and  ««• 
thority  of  Adelantado.  II.  14:  attindj 
hi*  bn^hor  In  hln  expedition  acaiaMttM 
ludituu  of  the  Vega,  ii.  46 ;  guet  ta  »* 
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ntnM  of  If ftyna,  il.  77 ;  In  inTMted  with 
the  eomniaiia  oii  th«)  retuni  of  Culuin- 
but  t4>  tilniln,  ii.  81 ;  laken  Pornw  pria- 
oucr,  il.  446 ;  ftUU  to  meet  hb  broihiT, 
II.  1U7 ;  ftccount  of  hit  admlniHtmioii 
dnnitg  the  abeenee  of  Columbn*,  ii. 
149:  Hcnds  300  Indians  to  Spain  to  be 
MfO  a*  flave«,  ii.  Iftl ;  «rect«  the  lortrc«a 
of  San  Dominiso,  ii.  Ift2  ;  iajh  a  viiiit  to 
llehvcio,  li.  136  -,  hie  reception,  ii.  1&6 ; 
diinaiiU*  a  trlbate,  11. 157  ;  ei>tabllhbi*8  a 
chain  of  nillUary  po#t«,  ii.  150 ;  cauiH'« 
Mveral  Indiana  wiio  liad  broken  Honiu 
Chri»tian  iiuaifetf,  4tc.,  to  l>c  Imriit,  ii. 
Ifti ;  marelieii  a^ainat  tbv  Caciquci*,  ubo 
had  f«>rui«d  a  ctn.ap.racy  ai(aii.i(t  ttiv 
BiisnlarUa,  11.  ItU :  cau«i*a  thciii  to  I  o 
■e;zaNi,  ii.  I4t6;  piiruoi.a  mo«t  of  th«'ni,  ii. 
ik. ;  aic-iiii  \lwita  BuLecio  to  reci'ivf  t)ii> 
tribute  of  collofi,  II.  ItiO;  hi«  altill  in 
goverumeut.li.  172',  acoiiauiiuey  formed 
•leainel  hiui  by  Koldnn,  li.  176 ;  narrowly 
eecapm  aa«aa»lnutiou,  ii.  17G:  n-palm  to 
the  Vi>:ea  in  reliiT  of  Fort  f'oiiccption, 
li.  1«3;  hia  intvr^iew  with  Koldan,  ii. 
1S3;  la  ahut  up  In  Fort  Conception,  ii. 
187  ;  rvlloved  by  tlie  arrivtU  of  Coronnl, 
II.  liQ  ;  pul'l.ahve  an  amnesty  to  all  who 
return  to  their  duty,  ii.  100;  ruarchod 
aRaiunt  Uuarioncx  wtio  has  rolH'llrd,  ii. 
11)2;  hia  carop.iiitn  in  tlie  mountali  a  of 
CltfU.ty,  II.  104 ;  ri'lc.iM>a  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Caciqm'a  whom  he  hnd  taken 
with  Mayobanez,  li.  100 ;  favoral.io  cnu- 
•eoneni  ca  of  thii«,  i6. ;  ia  put  In  IronH  liy 
Bo(«dlILi,  ii.  280;  aci-onipanifn  Coluin- 
buaon  hia  fourtli  Vii>aL'e,  ii.  SM\  waita 
on  the  Kovemor  of  Krcilla,  il.  QUO ;  taken 
poarteaaioii  of  Cnpc  IlonUurait  in  tlio 
name  of  the  w)vi-reij|fna  of  Capitilc,  ii. 
MS;  landa  ut  Carlari,  li.  350;  fomiH  a 
plan  to  aelxe  (jnibiaii,  11.  381 ;  d«K'«  w), 
with  hU  wivi-e  and  childrvii,  11.  3f»'J ; 
Qidbian  etfcapm,  ii.  383 .  and  attncki*  in 
retom,  li.  886;  ia  finally  compelled  to 
rrmoTe  the  aettlcment  to  another  placo, 

II.  380;  ia  In  rreat  dargcr,  11.  300;  com- 
pelled to  emlNirk  with  hie  brother  and 
«U  hia  men,  II.  307 ;  aeta  tail  fh>m  8t. 
Domlnito  for  Spain  with  hia  brothfr.  il. 
480 ;  prooeeda  to  oinirt  to  nnpe  the  Jni*- 
tice  of  the  klnv,  il.  608 ;  aoeompanieii 
hia  brother  to  court,  i6. ;  froce  to  repro- 
•ent  Ida  brother  on  the  arrival  of  the 
new  king  aud  queen  of  Caatile,  li.  600; 
la  a«*nt  oat  to  St.  Domineo  by  Ferdl 
nand  to  admoiiiah  )iia  nrphcw,  Don 
Vit^h  III-  302;  ia  preaente<i  with  the 
property  and  sovemment  of  If  ona  for 
life,  4ke..ltl.  301;  diet  at  St.  Domingo, 

III.  302 ;  hii*  character,  i6. 
Colambaa,  Christopher,  aceonnt  of  hia 

Urth,  pare'itage,  and  edueation,  1.  9i) ; 
eajriy  life  of,  1. 21 ;  hia  flrat  voyafre,  1.  *J0 ; 
In  tlie  lerTlee  of  Relnler,  king 


of  ^aplea,  t.  21 ;  altera  the  point  of  the 
eompaaa  of  hie  ahip  to  deceive  hit  dia- 
eooteafd  orew,  I.  tt ;  engaged  in  the 


Mediterranonn  and  the  T.«Tnnt,  i.  20: 
said  to  be  appointed  captain  of  ai'vcral 
Uenot'Ho  ahiiNi  in  the  acr\'ic(>  of  Louia 
XI.,  ib. ;  hia  gallant  conduct  when  mail- 
ing with  CoIouiIk)  the  }out.ger,  ih.\ 
goea  to  LlalMii,  where  he  takcit  up  hia 
retfidenre,  i.  SU,  40 ;  picture  of  hia  ]  er- 
■on,  I.  40 '  early  cliaracter,  tb.  •  tKN-omi  a 
enamored  of  Dona  Fi-hpa  Mnnia  du 
Pale^tri'llo,  whom  he  marncn,  i.  41 ;  i><>- 
conica  i.OfM'hatil  of  hin  fathrr-in-law'a 
ciiarta,  )oum:iU,  4cc.,  42 ;  reniovcK  to  the 
iaiand  of  I'orio  Santo,  1.  43;  iHTonica 
xu'quaii.leil  with  IVdro  Corrco,  a  navi- 
gator of  I  otc,  ib.  ;  Ih  aniinatiHl  witli  a 
wiali  to  make  diat^iverieK,  44 ;  grouiida 
on  wliich  lie  foundrt  bin  belief  of  tlie  ez- 
Ifti-i  ce  of  Ul.di^covere<I  counlrlett  in  the 
Went,  i.  48;  rornaiJOi.dei.Ctf  of  Colum- 
bua  with  I'nulo  ToiH^ai.elli,  i.  50:  makea 
a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Kuro):e,  i.  61 ; 
t)ip  aiitrolal-e  having  been  applied  to 
navigation,  ('oluinbuavropofei*  a  voyage 
of  dibCoverv  to  John  lI.  king  of  Tortu- 
gal,  i.  (>5 ;  tnia  iiro]ioi«itinn  ia  referred  to 
a  junto  chargeil  with  all  mattera  relating 
to  ninrltlnic  diiicovery,  1. 68 ;  who  nn.'ard 
tlie  project  aa  viaionar}-,  tb. ;  the  king 
then  refera  it  to  liirt  council,  ib.'  liy 
wtiom  it  ia  coi.dcmned,  i.  70;  a  fhip  la 
accretly  aent  In  the  din-ctlnn  prop«MK'd, 
but  roturi;a,  1.  71 ;  ColunibuaV  indig- 
nation, i6. ;  loeea  hia  wife,  ib. ;  quite 
Ptirtucnl,  i.  7'J ;  g<M^a  to  tiei.oa  ai  d  pro- 
pocWHlda  )'ro)('Ct  to  the  government,  1. 
73 :  It  lit  rejectisl,  ib. :  suppoKed  by  Komo 
to  nave  carried  hia  plan  to  Vet  ice,  i.  74; 
viHita  bin  father,  ib. ;  arrivea  in  Spain, 
and  requeitta  a  little  bread  and  water  at 
a  convent  of  Franclacan  friara,  1.  105; 
the  prior  detalna  him  aa  a  gueat,  i.  100 ; 
and  Invitea  Garcia  Fernandez  to  meet 
him,  4b.  '.given  him  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Feninndo  dc  T.ilavera,  quei>n 
l8.il*ella*a  confeaiior,  i.  108 ;  acta  out  for 
ConlovA,  i.  76 ;  arrives  theri*,  1. 81 ;  finds 
it  im]K)aaii>lo  to  obtain  a  heart i.g,  ib. ; 
the  qneen'a  confi>»aor  regarda  hi*  plan 
as  impoa#ible,  ib. ;  maintains  himself 
by  denlgnlng  maps  and  charts,  1.  102 ; 
la  received  into  the  houae  of  Alonzo 
de  Qulntanilla,  I.  81  ;  Introduced  to 
the  archbUhop  of  Toledo,  i.  83;  who 
gives  him  an  attentive  hearing,  ib.  \ 
becomea  his  friend  and  procun-s  him 
an  audience  of  the  king,  I.  84;  who 
desires  the  prior  of  Trado  to  assem- 
ble aatrnnoroers,  Ac,  to  hold  confer- 
ence with  Mm,  ib.  ;  Columbus  ap- 
rars  before  the  assembly  at  Salamanca, 
86;  arguments  againi*t  his  theorj*,  1. 
87 ;  his  reply,  i.  88 ;  the  subject  experi- 
ences procrastination  and  neglect,  1.  01 : 
la  compelled  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  court,  1.  08 ;  hia  plan  recommended 
by  the  marchioness  of  Moya,  1.  08, 108, 
116  ;  receives  an  invitation  to  return  to 
Portugal  fr«m  John  II.,  1.  00 ;  receive* 
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a  faTftraVl*  |.  fif  fr..n   Tl'-rry  VII. '-f 

II' »'i.ili-!,  i'..  .  •!.-'  k>.i-lii-*  I.  M.*'  f  ill 
til-  ■  ilii'.  a:.'.  ••;  U^'J  :ilid  .*  .i..pr«-»i 'i 
«:i>  |i  _\  u.:t.  t>  f  :  rr.v:i.  :i  i]  ii.*"^^*-  •  r 
iw-i  iri:ir«  fri-iii  iii-  ^  -i.ii  uf  ]-..  \]; 
r  C\\t  iiitiflliii  I  :i:.i  :.  I'M  <ii-:i  r 
J. .  ii- -!■■•]■  .  l-  '.)'  \.  :;>..:i-  i-'.r"'.. 
\.  *  .u''  ii-:-  1  •!  -  A'  r\  '■•  •}  !•  J  i.ri--i-  if 
r  -  .  !  J  t-  f  li  .  ■ ;  ..  I  ;■•■  f:i>r.t  *.l  * 
I  I  .1-  .  r  I'  I-  ,  :  if  -,  .11.1  .la  ;■  ■  I 
'.'  irj.- •!  II.       :ij.i.    I*   !i\i-.  •  l<^.u).-i 

J  rii  •  .T.i"-  il.>  *  !.•■■■  !•  '.  .11  :i:.'i  "iiii"  •- 
n'  J-.  I  ■ .  ri  •  •■  M—  :i  II.'  --.»;;«•  fni'n  Jf,  ■ 
»  vi  r  ^-..•>.  I.  14.  t  .1-  ;i  uii>.  I  ;.r«'  •  f 
tl.i- M>-.i  rr  :.'i.-  i'«  !■  .i\i-- >«-\  !■•  II  •!  • 
L'li-I  f''  .  I<:  III-  :i  •  •!.  Il<-i  :i>i  i  W  iiii  li>  *. ■ 
r  X  \:  r.<,ij<  /.  i.  *^.l  .  »•■  pi  in  li>  tin-  iliik<- 
III  Mi'<li  :i  >i<ii<lii.i.  u  ].••  r>  |>  rtp  1-  p  ]>i;ili, 
L  74  .  iij'|>  ii  «  !■>  iKi-  ill. I.I-  i'f  M'-it  111 
4  i-.i,  u  1,11  '.n  |iri  \«-iil<  il  I'liiiii  :ii  >-i-iJi:  If  1-) 
Ii  Ii  I  l.iii  fr- 'Ml  :i  1i-  ir  I  f  •  ill-  4-iii.rt .  i.  T.'i . 
r>  ;-iiif  to  :t.i-  r  ii\i :  l  n!  I^i  IIa\  i'l:i.  i. 
I  i;  :  .\:<i:./ii  r.!i/-  n  i  lU  r:-  li'  ]•  >  li  !•  •  \ 
]  I-  -i-it  111  u  r-  :m  \\vt\  a;  i>!.i*:it  •■n  ti>  l!i«* 
1'  i.tl.  */•  ;  ii'.'ir  "•  !ii  lin"  «:f-.r»-  i.{  ihi- 
ijiiiiii.  I.  h'.* :  »:'in— •■■•  i!.r  »urri" 'I'T 

n:'  «i|.  Ii:i-::i  !«•  ii  i>  ."',1  Hi  "ll  :irii.i>,  I.   l)ii  . 

I  I L,'!'!  :tii-iii  M  :h  |ii-i>ri^  ii]  I'll::!!!-'!  I>\ 
ihf  «i-\irf/- -.  i.  H'J.li^  J  r-'i  •••■.ti  •  ?• 
:iii-    III  N.iJi-rifi    i-\:r.t\:iL:.iijl,    tf'.  :    <ir«-  - 
|.r<i'.iiiiiiri-<I     II  .I'liiii-p.l  I'-,    i/i.  :    loMir 

li-^lii  •  :irr  iilVi ml  \.  Ill,  villi  Ii  ]:*•  n'j«i't:«. 
i.  M:t .  till'  iifjiii:  •!  'ii  iMnki'.i  oil*,  if'  : 
ijiui-  S.i- t.t  Ki.  114:  I. !:;.■*  ill- Si.  A:  Li'l 

|i  :ipii..p<  Willi  t|.r  i|l.i-fl:,  1^.  ,  W  Im  lit  1:ipI  i 
i  litipi'  .If,'.  Il.'i;  :i  ri'i-i-M*  L't'T  i!>^|  uli  hi  il 
In  Ti  i-:ili  ( 'iihfiiitiii>-,  I.  11)' :  Ik-  n  turiii*  in 
Siii!:i  \'f.  if'  :  :irr;iii;.'«  III!  lit  M:th  thi* 
h!|-:i'ii-Ii  mM-ri-ii:!!-.  I.  117;  lii"  hiii  lip- 
)H  iiiii-i  I  :ll;i'  III  |irM  ri-  iliiiiii,  i.  I'jl  ;  l,f 
riiiii  .•>  Ill  I  :i  l::il>  ii:i.  i.  \Zi:  ]>ri  ]>:ir:i- 
I'lii  X  ill  llii*  ]<iirl  I  r  rsiliiti.  ami  :i|  ]irclM-ii- 
piKiM  t!.iif  ri-l:tii\i-  III  fill-  r\|Kililii<!i. 
i/i  .  i.cit  :i  \('-»fl  r:iii  lit-  )inH-uri-il.  1.  1::,') ', 
Ihiy.iii-  111  l:irt  tun  Mi-1.  i.  I'.ti;  (.1 
Iiiii'iliiit*  ]nn<^  hir>  tinir.  i.  r>^ ;  hiVm,  i. 
I'.'A  \  proiii:!!!*  lo  h-*  Mi\iii;i-,  i.  lol  ;  »Ji 
:ii-i-iiii  .1    i>t'  tlii>  iiia{i  III'   hail   )ir(ii:iriii 

(irr\H>iiH  til  KitPi  ^,  i.  VM;  dilllouliiiK 
H-^iii  i<i  iiriM-.  1.  V.f't ;  :irri\i  ■*  ut  tlu'  C:i- 
ii:irH"«,  i.  \'-Jt'i\  roiiii  H  in  i«i;:)it  nf  MiUJiit  . 
'I  I'lii-riiri-,  i/<.  ;  :irri\ri)  ul  (•••mrr:t,  i.  j 
l:S7  ;  llir  muri  wlmli  n'iu-liid  liiin 
till  ri'.  ifi.  ;  ii.il  III  **f  !•<"  t«:ii:iir«  oii  l(»r>i:  u 
iilliii;:lii  i>f  ]:i>  •!,  i.  l::>i;  ln-uii-i*  to  ki-i-ii 
twii  n  ckoiiii.iT'*,  i.  14<t :  IwIU  in  wiiti 
|i:iii  iif  a  uiiii'i,  if;  \  Mi-liri-it  n  \:iriuti(>ii 
111'  till'  nci'illo,  if,, :  IiIh  iiplnioii  ri'lalivi' 
ti*  that  ]ihi-i.iiiii(!i<i'i,  i.  141;  thi'f  on* 
vjxlii'il  1>y  two  l-irilp,  i.  U.'i;  ti>rn>rii  of 
till*  M'uiiiVn,  iff.  ;  Mi"H  lariri'  ikiIoIkh  nf 
Mi'iili*.  i.  141 ;  hii*iiiiiiatiiiii  UTOinrrtiiioro 
rriliial,  ».  147  ;  Jiiri  of  Ui*  crrw  dt'tiT- 
iiiliii',  hhiiiiiil  hi>  n-fiiiii>  t<i  return,  to 
thmw  liiii  ii  to  til'  H'li.  \.  1''4  ;  faUr  ap- 
iHaran<-i'  of  liiMii,  i.  l.VI.  l.'hi;  hU  rri'w 
fiiTuiiii'  I  xri'iilfiL'iv  claiiion'iH,  I.  I.Vi; 
tliv  ttrMTtiui:  thul  \m  capitulutvU  wUb  I 


Xhczn  'S^-^rcrre.!.  i.  1J# :  Lb  a4diVM  t» 

tl.'*  irvw.*  ..  l*«i :    -vi^  a  hiLi.  i.  Itl; 

l.t:  .1   i.i-c  •vt-nd.   16  .    tbir    rtwanl   !■* 

l.tiiil  a..'jL<it:t~i  TO  )  u:.  1^.  .  lai  ■!-  •■    ibe 

i>:  t.  •!  uf  hi.  !>ai\ui:or.  i.  161  .  wL'cki  le 

i.ikt-v  *  i-*K^».>  u  of  i:j  ti.v  ir.nif  ui  tlv 

i    <  .iau  -.-vi  re  an-,  iti.  :   '.}.*■  *Lrp.--e 

if  il.r  ia:;vf-.  !.  Iw  .  ^^.d  dr»t  tii-.^ 

\i  ri«l.  '.  \*Jlf  :  rv.ouii''\\Ti.'f  tl  «•  i-ioj.ii J. 

170,  t;.kf«  ■'•vtii  i-f  fill*    n!:a)-ita:.i*  iv 

t-  .:<  t.  ihv-i  .**'  nf.i-]i  tl  at  iht\  luiirM  Iv 

i-i>!i «'  I.  \%T]  rt-ti  i>.  i.  17:2 '.  <iii4-ii\<  t*  San- 

la  M  L'ia  *!••   I:i  i  -•:  c*  1 1  o;  .  1.  174 ;  •i'<^ 

I-  \.  r^  Kx'  ina.i.  17ti  :  i!i'M-..\i-f>  Ik.' <■].:!, 

i.  17«» .  I-  .11^  if  lift- 1  h'uik:-  ca  h-d  C'.l-i 

u:.'l  l'<'hi>-,  i.  1^.>:  Kii:*!:.  -imrrt:  nf  ll.i 

fifriiiir,  :.  IvJ:  d-.^covi  ni  it,  iff.;  Inkii 

fnrii  :kl    ]  o->i —■:•>:..   1.    l^U;    ^riiiU  t«>t 

S;  .1:  .:viU  i:p  iln-  rtnii.try,  1.  ]M>;  fO»*'* 

:.!■  :ij  I  hi'  i>l.>ir>-,  1.   V.'i''  nli.ni  uftle 

>i  .i...anl«  w  ill.  ilifir  n  ]  ort.  i.  1W,  IM: 

i:>*'i>  .u  iiiarili  of  till-  M;{i|«iroii  iii^ai-il'rf 

It.il  ri,i:i-,  i.   'Ji**! ;    il>f<i\trN    an   anl. 

jM-hik.'  -1  I0  wh  rh  111*  kTivi  i>  iho  I  ami-  of 

III-  Kiiii!  <*  ii.mli  II.  i.  is'l :  di'#i-n:o.  >f 

.Ml  70  I'i.  7>  n.  if-  :  '1  pci.\*  r-  t*t.  Ciil- 

arM.r,  III  wli.ch  l.o  CikU  i>ti'ni«  \ei.i'«! 

villi  L'iiM,  1.  :!>'o ;  *]HCiinvii  (if  )ii^  it)i.' 

iri  ilf-i  r  pi  loll.  t'..  :  rrarJif!*  w  h.-it  he-  mj 

pii-i  .1  10  I  »■  tJ  c  i-a-t(.rii    (  xtnnii^y  uf 

.\K'a.  \.   1*14:    il».i>viri»    11lp]uiiiii>'u,  i. 

■J  li;    il-.  ir.i:  i-cvi  d>.iil   »i  ]H>:irai  cr,  i'.: 

I  III   rii  a  harl  I  r.  to  wl:ii>)i   hv  ^ivittl!^ 

iiaiiii*  I'f   Si.    N  clio'a^,    it'.  ;    a    fi. raJ* 

hi'iiUL'ht  to  liiiii  who  wiiri'  HI1  nr:  annct 

of  C'l'l  in  l.i-r  I  f-o,  i.  2tS  :  ci  a*t«  a'«r«- 

thf  ft  iirt-i*.  i.  'Ali',  in  \ii>l;ril  ly  a  ('> 

f--i(nr,  I.  '^14 ;  n  i-i  ivt'H  a  iiii-iti>a^i'  f!«ii 

<iuaraiiaL':ir-.    1.    ::17 ;    Mh    fl.lji  fir.'k^ 

illioa  a  -a:  i!->'.i;  k   in   thi'  iHL'ht,  1.  £3>: 

niiiiii'  of  hi^  iTi w  •Umrt  \n  a  l-uaT.i''*. 

till-  i>l<ip  Umi-iih d  a  >» rvrk,  and  hi'  UXt* 

ri-liiiri*  on   l-iianl  a  rarawi,  1.  221.  n- 

rrixfi*  a»r>int.ii.fi.*  from  (iiiacana^r,  >V.; 

tr'.iir-ar'.iiii.it  ^vith  the  iiaiixiif,  i   :£4 .  ^ 

liiviiid  lo  tlii«  ri'">ld«'!.i'«'  of  (iiiacaiL-'WTtrli 

i.  'JJ.'i :  IiiH  utli-ctiuiiatf  n'(-c|iiiiiu  iff  Lin, 

1.  i;l«».  TJ?  ;  hiH  )iiH<pli<  il(>i(in'  to  liavc)hr 

iiiifii>ion  to  rfiiialii  in  tl  f  ihlamlf  i. 'Ju: 

hi>  fiTinn  I  hi-  p'.'in  of  a  C(»liiiiy.  and  tlf 

di  ni'jn  I'f  (■••iiHtruf-tii  l'  a  furtiv-n.  I.  V\: 

ai.il  of  rftiiriiihi;  to  Spain  for  u-i.  ford 

ni<':.tii.  i7f. ;  ci.ii'rtaincd  in  tlic  ini«t  U* 

]iiialil««  niai  iiiT  }'\  (iiiacuiiaL'nri,  i.  \Si: 

wlm  ]inN>iiriii  for  him  a  ureal  quit  I'.tf 

of  L'o  d  J  n-vifiuii  to  Mh  di-parliirp,  1.3i; 

hill  ad'irt>«  to  the jM'Opli',  1.  'j:'Ji;  irirrf  ft 

fraiit   to  tlio  chi<'f1ninA,  i.  2:.U;  kiIIi*,  f. 

240:  rosin '. ii  Uiwarda  tin*  fai4orii  t-nd  if 

]li-1i»titoIa,  1. '.243:  nu-<'ti(  with  rinzo;-, 

1. 1:44  -.  I'lnznii'tfapiiNiey,  f'A.  ;  accounitff 

the  CiL'nnvi'iiti,  i.  247;   tiie  flr^t  ratixt 

MinmI  iihi-dliythcwhitO!«.l.  S4^',  ac(i>a!t 

«if  the  n-turn  vuvatre.  I.  25'J  :  ei  eouoti'i* 

violent  rtonnit,  1.  263 ;   t):e  crew  druw 

loiH  who  i.hall  perform  pilirrlniniEV*.  I 

Sift;  two  lot*  fall  to  ttio  ndmiml ;  Vvi« 

loadoi  ii*,  i  cuzuiuiU  aa  accouLt  vf  bit 


hwrel  lDlh*>M,l.»1;liuia 


in.  kl...  of  IVtugol,  a. :  it  .uin- 
Fd  ).y  m  PurtuKWH  iHlinIrd  to  ghv 
■111  >eruunl  ot  falmwl/,  I.  m :  elK.'Cl  uf 
&!■  nturn  ■!  IJibon,  I'A. ;  n^maii  iu- 
▼ItallDD  from  tlie  kliiir  of  INRtHi{«l|  L. 
M»;  laicrvlgv  wlih  ibv  kliw,  L  210; 
JmIuivt  of  the  ktnit  uclt«l,1.  Eil:  n 
piupitukiD  to  iIm  king  ly  Mui*  uf  nil 

liUn  ■Jniilw*  of  bl*  dimiHrle*,  I. 
Sn;  r^itit  hjr  ihs  kliw,  t.  313;  din- 


U>^  to  riiiloni  (Iw  Inu 
iJuiiiJ,  t.  MS;  illipiU'hcH  1 

it.  ■''i^ammtii\"-P"a^  Ui> 
Juiui  AuunUo  Lu  tho  parrvi 
guvtruin..|.l,  1.3*7;  rtcumin.-h, 
riou.  plan  li.  r;;i|«-el  lo  «>  .; 


nantiui  pl-n  ■ .— 

UM  iiCwlT  4iici>Trr«d 
kta  InlM^rw  vllh  Ihe  u 

g.l.  t»;  «iiti>r*  tha  l> 
1  MMBUt  nf  hi*  nci 


king  lo'rol)  Hpilii  oT  | 


«  Suronr.  1.  » 
n  >ilni,1.3KD;  tt 
vaian  at  mwlna  tlio  bo 
btm,  t.  91 1  ]iR|Euiulan>  I 
varM*,  1.  at ;  *j|riwnK'nt 


.  ai^ ;    poircn  viLh 


eoaduci  .if  Fa:iM< 

III!    ■•'COEUl    VUJatf 

<Kitii«S|  L  320; 


;   ilUcvran  th« 


tlia'lii(hi*<>f  St.  Klmo,  < 

«  Caril>b(«  Idandis  i. 

atlb*tii,  t.  3;»; 


panlobi,  I 


1*  1^  Kkddad,  f^' 


■i>  'If'P^j;;. 


couHiEDiliUhin  of  CulDiiilini  In  rivi-ect 
mpFcl  ID  Uiiu*!  inuilny,  1.  3H ;  con- 
llwlu  lliu'niiimilwnii  uf  Cilnu,  i.  3n ) 


iomUhi*,  ih, ; 
..eu  of  iWni- 
■rlwr  of  Pnlot, . 
ep>ion  then,  I. ' 

[tfXiu  un  Iha  | 


iiiinii.luti.a,  1. 3tt :  nian.a  lu  [ulwlls,  t. 
Va ;  iMi-lvn  uoplcauiit  Inu-llisoiico 
fnitn  Pvdro  Marinuite,  t.  4U3  -,  MCknn* 
Inllicroluiiy.l.  4H;  niiti hli pnnilc  on 
■Ixirt  allnKiM.cM.«)6;  oa^wb  ibc  HI- 

iniin  Isbim  of  lln  colony,  I.  4» ;  dl>- 

£n<g  ih*  eomninnd  of  tfaem  lo  Peiiro 
arfwitr,  L  410;  bin  hMlriirikiM  lo 
t1i:U  ulllcrr.iA.  1  Imtructii  Mnrimriir  lo 
nirprlH  and  iwurr  Cvinubu,  1. 411 ;  hln 
b.hhIi»1  111  K.p.'ct  10  llflvltm  thiMio, 
Ik;  m|]>  Itv  Uuls,  L  4n;  vMu  La 
XavMod.  1. 417:  arilTH  at  SI.  l^kfaolM, 

cboraalBI.  Jnip.,l.430;«ili'ln  •nteh 
tf  Unlwiiur,  iS. ;  diwim'Tit  Jainaln.  1. 
liS:  T.'R'iii-d  In  m  hoUlM  iiuuincr,  i. 
of  iba  iiliuid.  I. 


icrratly  a 


IIVH,  iA. ;  Teiunu  t<>Cal>a,  1. 4%;  laiida 
si  C'sIm  do  la  Cruz,  16. ;  eDcinuilrni  * 
Monu,  I,  43S;  hHiimca  aiiMBard  In  a 
niuil  difllcuH  mThtnlkin,  II; ;  dlacuvcn 
an  archliu'liwa,  to  vlileli  lir  dTO  Ilia 
mum  of  Uia  QikwiTii  Gardrom  it. ;  Ixiarii 
-'  -1  imivliwe  called    Uai^cnn,  vlilch 

-' a  bk    BtUM.I^.n,  I.  431 ; 

c  anulbf  ni  ildo  of  Cuba, 

tioD  la  a  wliilv  MO,  I.  4U ;  MHida  iianlra 
to  I'xuhire  Ihe  Inlcrlnr  uf  the  rouulry.  L 
430 ;  ili-ai-lna  hiroaiif  In  napect  to  wbat 
bo  wlabca,  1. 43B ;  (kiirle*  hv  boa  HTTh-ca 
U.I  that  uutuf  Alia  wbleh  la liayiiiid  Ihe 
b.wn<laTlM  of  tlie  nid  World,  laid  down 
by  Ptok-niy,  I.  441;  antleliisin  nlun»- 
'--rtoBpulu  by  tbu  ADTra  OberaoncHK, 
— 1^...  .1..  at—::  „•  D-i^.i — ndtl, 

a 


umarauBr  that  Culm' 


S'lU.  Id 
a  extremity  uf  Ihv  Aalatlc  euntlnciii, 
t.  4U,44t ;  dJKonri  tin-  laland  of  Evan- 

Fllila,!.  441:  bin  ihlp  run*  nsroDid, 
:  nll>alnn(lhrproTln«orOmuray, 

■lluallona  to  drnntr  hi*  dlnrorniMi,  1. 
413;  i>  a<ldr»Kpil  M'  an  Jniiinn,  ib.- 
ti.ki't  an  Indinn  irltd  hiRi,  I.  Uli  III* 
>Ulp  look*,  I.  4Ui  naohd*  Bauta  Cnu^ 
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fined  bv  the  gont,  it.  419 ;  mshed  out  to 
QUfU  the  mutiny,  but  ie  borne  back  to 
tuc  cabin  by  the  tew  who  remain  faith- 
ful, ii.  420;  the  mutiDt'cr^  embark  ou 
bo:ird  ten  lodian  canu'>H,  ii.  421 ;  pri>- 
visiona  become  exceedingly  scarce,  il. 
4'34 ;  employe  a  stratagem  to  obtain  «up- 
plies  from  the  natives,  ii.  427  :  anotlior 
o.ispiracy  is  formotl,  ii.  430  ;  arrival  of 
Dleu'O  de  E'tcobur  from  Hii*puulola  on  a 
miftrtlon  from  the  governor,  promising 
tli.1t  a  ship  shiill  Rojn  l>fl  bent  to  hin  rv- 
liof,  ii.  430 ;  overtures  of  tiio  admiral  to 
the  mutineers,  ii.  442  |  not  ac-cepted,  li. 
443  ;  tliey  *e:m  a  pi'tition  for  pardon,  it. 
44S ;  it  lAt<ra.ited,ii.  449 ;  two  ships  arrive 
fro.u  Hispaniola,  il.  449  ;  departure  of 
Columbus,  ii.  4li3;  arrives  at  B.-ata,  ii. 
484 ;  ancliors  in  the  harbor  of  St.  I)o- 
niingo,  ii.  485  ;  is  enth iisi:uitically  re> 
ceivud  bv  tlie  {XHiple,  ti.  485  ;  is  grcvcd 
at  the  av*8olation  ho  sees  everywhere 
arounil  him,  il.  486  *,  finds  that  his  inter- 
ests  had  been  disrej:arde«I,  it  487 ;  sctn 
sail  forS|>ain,  ii.48S',  enchanters  several 
tempests,  ii.  489 ;  au-'hors  in  the  liarlM>r 
of  St.  Lu;ar,  ii.  490;  tin>l<t  all  his  air:dr8 
in  onfuMion,  ii.  492 ;  is  i-umi>cllcd  to  live 
by  borrowing,  ii.  492;  write.*  to  kln;i{ 
Ferdinand,  ii.  493 ;  Imt,  receiving  unsat- 
i.-^factory  repli>.-s,  wouLi  have  set  o;it 
from  Seville,  but  is  prcventt*d  by  h-s  in- 
firmities, ii.  493  ;  death  of  queen  Isa- 
bella, ii.  497  :  is  lea  to  the  JuMtice  of 
Kerd  iiand,  il.  500;  emplovs  Vespucci, 
ii.  5Ul ;  go.'S  with  his  brother  to  court, 
thei  held  at  Segovia,  ii.  503  ;  is  received 
in  a  very  cold  maimer,  ii.  504  ;  Do.i  D.e- 
go  de  Daza  is  appointed  arbitr.itor  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  admiral,  ii.  504 ; 
his  claims  are  referred  to  the  Junta  de 
Dcscargos,  ti.  506:  is  confined  with  a 
violent  attack  of  the  gout,  il.  507  ;  pM- 
tion.<4  the  king  that  his  son  Diego  may 
be  appointed,  in  his  place,  to  tiie  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  liad  l>een  oo  long 
deprived,  ii.  507  ;  hii«  petition  remaii.s 
unattended  to,  ii.  507  ;  wrltetfto  the  new 
king  and  queen  of  Cistiie,  li.  509  ;  who 
promise  a  speedy  and  ]ii-oii>erous  term!- 
uatio:i  to  his  suit,  li.  510  ;  his  hist  illuers, 
ii.  510 ',  writes  a  testamentary  co  lid  on 
the  blank  pa^e  of  a  l.ttlo  breviary,  ii. 
511;  wrltert  a  limU  cod  oil,  ii.  511;  re- 
ceives the  Siicra-nent,  ii.  514;  dies,  il. 
614;  his  burial,  i:.  514 ;  his  remaint)  re- 
moved to  Hicpaidola,ii.  514  ;  d.smterred 
and  conveyea  to  the  Ilava.ni,  ii.  514  ; 
epit.aph,  ii.  514;  ob»i>rvatio.:s  o.\  his 
character,  ii.  516 ;  his  remains  removed 
with  groat  ceremony  to  I'uba,  iil.  291 : 
reflections  thereon,  ill.  294;  historical 
occount  of  Ills  deseendaiits,  iiU  295  ;  an 
an  important  lawsuit  relative  to  the  heir- 
ship ^in  the  female  line)  to  the  family 
titles  and  property,  iii.  808;  de-idinl  in 
favor  of  Don  Nnno  (Selves  de  Portugallo, 
lli.  309  i  au  account  of  bis  Uueage,  iii. 


814 ;  an  aooonnt  of  hia  bMhplMiL  HL 
816 ;  an  account  of  the  Bhiw  lM»nMd,liL 
304  ;  an  examination  of  hw  niais  iii  th* 
first  voyage,  iii.  866;  the  elltct  of  t!« 
travels  of  Marco  l*oio  on  his  mind,  i-t 
384 :  his  beUef  in  the  imaginanr  Iv'oLd 
uf  St.  Brauda'i,  iii.  403;  au  accoaaiof 
tlie  earliest  narratives  of  his  ttnrt  •-.d 
second  voyages,  Iii.  481 :  his  ideM  n.-> 
tive  to  the  situation  of  the  trrTe't.".!! 
paradise,  iii.  44*2,3;  his  will,  iiL4U;  bis 
sig.mture,  iii.  452. 

Columlmx,  Don  D. ego,  ehsructer of, LST-f; 
intrusted  with  thv  command  of  the  rliipi 
during  the  expedition  of  Columlitti  t« 
the  luountui.is  of  Cibao,  1.  8i6:  madi 
president  of  the  Jniita,  i.  413 ;  nrprons 
Tedro  Margarite  for  his  irregulsnitci^ 
ii.  19 ;  the  Hidalgos  form  s  taedm 
against  him  during  the  abseDoeuf  Ui 
brother,  li.  20;  returns  to  IsabeUs-U. 
68 ;  a  conspiracy  formed  agalnrt  him  if 
Kuidan,  ii.  174  :  left  in  c<.iiniuand  st  & 
Domingo,  during  the  tonr  of  CtdunilM 
ii.  224  r  his  conduct  on  the  arri%-sl  or 
]k>badilla,  ii.  271  :  seized  by  order  of 
liobadllla,  thrown  i.i  irons,  and  c<iiiliu4 
on  l)Oard  of  a  caravel,  ii.  *£&l ;  mitWtU 
dispute  n*lative  to  Jamaica,  liL  07 :  ap 
pointeil  Governor  of  St.  l)omi:ico,li 
205;  refuses  to  put  8otoma\or  in  ihs- 
session  of  Boriquen,  iii.  265;  appuiDU 
Juan  Ceron,  iii.  265.    ' 

,  Don  Diego,  (son  to  CliristoDlier.) 

appointed  )>at(e  to  queen  Isabilis,  il 
106 ;  emiiarks  with  his  ttahvr  uQ  bit 
secoml  eX|»edition,  i.  320 ;  left  in  eKsup 
of  his  father's  Interests  in  Spain.  iL  3SI; 
his  ingratitude  to  Mendez,  and  nklAeS' 
tion  of  his  promise,  il.  450:  his  cbai» 
ter,  id.  295 ;  succeeds  to  ti>e  riglits  ti 
his  father,  as  viceroy  and  Oovcrnorcf 
the  New  Worlil,  iii.  295 ;  nrves  the  kisf 
to  give  him  thoiK>  riglits,  iiL  296:  (o» 
meno^-s  a  process  agidn^^t  the  kins  DefiHt 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  llu  SM;  tkt 
defence  set  up,  iii.  29G:  the  suit  urU 
several  vears,  iii.  200;  iK-comes  fans* 
oured  or  Dofia  Maria  Toledo,  iii.  297'. 
a  decision,  in  respect  to  |iart  of  bb 
claim,  raises  him  to  great  wealth,  iiL 
297 ;  marries  Doiia  Maria,  niece  to  tkt 
Duke  of  Al>-a,  iii.  297 ;  throogh  tUi 
co.inection  he  obtains  the  digidtics  SDd 

f>owers  e.ij:>yed  by  Xicolas  de  Ovaado, 
i<.  297  ;  emlmrks  for  llisroknti^'a.  lii. 
298 ;  keens  up  ereat  stite  lii.  2H :  be* 
comes  ( mbroiled  i»ith  some  i^  his  fv 
ther'8rnemies.iii.299  ;  the  court  of  roral 
audientn;  estai)lished  as  a  check  hinki 
him,  iii.  299  *  opposi>s  the  reiiartimten- 
los,  iii.  300;  nis  \irtues  make  hire  nn- 
populnr.  iil.  300  ;  sultjugnles  a  id  sct- 
tl«*s  the  island  of  Culm  without  th^  kK« 
of  a  s  nirle  man,  iii.  300;  sails  for  Spas 
to  vindic.it«'  his  etmduct,  lit  801 :  !••  v^-ll 
received,  iii.  802 ;  the  death  of  Ftrdi* 
Dond,  iii.  808 ;  obtAins  a  recognitiaj  «f 
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the  tmtli  of  the  Ute  tmiMetloiis.  11. 386; 
reqiHrflts  that  his  ■on,  Di^o,  mlgbt  bo 
■rat  out  to  him,  il.  238 ;  sends  KoUlan  to 
Alo;iio  de  Ojeda,  who  has  arrived  on  the 
western  co^Mt  on  a  voj'age  of  discovorj', 
li.  338 ;  his  indignation  at  the  breach  of 
ttrerugntlve  implied  by  this  voyaffff  ii. 
M3 :  hears  of  »  conspiracy  entered  into 
agnliint  him  by  Guevara  at.d  Moxtca,  <i. 
364 ;  seizes  Moxica,  ib. :  ni^d  orders  him 
to  be  flui  tf  hea<llong  irom  the  battle- 
ments of  Fort  Conception,  11.  265 ;  vig- 
oroua  proceedings  agsiinst  tiie  rebels,  ii. 
260 ;  beneflchil  nonAe<^iiericetf,  ib. ;  viftlon* 
ary  fisncy  at  night,  i6. ;  rcpresoDttitiotiB 
at  court  against  him,  li.  259 :  hlij>  son.i  iti- 
•ntted  at  Oranada,  li.  261 :  the  queen  Is 
ofl^nded  at  his  pertinacity  in  making 
aUves  of  those  taken  in  warfare,  11. 263'; 
wid  consents  to  the  sending  out  a  com- 
mlsalon  to  investigate  his  conduct,  ii. 
364;  Bobadilla  is  mnt  out.  ii.  265;  aid 
arrlTee  at  St.  Domingo,  ii  269 ;  his  Judg- 
ment formed  l)efore  tie  leaves  his  ship, 
II.  371 ;  he  seizes  upon  the  government 
before  he  Investigates  the  conduct  of 
Coluraba«,  ii.  273;  Columbus  is  sum- 
moned to  ap)>ear  before  Boltadilia,  il. 
376 ;  goes  to  St.  Domingo  without  guards 
or  retmne,  and  is  put  In  Irons  and  con- 
fined In  the  fortress,  ii.  281;  his  mat;- 
nanlmlty,  ii.  282;  charges  agaliist  him, 
ii.  286;  jubilee  of  miecreauts  on  his 
deorailatlon,  ii.  287 ;  his  colloquy  with 
VlTlejo.  previous  to  their  sailing,  il.  288  ; 
■alls,  to. ;  arrives  at  Cadiz^  ii.  291 ;  i^en- 
■ation  in  Spain  on  his  arrival  In  irons, 
ib. :  rands  a  letter  to  Donim  Juana  de  la 
Torre,  with  an  account  of  his  treatment, 
ii.  292;  ii'dignatton  of  the  itorereigiis  at 
rcadli  g  this  account,  11.  294;  is  Invited 
to  ennrt,  ih. ;  his  gracious  reception 
there,  11.  295 ;  his  emotion,  t'A. ;  is  prom- 
ised a  ftill  restitution  of  his  privileges 
and  dignities,  ih.\  disappointed  in  re- 
ceiving them,  ii.  296 ;  ciuses,  11. 305 ;  his 
intere«ts  or«lere«l  to  be  renpectetl  in  Ilis- 
paniola  by  Ovando,  11.  312 ;  remembers 
nia  TOW  to  furnish  nn  armj*  wherewith 
to  recover  the  JItAy  Sepulchre,  11.  316 ; 
endeavurs  to  Incite  the  sovereitois  to  the 
enten>r{ae,  li.  318;  formA  the  plan  for  a 
fourth  voyage,  which  Is  to  eclipi>e  all 
former  ones,  11.  821;  writes  to  Poi^e 
Alexander  VIT.,  Ii.  823  ;  manuscript 
copy  of,  ii.  324 :  takes  measures  to  se- 
cure hta  fame  i>y  placli>g  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  nis  native  country,  ii. 
326  •  sails  from  Cadiz,  il.  S30 :  arrives  at 
KrciIlo^'A. ;  at  the  Grand  Canary,  ib. ; 
at  St.  Domingo,  II.  832;  requests  per- 
mission to  shelter  In  the  harbor,  as  he 
apprehends  a  storm,  II.  334  ;  his  request 
remsed ;  a  violent  hurricane  soon  after 
■weepa  the  sea,  in  which  he  and  his 
property  are  preserved,  and  several  of 
fits  bitterest  enemies  overwhelmed,  ii. 
S80 ;  oneoimters  another  atorm,  il.  838 ; 


discovers  Gnanaga,  11.  ^9;  a  Caolqne 
comes  on  botird  his  ship  with  a  rotilCI- 
tude  of  articles,  the  pro<luce  of  the 
country,  ib. ;  selecis  some  to  send  them 
to  Bpiilii,  ii.  340;  is  within  two  days* 
s;i1l  of  Yucatan,  ii.  341 ;  natives  dim-r- 
ent from  any  he  had  yet  seen,  ii.  843 ; 
voyages  along  the  coast  of  Ilondunis, 
ib. ;  encouiiterH  vIoUnt  stormt*  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  344;  voyage  along 
the  Moi^ulto  shore,  11.  346*;  ]ias«es  a 
cluHter  or  isl.'uids,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Lemionares,  ih.  •  conies  to  an 
island,  to  which  he  gives  tiio  r.ame  of  I>a 
Iluerta,  or  the  Garden,  ii.  847 ;  trar.sao- 
tionr*  at  Cariari,  ii.  348-352 ;  voyage  along 
Costa  Rica,  li.  354  ;  sneculatiohs  con- 
cerning the  iMhmus  of  Veragua,  II.  366 ; 
discover}'  of  Puerto  Bello,  ii.  359  ;  dis- 
covery of  Kl  Ketrete,  il.  801  •  disorders 
of  his  men  at  this  port,  and  the  coi  so- 
ouences,  11.  862 ;  refinqulslies  the  fiir- 
tner  prowcutlon  of  his  voyage  eastward, 
11.  362;  retuns  to  Puerto  Bello,  il.  866  ; 
encounters  a  furious  tempcft,  ii.  866 ;  Is 
rear  being  drowned  by  a  water-i»j)out, 
11.  867  ;  returns  to  VeraKua,  11.  369  ;  re- 
gards gold  as  one  of  tlie  mystic  trvnsurei>, 
11.  370 ;  is  nearly  being  wrecked  in  ]K)rt, 
li.  868  ;  gives  his  name  to  the  mountains 
of  VentL'ua,  ii.  372;  sci.ds  his  brotl:(r 
to  explore  the  com  try,  ii.  373 ;  which 
api)e:irs  to  Ih.'  Inipreirnated  witli  gold,  ii. 
374 ;  believes  that  he  has  rearhed  one 
of  the  most  favored  i^orts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  11.  875 ;  commences  a  settle- 
ment on  the  river  Belen,  II.  376;  deter- 
mines on  returning  to  Spain  for  rein- 
forcements, ii.  376;  Is  Ktopped  by  dis- 
covering a  coi'spiracy  of  tne  natives, 
11.  380;  sends  his  brother  to  surprise 
Quiblaii,  ii.  380  ;  who  is  seized,  ii.  361  ; 
and  afterwards eiccai'es,  11. 383 ;  disasters 
at  the  settlement  stop  his  sailing,  11. 385  ; 
some  of  his  pri^o:  eri»  escape,  and  others 
destroy  themselves,  il.  392;  his  ai<zlety 
produces  delirium,  ii.  394  ;  is  comforted 
i>v  a  vision,  ii.  395 :  the  settiiment  is 
anandoi  ed,  and  the  Spaniard**  embark 
for  8pai«>,  11.  395,  departure  from  the 
coast  of  Veragua,  11.  899;  sails  for  Ilis- 

f>aploItt,  li.  S99 ;  arrives  at  Puerto  R«  llo. 
I.  400 ;  nt  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  <.Y 
Darien,  ii.  400 ;  at  the  Queen's  Gardens, 
11.  401 ;  encounters  another  violent  tem- 
pest, li.  401 :  arrive*  at  Cape  Cruz,  ii. 
402;  at  Jamaica,  li.  403;  runs  his  ships 
on  shore,  ii.  403;  arranges  with  the  na- 
tives  f«>r  supplies  of  provision,  il.  406; 
his  conversation  with  Diego  Mendez  to 
induce  him  to  go  in  a  canoe  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, 11.  406 ;  Mendez  oflers  to  go,  il. 
405  ;  Columbus  writes  to  Gi'ardo  for  a 
ship  to  take  him  and  his  crew  to  Ilia' 
paniola,  li.  410 ;  writes  to  thesovcrelgris 
li.  410 ;  Mendez  embarks,  li.  412 ;  the 
Porras  engage  in  a  mutiny,  1*.  416 ;  the 
mutiny  beeumes  general,  li.  418  ;  is  eon- 
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fined  by  tlio  ((Out.  W.  410;  ni!(he«  out  to 
(lUi'tl  tfiv  iiuiii  i\.  I'Ut   [rt  Iniri.f  liut'k  to 
till  ciib:ii  \*\  \lu'  fl■^v  who  riiiiiii:i  f.Liili-  . 
fit\,  II.  42ii.*t)M'   iiiiitiiiii-rK  (.-iiil'iirk  uii 
l>.iir>l   itu    1  <ilfiii   •■uiHi  ••>,  li.  4'il  ;  jin^ 
viitiiMiii  h.  tMiiii-  rxk'>  iiliiiifty   i>f.irct>,  ii. 
4J4-,  rm,>l>>->  a  Miiat.iKi'ia  :oii*ii:ih)  fU]-  ' 
p:  I':*  f.uiii  iIk-  iiiiivi'H,  li.  4'J7  -,  ui.ollicr  | 
!•  I  i*;.ir:ioy  i-  f  irim- 1,  ii.  4iV* ;  Hrr.v.il  *ti'  ■ 
l)i-  iiiK-  K-f  iti  tr  l'ii>  u  lli-<|i:iiiiii]a  oi  a  I 
111  i>«i  III  fr-iiii   till*  L;-i\i>rM  >t,  \ir**ui\^ui,z  ; 
t'l.it   :i  ■•'■i  |>  H!i:itl   M»  111  )ii*  <i*:.t  t.i  liir-  U  ■ 
lit'f,  ii.  4>:-t;  iivoii  ir>N  uf  t-ie  uiliiiir.il  to  , 
tlu>  nitiMiifiTi*.  M.  41- ;  riol   :u*i>.pti  il,  .1. 
4«-i ;  they  -I'-i-i  :i  p  li:>«>ii  fur  ]i;irJori,  ii.  i 
44S  ;  it  ii*'krr.4  it^'il.n.  44'j  ;  i\viii«)ii;m  :irr.vi<  , 
fm  il   HixiKiiiiii  :i.  ii.   44'J  .  «K>piriiin*  of 
ri)iuiiilMii«,  i'.  4si .  tiiT:v  '!*  ill  n.-:il.i,  li. 
4'<4  .  iiicliorii  ill  ih<-  h:irbir  uf  8t.   !>«>•  ' 
iiM  il;o,   \  .   4^5  ;    ii«  fiilii>i:»i:iMtic:illy   ri-  ■ 
o-i\t'«l  liv  tho  jK-iiplr,  li.  4x0  ;  !•»  wr  t'vi'd 
at   Ihr  if -1*0!. 4t I'll!    Uf  m*o*  *'\vrywlii';-t« 
arouii  1  11  111,  r..  4.'>'I  \  II.hIk  tli;it  iiit  iiittr< 
ffl*  liiiil  ln-rii  «li"*r.'.';4rili;«i,  iL  4ST  ;  m-l-i  ' 
H:iil  fn:  ri)i:iiil,  ii.4'*H-,  i  no  lUtiU'rHMfVor  ll 
ti'iiiiH-:itrt,  li.  4^^;  uti  ■Imr.'*  in  11. e  iiiirintr  . 
of  St.  I.U'iiv,  ii   4'Ji:  fill  It  all  li:rt  riil'iim 
111  c  >iil'u-'t>ii,  l'.4ltJ  .  *  •-omiK'lliHl  to  liw 
liv    Ixn-ruwiii;;.  ii.   4U2 ;  wrlto*  to  kiiiy; 
^^■r■illllll  i.  ii.  4'J''\:  I'UI,  nvi'iviii^  ii'i-ni- 
I-tii-tor\    D'pli  !»,  wo:iLl   li;iv««    -ot    Oil 
frmn  Si'VilIi',  liul  in  |urviMt.tl  liy  li  ■»  in- 
tlriuitii-i»,  II.  Ai'M  ;  lii'-.itli  i»f  ipiit-ii    Ii>-i- 
!><.■  :-.i,  ii.  4U7  i   il*  li>tl   til  tlif  jii-«;ic«*  of 
Ki'pi  ii;miI,  il.  WO;  i'mi»li»Vi4  Vtf-]miri, 
li.  5'.tl  ,  K'>  H  Willi  hill  liriiiicr  t>)  cnuri. 
tilt.'  I  tiil'l  :il  Si<l:ovi:i,  ii.  b'Ki :  \«  r"C«.'i\V(t  ' 
ill  :i  wry  t'->I<i  tiiaiiiii  r,  ii.  .'iiU  ;  I>>i.i  Di- 
pi  ill'   D.t/ji  in  :i|ii>  lii.ti  il  iir'iitritor  In'-  ' 
tui**.'i  ilif  kiiii;  aiwl  tlio  ud-.uirai.  i  .  [i'>4  ;  ' 
liiM  claimrt  arc  ri'fi'rrt>i|  to  tho  Juatiili.' 
I h'H -urifOH,  li.  oiM  ;  i«  conlIiii.-(l   wlili   n  ' 
\loli'lit  :itlA\-k  ot  tiic  K')llt,  il.  {H)7 ;  })-tl-  ! 
ti>«ri4  the  k.iit(  that  hii*  hoii  I)i.-i;>»  may  ^ 
lie  HpiKiiiitcil,  ill  hi!*  p1a:-o,  t.i  tho  (;o>-  ' 
criirm'Ut  of  wh.«*li  hv  lia«i  Ix'i-n  r<  •  li>ii.;  ! 
(lrI»ri\«Ml,  \-.  &()7  ;  lii-  iii'tiiinii  rotnati.rt  ■ 
u.iatt-uil.tl  to,  ii.  ijilT  :  wril-'4iu  tiii>  iirw 
k'lii;  ami  <iii>«ii  oi*  C  mtiU',  ii.  aOD  ;  wlio  | 
]>r>iniMi'  a  i«pi*i'-iy  aii>l  |i;o4  ktoih  toriiii-  I 
uatK)  i  ii>  III"* Ml  i,  li.  Tilo  ,  ti.K  l:ii4t  illni'.-H,  ' 
ii.  510;  u-riii'i*  :i  tc'>taiii>iuary  co  i.c  I  on  | 
IIm*  hia  ik  pa^'i-  of  a  l.lMi'   liro\i:iry,  ii. 
611;  HT  li»-«  a   I'inul   (*>Hi  oil,  ii.  fill";  if-  ' 
O'-lvfii  trie  Bii*raii<Mt,   li.   514;  •li  li,  ii.  ■ 
514  ;  Ilia  luiriul,  1  .  .')14  ;  liii*  roiiiaiit-  iv- 
iiioved  to  Ili-na  iiula,  il.  014  ;  d  mnterri-il  ' 
and  ronvi'vrii  to  the   ll:iva  .a,  ii.  514  ;  ■ 
t'pltaph,   il.    514;    ohtt'rvat:o::ii    01    h'lt  , 
ch:iracter,  ii.  514;  hii*  riMnaii-8  removed 
with  ^roat  OiTi'Siiony  to  (.'uWa,  iil.  'J91 :  , 
r^-fleotioii«  thureon,  lii.  294;  historical' 
ii'-<>uunt  of  hill  dvHOOiidantii,  ilL  21^  ;  nil  ' 
an  important  lawHuit  relative  tot)u>  hvir-  ; 
Hhip  UH  the  ft'niale  line)  to  the  family  • 
litli-B  and  pmimirty.  ili.  8(i8;  d(*-ldi'<l  in  I 
favor  of  l>on  Nunotii'lvt-ado  rortuiruDo, 
Ul.  309 ;  ou  iiGCounl  of  hia  Uiu-agL*|  iil. 


814 ;  an  accoant  of  hit  UrtbplM&  IH. 
31G  ;  an  iu:r«iunt  of  thr  «l>i|4i  lieuwa.lii. 
3i>4  :  AM  i-xaniliiHtt<Mi  of  hl»  route  lu  iLa 
dn>i  ^oyBf^^  ili.  3M;  the  cllict  of  i:.-e 
trtveU  ol*  Marco  I'lihi  im  bliniuid,iL 
3M  ;  hiM  bflirf  in  the  inia^iury  ii>::i::4 
of  Si.  Bi'iiiiiia-:,  i:i.  403;  aii  aiVouuiof 
till*  I'arlunt  iiurruti\i-«  of  liU  lir*i  n.4 
Hi-coiid  ^oyaiA'l4,  Iil.  45l :  hix  iilcJ^  r>-.> 
tivi*  tit  tlif  pit  nation  of  the  tfrre>lr;il 
parad.iK-,  iii.  442.  3  ;  hi*  will,  111.  444; Lit 
hi;;.::i1uri-.  lii.  46J. 
ColniiiliiH,  I)oa  1>  opt,  chMmct^rof.  i.St!*; 
int  ni?>tu  1  w.th  thv  rtunuiaud  of  ttu'hln;)* 
duriii)*  the  i-xpeditio!!  of  Cuhiuil-w  (■> 
the   iii«i.iutal.,i*  of  C'ibao,  I.  SiG:  m-ule 

iirt-aiilunt  of  tlie  Ju:>t:i,  i.  413 ;  n.'provi't 
Vdr>i  Maruariie  I'ur  hit  irrctfu.'ur:tic«i 
li.  19  ;  the  Ilhlaigo*  fonii  a  furt'oQ 
Ui;aiu>t  hmi  duriu}(  tho  abucuco  of  liii 
hr<»:her.  li.  *Ji) ;  returns  ti>  iKiViia.  iL 
GH;  acinmpirary  forined  a;riinM  Iiim  Ij 
Ko|.i:iii,  ii.  174  :*lefi  in  c«*urnaud  ul  dL 
DmiMiL^t,  duriii^r  the  tour  of  t.'niuiiili'ii*< 
l\  i2\.  )it«  ciMiduct  on  tho  ariival  of 
r>oh:iiliila,  li.  'J71  ;  aefzed  b}'  order  of 
Iioh:idilla,  thrown  l.i  iriHii>,  und  &.>ii:iii<d 
on  1-o.ird  of  a  canivi'l.  ii.  ^1 ;  p*ittlii«tLii 
itiii]iiite  relat'Ve  t(»  .laiiuifca,  ili.  (IT;  »1> 
jMjiiited  tiovi-rnor  of  sjt.  I>onihiLAili- 
•J«»j ;  ref;j-*e?t  to  put  S>>loni:iyi«r  111  i'* 
v>i*:4ini  of  Itiirliiue.),  iii.  £im;  apji-Hiiti 
.Iu:in  (.\-ro  :,  iii.  ':^i5. 

.  D.'ii  I)i>.>:o,  (»>>n  to  ChrlHtopM 

aiipiinti'd  \tik^ev  to  qiieeii  Iftaiklla.  ii* 
luti  ;  em1>arkfl  with  )iii«  father  oa  hii 
wi'tMi'l  eX]H'ditlii:j,  i.  320;  left  in  fhari."« 
of  hift  faiht-r')*  i.-iten'i>t«  In  Spain,  ii.2£i); 
liitf  ingratitude  to  Mendez.  and  falnillv^' 
tio:i  of  111-4  prom-fie,  il.  45U;  hiti  chara^ 
ter.  i  I.  '.".(o ;  cucceedH  to  the  righi^of 
hi«  father,  a«  \lci>myand  Govenuvof 
the  New  Worhi,  iil.  ''Mo  ;  iin;e«  the  tr? 
to  idvo  Iiini  iho!<o  rii;l.t»,  ili.  296;  »m- 
nieiicid  a  iiroceit>*  turainu  thekini;i>^fore 
the  eoiincil  of  thv  liidiea.  iii.  l!9'l;  tbe 
defeiiee  »et  up,  iii.  2f»0 ;  tlic  milt  Wti 
several  vearp>.  iil.  29(1;  l>vco!m-ii  e;iiW- 
onreil  of  lK>fia  Maria  Tolod.»,  ill.  29'' 
a  (lec.i»:on,  In  rvBix-ct  l«i  part  of  fcl* 
c'.a  in,  ra.8i-«  him  to  threat  wcaltb,  ilL 
21*7  ;  marrlen  iKj.la  Mariu,  idcv  to  tL« 
Diiko  of  Alva.  iii.  207;  thmuph  ilil* 
co.niect|i>n  he  ohtaini*  the  dici.itlof  an" 

fiowirrt  e.  j.»yed  by  Xicolas  de  (h'sn^l^^i 
I'.  297  ;  cinliarkA  for  ni!«)iaiil'»^!i.  !''■ 
298;  keepc  up  pri'at  utatc  ili.  298;  ^"^ 
C'lnie^  iinl^roiKHl  with  no:ne  i«f  hi*  ^-'J 
ther'8('nem>eH.iii.299  ;  tho  court  of  rt*?"™ 
audienee  e^'taMished  a»  a  check  up*^'^ 
him,  iii.  299 ;  oppo*e8  the  rc|uirtiiiiic^' 
too,  iii.  3t)ii;  hi«  virtnci*  make  him  nn- 
p«>pu]:ir,  iii.  Snn  ;  iiuhjn{;:iteit  aid  ^'^' 
tlt'«  I  he  ii«'iand  of  t?uha  without  th«»  K';* 
of  a  B  Htrh"  man,  ili.  3f10\  KiV.*  for  Siya'j} 
to  vindicate  hiit  conduct,  ili.  301 :  i*  *»"'' 
received,  ili.  302;  tho  death  of  Fcrdj 
uaud,  Ili.  309  ;  obUin«  a  rocognitaia  (a 
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hto  trnwnoe  of  all  ebargM  agalnit  him 
from  ChiorlM  V.,  lit.  809 ;  miid  haa  hU 
rMat  acknowledged  to  exerolM  the  office 
orVkMroT  aod  foveroor  in  all  place*  dla- 
eoTered  oy  hit  father,  iiL  a08 ;  aalla  for 
St.  Dominffo,  where  he  arnvee,  ill.  803 ; 
difflcnltiee  ne  haa  to  enooanter,  IiL  308 : 
African  alATea,  having  been  introdnced 
•ad  moat  eroelly  aaed,  they  revolt,  lit 
SOS  i  are  aabdaed,  UL  804 ;  ia  acooavd  of 
naorpiog  too  much  power,  ill.  804 ;  rc- 
oeivea  In  oonaeqnence  a  aevere  letter 
ftom  the  council  of  the  Indies,  Hi.  806 ; 
and  la  dealred  to  repair  to  court  to  viii- 
dicata  himself,  iiL  806 ;  sails,  lands,  and 
Mpeara  before  the  court  at  Victoria,  ill. 
806 ;  dears  himself,  ill.  800 ;  prosecutes 
hia  claims,  Hi.  800;  follows  the  cuurt 
flrom  city  to  city,  lii.  806 :  is  attacki>d  by 
a  alow  fever,  lli.  800 :  dies,  iiL  800  :  h£s 
liamily,  iii.  SOO. 

Colvmbaa,Feruando,(son  to  Christopher.) 
aecompaiiles  his  father  on  his  fourth 
Toyagc,  ii.  380;  his  futher*s  encomium 
on  him,  IL  600 ;  embarks  for  Hispaniola 
With  Don  Diego,  ill.  206 ;  an  account  of 
him,  iii.  310  ;  writes  a  history  of  his 
&ther,  iiL  SIL 

■  Tkm  Luis,  (M)n  to  Don  Diego),  proe- 

ceutaa  the  claims  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, ill.  807 ;  compromises  all  claims 
for  two  titles  and  a  pension,  ilL  807 ; 
dlea,  iiL  806. 

Coouungre,  Cacique  of,  his  dwelling,  ill. 
146 ;  advice  of  to  the  Spaniards  on  their 

Soarrel  about  the  gold,  iU.  147 ;  bap- 
8ed  as  Don  Carlos,  Hi.  148 ;  gives  Nu- 
Aes  4000  ounces  of  gold  and  sixty  slaves, 
UL  140 ;  beverage  madefh>m  maize,  dtc., 
UL  146;  prescr\-cd  bodies,  HL  146. 

Commerce,  despotic  influence  of  the 
Bpaniah  crown  in  respect  to,  L  200,  U. 
»1. 

Compaaa,  the,  brought  into  more  general 
Qfee,  i.  37. 

Conception,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  discovery 
of,  i.  174. 

Fort,  erected  by  Colombna,  IL 

82 ;  present  state  of,  11. 18a 

Contradictions,  the  coast  of.  U.  860. 

Convicts  who  had  accompanied  Columbui, 
conduct  of.  In  Hispaniola,  ii.  308. 

Copper  hatcneta  aeon  among  the  Indiana 
of  Onauaca,  ii.  839. 

Coral  found  in  Venumay,  il.  867. 

Cormorants,  large  flights  of,  seen  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  L  446. 

Cofftmel,  Pedro  Fernandez,  sails  for  Hayti 
with  two  ships,  U.  106;  arrives  at  bt. 
Domingo  with  supplies,  ii.  100 ;  is  sent 
to  persuade  Boldaa  to  return  to  his  du- 
ty, il.  loa 

Corral,  Bachelor,  overhears  threats  made 
by  Nioueaa  and  haatena  back  to  Dorien, 
IIL  131;  takea  part  in  the  faction  at 
Darlen,  and  aaaomet  command  with  Pe- 
res, UL  160. 

Correo,  Podro,  a  navigator  of  note,  with 
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whom  Colimibua  beoomee  acquainted, 
L43. 

Cortex,  Hernando,  conduct  of  Fonseca  to, 
iU.4S7. 

Costa  Kica,  Coltunbus  sails  along  the, 
U.868. 

CoUbanama,  Cacique  of  Higuoy,  H.  18; 
massacres  eight  Spanlardif,  ii.  469 ;  Ovan- 
do  marches  against  him,  ii.  460 ;  sues  for 
peace,  U.  470  ;  visits  the  Spauiith  camp, 
U.  470 ;  another  war  ensues,  ii.  471 ;  cru- 
elty  to  his  tribe,  H.  476:  Ukes  shelter 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  large 
cavern,  ii.  477 :  his  rencounter  with  Ju- 
an Loiiez.  ii.  478 ;  is  overpowered  and 
chained,  ii.  479 ;  sent  to  bt.  Domingo 
and  handed,  ii.  480. 

Cotton,  where  flr«t  seen  In  the  western 
hcmiHpbere,  i.  160 ;  seen  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Cuba,  i.  190 ;  tribute  of,  H.  63. 

Cranes,  flocks  of  large,  seen  In  Cuba,  L 
4S9. 

Creation,  ideas  in  respect  to  the,  enter- 
tained oy  the  Ilaytions,  1.  893. 

CrucotUles  found  ut  El  Kctrcte  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nile,  it.  861. 

Cro(»«es  erected  by  Columbus  to  denote 
his  discoveries,  i.  449. 

Crusade  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  pro- 
posed by  Columbus,  il.  316. 

Cruz,  Cabo  de  la,  so  named  by  Colconbtu, 
L427. 

,  Santa,  settled.  Hi.  66. 

Cuba,  island  of,  Coiumlmsheartof,  L  1B0\ 
sails  in  quest  of  it,  i.  182 ;  diHcovery  of, 
1.  182 ;  description  of  its  appearance,  L 
183 ;  hurricanes  seldom  known  in,  L  186 ; 
belief  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  future  state^ 
i.  198  ;  Columbus  revisits  the  coasts  of, 
L  427;  natives  of,  L  430;  Columbus 
coasts  along  the  southern  side,  1.  483: 
natives,  i.  433 ;  subjugated  and  settlea 
by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  HL  802 ;  the 
remains  of  Colimibus  removed  to,  iU. 
291. 

Cubagua,  Islo  of,  discovery  of,  H.  184 ;  na- 
tives, 11. 134 ;  pearl  flshenea  on  the  coast 
of^  esUblished,  lli.  302. 

Cubiga,  a  village  in  Veragua  where  the 
country  of  gold  was  supposed  to  termi- 
nate, ii.  357. 

Cucumbers  first  s^n  in  Hayti,  1.  402. 

Cueybas,  Cacique  of  Cuba,  anecdote  of, 
ilL  95. 

Currency,  principles  on  which  the  sums 
mentione<l  in  this  work  have  been  r^ 
duoed  to  modem  currency,  UL  880. 

D. 

Dances  of  the  Haytiens.  L  897. 

Darien,  gold  taken  at,  lil.  126 ;  name  of, 
changed  to  Santa  Maria,  Hi.  127 :  faction 
at,  ib. ;  Zemaco,  Cacique  of,  lit.  1S6 : 
farther  factions  at,  HI.  188-169,  plot  of 
Zemaco  to  destroy,  HL  166 :  lawyers  not 
admitted  in  the  colony,  HI.  197 ;  If ar- 
tyi*!  aoooont  of,  iU.  108 ;  malady  at,  HL 
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]▼  enter  Into  the  vlewi  of  Colnmbus,  1. 
82 :  they  introduce  him  to  the  arch- 
biBhup  of  Toledo,  i.  82. 

GnatB,  cloud*  of,  seen  by  NuRez  In  hia  ex- 
pedition to  Dobavba,  ill.  211. 

Gold  (Western),  aiecovered  first  In  St. 
Salvador,  1. 109 ;  specimens  of  virgin  ore 
found  in  the  interior  of  Hispaniola,  i. 
365 ;  partlcled  found  in  the  streams,  i. 
383  ;  and  pieces,  i.  386. 

Gold,  of  the  temple,  unxiurod  by  Solomon, 
ili.  60 ;  spuils  found  at  Cartliageiia,  in  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Zonu,  iii.  121 ; 
taken  in  nets,  iii.  121 ;  taken  at  Darieu, 
Ui.  126. 

,  tribute  of,  it  54. 

— —  mine  discovered  In  Hayti.  ii.  76;  a 
solid  mass  of,  which  wcighea  3600  oas- 
tellanoe,  ii.  333;  superstitious  notions  in 
respect  to,  ii.  370;  gathered  IVom  the 
roots  of  the  trees  in  \  eraguay,  U.  378. 

Golden  Castile,  iii.  105. 

Golden  river,  arrival  at,  in  second  voyage, 
I.  340,  381. 

Gods  of  the  Haytiens,  i.  391. 

Goniara,  Fernando  Ix)pez  de,  examination 
of  his  charge  relative  to  a  pilot's  having 
died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  iii.  349. 

Gonzalez,  Juan,  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  escapes,  iii.  271. 

Gorvalan  explores  part  of  the  Interior  of 
Ilispaniola,  1.  366 ;  returns  to  Spain,  i. 
366. 

Gourds  introduced  into  Hayti,  L  402. 

Graoias  a  Dies,  cape  of,  ii.  345. 

,  colony  of,  assigned  to  Ni- 

cucsa,  ill.  62. 

Granada,  discuvorv  of,  Ii.  134. 

Grape-vines,  very  luxuriant,  foand  in  Cu- 
ba, I.  438. 

Greenland,  assertions  relative  to  its  dis- 
covery by  the  Scandinavians,  iiL  356. 

Granada,  surrender  of,  i.  110. 

Guadaloupe,  island  of,  discovered,  i.  824 ; 
houses,  furniture,  A^.  of  the  natives,  i. 
826;  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  i.  828; 
description  of  the  island,  1.  328 ;  Colum- 
bus revisits  it,  Ii.  83;  women  ot^  ii. 
84,85. 

Guacanagari,  Cacique  of  Hispaniola,  sends 
a  me<>Mige  to  Columbus,  i.  217 ;  receives 
the  Spaniards  with  great  courtei^,  i. 
217;  sheds  tears  on  learning  the  ship- 
wreck of  Columbus,  i.  221 ;  his  assist- 
ance, i.  222 ;  and  kindness,  i.  224 ;  invites 
Columbus  to  his  residence,  i.  225 ;  man- 
ners of,  i.  225 ;  hospitality,  i.  233 ;  pro- 
cures a  great  quantltv  of  gold  for  the 
Admiral  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Spain,  1.  SB4 ;  sends  his  cousin  to  greet 
Columbus  on  his  second  arrival,  1.  342 ; 
his  suspicious  conduct  during  the  disas- 
ter at  La  Navidad.  i.  349 ;  visiU  Colum- 
bus*s  ships,  i.  354;  admires  a  eaptive 
Carib  woman,  i.  354,  355 ;  his  flight  into 
the  interior,  i.  856 ;  his  mysterious  con- 
duct continued,  i.  417 ;  ref^^es  to  par- 
Uke  in  the  plan  formM  by  Caonabo,  of 


•xtarmlnatinf  the  8paidards,ILfl;li> 
curs  the  hoatUitv  of  hia  fellow  Osriqac^ 
iL  28 ;  visiU  Coiambua  duiiig  hit  lict 
nesa,  and  informs  him  of  a  league  tend 
against  him,  il.  80 ;  assists  Coluniboi  it 
his  expedition  against  the  Indlaiiiitf  ths 
Vega,li.  47 ;  b  present  at  a  battle, ii.«; 
incurs  the  hatred  of  all  the  Cadqan,  1 
50 ;  is  neverthelMs  compelled  topsyiii- 
bute,  ii.  68 ;  takes  refuge  in  tbc  noan- 
talus  and  dies  in  miseiy,  U.  M;  Ui 
character,  ii.  60. 

Guana,  regarded  with  disgust  hf  ibt 
Siianlards,  L  418 ;  they  oonqoer  tkdr 
prejudice,  11. 156. 

Guanaja,  discoverv  of,  i.  8SB. 

Guaora,  Cacique,  hunted  UkeawOdlMrti 
and  aherwsj^s  hanged,  IL  461 

Guarionex,  Cacique  of  the  royal  VcblH 
16 ;  visits  Columbus, aiid  is  prevaUMM 
to  give  hia  daughter  to  Dief!oCubm,th» 
interpreter,  ii.  32 :  pi>rmita  Colnmbw  is 
build  a  fertn.-as,  Ii.  32;  character  of,tL 
51 ;  submits  to  tht*  domination  of  tki 
Siumiards,  ii.  52 ;  comiwDed  to  pav  trt 
bute,  ii.  52 ;  offers  to  cnliivate  grau.L 
63;   rcfu^ed,  ii.  64:  learns  the  Pucr 
noster,  Ave-Maria,  ^.,  il.  162 ;  rebpsNi 
and  the  cause  of  it,  ii.  1G2 ;  becomes  la- 
censed  at  several  Indians  beinc  bant 
for   destroying  some   images,  ii.  W; 
takes  arms,  iL  163 ;  consplrea  to  aanul- 
nate  the  Spaniards,  il.  168 ;  la  aelaed,  & 
166 ;  la  pardoned,  ii.  166 ;  enters  into  a 
conspiracy   with    Roldan   aninat  Ike 
Adefantaao,  11. 102 ;  pnta  a  Caciqee  to 
death,  ii.  192 :  (Ilea  to  the  monntaliMof 
Ciguay,  il.  102 ;  is  curopellcd  to  rrtlia 
into  the  most  deaolate  Placea,  11.  It6 ;  ii 
eelzed  and  taken  in  chalna  to  Fort  Ca- 
cepllon,  ii.  200 ;  loat  in  a  hurricane,  I. 
337. 

Guatiquana,  a  Cacique  of  Hayti,  nuts  tn 
Spantarda  to  death,  and  aeta  ore  to  a 
houae,  ii.  24. 

Gncrra  (Christoval),  expedition  of,  111.  M; 
hinds  at  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  iii.  86 ;  firM« 
with  the  Caribs,  Ui.  85 :  visit*  Mariptflta. 
iiU  36  -  returns  to  Sfmln,  ill.  88;  irapria- 
oned,  iii.  38. 

Guerrero,  Gonzalo,  taken  priaooer  a»4 
marries  an  Ir.dlan  prinoeas,  UI.  W\ 
adopta  the  cuatoms  ox  the  Indiana,  aM 
is  tattooed,  ill.  240. 

Guevara,  I>on  Hernando  de,  fUls  la  lew 
with  Ilignamota,  II.  261 ;  Is  seised  in  tbs 
dwelline  of  Anacaona,  lU  252;  andaei4 
to  San  I)omlngt>,  IL  258. 

Gulf  stream,  il.  136. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  condnet  after  tbs 
departure  of  Colnmbna,  1. 847 ;  death  o(^ 
L848. 


Hamnea,  used  by  the  nattree  of  ExoMS 

1. 176. 
Hanoo,  remarka  on  the  Pattphia  of^  UL  MI 
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tttempt  to  MMMtnate  him,  1.  M ;  take* 
Malttfca,  I.  98;  formt  an  alliance  with 
Ueury  VlL  of  Kngland,  I.  90 ;  one  of 
the  rival  kings  of  Qranada  •urrenden 
his  protoiuiona,  1. 100 ;  receives  a  mes- 
aage  ftom  tho  toldan  of  Egj-pt,  1. 100  > 
hia  menage  to  Otdmnbna  on  learuing 
the  nnfavurable  deciitou  of  the  coimcil, 
L  lOA ;  refers  his  plan  to  persons  of  oou- 
fldeuoe,  L  112 ;  his  reluctance  to  the  plan 
alter  tha  queen  has  coniiented.  1.  il7 ; 
his  joy  on  learning  the  sacc«s«  of  Col  um- 
bos, L  281 ;  his  reception  of  him,  i.  2^1, 
283;  Mvpares  a  second  expedition,  i. 
297 ;  nia  negotiations  with  John  II.  in 
respect  to  ue  new  discoveries.  1.  804 ; 
listens  to  theohai^ges  against  CoiumbuA, 
il.  61 :  his  conduct,  li.  61 ;  his  reception 
of  Coinmbns  on  his  second  rctorn,  it.  04 : 
lava  the  foundation  of  the  power  or 
Cnarlea  V..  li.  94 ;  promises  Columbus 
to  famish  him  with  ships  for  a  third 
▼oyage,  il.  94;  diitappoln^  that  his 
iMWly  discovered  possessions  have  not 
become  a  source  of  pruflt,  11.  200;  as- 
■aultcd  by  tho  claniurs  of  ruffians  who 
had  returned  fh>m  Illspaniola,  11.  261 ; 
hla  ingratitude  to  Columbus  becomes 
evident,  11.  262:  listens  to  the  rebels  who 
had  been  permitted  tu  return  to  Bpain, 
II.  988;  sends  out  a  commlseion  to  in- 
onira  mto  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  ii. 
liSA:  reproliatea  the  conduct  pursued 
agamst  Columbtu,  and  invites  him  to 
court,  tL  284 :  promises  to  restore  him 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  ii.  295 ; 
hla  Jealousy  awakenea  at  the  disooverlea 
of  ibe  Kn^lish  and  Portuguese,  ii.  304  ; 
his  Ingratitude  to  Columbus.  II.  805; 
Mstona  to  the  protect  of  Columous  fbr  a 
Irarth  voyage,  11.  822 ;  his  insratitude 
more  evinced  on  the  return  of  (^lumbus 
ftom  his  \BMt  voyage,  li.  496,  605,  608  ; 
erect*  a  monument  over  Columbus,  il. 
U4 ;  cupidity  of,  111.  00 ;  fovors  the  pro- 
jecu  ofboth  Niouesa  and  OJeda,  lii.  62 ; 
reoelTes  Cayzedo  and  Colmenares,  lit 
194 ;  <»dcrs  an  expedition  to  scour  the 
Islands  of  the  Caribs,  lii.  284 ;  his  con- 
duct to  Don  Diego,  Columbus's  son,  lii. 
297 ;  consents  that  Don  Diego  should 
commence  a  process  aealnst  him  before 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  ill.  296 ;  the 
defence  set  up,  ill.  296;  separates  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  Into  two  great  prov- 
inces, ili.  299 ;  death,  lii.  808. 

Femandex,  Garcia,  physician  of  Palos,  his 
account  of  Columbus  at  tho  gate  of  the 
coavont  on  his  Arst  arrival  in  Spain,  1. 
105, 100, 107  ;  testimony  of,  relative  to 
Pinxon,  liL  848. 

Ferrer,  Javrae,  an  eminent  lapidary,  sub- 
stance of  his  letter  to  Colnmbus,  ii.  320. 

Festival,  relfgious,  of  a  Uaytien  Cacique, 
description  of,  1.  887. 

Fcven.  the  aborlglnea*  mode  of  treating, 

FUsco,  Barthfdomew,  tmbarkt  with  Heo- 


dex  from  Jamaica  to  Hlspanlola.  II.  413 ; 
attends  the  last  moments  of  Colimibiu^ 
11.  614. 

Fish,  curious,  i.  469. 

Fishing,  curious  method  of,  1. 430. 

Florida  dli>covereU,  lii.  281. 

Fonseca,  Juan  UoUriguez  do,  appointed 
superintendent  of  Indian  amilr«,  L  297  ; 
hid  character,  I.  297 ;  his  diflerence  with 
Columbus,  i.  814;  impcdtrs  the  affairs 
of  Columbus,  ii.  106 ;  writes  a  coid  let- 
ter to  Columbus,  by  order  of  the  sover- 
eigns, ii.  228 ;  fthows  Columbu»*s  letter 
to  Alonzo  do  OJeda,  ii.  239;  his  base- 
ness fully  displayed,  11.  240;  supposed 
to  hav3  instigntcu  the  violent  measures 
of  Bobadilla,  Ii.  287 ;  throws  impedi- 
ments In  the  way  of  Columbus's  fourth 
voysge,  Ii.  325 ;  recommends  the  project 
of  OJeda  to  Ferdinand,  ili.  62  ;  supposed 
to  have  been  tho  cause  of  Ovando's  dis- 
grace, lii.  298 ;  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
establishes  a  court,  called  tho  Royal 
Audience,  ili.  300 ;  becomes  interested 
in  continuing  the  slave  trade,  ili.  416; 
his  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  iiJ.  416 ;  an 
account  of,  liL  434;  character  of,  ill. 
435 ;  his  conduct  to  Cortex,  ill.  436 ;  ac- 
cused of  haviiig  fomented  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  Cortez,  lii.  437. 

Fountain  of  pure  water  In  the  sea,  Ii.  439. 

Fountain,  rejuvenating  waters  of  a,  at 
Bimlnl,  111.  278. 

Franciscans,  the  order  first  Introduced 
into  tho  New  World,  11.  311. 

Friars,  Jeronlmite.  sent  to  the  colonies  to 
remedv  abuses,  III.  236. 

Fucfiro,  acl,  Island  of,  seen  by  Columbus, 
ii.  116. 

Fulvia,  reveals  the  plot  of  Zemaoa  to  Nu- 
Aex,  ilL  166. 

G. 

Cklleys,  Venetian,  capture  of,  by  Colombo 
tho  younger.  III.  327. 

Gama,  Vasquex  de,  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  opens  a  new  road  for 
tho  trade  of  the  East,  i.  3,  ii.  801. 

Garabito,  Andres,  sent  by  Nuuezto  Cuba, 
to  enlist  men  for  an  expedition,  iii.  208 ; 
arrives  fh>m.  Iii.  216;  sent  to  Aola  to 
reconnoitre,  iii.  234;  his  difficulty  with 
NufSex,  iii,  234  ;  seixure  of,  iii.  235 ;  trial 
of,  111.  242 ;  set  at  liberty.  111.  242. 

Garcia,  do  Isarrantcs,  his  conduct  during 
tho  conspiracy  of  Koldan,  Ii.  180. 

Gardens,  the,  coast  so  called,  IL  127. 

King's  islands,  I.  201. 

Queen^s,  islanas  of,  I.  228. 

-the  nesperlan,  observations  In  re 

spect  to.  Hi.  439. 

Gato  I*aulo,  a  si)ecles  of  monkey,  il.  133. 

Genoa,  Colimibus  shows  great  respect  to, 
11.  lOL 

Gentlemen,  the  vmam  of,  a  road  so  called, 
i.  378. 

GeraldlnL  Alexandria  and  Antonio,  warm* 
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ly  enter  into  the  vlewi  of  Columbuft,  1. 
(tt ;  they  Introduce  him  to  the  arch- 
biiihi>iiofToU'<lu,  1.  82. 

Gnatii,  climdi*  of,  •wn  by  Nuflez  la  hie  cz- 
IH'illiitin  to  lK>kivba,  lii.  211. 

tinitl  OVei'teni),  aiei>o\i-nil  firet  In  Bt. 
Halv.idor,  i.  10V;  H|H.*cimeue  of  virgin  ore 
found  in  the  Intorior  uf  IIiep:iniola,  I. 
Siio ;  pnrticteii  found  in  the  streanie,  i. 
»}»;{ ;  and  plMif.  i.  386. 

Gul>i,«if  the  tcnipU',  VMCurt'd  by  Soloinon, 
iii.  GO ;  iiihuU  found  ai  Cart  liat^Mia,  in  the 
niouniul:i0  and  river*  of  Z<-nu,  iil.  121 ; 
tak«>u  in  net*.  Hi.  121 ;  taken  at  Darleu, 
Hi.  IJA. 

- — .tribute of,  11.  M. 

— —  mine  di»i-<ivt'rcd  in  Haytt.  11.  76;  a 
Milid  lu.-WA  of,  which  weighed  3o00  eaa- 
lellanna,  il.  333;  «uper»tltiouii  nolKin*  in 
n'iiiH>ct  to,  ii.  370;  ipithervd  from  the 
nxitfl  of  the  tree*  lii  Vcraguay,  it.  378. 

Cloldeii  Caitilc.  iil.  195. 

Uolilon  rlvor,  arrival  at,  in  eecoiid  Toyage, 
i.  340.  381. 

Go<lii  i>f  the  Ilaytienii,  i.  391. 

Uoiiiaro,  Fernaiidi>  lAi|iex  de,  examination 
of  liie  charge  relative  to  a  pilot's  having 
ditnl  in  the  houM  of  i^olumbua,  iii.  349. 

G.Mi/.ilfZ,  Juan,  .tttackcd  by  the  Indian* 
.ijid  ci^capo*,  iii.  271. 

Gorvulan  eii-Iort'i»  uart  of  the  Interior  of 
lliopaniola,  i.  360;  n>turii«  to  S]»ain,  i. 
3(.«6. 

GounU  introduced  Into  Ilaytl,  t.  402. 

Gmciati  .1  I)ioe,  cane  of,  ii.  345. 

,  colony  of,  aaeigned  to  Ni- 

cucKi,  iii.  62. 

Graii.ida,  dii«ci>vory  of,  H,  134. 

GraiK'-viiu>ii,  very  luxuriant,  found  In  Co- 
hx,  i.  438. 

Gnvnl.iml,  aiieertions  relative  to  it*  dis- 
covery by  the  Scandinavian^  liL  366. 

Gr.inndA,  f>urrendor  of,  i.  110. 

Gua«l:iIoupe,  i»Iund  of,  dificovercd,  1.  324; 
hoiiM-n,  furniture,  4c.  of  the  n.itives  I. 
3'26 ;  fuppoeod  to  be  cannil^ls,  i.  328 ; 
desicrlption  of  the  ivlanil,  1.  328 ;  Colum- 
line  revisits  it,  ii.  83;  women  of,  11. 
84,86. 

Guacan:uEari,  Cacique  of  Tlispaniola,  sends 
a  rac#Nige  to  Ccrfumbns,  i.  217 ;  receive* 
the  Spanianl*  «ith  irrent  courtpi>y,  1. 
217;  Kheds  tears  on  learning  the  ship- 
wreck i>f  Columbus,  i.  221 ;  hi*  arairt- 
ancis  i.  222 ;  and  klr.dTir*^  i.  224 ;  invites 
Columbus  to  his  residence,  1.  226 ;  man- 
ner* off  i.  226 ;  hoepitulity,  I.  233 ;  pro- 
Clin**  a  invat  quantitv  of  gold  for  the 
Admiral  previous  to  Id*  departure  for 
8pain,  i.  234 ;  M»nils  hi»  cou»in  to  greet 
Columbus  o;i  his  MH^nd  arrival,  1.  342 ; 
his  Kuopicious  ciMiduct  during  the  disas- 
ter at  I A  XavMail,  1.  349  -  visits  Colum- 
bns**  ships,  i.  864 ;  admin«  a  captive 
Carib  woman,  1.  364.  366 ;  his  flight  Into 
the  Interior,  i.  866 ;  his  mysterious  con- 
duct continnetl,  1.  417;  refa<«e*  to  par- 
Uke  in  the  plan  formed  by  Caonabo,  of 


•zterminatlni  the  Spaniards,  IL  28;  In. 
cnr*  the  hostility  of  his  fellow  Caclqtm, 
it  28 ;  visit*  Coiumbua  during  his  siekr 
nesa,  and  informs  him  of  a  league  fonned 
against  him,  U.  80 ;  assists  Columbus  in 
hi*  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  ths 
Vega,  ii.  47 ;  is  present  at  a  battle,  ii.4»; 
incur*  the  liatrcd  of  all  the  Caciqocs,  iL 
60 ;  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  {lay  tri- 
bute, 11.  68 ;  take*  refuge  in  the  niouii- 
tains  and  die*  in  misery,  ii.  60;  Us 
character,  ii.  60. 

Gnana,  regarded  with  ^sgust  by  ths 
tiltaiilards,  1.  418;  they  conquer  thdr 
prejudice,  il.  166. 

Guani^i^,  discovery  of,  i.  880. 

Guaora,  Cacique,  huLted  like  a  wild  bant, 
and  afterward*  hanged,  11.  466w 

Guarlonex,  Cacique  of  the  royal  yega.tL 
16;  visits  Columbu*,aiid  la  prcvaifedoa 
to  give  his  daughter  to  Diejro  C01fm,ths 
Interpreter,  ii.  32 :  pi>rmita  Ciilumbos  is 
build  a  fertress,  ti.  82;  character  of.fi. 
61 ;  submit*  to  the  domination  of  ths 
Hpaniard*,  11.  62 ;  comyielled  to  pay  tri- 
bute, 11.  62 ;  otTers  to  cultivate  grain,  iL 
63 ;  refu»ed,  ii.  64 ;  leanm  the  Palc^ 
noster.  Ave-lluria,  dec,  ii.  162 ;  relapses, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  ii.  1G2 ;  becomes  In* 
censed  at  several  Indian*  being  borat 
for  destroying  some  images,  ii.  181; 
take*  arms,  iL  163 ;  ci>npplre«  to  nisTJ 
nate  the  Si>aniari]s,  11.  163 ;  is  aeiaed,  IL 
1G6 ;  is  pardoi:ed,  il.  166 ;  enters  into  • 
co:*.(>plracy  with  RoMan  agaiDst  tks 
Adefantado,  ii.  192 :  puts  a  Caciqne  to 
death,  ii.  102;  flies  to  the  mountains  of 
Ciguay,  ii.  192;  1*  cou:pclk-d  to  retln 
into  the  niotit  desolate  nfacc-s,  II.  106:  b 
seized  and  taken  in  chains  to  Fort  CW 
ccption,  iL  200 ;  lost  in  a  hurricane,  fi. 
837. 

Guatiqnana,  a  Cacioue  of  Ilayti,  not*  tfi 
Spaniards  to  deatn,  and  aeta  dre  to  a 
house,  ii.  24. 

Guerra  (Christoval),  expedition  of,  liL  81; 
hinds  at  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  lii.  85 ;  ^^ 
with  the  Caribs, iii. 36 ;  xMt*.  Margaiits, 
liL  36 ;  returns  to  8p:dn,  ill.  3S ;  impris- 
oned, iii.  38. 

Guerrero,  Gonzalo,  taken  prieoncr  wni 
marries  an  It.dian  princess,  Hi.  911] 
adopts  the  custom*  or  the  Indians,  sm 
U  t.ittoocd,  iii.  249. 

Goevam,  Don  Hernando  de,  fnlls  in  loft 
with  llignnmota.  11. 261 ;  is  iseized  in  ths 
d Weill ne  of  Anacanra,  IL  262 ;  and  sOt 
to  Ban  Domingo,  IL  263. 

Gulf  stream,  ii.  136. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  conduct  after  tbs 
departure  of  Columbus,  i.  847  :  death  ot 
L848.  .  --• 

H. 

Hamaes,  used  by  the  natirea  of  T  ii 

1. 176. 
Hanno,  remarks  on  the  Perlploa  of,  HL  Wl 
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Rtfo,  Bttnaldo  de,  bfi  erldenee  relatiTe 
to  the  discovery  of  the  ooMt  of  Parla  by 
Culnmbiis,  111.  MO. 

Harpice,  Men  uear  Dobmyba.  111.  211. 

Uatcb«ta  of  Irooi  udd  to  be  foiiod  at  Gna- 
daloape,  il.  84. 

Hawk'e  belle,  delight  of  the  Haytiens  on 
wearing,  1.  226,  228. 

Hayna,  intnee  of,  dlMxnrered,  li.  76. 

Uvury,  prince  of  Portugal,  pr(^rM  of 
diecovery  under,  1. 82 ;  account  of,  i.  83 ; 
coneidera  Africa  to  be  clreumnavigable, 
1.  84 ;  conceives  the  Idea  of  turning  the 
trade  of  the  Eaat,  1. 86 ;  e«tabliahee  a  na- 
val collm  at  Bogretj  L  86 ;  death,  L  88. 

Beiiry  VII.  of  England,  writes  a  favorable 
letter  to  Colnmbus,  1.  W. 

Herbs,  Kuropean^utroduced  in  Hispanio- 

Herrera,  Antonio  de,  a  short  account  of 
hb  Ufe  and  writings,  ill.  432 ;  Vossius's 
euloglum  on.  111.  4^ 

Herrera,  Don  Lepo  do,  his  m^fMlon  to  the 
eonrt  of  Lisbon,  1.  806. 

Hayti  (se«  Hlspanlola),  discovery  of,  i. 

Haytiens,  description  of  their  manners, 
enatoms,  religion.  Ac,  1. 890 ;  their  char- 
acter, i.  880;  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Vega,  li.  48-62 ;  subjugated,  11.  61, 
tS ',  a  tribute  imposed  upon  them,  11. 63 ; 
their  despair,  11.  66  ;  they  enter  into  an 
aaaoelation  to  destroy  the  crops,  il.  66 ; 
the  evils  fall  upon  theroselves,  li.  67. 

Hidalgos,  compelled  at  Hayti  to  share  the 
eommon  labors  of  the  settlement,  1. 406 ; 
ehsracter  of  the,  1.  406 ;  form  a  faction 
•gainst  Diego  Col umbuii,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  brother,  il.  20. 

Hlgnamota,  dau^tcr  of  Caosabo,  falls  in 
love  with  Don  Hernando  de  Guevara,  11. 
SSL 

Hignanama,  a  female  Cacique,  hanged  by 
cwder  of  Ovando,  il.  470. 

Hlguev.  domain  of,  li.  17 ;  character  of  Its 
Inhabitants,  11.  18 ;  Ovando's  wnr  with 
the  natives,  11.  468 ;  martial  character  <»f 
the  people,  11.  468;  multitudes  of  them 
destroyed,  li.  469 ;  sue  for  peace,  li.  470 ; 
again  revolt,  li.  471 ;  and  slaughter  their 
tyrants,  11. 471 ;  situation  of  their  towns, 
if.  471:  are  defeated  and  comi>e)led  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  futneesev,  il. 
474 ;  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  il.  476. 

Hipparchus,  error  of,  in  resT>ect  of  Aflrica 
and  India,  ill.  863. 

Hlspanlola,  diecovery  of,  f.  206 ;  cause  of 
its  being  BO  called,!.  207 ;  description  of 
the  inhabitants,  1.  208 ;  of  the  couiitr>', 
1.  213 ;  tnuis.actions  ^ith  the  natives,  i. 
234 ;  form  of  government,  1.  226  ;  nlnrm 
ereated  bv  a  dlsrharg^  of  cannon,  1.  227 ; 
general  descrintion  of,  1.  390-400:  do 
mains  Into  which  It  was  dlvide<l.  i».  10; 
made  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World, 
li.  16 ;  thought  to  have  been  the  ancient 
(h>hir,  11. 70 ;  an  account  of  the  numbers 
m  the  natives  who  periihed,  victims  to 


the  avarice  of  the  whites,  li.  468 ;  ceded 
to  the  French,  ill.  201. 

Honduras,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, 11.  342 ;  inhabitanU,  11.  843. 

Honey  and  wax  found  at  Guadaloupe,  i. 
830, 11.  83. 

Horses,  fear  of  the  Haytiens  of,  1. 408, 412 : 
terror  inspired  by  thi-m  at  the  battle  of 
the  Vega,  li.  49 ;  a  nmarkable  one  whidi 
moved  in  curvets  to  the  music  of  a  viol, 
11.  462;  killrd  and  salted  for  sea  stores, 
iii.  120 ;  a  horse  drawn  into  thf  river  by 
an  alligator,  ill.  81. 

Houses  built  In  the  trees,  ill.  16& 

Uuelva,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de,  the  pilot,  fa- 
bled to  have  died  in  the  house  of  Colum- 
bus, iii.  840. 

Huerta,  La,  delightftil  island  of,  li.  847 ; 
inhabitants  of,  ii.  847. 

Humboldt,  his  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  1. 
434 ;  account  of  the  route  of  Columbus, 
iii.  880. 

Hurtado,  Bartolome,  dleanter  of,  at  the 
Black  River,  lit.  166 ;  »ent  to  take  the 

glace  of  Nuficz,  in  the  expedition  to  the 
outh  Beas,  ill.  2G9. 
Hurricanes,  seldom  known  In  Cuba,  1. 186; 
a  violent  one  in  Hsyti,  li.  73 :  reflections 
of  the  Haytiens  previous  to  it,  il.  74 ;  se- 
vere one  at  Dobayba,  ill.  212. 


Iceland,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  visit- 
ed, i.  61 ;  assertions  relative  to  Its  dis* 
cover>'  by  the  Scandinavians,  ill.  866. 

Impressment  resorted  to  on  Columbus's 
third  voyage,  11. 104. 

Indians,  six  taken  from  the  New  Worid  ; 
arrival  of  in  Spain,  1.  268  ;  are  baptizid, 
1.  301 ;  killed  bv  a  foraging  party,  ill.  64; 
cabins  set  on  fire  by  the  Snanluds,  fe- 
males captured,  111.  64 ;  100  captured, 
and  sent  to  Hlspanlola  to  be  void,  iii.  64 ; 
70  made  captives,  ill.  74 ;  Spaniards  at- 
tacked by,  ili.  74;  ambuscade  of,  iii.  82; 
dances  of.  In  honor  of  the  Vlrarin,  ill.  96 ; 
captives  sold  as  iflnves  by  l«icuesa,  Hi. 
132 ;  pref<er\-ed  bodies  at  Comagre,  ill. 
140 ;  ordered  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
bloodhuundp,  iii.  167  ;  the  Pun  sup]^osed 
to  bo  worshipped  by,  111.  180 ;  praxer  of 
a  Cacique,  ill.  186  :  an  Indian  of  Jamai- 
ca desires  Columbus  to  take  him  to 
Spain,  1.  426. 

Iron,  a  pan  of,  seen  at  Guadaloupe,  1. 320. 

IfMibella,  discovery  of  the  island  of,  1.  276. 

,  princess,  marriage  of,  with  the 

heir  apparent  of  Portugal,  i.  102. 

-,  queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 


character  of,  1.  78 ;  engagements  of,  on 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  In  Spain,  1.  81 : 
repairs  to  the  sent  of  war  in  Granada,  i. 
81 ;  thence  to  G.nllicla  and  Salamanca, 
1.  82:  an  attempt  to  assaMinato  her,  1. 
08 ;  Columbus  recommended  to  her  by 
the  marchioness  of  Moya,  1.  96/   her 
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the  diMCovery  of  the  coaat  of  P«rU  by 
Columbus,  ill.  340. 

Muthcr  uf-jH-arl  found  on  the  coast  of 
Paria,  ii.  1*28. 

.^oxica,  Adrian  de,  conspiracy  of,  11.  348 : 
uieditatetf  the  death  of  ihe  Admiral  auu 
of  KoMun,  li.  254 ;  i«  tvit/fd.  ib. ;  and 
llun^  headlong  from  the  battlements  of 
Fort  Conception,  li.  2&6. 

j!>i.oya,  marchioi.esD  of,  becomes  a  friend 
to  Coluuibu*,  1.  96 ;  and  recommends  his 
suit  to  the  (lucen,  ib. ;  uIm>,  100-115. 

'Mulata*.  Island  of,  discovered,  li.  400. 

Hulci(,  tlif  em]iloyinent  of.  under  the  sad- 
dle prohibited  in  Spain,  11.  502. 

Music  uf  the  Haylieiis,  1.  387. 

Musicians  sent  to  Uayti  to  enliven  the 
spirits  of  the  colony,  11. 107. 

N. 

j>rameft,  ezchaniring,  an  Indian  league  of 
fhuernlty,  ii.  470. 

Ka\  arreto,  his  opinion  relative  to  the  island 
first  di8co\ercu  by  Columbus,  iil.  868. 

.  avasa,  island  of,  11.  430 :  fountain  near, 
ii.  438. 

.  avidad,  La,  or  the  Nativitv,  construction 
of  the  fortress  of,  1.  237  ;  disasters  at  the 
fortresi*,  i.  342-345 ;  abandoned  by  Co- 
lumbu»,  1.  357. 

'^  eeUle  varies  a  whole  point,  1L  140;  Co- 
lumbus's speculation  in  respect  to,  ii. 
142. 

Negroes  of  Africa  introduced  into  Hls- 
paiiioia,  iil.  303 ;  their  first  revolt,  ib. 

Negotiations,  diplomatic,  between  the 
courts  of  Bpain  and  Portugal,  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  discoveries,  1.  304. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relative  to  the 
discovery  of,  by  the  Scandinavians,  iil. 
.857. 

JNicholas,  Pt.,  harbor  of;  i.  208. 

^  icu(>sa,  Diego  do,  rival  of  Ofeda  at  the 
couri  of  Ferdinand,  ill.  62;  character  of, 
III.  63  ;  Gracios  k  T>ios  assigne<I  to  him 
by  Fer(iinan(l,iil.  63  ;  captures  100  slaves 
and  sends  them  tolllspaniola  to  l«o  sold 
ill  64 ;  feud  with  Oje<l:i,  iii.  64  ;  e>-ades 
the  offer  of  Ojeda  to  settlo  by  comlmt, 
iil.  64  ;  harassed  by  duns,  Hi.  68:  arrested, 
iii.  60 ;  relieved  by  a  stranger,  iii.  68 ;  ar- 
rives At  coast  of  Carihat.'enn,  iil.  76 ;  re- 
conciled with  Oieda,  Hi.  78:  destroys 
Oarihagena,  ill.  79;  sails  for  the  Oulf  of 
Uraba,  III.  81 ;  arrives  off  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  IH,  102 :  vessel  grounded,  iii. 
108 ;  hardsliins  oi  crew,  ill.  104 ;  page 
killed  by  an  Indian,  Hi.  104  ;  on  a  deso- 
late Island,  Hi.  108  ;  causes  Olano  to  be 
seized,  iil.  110 ;  300 of  his  armament  who 
loft  with  him  on  the  expedition  have 
perished,  HI.  110 :  sufferings  of  his  men 
on  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  Hi.  Ill ; 
rcarhes  Puerto  nello— takes  possession 
of  Puerto  de  Ra«ttmlentos,  ill.  113 ;  sent 
for  to  govern  I>arien.  Hi.  131  ;  his  threats, 
liL  131 ;  slaves  sold  by,  ill.  182 ;  appears 


off  Darten,  tlL  184 ;  thrHteoed  with  vis. 
lenoe  if  he  should  IsimL  id.  134;  Iui4l 
liL  134;  aets  aail  for  llispauiob,  od 
never  heard  of  after.  Hi.  136 ;  aniou^ 
governor  of  Oofclen  Castile,  liL  M. 

Nl&o,  Pedro  Aloosaaailsfor  IIafii,iL»; 
arrives  at  Cadis  from  Hlspamols,  witk 
a  number  of  ludian  prisooen,  ILM :  n- 
peditlou  of,  iii.  81 :  Unds  at  the  Oilf  gf 
Paria,  Hi.  85 :  fights  with  the  Csribi, 
iii.  35  ;  visits  Margarita,  iii.  86 ;  rKam 
to  Bpain,  lit  38 ;  imprisoned,  til.  ai 

Nombrv  de  DkM,  ill.  113. 

Noya,  Joan  de,  his  escape  by  diviig,  & 

Nuhez,  Vasco,  remains  at  the  IsthnniS|fiL 
112  ;  character  of,  HI.  114 ;  advice  to  Ei- 
ciso.  iii.  126 ;  takes  part  in  the  fktfcntf 
Parien,  ilL  127 ;  Nicnesa  is  thtesifMi 
with  violence  if  he  shoald  land,  lU.  IM ; 
lnterpo»es  between  the  people  sBd  KId- 
nesa,  iii.  134;  visits  the  Cacloae  Canti^ 
his  humanity  vields  to  the  addrvasef  tbs 
Indians,  ill.  143 :  marries  the  dsuslrtir 
of  Careta,  Iii.  144 ;  ln\-ade*  the  terrts- 
rlea  of  Ponea.  HI.  144  ;  receirrs  tffH 
fhrau  the  Cactqoe  Comargrs,  ill  141; 
sends  Valdivia  to  HisivantolafiorTroci- 
sloi.s,  IH.  148 ;  expedition  of,  to  the  foM* 
en  temple  of  I)oi>ayba,  iil.  148 1  rtfoni 
to  Uraba,  iil.  152;  to  Darien.  Iii.  IM; 
discovers  the  riot  of  Zamaco.  M.  IM; 
surprises  the  Indians,  iii.  157 ;  fartioa 
dire<'ted  against,  iii.  160  ;  Li*  emidart, 
iii.  161 ;  is  recalled,  iii.  161 ;  made  Cap- 
tain General  of  the  colony,  iil.  1(8;  ?•• 
ceives  unfa\'orabIe  news  fhim  Spshi,  IH. 
162 :  account  of  his  expedition  to  iU 
Pacific,  iii.  164 ;  his  cruelty  to  the  In- 
dians, iil.  167 ;  discovers  the  Pneiflc,  BL 
168 ;  erects  a  cross,  ill.  171 ;  takes  pM- 
sesaion,  iil.  175;  adventures  on  theW 
ders,  111.  177-S;  veitures  oat  in  caDoe^ 
Hi.  177  ;  difliculties  occur.  Hi.  179  ;  tak 
abundance  of  pearls,  iii.  178 ;  sulTrrisfi 
ofj  HI.  187  ;  gold  brought  to  him  iutrad 
of  i)n>vislons,  ill.  187  ;  strntagem  oC 
against  Tubanama,  iii.  188 -^  the  Csriqcs 
n>fuses  to  discover  the  mines,  til.  IM: 
s(>arches  the  rivers  for  gt>Id,  id.  It*;  » 
taken  sick,  iii.  180;  his  charartir.  iii. 
102  :  writes  letters  to  tl  e  king,  UU  W, 
Senas  a  messei  giT  to  Spain  tu  d<  It  sd 
him.  iil.  183 ;  finds  an  advocate  in  Zs- 
mualo,  iii.  183;  is  superseded  by  I^svils, 
ill.  103 ;  ordered  to  be  derosed,  ii'.  19i ; 
the  news  of  his  disct>veries  reeciied  in 
Englar  d,  HI.  188  :  considered  a  woi11i]r 
sncressor  of  Columbus,  Hi.  188 ;  jodic'al 
inaulrv  concerning,  iii.  206 :  second  ri- 
peaitlon  to  Dobayba,  Hi.  210 ;  made  Ad> 
elantado  of  the  Fouth  t<ea  and  goviflwr 
of  Panama  ard  Coyha,  Hi.  214  ;  if  iis- 
priFconed,  iii.  217  ;  offered  the  dangfiter 
of  Pavlla  In  marriage.  Hi.  226:  trsas- 
ports  ships  across  the  Isthmus,  lit  29; 
cruise  of,  on  the  Pacific,  IH.  282 :  flndi 
whales  in  great  numbers,  IIL  SS3 ;  Uadi 
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ICaeham,  hia  difoovery  of  ICadelra,  i.  82  *, 

•o  aoooant  of  hl«  adTentoret,  Hi.  412. 
liaitoira,  an  aoconiit  of  the  discovery  of 

the  Island  of,  ill.  411. 
Magellan,  «)«ctr1c«l  lights  seen  during  his 

voyage  ou  the  masts  of  »hlp«»,  i.  322. 
liaguaiia,  domaiu  of,  an  account  of,  IL  16. 
Mahogany,  canoes  made  of,  i.  425. 
Maize,  cultivated  in  Uayti,  I.  3M. 
Maladies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Uuytl,  1.  8fiO, 

404. 
Malaga,  siege  and  capture  of,  1.  M,  96. 
Malilooado,  Don  Alonzo,  apuoinied  AI* 

guazil-mnyor  in  the  place  ox  Uoldan,  in 

Xlispaniohi.  ii.  818. 
m  ,  Melehor,  visits  Guacanagari,  1. 

gfiO ;  proceeds  alui*g  the  coast,  L  867, 358. 
Maite-Brun,  his  ooo^oture  relative  to  Co- 

Inmbos  ooiisidered,  iii.  861. 
Manuorlgin  of,  accoruiiig  to  the  Haytiens, 

Mtngrure  trees.  Iii.  77;  OJeda  seeks  reftige 
Imn  the  Indians  in  one,  iii.  77. 

Manicftotez,  suoceeds  Caonaho,  iL  45; 
oommauds  in  a  hattle,  ii.  48:  is  coii- 
qa<>red  and  sues  for  peace,  ii.  62 ;  com- 
pelled to  pay  half  a  calabash  of  gold 
erery  three  months,  ii  68 ;  assembly  of 
the  Caoiqoca  at  his  house  to  prefer  com- 
plaints against  Columbus,  ii.  72. 

Maadeville,  Sir  John,  a  short  account  of 
his  travels,  ill.  808;  held  In  great  au- 
thority by  Columbus,  ill.  880. 

Mangi>n,  a  province  of  Cuba,  1.  482. 

Map,  Paulo  Toscanelli^s,  uiwd  by  Colum- 
bus on  his  first  voyage,  i.  60. 

Maps.  A  great  improvement  made  in,  1.  42. 

II  arbie,  masses  of^  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  i.  884. 

Marcnlini,  his  account  of  Eatotiland  and 
Drogeo,  til.  860. 

Margarita,  island  of,  11. 184. 

«— — -  of  Austria,  her  nuptials  with 
prince  Juan,  ii.  98. 

Margarita,  Pedro,  rucommended  to  a  com- 
mand by  Columbus,  i.  867 ;  made  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
i.  388 ;  sends  an  account  of  the  conduct 
of  his  colony,  dec,  1.  403 ;  is  invested 
with  the  command  ot  the  forces,  i.  409 , 
disregards  his  instructions,  1.  411 :  his 
misconduct  during  the  absence  of  Co- 
lambns,  ii.  16-18 ;  Is  censured  by  Diego 
Colambns.  ii.  10 ;  forms  a  plan  of  return- 
ing to  Spain,  ii.  21 ;  sets  sail,  ii.  22 ;  his 
aecuaatioos  of  Columbus  at  Madrid,  i 
11.  OOi 

Marque,  Diego,  missed  at  Onadaloupc.  1.  ! 
828 ;  his  return,  i.  880 ;  is  placed  under 
arrest,  ib. 

Maria,  Santa,  discovery  of,  I.  882. 

Marien,  domain,  aooonnt  of,  11. 16. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  concedes  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal  all  the  lands  it  might  dis- 
eoTfT  frum  Cape  Bi^}ador  to  the  Indies, 
1* 


Marta,  Santa,  discovery  of,  1.  480. 

Martiu,  Bun,  island  of,  discovered,  i.  382. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  account  of  Cuba,  i.  198 ; 
his  description  of  the  natives  uf  Uis- 
Tiaiiiula,  1.  211 ;  sent  to  the  soldan  of 
Agj'pt  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
coM»ervation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  11. 
826 ;  short  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
iuKS,  iii.  423 ;  passages  from  his  letters 
rewtive  to  Columbus,  iii.  424 ;  his  char- 
acter of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  ill.  830. 

Mari^ante,  island  of,  difecovery  of,  i.  824. 

Martin.  Alonzo,  the  first  European  on  the 
Pacific,  in  a  vessel,  iii.  173. 

Mateo,  Juan,  a  Hnytien  converted  to 
Christianity,  11.  16L 

Mauro,  constructs  a  celebrated  map,  i.  49L 

Maya,  province  of  Yucatan,  natives  of, 
cannibals,  ill.  248. 

Mayol>aiiex,  Cacique  of  the  Ciguayens,  1. 
250 ;  Guarionez  files  to  him  for  refuge, 
ii.  196;  his  answer  to  the  Adelantado, 
when  desired  to  give  up  Ouarionex,  ii. 
190;  is  deserted  in  his  need,  ii.  198; 
compelled  to  fly,  ib. ;  is  seized  with  his 
wife  and  children,  II.  199. 

Medina  Cell,  duke  of,  entertains  Colum- 
bus, 1.  74 ;  application  of  Columbus  to, 
ib. :  writes  to  the  queen,  i.  76 ;  account 
of,  ill.  18. 

.  Sidonia,  duke  of,  application  of  Co- 
lumbus to,  1.  74 ;  plan  rejected,  ib. 

Melons  introduced  into  Haytl,  i.  402. 

Mendex,  Diego,  his  bold  conduct  at  Ve- 
ragua,  11.  877,  888 ;  his  reward,  ii.  886 ; 
his  meritorious  conduct  at  Jamaica,  ii. 
406;  hii  conversation  with  Columbus, 
11.  408 ;  undertakes  to  go  in  a  canoe  to 
St.  Domingo,  ii.  409 ;  deparis  with  one 
Spaniard  ana  six  Indians,  ii.  410 ;  nar- 
rowly escapes  lieing  murdered  by  the 
Indians  of  the  coast,  and  returns,  if.  412 ; 
account  of  his  voyi^e,  ii.  435 ;  sails  for 
Spain,  11. 450 ;  his  subsequent  history,  ii. 
i6.,  and  note. 

Mendoza,  Pedro  Gkmzalez  de,— see  Toledo, 
Archbishop  of. 

Meneses,  Don  Pedro  de,  his  answer  to  the 
bishop  of  Ccuta  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  maritime  discoveries,  1.  69. 

Mermaids,  three  supposed,  seen  by  Co- 
lumbus, i.  247. 

Mexiatrillo^  Rodrigo,  commands  the  sol- 
dlerv  at  the  miissocre  of  Xoragua,  ii.  464. 

Mina,  14io  de  la,  so  called  f^om  mass  per 
formed  on  Its  banks,  1.  452. 

Mouis  de  Palestrello,  Doha  Fellpa,  her 
marriasre  with  Columbus,  i.  47. 

Monte  CbristI,  description  of,  I.  868 ;  Co- 
lumbus founds  the  city  of  IsabeUa,  1. 8691 

Montserrat,  discoverv  of.  1.  832. 

Moors,  war  against  the,  i.  81. 

,  none  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  colonies  or  go  on  voyages  of 
discovery,  11.  310. 

Morales,  Canpar,  expediticm  of,  to  the  Pa- 
cific, iii.  217. 

,  Fnuiciaoo,  hit  erldenoe  relative  to 
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the  ditenvrry  of  the  coast  of  ParU  by 
I'uluiubuit,  III.  540. 

Moihi  r  ur-iM'url  fuund  on  the  coast  of 
I'uria,  II.  VM. 

.^oxic.i,  Adrian  de,  runaplnicy  of,  U.  349 ; 
iii<rUilal«>«  tlif  d«*uth  of  ihtr  Ailiulral  auJ  : 
of  KoMuii,  il.  204  -,  !•  ik'izrd,  tb.  ;   and 
lluiig  hi-auloufc  fn>ni  the  battlrmcnta  of 
Fort  I'uiirt'ption,  ii.  2&&. 

f^oya,  raarrhioi  vm  uf,  Itecomes  a  friend 
U*  Culuiiil»u«f  i.  W ;  and  ircoininends  hla 
suit  ti)  the  iiU(*vii,  ib. ;  »Imi,  100-116. 

Jliilatait.  isl.tnd  of,  dliKMVired,  li.  400. 

Miili-n,  tiif  iMiiiiloytiifiit  of,  under  the  sad- 
die  pnihibltid  in  Spain,  11.  602. 

Mupic  of  tht>  Haytk'iiB,  I.  3V7. 

Musicians  S4Dt  to  llayti  to  enliven  the 
spirits  of  the  colony,  li.  107. 

N. 

j^'amps,  ezchaniring,  an  Indian  Icafnie  of 
fhitornity,  ii.  470. 

Nu\arri*t«',  lilrt  opinion  rrlath-eio  the  Iriand 
flrnt  dim-o\ertMi  by  Coiuinbus,  iii.  868. 

.  uvuM,  island  of,  it.  430 ;  fountain  iiear. 
ii.  4J8. 

.  avidad,  T«a,  or  the  Nativitv,  construction  | 
of  tlic  fortn-ss  of,  I.  237  ;  diiiai«ti-ni  nt  the  ' 
fortrp'ti',  i.  .'(42-345;  abandoned  by  Co- 
iuinhiiii,  i.  357. 

^  ei'iiie  varifH  a  whole  point,  li.  140;  Co- 
luiaims's  s{>eculation  in  rcspvct  to,  11. 
142. 

Negroes  of  AfHca  intmiluced  Into  Hls- 
I>anioia,  iii.  303;  their  fintt  revolt,  ib. 

Ncf(«>tlationH,  diplomatic,  U'twecn  the 
courts  of  Ppain  anil  Portuftni,  with  re- 
S]H?<'t  to  the  new  dlncovericp,  1.  304. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relative  to  the 
discovery  of,  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii. 
357. 

X^icholas,  Pt.,  harbor  of;  i.  2Wl 

JSiri!rs.>i,  Dleijo  do,  riv.il  of  ()k»dn  at  the 
court  of  Fi-rdinaiid,  ill.  62;  character  of, 
HI.  63 ;  Grncios  k  T>ioi«  afiii^ned  to  him 
by  Fenlinand,iii.  63  ;  captures  100  kIsvcs 
and  sendH  them  tolliMpnniola  to  l^o  sold 
Hi  64;  feud  with  Ojcthi,  iii.  64;  evsdes 
the  offer  of  Ojeda  to  wttle  by  combat, 
iii.  64  ;harasseilbydunii,  Hi.  68;  arretted. 
Hi.  69  ;  rellrvi-d  by  a  iitran»rer,  iii.  60 ;  ar- 
rives at  coajit  of  I'arthairenn,  ill.  76;  re- 
concib'd  with  Ojeda,  Hi.  79 ;  dei«troys 
rarthai{i*na,  iii.  79 ;  snlli*  for  the  <}ulf  of 
Uraba,  HI.  81 ;  arrives  off  the  coast  of 
Verairua,  Hi,  102:  vepwl  grounded,  ill. 
103 ;  hardships  or  crew,  HI.  104 ;  pafre 
killed  by  an  Indian,  iii.  104  ;  on  a  qcao- 
late  inland.  Hi.  109 ;  caui*es  Olano  to  Ih> 
seized,  ill.  110 ;  300  of  his  armament  who 
left  with  him  on  the  fX)X'ditlon  have 
perished,  HI.  110 ;  suff<*rii'|trs  of  bis  men 
on  the  co:irt  of  the  Istlimus,  Hi.  Ill ; 
reaehe*  Puerto  Bello — takes  popnesslon 
of  Puerto  <]o  Ba-^timientos,  iii.  113 ;  sent 
for  to  jjoverii  Darien.  iii.  131  ;  his  threats, 
ul*  131 ;  slaves  sold  by,  Ht  182 ;  appears 


off  Darten,  Itf.  184 :  tbreattncd  with  rkv 
leuoe  If  be  should  land,  iil.  134 ;  hadi, 
Hi  134;  aets  aail  for  Ilispaiiiob,  ind 
never  heard  of  after,  ill.  ISO ;  an»oU)ted 
ftovernor  of  Golden  CastUe,  111.  301. 

Nlfio,  Pedru  AlunsOi  sails  for  HaytiiiLW; 
arrives  at  Cadis  ftxrni  Hispantola,  witk 
a  number  of  Indian  pristmers,  li.W;fX- 
peilition  of,  Hi.  81 ;  landi«  at  the  Ualf  sf 
Paria,  Hi.  85 :  tights  with  the  CarlU, 
Hi.  35  ;  visits  Margarita,  ill.  86 ;  returns 
to  Bpain,  111.  38 ;  imnrlsoned,  Iii.  S& 

Nouibro  do  Dios,  Hi.  113. 

Niiya,  Juan  de,  his  eacapc  by  diving,  B. 

NuAi  z,  Vasco,  remains  at  the  IstbniiiS|ilL 
112  ;  character  of,  Hi.  114  ;  advice  to  £B* 
ciso.  111.  126 ;  takes  part  In  the  flKtiOD  it 
Darien,  Hi.  127 ;  Nicnesa  is  threateaed 
with  violence  If  he  should  land,  Hi.  131 ; 
Interposes  between  the  people  and  Kl» 
nei«a,  Hi.  134;  visits  the  Cacique  Carffs, 
his  humanity  vlelds  to  the  address  of  tbi 
Indians,  Hi.  143 :  marries  the  daugbter 
of  Caret  a,  iii.  144 ;  Invades  tlie  terrfto- 
riea  of  Ponea,  Hi.  144  ;  receives  coM 
fttnn  the  Cacique  Comariere,  ill.  1M; 
aei.ds  Valdlvia  to  Hifpaniola  fbrprml* 
sioi.s,  iH.  149 ;  expedition  of,  to  the  gold* 
en  temple  of  Dobayba,  ill.  149 :  retunu 
to  Uraba,  Hi.  152;  to  Darien.  Hi.  IM; 
discovers  the  plot  of  Zamacb.  iii.  IM; 
aurprises  the  Indians.  iH.  157 :  fartua 
dint>ted  against,  iH.  160  ;  his  eoiidort, 
iii.  161 ;  is  n-called,  tii.  161 ;  made  Csp- 
taln  General  of  the  colony,  iii.  162 ;  n- 
ceivet*  unfavorable  news  fnim  Spain,  Hi. 
162 ;  nceount  of  his  exx^edition  to  tbs 
Paelflc,  lii.  164 ;  his  cruelty  to  the  In- 
diaiiH,  ill.  167  ;  dlKrovers  the  Pacific,  liL 
160 ;  crectH  a  cross,  iii.  171 ;  takes  Jk«- 
session,  iil.  176 ;  adventures  on  the  nv- 
ders,  ill.  177  S;  vei. lures  out  In  c*noe*i 
iii.  177  ;  difficultiei*  occur,  iii.  179 ;  tiodt 
aliuiidaiice  of  pearls,  Hi.  179 ;  sufferinir* 
o^  Hi.  187  ;  gold  broujLcht  to  hlmlDsttM 
of  ])rovisions,  Hi.  187  ;  strstasem  of, 
afniinst  Tubanama,  lii.  189;  the  Carlqus 
refuses  to  discover  the  mines,  iii.  I!>9i 
searches  the  rivers  for  gold,  iil.  189 ;  " 
taken  sick,  iH.  190;  his  charartir.  U'- 
192  :  writes  letters  to  the  kinp,  HI.  1^^ 
sends  a  messei  ger  to  Spain  to  dcf<iw 
him.  IH.  198 ;  finds  an  advocate  in  > 
mudio,  HI.  193 ;  in  superseded  by  Ihivils* 
Hi.  193  ;  ordered  to  be  deposed,  H*.  1*^  i 
the  newH  of  his  discoveries  received  'i* 
EnorlaTid,  Hi.  189  ;  considered  a  wortlif 
snccessor  of  Columbus,  Hi.  199;jadic!«l 
inqnirv  conceniing.  Hi.  208 ;  second  f** 
peAltion  to  Dobayba,  Hi.  HO ;  made  A^ 
elaritado  of  the  Houtn  Sea  and  goveno' 
of  Panama  ai>d  Coyha,  Hi.  214  ;  is  \n^ 
prihoned,  iil.  217  ;  offlpred  the  daoghter 
of  Davila  in  marriage,  HI.  226:  traii>| 
poris  ships  across  the  Isthraus,  ill.  2tf  i 
emise  of,  on  the  Paeifle,  III.  2SS ;  tv» 
whales  in  great  nambors,  ill.  S82 ;  Udo* 
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OB  the  eoMt,  111.  882 ;  hears  that  Beta  is 
to  Aoperwrde  PednurlaSiHl.  288;  his  action, 
111.  w3 ;  diflleiilty  between,  and  Pedra- 
liaa  Davlla  reneved,  HI.  286  :  prophiroy 
of  an  aatrologer  concerning,  iU.  2^  ;  re- 
iama  to  Aola,  Hi.  238 ',  arrested  and  im- 
prifloned  by  Davila,  ill.  230 ;  hypocri»y 
of  Da^iU,  111.  230 ;  reply  of  NuAn.  iil. 
240-2;  Terdiot  a^iist— condemned  to 
be  ezeented,  Hi.  241 ;  It  executed  with 
three  of  hU  officer*,  liL  244 ;  property 
coDflaeated,  and  his  head  placed  on  a 
pole,  IIL  246 ;  reflections,  UL  346. 

O. 

Oeampo,  aasoelate  of  QJeda,  If  I.  60. 

Ocean,  line  of  demarkaiion  of  the,  between 
Spain  and  Purtutpti.  1. 317. 

Oderl|co,  doeumpnts  iii  the  poMcmlon  of 
tlie  family  of,  relative  to  Columbas,  ii. 
SX7. 

QKda,  I>on  Alonxo  de,  accoant  of,  Hi.  18  ; 
goea  in  aearcb  of  Diego  Marqae,  at 
Qnadaloupe,  I.  324 ;  his  expedition  to 
explore  the  interior  of  His|mniola,  i. 
198;  aallles  from  Isabella,  i.  412;  char- 
acter of,  I.  412 ;  his  conduct  in  rexpoct 
to  some  Haytlcn  thieve*,  i.  412 ;  charac- 
ter of^  ii.  26 ;  is  be«ie(r«^  by  Caonabo,  H. 
St;  anecdote  of,  H.  28;  andertaken  to 
•else  Caonabo,  and  deliver  him  aUve 
Into  the  hand«of  ColnmbufLH.SS;  vis- 
itm  him,  Ii.  83;  offers  him  the  beH  of 
laftbella,  H.  34;  his  stratagem  to  take 
bira  off,  U.  86 ;  conquers  in  an  cnsni^c- 
ment  with  a  brother  of  Caonabo,  Ii\  39  ; 
bia  eondact  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Vegn. 
If.  49^1 ;  arrives  at  the  w<x(tern  part  or 
Ht*p«uilola  on  a  voyage  of  discavrry,  H. 
S37 ;  eanse  of  his  vovage,  ii.  240 ;  nl^ 
manceavres  with  KolJan,  H.  246  ;  leaves 
the  laland  with  a  threat,  ii.  247  ;  returns 
to  Spain  with  a  drove  of  slaves,  ii.  248  ; 
eoncelvca  protects  of  a  voyage,  Hi.  20 ; 
obtains  permiMtion  to  make  tno  voynsc, 
III.- 21 :  assisted  by  the  merchants  of  Bc- 
Tille,  ill.  21 ;  discovvni  Surinam,  iii.  23 ; 
lands  at  Mnracai)ana,  iii.  25;  sails  agaiiiht 
the  cannibals,  iii.  26;  battle  with  tho 
Cariba,  lit  26;  discovers  tho  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  HL  28;  attacked  by  tho  In- 
diana, in.  29;  at  Mamoalbo,  iii.  30; 
abandons  hii  voyage  and  sails  for  Iliit- 
panlola,  HL  82;  is  obUged  to  leave  i»v 
Columbas.  Hi.  83 ;  returns  to  Sivain,  iil. 
33  ;  second  voyage  of.  Hi.  62 ;  made  gov- 
ernor of  Coqulbacoa,  til.  62 ;  mstructlons 
to,  rolatlvo  to  tho  EDsllnh,  iii.  63 ;  for- 
a;{ca  apon  the  natives,  iii.  64 ;  a  plan  laid 
to  entrap  him,  HI.  67  ;  attempts  an  es- 
cape. Hi.  68;  verdict  concerning  strong- 
box given  against.  Hi.  68;  acquitted,  iii. 
69 ;  makes  another  voy:uro  to  Coquiba- 
eoou  ilL  60 ;  chosen  hv  Ferdinand  to  es- 
tablish c<rion-es  in  \cragQa,  iil.  61;  of- 
fered aaa'stance  by  Co«a,  Hi.  61 :  Xi- 
ca«;flft   becomea   hia   rlvsl^Ferdinand 
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fSsvors  both,  iU.  63 ;  New  Andalnsia 
aignod  to  him,  Hi.  63 ;  fend  with  Niou- 
esa,  iil.  63;  proposes  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  combat,  iii.  66  ;  Cosa  interi)Ot«s, 
HI.  66  ;  exnioits  of,  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
thagena,  Ui.  70 ;  attacks  the  natives,  ii^ 
73  ;  cabins  of,  i»et  on  Are  by  his  order. 
Hi.  74  ;  valor  of.  iii.  76  ;  escape  of,  IH.  77; 
reconciled  with  Nicuesa.  Hi.  79;  San 
Sebastian  settled  by.  Hi.  81 ;  natives  of, 
iii.  81 ;  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  have 
a  chamiea  life.  Hi.  83  ;  severely  wound- 
ed, iii.  83;  his  remedy,  iii.  84;  vui»ersti' 
tion  of,  Hi.  86  ;  put  in  irons  by  Talavera, 
Hi.  90  ;  march  of,  through  Cuba,  IH.  92  ; 
vow  of— performs  his  vow,  iii.  94  :  iwril- 
ous  voyage  in  a  canoe,  iU.  97 ;  arrives  at 
Jamaica,  iii.  97 :  entertams  fears  of  £n- 
cIso'B  safety.  Hi.  99  -^  waylaid.  Hi.  100 ; 
defends  himself  agamst  a  number,  iii. 
100  ;  turns  monk  and  dies.  Hi.  100 ;  char- 
acter of.  Hi.  101 ;  appointed  governor  of 
New  Andalusia.  HI.  301  ;  falls  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  colonize  that  country,  Hi. 
301 ;  his  evidence  relative  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbua, 
ill.  341 ;  manifesto  of,  iii.  468. 

Oieda,  Padre  Alonzo  de,  Hi.  10. 

Olano,  Lope  de,  commandfi  one  of  the 
squadrons  of  Nicuesa,  Hi.  102 ;  fears  en- 
tertained of  his  safety,  iii.  102  ;  conduct 
of.  IH.  108;  Nicuesa  causes  him  to  be 
seized,  iii.  110 ;  his  advice  to  the  colo> 
nists,  HI.  131. 

Oro,  Rio  Del,  or  Santiago,  discovered,  i. 
246. 

Otto,  Mons.,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin  relative  to  Martin  Behem,  HL 
356. 

Ovando,  Don  Nicholas  de,  chosen  to  super* 
se<le  Bobadilla,  ii.  303  :  character  or,  it 
303 ;  great  priviliges  granted  to,  ii.  804 ; 
his  fleet,  ii.  813  ;  allowed  to  wear  silk, 

Srecious  stones,  dec,  ii.  313 ;  sails,  11. 
14  ;  reaches  St.  I>omingo  and  assuniea 
tho  government,  H.  382;  reftises  to  let 
Columbus  take  shelti'r,  ii.  334  ;  his  mvi«- 
terious  conduct  to  Columbus  in  hie 
distreos  at  Jamaica,  ii.  441  ;  an  account 
of  his  ailministrution  and  opproMiim,  11. 
4ol :  suflTorlngs  of  tho  natives  ui.dcr  tho 
civil  ])oUcy  of,  H.  451 ;  view  of  the  mHi- 
tary  operations  of,  ii.  456 :  visits  Ana- 
caona,  Ii.  461 ;  takes  it  into  nis  head  that 
she  intends  to  masoacre  him  and  ail  hie 
attendants,  H.  462 ;  seizes  Anacaoua  nnd 
bums  all  the  Caciques,  II.  4(Vft :  ninHs.v 
cres  tho  populace,  ii.  464 ;  and  caui*e8 
Anacaona  to  be  ignominiously  hanged,  ii. 
465 ;  his  further  ntrocions  conduct  to  tho 
unfortunate  Indians,  H.  465 ;  fDunds 
Snnta  Maria  in  commemoration  of  his 
atrocities,!).  467  ;  wages  war  ngainht  tlio 
natives  of  Iliguey,  ii.  468  ;  cause  s  many 
of  them  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their 
chieftains  to  be  burned,  ii.  400  ;  hangH  a 
female  Cacique  of  distinction,  ii.  470; 
causes  600  Indians  of  Saooa  to  be  im- 
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prlivmMl  in  one  dvrllinK  and  pat  to  th«  i 

hW'imI,  iL  4TU  ;  n-ci-KeBOiluintiafi  uu  hit 
arrival  it  Hi  I>uiiiiiitfti  mltli  an  hypocri- 
tiral  iOlltfii«-fM.  Ii.  <IH6  -.  i*  ru|4TM-Uitl  tiy 
iHi.i  li.«:fc;i>  Ci>:iiiii)>u».  l<ui  fifriiiitied  to 
ritalii  iNiMvMioii  uf  »li  liii>  iirujiiTly,  ill. 

Ov:edii,  Qoiicalo  Fi-riiaitdps  do,  a  8h<»rt 
a>-C(juiit  uf  hia  llftr  and  uriiinn,  liI.  426. 

0>i>ii-rv.  in  tho  Ifulf  of  I'ari.t,  rmind  the 
n>>]la  «>f  lh«*  M.inimive  tr^<a.  ii.  I'J&IX. 

O/tfinn.  rivir  nf.  ami  ihv  country  ibroogh 
which  it  tluwi>,  il.  151. 

P. 

Parlflc  Ocean,  diacovi-ry  of  by  Nufkez,  lU. 

IW.  , 

TnikMia,  Florida,  dlMOVpred.  Hi.  281. 
Paloa,  ihf  ]Mirt,  whi-ncc  C'oiiimbua  MUIed 

o!i  his  flrpt  rzp«diii»n,  \.  123;  prcaent 

utattji  nf,  i.  279 ;  vh>tt  t.>,  lii.  4M. 
Pnlnii*,  (':iiH»  of,  dliK-overvd,  i.  188. 
I'ani',  Koninn,  l:ib«»rf  to  convert  the  Ilay- 

lioiii*,  ii.  l*il. 
Pamd'iM*,  oliM-rvationn  on  the  aitnatlon  of 

thi*  trrn'atrial,  iii.  438;  of  the  Ilaytleim, 

1.  :-4M. 
l*:iri.i.  <  Jiilf  of,  Colnmbna'd  voyaire  thrrmsh 

the.  ii.  124  ;  dr-crlptio:i  of  the  coai<t  of, 

ii.  110  ;  in:inii('r»  uf  t)ic  n.ttivcA,  ii.  121  ;  ' 

rurrt'iit  i>t  the  era,  il.  143. 
I'arrotii,  flri«t  n'-en  in  the  wcftem  henit* 

■•pherr,  i.  168  ;  Ian?o  flichtA  of.  m>eii,  I. 

179 ;  found  on  tho  coa»t  of  Paria,  ii. 

I'-V.  j 

Piirtitlon,  pupal  bull  of,  I.  294  ;  line  of  re- 
in" >vcd.  1.  317. 
PttHHuniontt',  Miencl,  In'oomos  an  enemy  ■ 

to  I>oi)  Dii'L'o  i'oliimt'im,  lii.  299. 
Pi-ar-H,  Thf  Gulf  of,  ii.  131. 

of  C:i>«:ik'U;i.  II.  1211,  135. 

-,  nbiin<l:im'c  of  o  i  tlu*  coart  of  the 


Pnciiir!.  Hi.  179;  ]>ad<l!o«  of  a  caituo  In- 
laid with.  lii.  1S1  ;  p-.trl  iflIand^  iii.  218; 
trilMitp  nf,  iii.  211) ;  «if  jrn-al  value  fonnd, 
iii.  21S ;  a  Ciiclquc'H  remark  alH>ut,  iii. 
218. 

IN-  lr:iriai»,  nor  «•  Darila.'* 

]'clic:uip«,  ill.  2S1. 

Pi- P per,  Ai,'i,  I  2:)2. 

I'rn-z,  AI<»n7o,  didcovt'ni  land  in  Colum- 
liiih'pi  third  vovii^'i  ii.  118;  joins  thf^ 
f:ii-iion  nt  I>:iru*n,  iii.  Ij'J;  thrown  into 
priHin,  ill.  I'i9  ;  UI>orated,  iii.  160  ;  ugAin 
iiH^nmea  cummand  of  tlic  faction,  lii. 

11)0. 

»  Juan,  i»eut  bv  Ponce  on  diwovcr'e*, 

iii.  2S2  ;  return^  to  Torto  Klco,  lii.  2S2  ; 
l\uiU  lUmini,  iii.  282  ;  mo  note,  iii.  283. 
Fray  Juun,  prior  of  tlu»  convent  of 


L:i  Rahiilii.  et.tcrtalnK  Co)uniTiUi>  on  hii 
llr^t  eittrv  iiitu  Hpain,  i.  I0.'i ;  Kive^  him 
It'ttrrrt  tii  intrtMliictiim  to  the  quwn'n 
co:ifi«p«or,  nn<l  cducatf^  liU  non,  i.  107 ; 
receptioTi  of  C'olunibne,  1.  105;  writea  to 
qupvn  iMbcIla,  I.  108 ;  Invited  to  court, 
1. 109 ;  plcada  tho  cauae  of  Columbus,  1. 


100 :  weeiTf  m  tWI  fhMB  Colvrnkw 
afief  hilt  tnccem,  i.  VSL 

Philip.  kii>e  of  Catftiie.  listma  to  \htn- 
quent  of  Columbufl^  and  promiics  a  riur 
penins  tennliJitiun  tu  his  suit.  ti.  Ml 

PiKwni>,  wood,  vaai  numbers  sc«n  oa  tbs 
•DUth  Hide  of  Cuba,  t.  44L 

Piltrrimatftra.  kHif  for,  drawing  of,  1.  SH. 

Pilot,  ubMrrvatlooa  on  the  mmor  uf  a  piVi 
having  died  in  the  bonae  of  ColunVui 
iii.  343. 

Pliie-apple  first  met  with,  I.  S9B. 

Piieii,  itflaiid  of,  disGorered  by  Coiombiu, 
1.  444. 

Pinoitf,  I*!a  de,  dlKovtrv  of,  IL  S3B. 

Pini:t,  desert  Urn  of,  i.  2Ul. 

Pihzons,  family  of,  they  enable  Cdombm 
to  offi  r  lu  bear  oneHiiehib  of  the  ehaifi 
of  the  expedition,,  and  to  add  a  tUrd 
ship  to  tlie  amiameiit,  1. 118  ;  their  »■ 
tivity  and  interest  in  the  voyage,  i.  18S; 
fumi»h  CulumbiM  with  money  to  defhy 
the  eighth  share  uf  the  ezpt-'nae,  Ii.  US; 
account  of  their  family,  i.  870,  note. 

Pinziin,  Martin  Alohso,  olPtrn  to  bear  thi 
expvn!«e«  of  C«)liunbus  In  a  renewed  «^ 
plication  to  the  court,  1. 107 ;  his  opinioo 
relative  to  the  neameM  of  land,  I.  U4; 
betrinA  lo  lose  confidence  In  the  coum 
they  are  puri(uinff,  t.  156  ;  crediiln^  tLs 
accounts  of  the  Indianii  in  respect  to  s 
very  rich  island,  deserts  and  noes  in 
senreh  of  it.  i.  202;  Colnmbna  merti 
him,  i.  244  ;  ills  apolo(r>\  1.  244  ;  aceoaut 
of  hU  proceedings,  1.  246  ;  his  dapHcitT 
becomes  more  evident,  i.  246 ;  his  arriru 
at  Palon,  i.  277  ;  eflTect  of  his  treacbrrow 
comluLt,  t.  277;  his  death,  i.  278;  iv- 
flfctions  on,  i.  278  ;  oWervatlons  nrialltt 
to  the  «uppo#(M]  idea  of  Coluinbas  owing 
to  him  tno  succei«s  of  his  great  ellte^ 
pri^r,  HI.  345-6  :  hi«  character,  ill.3M. 

,  Vlcentt-  Yane*,  obtains  a  llcenis 

for  voyage*  of  discovcrv,  II.  63 :  rails  o> 
a  vovage  i>f  discovery,  fl.  208  ;  discovtn 
tho  lirnzils,  11.  209;  discovers  tne  rivft 
of  Amazons,  ii.  299,  iii.  43  :  is  allitw«Kl, 
as  a  reward,  to  colon iiie  and  fp>\'eni  the 
land^  which  he  had  disco%'ered,  IL  S0 ; 
annament  of.  Hi.  40;  saila,  iii.  40;  com* 
bat  with  the  Indiana,  iii.  42 ;  k>siefi  two 
ships  in  a  hurricane,  ill.  44 ;  rctumRto 
8]^ain,  1:1.  44  ;  ships  seized  by  his  credit' 
ors,  Hi.  45. 

Pi7.arro  Francisea,  sails  for  Carthaeens. 
IH.  70  ;  accouiit  of.  HI.  7t> ;  lientcnaflt  iif 
the  c«»lony  of  Hau  Scbastlar,  HI.  88 ;  Ar- 
rives nt  I'nKhaitena,  iii.  119;  sent  toths 
provii.ce  of  Cayba  for  g<.>ld,  HI.  141;  I* 
uita^k(>d  by  the  Indians,  iH.  141. 

Planisphere  of  Martin  Befacm.  i.  134. 

Pliny,  his  notice  of  electrical  llghtiionths 
niastM  of  shi]>s,  1.  323. 

PcH'trv  of  the  IIaytlen«,  1. 808. 

Polo,  Nicholas  and  Maitco,  an  account  of 
their  tm\-els  into  the  cast,  ill.  3S4 ;  tbctr 
first  Journey,  iii.  384;  return,  Hi.  S^i 
thoir  second  Jotiraey,  i'JL  3S7  *  their  i«> 
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twn,  UL  WO ;  iiiTlta  their  nlmtlvM  to  a 
■pletidid  banquut,  ifl.  801. 

Polo,  M»rcO|  tnfluencw  of  his  travels  apon 
the  miiid  of  Columbus,  t.  OO,  iii.  384 ; 
short  account  of  bis  traveU,  HI.  884 ; 
hU  return,  iil.  385  ;  commands  a  K^lloy 
■t  the  battle  of  Cnziola,  iil.  301 ;  is  taken 
wiaooer  and  sent  in  chains  to  Qei:oa, 
III.  391 ;  writes  an  account  of  hi«  travels, 
III.  391  *,  Is  liberated  and  returns  to 
Vonlce,  UL  802 :  an  account  of  hiswork, 
liLSOS. 

Poiica,  Caclqae  of,  his  territorI(M  and  vil* 
Iflfrea  ravaged  and  sacked  by  Nuflcx,  ill. 

Pbnoe,  Juan  de  J^font  sent  by  Ovando  to 
Ulsiiey,  111.182  ;  accompanies  Columbus 
oa  his  second  Toyaire,  iil.  202 :  cxi)odi- 
tloa  to  BtMlqoen,  ill.  202  ;  gold  at,  Hi. 


;  aaplrea  to  the  govemmout  of  Porto 
Bloo  or  Boriquen,  iil.  204 ;  ai)i)ointiK] 
|K>venior  of  Porto  Rico  by  Ferainnud, 
in.  900 ;  sends  Ccrun  and  Diuz  prisoners 
to  Bualu,  Iil.  S60 :  appoints  Botumayvr 
bla  iMutenant,  woo  soon  resigns,  lii. 
987 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  ill. 
907  ;  stratagems  of  oKainst  the  Indiana, 

*  itt  m  ;  sagacity  of  his  dog,  lit  274  ;  at- 
taeka  the  Cacique  Agueybuna,  Iil.  276 ; 
Tcoelvea  a  letter  from  tliv  king,  IIL  278 ; 
snbduas  the  island.  IIL  277 ;  refigns,  lii. 
977  ;  txpeditlon  of  in  s<>arch  of  the  foun- 
taio  la  Blmini,  the  watiTsof  which  wore 
•aid  to  be  rejuveiiating ;  Mills  ttom  8t. 
Oemain,  ill.  280;  discovers  Turtle 
Island,  ill.  281  -,  discovers  La  Vieja,  or 
Old  Wnnun's  group,  lii.  282 ;  returns  to 
Pbrto  Rico,  ill.  282 ;  returns  to  Bpaln, 
IIL  983;  made  Adeuntado  of  Florida, 
UL  SftI ;  ordered  by  the  king  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Cariha,  III.  S84 :  arrival  at  Gu:iduloure, 
UL  985 ;  death  of,  lii.  280 ;  opltnith,  iii.  287. 

Po«  era,  Cacique,  a  hidi>ons  deformity,  iil. 
185 ;  torn  to  ineeea  by  bloodhounds,  iil. 
18flL 

Forraa,  Francisco  da,  cngagea  In  amutlnv 
at  Jamaica.  11.  415 ;  they  embark  with 
moat  of  Coiumbus^s  crew  in  ten  Indian 
canoes.  IL  421 ;  are  driven  back,  ii.  422 ; 
and  with  their  companions  rove  about 
the  Island,  li.  423;  reftises  an  offer  of 
panlon,  11.  444 :  attacks  the  Admiral  and 
Addantado,  if.  440 ;  taken  prisoner,  11. 
440  ;  Is  set  at  liberty  by  Ovando,  11. 485 ; 
aiid  sent  to  Spain  to  be  examined  by  the 
Indian  board.  It.  480. 

Porto  Rico,  or  Boriquen,  discovery  of,  I. 
334,  111.  201 :  beauty  of,  ill.  201 ;  natives 
of,  iii.  204 ;  gold  at,  ill.  204 ;  wonderful 
rl%'cr  In,  iil.  278. 

Pt>rtugal  and  Spain,  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions lietween  the  courts  of,  with  respect 
ti>  the  new  discoveries,  1.  304. 

Potato  in  Ilaytl,  I.  300. 

Prado,  prior  of,— see  Tidavera. 

Prostcr-John,  an  imaginary  Chriatlan 
kiug,  L  05 ;  aocoont  Of,  UL  869. 


Priests  of  the  Haytlens,  1.  801. 

Ptolemy,  difflculty  at  the  council  of  Sala. 
manca  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  Colum- 
bus with  that  of,  1.  94. 

Puerto  de  Bastimento,  harbor  of,  11.  300. 

Bi'llo,  discovery  of  by  Columbus, 

ii.  369. 

Santo,  Colnmbtas'i  description  of, 


L202. 


Q. 


Quecn*s  Gardens,  CoIumbus^s  arrival  at, 
in  hill  third  voyage,  IL  838  ;  archipelago 
of,  discovered,  i.  22B. 

Queittion,  the  territorial,  how  settled,  1. 
310. 

Quibian,  Cacique  of  Vemgua,  Interview 
with  mrthuloniew  Cotunibur,  11.  371 ; 
secoiid  interview,  IL  372;  dttermines on 
proventiiig  the  Spaniards  from  oMalning 
a  sottlemvnt  in  his  territorlei*,  11.  372 ; 
conspires  to  burn  their  houses  and  mur- 
der tnoni,  11.  378  ;  is  seized  by  the  Ado- 
Inntado  with  his  wives  and  children,  11. 
381 ;  eMapcs  In  a  vt-ry  ixtraord^nary 
manner,  11.  3S3-380 ;  attacks  the  8i<an- 
lards  and  Is  defentcd,  ii.  387. 

Qulniiai,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  III.  398. 

Quintanilla,  AIdiizo  de,  receives  Culum- 
bus  into  his  house,  1.  8L 

R. 

Rabida,  La,  convent  of,  Columbus  Is  en- 
teriained  at,  on  hiif  flret  arrival  in  Spain, 
1. 105 ;  present  state,  I.  279. 

Reeds,  river  of,  1.  881. 

,  lmment>e,  seen  on  the  Mosquito 

const,  ii.  34L 

Relnler,  kii-.g  of  Naples,  Columbus  en- 
gages In  his  service,  1.  27. 

Religion  of  the  nativcH  of  Ilaytl,  1.  390. 

Repariimicntoti,  origin  of,  ii.  231 ;  oi)iKNit. 
tlon  of  Don  Diego  Columbus  to  the,  Hi. 
30a 

Requelme,  Pedro,  makes  his  bouoe  the 
headqnnrterH  of  the  rebels  at  Ilispnniola, 
ii.  211:  made  Alcalde  by  Uoldan,  ii. 
1Q3 :  joins  in  a  conspiracy  with  Adrian 
do  Moxlca,  11.  240 :  Is  taken.  11.  255. 

Rewards  and  punisbments,  ideas  of  the 
Havtlens  in  respect  to,  L  890. 

Rio  Verde,  or  the  green  river,  i.  382. 

Road,  the  first  constructed  by  Europeans 
in  the  New  Wortd,  1.  377. 

Rodriguez,  Sebastian,  takes  a  letter  fh>m 
the  prior  Perez  to  tne  queen,  1. 107. 

Roldan,  Francisco,  history  and  character 
of,  II.  174  ;  an  account  of  his  conspiracv, 
II.  174  ;  takes  possession  of  Xarngun,  11. 
205  ;  his  conduct  in  respcrt  to  tiie  ship-f 
sent   forward   by    Columbus,   ii.    205 ; 

?>romises  to  repair  to  St.  Domingo  on 
he  arrival  of  Columbus,  ii.  209 ;  his  In- 
terview with  Rnllester.  11.  212;  rejects 
an  offer  of  pardon,  ii.  212  ;  demands  his 
dlBchargc,  11.  220  *,  his  interview  wIUl 
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CararrO-'tlt  *^-i  l^-  222 ;  detmntnet  <m 
icuiiitc  to  tb<*  Admlni,  li.  2:5 ;  corrw 
\—n  Ifhi-f  wiihttif  AdiitinkI,if.*224;M*:id« 
prup'ti  tlixiB  l»y  i':irvuial,  ii.  '£ii  :  which 
un-  at'Cf  pu-d.  ii.  2:i&  ;  circunit:ai.cpn  pn*- 
wiit  ihfir  Wifitf  Hclfd  U])on,  il.  l!::^ : 
in:iki-«  :i  •fcoiid  urrunKt-ini*:.l  w.th  tliw 
••I'lnral,  ii.  ±!7  :  iit  |H-riiiiti«-il  to  roitiinie 
h'.*  iiSHci-  iif  Alcnldi-tnayor.  li.  2J7  ;  n- 
cv.w*  A  i;rant  nf  Li.jd*.  li.  ixi  :  \  ■■•'iU  Li« 
laii'U.  ii.  2^^*3;  art-uiiii'd  iu*w  aiiti.or.iy. 
ik.  23.1 :  ia  itt-nt  to  iiie«l  Alo.  to  do  ((j^dii, 
II.  :£t7;  hU  minoeiivn-s  with  Liui,  il. 
243-24K  ;  lilii  rl%:iU!iip  w:th  Uiirvar.i,  ii. 
2J0  ;  iM'iiu.*ii  h:iii  ill  the  du-i-llin((  of  An»- 
CKOiiA,  11.  252;  tn-ati-d  with  ci>:ifldc!:CO 
by  Ilolia>lill:t,  il.  2»4  ;  hi«  cooiluct  i:.Vti>ti- 
ffutfil  liy  OvA:id  •,  ii.  332  ;  imili*  for  fi\A\i\ 
and  is  luitt  in  a  vio:e:it  hurricnm*,  ir.3u7. 
Roiiun,  FrI-ir,  his  nccouut  oi  lUe  iiativtt« 
oflliBpaido!a,l.380. 

8. 

RaY*oI1icni<,  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
I  ho  Vvnt'tiiiM  iplleyn,  iii.  328. 

P  lint  Miclisfl,  l>ay  uf,  difcoveritlf  Iii.  174. 

S.ii.-iMiu.ca,  the  learned  aa^cml>Io  at,  to 
c  iiiNi>liT  tht>  pr<>p  isiliim  of  Cohunbuis 
i.  M>;  proiiouiK-c  tho  yibkn  to  be  vaiuaud 
inip>ii4«itiU%  t.  1^13. 

S  ilc-'ilo,  Diokfo  de,  arrives  at  Jiimaica 
with  Hucconi  from  0\aud>,  ii.  i-M. 

t3:ilv:Kl.>r,  St.,  dincovory  of,  i.  liA  ;  awo 
unil  i>urpri'*e  of  the  ii:itivp4  o:i  flrHl  Ih^ 
hulilinif  the  ^hIpl«  of  Culiiiut>Uit,  i.  105 ; 
di'«>Tiptioii  of  them,  i.  166;  i^old  lirat 
•ii.-*oovorivi  In  thi«  ii*tan>l,  i.  ltJ9! 

Hntn:i!ia,  Gulf  of,  dii«oo\vn'd,  i.  251. 

S.iu  Itafaul,  disi'owry  of,  i.  460. 

iSu  I  St'i«:iHtiMn,  i»ftl!t'd  by  Ojediv,  ill.  81; 
<>ondiict  of  the  natiwe  at,  iii.  81;  :un- 
liuih':ide  of  tho  ludiunit,  iii.  Kl  ;  tx^'rw, 
print hon«,  and  lart^e  \cn>>inoiis  incrprnts 
loiiinl  :it,  iii.  81;  arrival  of  Talavcr:!  at, 
iii.  84  ;  fiictio;!  in  fhe  colony,  iii.  88  ; 
ViZiirro  first  lirtitcnaiit  of,  iii.' 88. 

B.inrhcs,  Juan,  takcd  char^'o  of  i^uibian, 
il.  3S2 :  who  e«caiM>!4,  ii.  3S3  ;  killed  in 
battle  by  the  Adolantado,  Hi.  417. 

Hanib',  Don  Uuy  df,  his  mi«^ioD  to  tho 
HjiHDirtl)  couil,  i.  301. 

Sa:ita  M  irta,  inland  of,  diocovered,  1.  430. 

H  ii.ta,  Lii  Ihl.i,  diicctiverv  of,  ii.  120. 

Sai.iu  Cruz,  Inlaod  of,  iflioovcry  of,  I.  332. 

fc(:mtH  (tli>ria(.St.  AniTs  Bay), 'discovered 
by  <'o!uinliUH,  i.  422. 

Hauta  Maria,  Hi-at  of  Kovornment  Oi^tab- 
ll«!ii'.l  at,  U'.  126;  fjctio:i  «t,  iii.  127. 

H  tiiii:i)j:<>.    See  Jamaica;  letter  of  llene- 
ken,  i.  37U. 
,  r.vi-r  i>f,  disoovorcd,  I.  245. 

Hauncta,  d  K'overy  of,  i.  177. 

tsaoiia,  JKlaii'l  of,  ili*'covered,  1.  459;  differ- 
v.ic^of  hciuitudu  botween,  and  Cadiz,  i. 
45tt. 

fe?«aiidinuvi.inii,  an  essay  reUtlTO  to  the 
voyagoH  of,  iii.  356. 


Bchedel,  maarks  on  a  tninpolatloa  ti 
h:s  t'hrwiicU*,  iit.  364. 

Hea  wolves,  killed,  lii.  f8t 

tJepi-ca,  his  notice  of  clectrieil  lights  on 
Ihf  ma«ts  of  sh-.p*,  L  lE21b 

SeraHn  I'on  t,  i.  436. 

fe^hark^t  a  xnult'.tudi.'  of,  teen  on  the  eoirt 
uf  \\  ratftia,  ii.  430  ;  curious  method  o( 
t.tkln^  tht-m,  1.  367 ;  iupentition  c«q- 
cernii  g,  11.  367. 

Shlint,  ob!>ervations  relatKe  to  the  slxsof 
thu«^'  ent  ployed  by  t'olumbut*,  Id.  361. 

transj-oned  in  f»ieces  across  ths 

niountaius  at  the  Ii-tfcmns,  lU.  230. 

Blave-*,  tlvc  hundred  are  »ent  to  8palDf  IL 
43 ;  three  LnaJred  sent  by  Banholoiuw 
Colunibas,  ii.  151 ;  arrival  in  6}iaiiLiL 
66  ;  queen  I^^ibvila  interests  herwetf  it 
thvir  favor,  II.  66 ;  order*  them  to  bs 
s-::t  Ita^k  to  IIaytl«  li.  67  ;  negroes  trtk 
lutroduct-d  to  the  New  World,  ii.  ai; 
n'vu:t  of,  lii.  300;  Hlspaniola  the  flm 
iiita<  d  to  exh'ilili  an  awful  retribntioa, 
ill.  803 ;  regulations  In  rcopect  to,  IS. 
301. 

BUve^  or.e  hundre«l  captured  and  seat  te 
liis]>auiiila,  iii.  64. 

Bolomoii,  the  guld  used  in  the  temple  <rf| 
Ir.  79. 

Soria,  J  nan  de,  his  Insolence  to  Colomtaii 
i.  314. 

Sosa,  nei.t  to  nupersi^de  Pe<lrartas  Davils, 
Hi.  233  ;  dies  in  the  harbor,  iii.  336l 

Sottimayor,  Cliristo\-nl  df,  arrives  from 
ISpain  at  I*orio  Uico,  lii.  265 ;  bnildi  a 
fortrei«s,  ib. ;  Columbus  refuses  to  pH 
him  in  i>i*siH-sK]on,  app<rint!»  Ceron  and 
l>iaz  lii-utenaiit!t,  1%. ;  a  coospinor 
formed  a^inst  him  by  the  natiTefl«lil. 
269 ;  reveaU-d  to  blm  by  an  Indian  prii* 
eeiti^.  lii.  270;  he  rt*fuM*#  to  bviieveit,ii 
attacked  in  the  forest  and  killed,  lii.  SiL 
-,  vllbtux?  of,  doAtroyod,  lii.  2T2. 


Soul,  id('n><  of  the  Uaytions  in  tvsjiect  to 

the,  1. 396 ;  the  aAer  state  of,  believvd  If 

the  nativi>«  of  CuKi,  i.  450. 
Spain  and   PorlUKnl,  diplomatio  negotls- 

lions  between  the  oourtu  of,  with  respect 

to  the  ijow  dlMoverlea,  i.  804. 
Sp)ti>rno.  Oi<>,  puhlisheti  documents  relft' 

tivi'  to  ColniUDUii,  li.  327. 
Buirar-caiK*  introdiicod  into  Uaytl,  1. 401 
Bun,  »uppo«ed  to  be  worshipped  by  tbs 

Indiaiih,  iii.  186. 
Bui>er»titioii  of  8t.  Elmo  lights,  i.  822. 
Bwallow,  a,  encircles  the  ships  of  Cohni- 

butffi.  322. 

T. 

Talavora,  Fernando  de.  prior  of  Pndoaad 
confcBM>r  to  queen  Isabella,  I.  100;  (•■ 
teems  Columbns's  plan  Impossible,  L 
103 ;  ho  is  des'rcil  by  the  king  to  asMV* 
!  ble  men  of  science  to  consider  tlw  nat- 
ter, ih. ;  reports  to  the  king  that  tbt 
council  had  pronounced  the  plan  vaus 
and  impoMiule,  ib,;  take*  a  mcsnga 
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ftom  the  king.  1.  lOA ;  diigvitod  at  the 
high  terms  Inneted  on  by  Columbus,  i. 
112. 

TeUvero,  Bemmrdino.  plratee  the  chip  of 
a  Geooeife,  ill.  86 ;  ehancter  of  hie  orew, 
ib. ;  arrivee  at  Sao  Sebaatlan  in  time  to 
•ave  the  eoloojr,  ib,\  retnnia  to  His- 
Muiola,  Ui.  89:  puta  Ojeda  in  Iroua,  iii. 
80 :  le  hanged  fy  the  order  of  Don  Diego 
Colnmbu»,  iii.  W. 

TtunnaTf  Cacinne  of  Yucatan,  iii.  248 ;  hia 
tn-atment  of  the  SpaniarU«,  iii.  249-251 ; 
Tfesfli  i^pear  off  the  coaet,  i6. 

Tf Derlffk>,  nmrs  of  the  orew  at  beholding 
Mount,  1. 198. 

Territory,  qae«tion  of,  how  settled,  1. 818. 

Thoma#,  St..  fortress  of,  erected,  i.  384; 
aeo  note,  tb.  \  conduct  of  the  colonists 
there,  1.  408 ;  attacks  of,  ii.  26. 

Tigers  and  iMnthen  at  San  Sebastian, 
Ui.  8L 

TobacooL  flrst  seen  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
i.l96i 

Tobago,  diseorery  of,  ii.  134. 

Toledo,  archbi«hop  of,  his  character,  i.  88 ; 
gives  Columbus  an  attentive  hearing, 
le. ;  and  procures  him  an  audience  of 
the  king,  1.  84. 

Toledo,  DoOa  Maria  de,  Don  Die^to  Colum- 
boa  beoumes  enamored  of,  iii.  297  ;  their 
Iiian1age.i6. ;  a»d  embarkation  for  His- 
mnioh^  lli.  298 ;  is  left  as  vioequeen  at 
Dt.  Homingo  on  the  sailing  of  Don  Diego 
for  JgpalB,  iii.  301;  becomes  a  widow, 

Tbrre,  Dotta  Juana  de  la,  reeeives  a  letter 
ftom  Columbus  with  an  account  of  his 
treatment,  11.  292. 

Torres,  Antonio  de,  dispatched  fh>m  His- 
paniola,  with  twelve  ships,  to  Spain,  1. 
M ;  arrives  at  Cadlx,  iL  64 ;  dismissed 
from  office,  ii.  106. 

,  Luis  de,  Bent  up  the  Island  of 
Cuba  by  Columbus,  i.  190 ;  an  account 
of  his  Journey,  1. 193. 

Tortoises,  sea  covered  with,  on  the  south- 
cm  coast  of  Cuba,  i.  441 ;  curious  meth- 
od of  taking,  i.  430 ;  a  living  one  taken 
out  of  the  maw  of  a  shark,  ii.  868. 

Tortugai*,  beautiful  Island  or,  discovery  of, 
I.  313,  ill.  281. 

Toecanelli,  Paulo,  his  correspondence  with 
Columbus,  L  69. 

TkiKle  of  the  colonies  monopolized  ny  tne 
crown  of  Spain,  ii.  310 ;  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem the  seoff  of  modern  times,  tfr. 

Traslcrra,  Juan  de,  iL  279. 

Triana,  Rodrigo  de.  fin»t  sees  the  land  of 
the  western  world,  i.  161  *,  aocount  of,  i. 


Tribute  imposed  upon  the  Hay  tiens,  ii.  63. 

Trinidad,  isUnd  of,  disco\*ered,  ii.  118  :  de- 
scription of  its  appearance,  ib. ;  curious 
account  of  the  natives,  11. 121. 

Tristan,  Diego,  it  386-^87 ;  is  kiUed,  ii. 


Tobanam4,  Caetqne,  his  appeal  to  Nufles, 
tlL  189 :  rsAisss  to  dlaoloM  where  the 
lla,  ill.  1881 


Tudela,  Benjamin,  travels  of,  i.  64. 
Tumaoo,  Cacique,  encounter  with  Nufles, 

Ut.  180. 
Turk's  island,  observations  relative  to,  iii. 

868. 

U. 

Uraba,  gulf  of,  settlement  at  commenced, 

ill.  71. 
Ursula,  Santa,  island  of,  discovered,  1. 834 

V. 

Valdivia,  fortunes  of,  Hi.  246 :  sent  to  His- 
paniola  for  pntvisiono,  iii.  148. 

Valenzuela,  vessel  of,  founders  at  sea,  ilL 
120. 

Volfcrmosa,  coast  of,  disco\'ered  111.  64. 

Vassals,  natives  uf  Hispauiola  reduced  to 
the  condition  of,  ii.  231. 

Vega,  GHrcillaso  de  la,  liis  tale  relative  to 
A  pilot  hiivini;  died  in  the  house  of  Co- 
lurobuo,  Iii.  360. 

,  river,  1.  881 ;  called  by  the  natives 

Yogui,  ib. 

Velfcsco,  FranciNio,  11.  279. 

Velutfquez,  Diego,  comnjands  the  soldiery 
at  the  moBsncre  of  Xaragua,  ii.  464. 

Venezuela,  gulfed  discovered,  iii.  61. 

Veraifua,  coa«t  of,  diiKM>very  of,  ii.  866; 
warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. ; 
soil  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
gold,  ii.  374 ;  Golden  Ca»tile,  iii.  290. 

Veruguas,  dulcc  of,  consents  to  have  the 
remains  of  Cdumbus  removed  to  Cuba, 
iii.  202. 

,  the  hcimhip  to  Columbus  decided  in 

his  favor,  iii.  309. 

Verde,  Cape  de,  discovery  of,  i.  37. 

Vergara  forages  for  supplief^,  ill.  66:  a 
caravel  dispatched  in  search  of,  iii.  66. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  first  notice  of  his  ex- 
pedition, ii.  241 ;  employed  by  Culumliiis 
at  court,  ii.  601 ;  accompanies  OJcdn,  iii. 
22 ;  his  description  of  ttie  aborigines,  iii. 
23 ;  his  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Curacoa,  iii.  28;  an  account  of,  iii.  330; 
a  summary  view  of  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  discoverer,  iii.  331;  the  voyoire 
whence  his  name  was  given  to  the 
American  continent.  III.  334;  Colum- 
•  -'s  letter  to  his  son  relative  to  the 
merit  and  misfortunes  of,  iii.  336 ;  Peter 
Martyr's  character  of,  til.  344 :  hiit  letter 
to  Ren6,  dulce  of  Lorraine,  ill.  337 ;  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  points  in  con- 
troversy, ib. ;  author's  conclusion,  that 
the  voyage  asserted  to  have  been  made 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci  never  took  place, 
iii.  344. 

Vessel,  stem-post  of  a,  found  in  one  of  the 
houwa  at  Guadalnnpe,  i.  326. 

Viega  La,  or  Old  Woman's  group,  dlaoov- 
ered,  iii.  282 ;  sibyl  of,  ib. 

Villains,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to 
the  condition  of,  11.  231. 

Vlllego,  Alonzo  do,  appointed  to  carry  Co- 
lumbus to  Spain,  II  287  *,  oharaeter  ot, 
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ih. ;  hft  conoqoT  with  Colmnlmi  preri* 

ous  to  their  italung,  il.  28S. 
Viui-it  Introduced  tuto  Ilaytl,  \.  402. 
Vinlan«l,  a  mippoMHl  dii>co>ery,  liL  S66L 
Viiiert,  rock*  ol',  iii.  '2M. 
Virgin,  doiicit  of  the  Indian*  in  honor  of, 

ill.  M ;  anecdote*  of  Cucybat,  iii.  W. 
Viripuf,  the  eleven  tiioutand,  iaUnda  of, 

discovered,  i.  334. 
Vows  made  by  Oieda,  iii.  93. 

made  by  Lnrlio,  ill.  128. 

— — —  made  in  a  storm  by  Colnrobnt  and 

hip  rruw,  I.  256 :  attempt  at  falfilment, 

i.  sn. 

W. 

TTatervpnnt,  a  remarkable,  teen  on  the 

ctMwt  of  Veracrua,  ii.  MO. 
Wax,  cake  of,  presented  to  the  aorereign 

by  Columbus,  i.  2M. 
Wheat  introduced  lnt«>  Tlayti,  1.  402L 
Wolves,  sea,  several  killed  ou  the  coast  of 

Hispanlola,  i.  468. 
Woman,  account  of  a   rery   atronir,  of 

UuadAtoap4>,  II.  83  ;  taken  tnCotumons'a 

shiti,  11.  84 ;  fklls  in  love  with  Caonabo, 

ana  refuses  to  return  on  shorv,  Ii.  86. 
Women,  oritnn  of,  according  to  the  Uay- 

tlriis,  i.  304. 
Writing,  fenr  of  the  Indians  of  Carlari  at 

seeing  the  Bpaniards  write,  it  403. 


Xagna,  gnlf  of,  1.  435. 

Xaragua,  domain  of,  an  acooant  of,  IL  17 ; 


deMripfkm  of  Itt  Inhahitnta,  A. ;  Bd 

dan  takea  posacasion  of,  IL  2D6:  mii» 

ere  at,  iL  4W. 
Xerif  al  Edrtii,  his  dawripUoo  of  the  At. 

lantic,  1. 18. 
XimeneCt  cardinal,  Hi.  lot;  prohlbltt  K- 

cenees  to  Impmi  alarea  trimk  Afiica  t» 

tha  colonic*,  iU.  419^ 


T. 

Taniqne,  rirer  oT  L  384. 
Yaca,  grorea  of,  irait  in,  iU. 


Zamaoo,  Cadqne  of  Darlen.  Iii.  IS;  }m 

in  ambush,  attacks  the  Bpanlania,  w. 
141 ;  Btratasem  of,  iii.  16& ;  wajiays  tks* 
Bpaniarda,  iii.  166;  plot  of  to  destroy 
Darien,  iiL  160;  la  aurpriaod  by  Nuiei, 
111.  167. 

Zamndio,  advocatea  NoAez  at  court,  lit  HI 

Zemes,  inferior  deities  of  the  Haytlesii 
i.  390. 

Zeno,  Nicolo,  an  account  of  his  claim  to 
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INTEODUCTION. 


H4VDIO,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  made  a  wide  and 
nuried  tour,  for  the  gratification  of  mj  curiosity,  it  has  been  sup* 
posed  that  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book ;  and  it  has 
more  than  onoe  been  intimated  in  the  papers,  that  such  a  work 
was  actually  in  the  press,  eontaining  scenes  and  sketches  <^  the 
Far  West 

These  announcements,  gratuitously  made  for  me,  before  I 
had  pat  pen  to  paper,  or  even  contemplated  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  have  embarrassed  me  exceedingly.  I  have  been  like  a  poor 
aetor,  who  finds  himself  announced  for  a  part  he  had  no  thought 
of  playing,  and  his  appearance  expected  on  the  stage  before  he 
has  committed  a  line  to  memory. 

I  have  always  had  a  repugnance,  amounting  almost  to  disa 
bility,  to  write  in  the  face  of  expectation ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  was  expected  to  write  about  a  region  fruitful  of  won 
ders  and  adventures,  and  which  had  already  been  made  the  theme 
of  spirit-stirring  narratives  from  able  pens ;  yet  about  which  I 
had  nothing  wonderful  or  adventurous  to  ofior. 


Since  vnclu  howerer,  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  tlie  piUie,  u^ 
ihst  thej  take  tiiiBcient  interest  in  mj  wanderings  to  dtem  tben 
worthj  of  reeitsl,  I  kmTe  hastened,  as  promptlj  as  poB8il)le,  to 
meet  in  some  degree,  the  expectation  whi^  others  have  excited. 
For  this  parpose,  I  have,  as  it  were,  plaeked  a  few  leaves  oat  of 
nj  memorandam  book,  containing  a  month's  ibraj  bejond  the 
outposts  of  human  habitation,  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Far 
West     It  forms,  indeed,  but  a  small  portion  of  an  exteDure 
toor ;  bnt  it  is  an  episode,  complete  as  £ir  as  it  goes.     As  taeh, 
I  offer  it  to  the  publie,  with  great  diffidencei     It  b  a  nmple 
narratire  of  ercry  daj  occurrences ;  such  as  happen  to  every  one 
who  travels  the  prairies.     I  have  no  wonders  to  describe,  nor  inj 
monng  accidents  bj  flood  or  field  to  narrate ;  and  as  to  those  who 
look  for  a  manrellons  or  adventurous  story  at  my  hands,  I  cm 
only  reply  in  the  words  of  the  weary  knife-grinder:  "Story I 
fUid  Uess  yon,  I  have  none  to  iell,  sir.'* 
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CHAPTER  L 

niB    PAWNEE    HUNTINO    GROUNDS. TRAVELLING    OOMPANiONS.  *— A 

COMMISSIONER. ^A  VIRTUOSO. A  SEEKER  OF  ADVENTURES. ^A  GIL 

BLAS  OF  TTHE  FRONTIER. — ^A  TOUNG  MAN's  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  PLEA- 
SUES. 

In  the  often  vaunted  regions  of  the  Far  West,  several  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extends  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
country,  where  there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log  house  of  the 
white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It  consists  of  great 
grassy  plains,  interspersed  with  forests  and  groves,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  the  grand  Canadian,  the 
Bed  River,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Over  these  fertile  and 
verdant  wastes  still  roam  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild 
horse,  in  all  their  native  freedouL  These,  in  fact,  are  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Far  West  Hither 
repair  the  Osage,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware  and  other  tribes  that 
have  linked  themselves  with  civilization,  and  live  within  the  vici* 
nity  of  the  white  settlements.  Here  resort  also,  the  Pawnees, 
Ihe  Gomanches,  and  other  fierce,  and  as  yet  independent  tribes^ 
the  nomades  of  the  prairies,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of 
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the  Rookj  MonDtains.  The  regions  I  hare  mentioned  fora  t 
debatftblo  ground  of  these  warring  and  yindietive  toribea ;  none 
of  tbcm  presume  to  erect  a  permanent  habitation  within  its  bor 
ders.  Their  hunters  and  "  Braves  "  repair  thither  in  numeroiai 
bodies  during  the  season  of  game,  throw  up  their  transient  hunt- 
ing camps,  consisting  of  light  bowers  covered  with  bark  and 
■kins,  commit  sad  havoc'among  the  innumerable  herdf  that  graae 
the  prairies,  and  having  loaded  themselves  with  venison  and 
buffalo  meat,  warily  retire  from  the  dangerous  neighborhood 
These  expeditions  partake,  always,  of  a  warlike  character ;  the 
hunters  are  all  armed  for  action,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  are 
bound  to  incessant  vigilance.  Should  they,  in  their  excursions, 
meet  the  hunters  of  an  adverse  tribe,  savage  conflicts  take  plaoa 
Their  encampments,  too,  are  always  subject  to  be  surprised  by 
wandering  war  parties,  and  their  hunters,  when  scattered  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  to  be  captured  or  massacred  by  lurking  foea  * 
Mouldering  skulls  and  skeletons,  bleaching  in  some  dark  ravine, 
or  near  the  traces  of  a  hunting  camp,  occasionally  mark  tho 
scene  of  a  foregone  act  of  blood,  and  let  the  wanderer  know 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  region  he  is  traversing.  It  is 
the  purport  of  the  following  pages  to  narrate  a  month's  excur* 
sion  to  these  noted  hunting  grounds,  through  a  tract  of  ooun« 
try  which  had  not  as  yet  been  explored  by  white  men. 

It  was  early  in  October,  1832,  that  I  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson, 
a  frontier  post  of  the  Far  West,  situated  on  the  Neosho,  or  Grand 
Riven  near  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  I  had  been  tra- 
velling for  a  month  past,  with  a  small  party  from  St  Louis,  up 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along  the  frontier  line  of  agencies 
and  missions,  that  extends  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas 
Our  party  was  headed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
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the  gOTeniiBent  of  the  United  States  to  superintend  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes  migrating  from  the  east  t>  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  thus 
fiaiting  the  various  outposts  of  civilization. 

And  here  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  worthy 
kadcr  of  our  little  band.  He  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  towns 
of  Connecticut,  a  man  in  whom  a  course  of  legal  practice  and 
political  life  had  not  been  able  to  vitiate  an  innate  simplicity  and 
benevolence  of  heart  The  greater  part  of  his  days  had  been 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  the  society  of  deacons, 
elders,  and  selectmen,  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Connecticut ; 
when  suddenly  he  had  been  called  to  mount  his  steed,  shoulder 
his  rifle,  and  mingle  among  stark  hunters,  backwoodsmen,  and 
naked  savages,  on  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  Far  West 

Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  Mr.  L.,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  descended  from  a  foreign  stock ;  and  who  had  all 
the  buoyancy  and  accommodating  spirit  of  a  native  of  the  Con- 
tinent Having  rambled  over  many  countries,  he  had  become, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  oitixen  of  the  world,  easily  adapting  him- 
self to  any  change.  He  was  a  man  of  a  thousand  occupations ; 
a  botanist,  a  geologist,  a  hunter  of  beetles  and  butterflies,  a  mu- 
sical amateur,  a  sketcher  of  no  mean  pretensions,  in  short,  a 
complete  virtuoso ;  added  to  which,  he  was  a  very  indefatigable, 
if  not  always  a  very  successful,  sportsman.  Never  had  a  man 
more  irons  in  the  fire,  and,  consequently,  never  was  man  more 
busy  nor  more  cheerfuL 

My  third  fellow-traveller  was  one  who  had  accompanied  the 
former  firom  Europe,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his  Telemachus; 
being  apt,  like  his  prototype,  to  give  occasional  perplexity  and 
disquiet  to  his  Mentor.     He  was  a  young  Swiss  Count,  scarce 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  fall  of  talent  and  spirit,  Imt  gallbrd  in 
the  extreme,  and  prone  to  every  kind  of  wild  adrentare. 

Having  a^ade  this  mention  of  my  comrades,  I  must  not  pass 
over  unnoticed,  a  personage  of  inferior  rank,  bat  of  all-penrading 
and  prevalent  importance :  the  squire,  the  groom,  the  oook,  the 
tent  man,  in  a  word,  the  factotum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  oniversaL 
meddler  and  marplot  of  our  party.  This  was  a  little  swarthy 
meagre,  French  Creole,  named  Antoine,  but  fiuniliarly  dabbed 
Tonish :  a  kind  of  Oil  Bias  of  the  frontiers,  who  had  passed  a 
scrambling  life,  sometimes  among  white  men,  sometimes  among 
Indians  ;  sometimes  in  the  employ  of  traders,  missionaries,  and 
Indian  agents ;  sometimes  mingling  with  the  Osage  hunters. 
We  picked  him  up  at  St.  Louis,  near  which  he  has  a  small  fiurm, 
an  Indian  wife,  and  a  brood  of  half-blood  children.  According 
to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a  wife  in  every  tribe ;  in 
fact,  if  all  this  little  vagabond  said  of  himself  were  to  be  believed, 
he  was  without  morals,  without  caste,  without  creed,  without  conn* 
try,  and  even  without  language ;  for  he  spoke  a  jars^on  of  min- 
gled French,  English,  and  Osage.  He  was,  withal,  a  notorious 
braggart,  and  a  liar  of  the  first  water.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
him  vapor  and  gasconade  about  his  terrible  exploits  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  war  and  hunting.  In  the  midst  of  his  volu- 
bility, he  was  prone  to  be  seized  by  a  spasmodic  gasping,  as  if  the 
springs  of  his  jaws  were  suddenly  unhinged ;  but  I  am  apt  ti 
think  it  was  caused  by  some  falsehood  that  stuck  in  his  throa^ 
for  I  generally  remarked,  that  immediately  afterwards  there 
bolted  forth  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Our  route  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  quartering  ourselvra,  oo- 
casioually,  at  the  widely  separated  establishments  of  the  Indian 
missionaries,  but  in  general  camping  out  in  the  fine  groves  thai 
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border  the  streams,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a  tent.  Daring 
the  latter  part  of  our  tour  we  had  pressed  forward  in  hopes  of 
arriying  in  time  at  Fort  Gibson,  to  accompany  the  Osage  hunters 
on  their  autumnal  yisit  to  the  buffalo  prairies.  Indeed  the  ima- 
gination of  the  joung  Count  had  become  completely  excited  on 
the  subject  The  grand  scenery  and  wild  habits  of  the  prairie 
had  set  his  spirits  madding,  and  the  stories  that  little  Tonis 
told  him  of  Indian  braves  and  Indian  beauties,  of  hunting  buffa- 
loes and  catching  wild  horses,  had  set  him  all  agog  for  a  dash 
into  savage  life.  He  was  a  bold  and  hard  rider,  and  longed  to 
be  scouring  the  hunting  grounds.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  his 
youthful  anticipations  of  all  that  he  was  to  see,  and  do,  and  en- 
joy, when  mingling  among  the  Indians  and  participating  in  their 
hardy  adventures ;  and  it  was  still  more  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
gasconadings  of  little  Tonish,  who  volunteered  to  be  his  faithful 
squire  in  all  his  perilous  undertakings ;  to  teach  him  how  to  catch 
the  wild  horse,  bring  down  the  buffalo,  and  win  the  smiles  of 
Indian  princesses  ; — ''  And  if  we  can  only  get  sight  of  a  prairie 
on  fire  I"  said  the  young  Count — ^^  By  Gar,  1*11  set  one  on  tire 
myself  P  cried  the  little  Frenohman. 
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CHAPTER  11 

AimclPATIOIfB  DUAPPODfTED. VZW  PLA!f& P&EPAKATI01I8  TO  JODI 

AN   EXPLORQfO  PARTY. ^DEPARTTEE  PROM  FORT  0IB801I.— fORO 

INO   OF   THE   VERDIGRIS. All   INDUN    CAVAUER. 

Tbb  anticipations  of  a  young  man  are  prone  to  meet  with  dinp- 
pointment  Unfortanatclj  for  the  Count's  scheme  of  wild  cam- 
paigning, before  wo  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  heard 
that  the  Osage  hunters  had  set  forth  upon  their  expedition  to  the 
buffalo  grounds.  The  Count  still  determined,  if  possible,  to  fol- 
low on  their  track  and  overtake  them,  and  for  this  purpose  stop- 
ped short  at  the  Osage  Agency,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Fort 
Gibson,  to  make  inquiries  and  preparations.  His  travelling  com- 
panion, Mr.  L.,  stopped  with  him ;  while  the  Commissioner  and 
myself  proceeded  to  Fort  Gibson,  followed  by  the  &ithful  and 
veracious  Touish.  I  hinted  to  bim  his  promises  to  follow  the 
Count  in  bis  campaignings,  but  I  found  the  little  varlet  had  t 
keen  eye  to  self-interest.  He  was  aware  that  the  Commissioner, 
from  his  official  duties,  would  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  be  likely  to  give  bim  permanent  employment,  while  the 
sojourn  of  the  Count  would  be  but  transient  The  gasconading 
of  the  little  braggart  was  suddenly  therefore  at  an  end.  He 
spoke  not  another  word  to  the  young  Count  about  Indians,  buffiir 
Iocs,  and  wild  horses,  but  putting  himself  tacitly  in  the  train  of 
the  Commissioner,  jogged  silently  after  us  to  the  garrison. 

On  arriving  at  the  fort,  however,  a  new  chance  presented  it- 
self for  a  cruise  on  the  prairies.  We  learnt  that  a  company  of 
mounted  rangers,  or  riflemen,  had  departed  but  three  days  prfr 
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nouAj  to  make  a  wide  exploring  tour,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Rod  Biver,  inclading  a  part  of  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds, 
whore  no  party  of  white  men  had  as  jet  penetrated.  Here,  theiL 
was  an  opportunity  of  ranging  over  those  dangerous  and  inter* 
estiug  regions  under  the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  escort ;  for  tho 
Commissioner,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  could  claim  the  service  of  this 
newly-raised  corps  of  riflemen,  and  the  country  they  were  to  ex- 
plore was  destined  for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  migrating 
tribes. connected  with  his  mission. 

Our  plan  was  promptly  formed  and  put  into  execution.  A 
couple  of  Greek  Indians  were  sent  off  express,  by  the  commander 
of  Fort  Gibson,  to  overtake  the  rangers  and  bring  them  to  a  halt 
until  the  Commissioner  and  his  party  should  be  able  to  join  themu 
As  we  should  have  a  march  of  three  or  four  days  through  a  wild 
country,  before  we  could  overtake  the  company  of  rangers,  an 
escort  of  fourteen  mounted  riflemen^  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant,  was  assigned  us. 

We  sent  word  to  the  young  Count  and  Mr.  L.  at  the  Osage 
Agenoy,  of  our  new  plan  and  prospects,  and  invited  them  to  ao- 
eompany  us.  The  Count,  however,  could  not  forego  the  delights 
he  had  promised  himself  in  mingling  with  absolutely  savage  life. 
In  reply,  he  agreed  to  keep  with  us  until  we  should  come  upon 
the  trail  of  the  Osage  hunters,  when  it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to 
strike  off  into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  his  fidth* 
ful  Mentor,  though  he  grieved  at  the  madness  of  the  scheme,  was 
too  stanch  a  friend  to  desert  him.  A  general  rendexvous  of  our 
party  and  escort  was  appointed,  for  the  following  morning,  at  the 
Agency. 

We  now  made  all  arrangements  for  prompt  departure.  Our 
baggage  bad  hitherto  been  transported  on  a  lightwagon,but  we  were 
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BOW  to  break  oar  wmj  throogh  ad  vntrsfelled  eoantrj,  eoi  vp  hj 
nTtrty  rftTiiies,  mod  thicketa,  where  a  vdude  of  the  kind  would 
be  a  complete  impediment  We  were  to  trsTel  on  horaeback,  io 
banters*  stjle,  and  with  as  little  encombranee  as  poasibleL  Oar 
baggage,  therefore,  onderwent  a  rigid  and  most  absiemioos  redoo' 
tion.  A  pair  of  saddlebags,  and  those  bj  no  means  crammed^ 
saffioed  for  each  man's  scant j  wardrobe,  and,  with  bis  great  ecat 
were  to  be  carried  upon  the  steed  he  rode.  The  rest  of  the  bi^ 
gage  was  placed  od  pack-horses.  Each  one  had  a  bear-skin  and 
a  oonple  of  blankets  for  bedding,  and  there  was  a  tent  to  sheltar 
OS  in  case  of  sickness  or  bad  weather.  We  took  care  to  provide 
onrselres  with  floor,  coffee,  and  sugar,  together  with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  salt  pork  for  emergencies ;  for  onr  main  subsistence  we 
were  to  depend  upon  the  chase. 

Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  been  tired  out  in  our  reeent 
journey,  were  taken  with  us  as  paok-horses,  or  supernumeraries; 
but  as  we  were  going  on  a  long  and  rough  tour,  where  there  would 
be  occasional  hunting,  and  where,  in  case  of  meeting  with  hostile 
savages,  the  safety  of  the  rider  might  depend  upon  the  goodneM 
of  his  steed,  we  took  care  to  be  well  mounted.  I  proeared  a 
stout  silver-gray ;  somewhat  rough,  but  stanch  and  powerful ;  and 
retained  a  hardy  pony  which  I  had  hitherto  ridden,  and  whielii 
being  somewhat  jaded,  was  suffered  to  ramble  along  with  the 
pack-horses,  to  be  mounted  only  in  case  of  emergency. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  we  left  Fort  Gibson,  <m 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  October,  and  crossing  the  river  in 
the  front  of  it,  set  off  for  the  rendcsvous  at  the  Agency.  A  ride 
of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Verdigris,  a  wild 
mcky  scene  overhung  with  forest  troes.  We  descended  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  crossed  in  straggling  file,  the  bones  step- 
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piDg  oautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  and  in  a  manner  feeling  about 
for  a  foothold  beneath  the  rushing  and  brawling  stream. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
pack-horses.  He  was  in  high  glee,  haying  experienced  a  kind  of 
promotion.  In  our  journey  hitherto  he  had  driven  the  wagon, 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  inferior  employ ;  now  he  was 
master  of  the  horse. 

He  sat  perched  like  a  monkey  behind  the  pack  on  one  of  the 
horses ;  he  sang,  he  shouted,  he  yelped  like  an  Indian,  and  ever 
and  anon  blasphemed  the  loitering  pack-horseS  in  his  jargon  of 
mingled  French,  English  and  Osage,  which  not  one  of  them  could 
understand. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  ford  we  saw  on  the  opposite  shore  a 
Greek  Indian  on  horseback.  Ho  had  paused  to  reconnoitre  us 
from  the  brow  of  a  rock,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object,  in 
unbon  with  the  wild  scenery  around  him.  He  wore  a  bright 
blue  hunting-shirt  trimmed  with  scarlet  fringe ;  a  gayly-colorcd 
handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  head  something  like  a  turban, 
with  one  end  hanging  down  beside  his  ear ;  he  held  a  long  rifle  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  like  a  wild  Arab  on  the  prowl.  Our  loqua- 
eioos  and  ever-meddling  little  Frenchman  called  out  to  him  in 
his  Babylonish  jargon,  but  the  savage  having  satisfied  his  ouriosi^ 
tossed  his  hand  in  the  air,  turned  the  head  of  his  steed,  and  gal 
loping  al  )ng  the  shore  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees 
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CHAPTER  in. 

4JI  IlfmAN  AOENCT. RIFLEMEN.— 08A0ES,  CREEKS,  TRAFPER8|  DUOS, 

I  HORSES,   HALF-BREEDS. ^BEATTE,  THE  HnNTBHAIf. 

Having  crossed  the  ford,  we  soon  reached  the  Osa^  Agenej 
f  here  Col.  Chotcau  has  his  offices  and  magasinos,  for  tho  dispatdi 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  distribution  of  presents  and  suppliei 
It  consisted  of  a  few  log  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  tnd 
presented  a  motley  frontier  scene.  Here  was  our  escort  awaiting 
our  arrival ;  some  were  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  settcd 
on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  some  shooting  at  a  mark.  Thej 
were  a  heterogeneous  crew ;  some  in  frock-coats  made  of  green 
blankets ;  others  in  leathern  hunting-shirts,  but  the  most  part  io 
marvellously  ill-cut  garments,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  evi- 
dently put  on  for  rugged  service. 

Near  by  these  was  a  group  of  Osagcs :  statdy  fellows ;  stem 
and  simple  in  garb  and  aspect.  They  wore  no  ornaments ;  their 
dress  consisted  merely  of  blankets,  leggins,  and  moocasonfl. 
Their  heads  were  bare ;  their  hair  was  cropped  close,  excepting 
a  bristling  ridge  on  the  top,  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  with  a 
long  scalp  lock  hanging  behind.  They  had  fine  Roman  ooonte' 
nances,  and  broad  deep  chests ;  and,  as  they  generally  wore  their 
blankets  wrapped  round  their  loins,  so  as  to  leave  the  bust  and 
arms  bare,  they  looked  like  so  many  noble  bronie  figures.  The 
Osages  are  the  finest  looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  in  tbe 
West  They  have  not  yielded  sufficiently,  as  yet,  to  the  influence 
cf  civilization  to  lay  by  their  simple  Indian  garb,  or  to  lose  the 
habits  of  the  hunter  and  the  warrior ;  and  their  poverty  prsrefit' 
tiieir  indulging  in  much  luxury  ()f  ^.ppareL 
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In  oontnuit  to  these  was  a  gayly-dressed  party  of  Greeks. 
There  is  something,  at  the  first  glanec,  quite  oriental  in  the 
appearance  of  this  trihe.  They  dress  in  calico  hunting  shirts,  of 
various  brilliant  colors,  decorated  with  bright  fringes,  and  belted 
with  broad  girdles,  embroidered  with  beads :  they  have  leggins 
of  dressed  deer  skins,  or  of  green  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  embroi- 
dered knee-bands  and  tassels :  their  moccasons  are  fancifullj 
wrought  and  ornamented,  and  they  wear  gaudy  handkerchiefii 
tastefully  bound  round  their  heads. 

Beside  these,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  trappers,  hunterSi 
half-breeds,  Creoles,  negroes  of  eyery  hue;  and  all  that  other 
rabble  rout  of  nondescript  beings  that  keep  about  the  frontierSi 
between  civilized  and  savage  life,  as  those  equivocal  birds,  the 
bats,  hover  about  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  little  hamlet  of  the  Agency  was  in  a  complete  bustle ;  the 
blacksmith's  shed,  in  particular,  was  a  scene  of  preparation ;  a 
strapping  negro  was  shoeing  a  horse ;  two  half-breeds  were  fabri* 
eating  iron  spoons  in  which  to  melt  lead  for  bullets.  An  old 
trapper,  in  leathern  hunting  frock  and  moccasons,  had  placed  his 
rifle  against  a  work-bench,  while  he  superintended  the  operation, 
i^and  gossiped  about  his  hunting  exploits;  several  large  dogs 
were  lounging  in  and  out  of  the  shop,  or  sleeping  in  the  sun* 
shine,  while  a  little  our,  with  head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  one 
ear  erect,  was  watching,  with  that  curiosity  common  to  little 
dogs,  the  process  of  shoeing  the  horse,  as  if  studying  the  art,  or 
waiting  for  his  turn  to  be  shod. 

We  found  the  Count  and  his  companion,  the  Virtuoso,  ready 
fi^r  the  mareh.  As  they  intended  to  overtake  the  Osages,  and 
pass  some  time  in  hunting  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  horse,  they 
lad  profided  themselves  accordingly ;  having,  in  addition  to  the 
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■toods  which  they  used  for  travelling,  others  of  prima  qualit/, 
which  were  to  be  led  when  on  the  m*rch,  and  only  to  be  mounted 
for  the  chaiie. 

Thoy  had,  moreover,  engaged  the  services  of  a  young  mis 
named  Autoine,  a  half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  origin.  He 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  Jack-of-all-work ;  to  cook,  to  hunt,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  horses ;  but  he  had  a  vehement  propensi^  to 
do  nothing,  being  one  of  the  worthless  brood  engendered  ^nd 
brought  up  among  the  missions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  littk 
spoiled  by  being  really  a  handsome  young  fellow,  an  Adonis  U 
the  frontier,  and  still  worse  by  fancying  himself  highly  oon- 
nected,  his  sister  being  concubine  to  an  opulent  white  trader ! 

For  our  own  parts,  the  Commissioner  and  myself  were  desi- 
rous,  before  setting  out,  to  procure  another  attendant  well  versed 
in  wood  craft,  wlio  might  serve  us  as  a  hunter ;  for  our  little 
Frenchman  would  have  his  hands  full  when  in  camp,  in  cooking, 
and  on  the  march,  in  taking  care  of  the  pack-horses.  Such  a  one 
presented  himself,  or  rather  was  recommended  to  us,  in  Pierre 
Beattc,  a  half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  parentage.  We  were 
assured  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  country, 
having  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  both  in  hunting  and  wir 
parties ;  that  he  would  be  of  use  both  as  guide  and  interpreter, 
and  that  he  was  a  first-rate  hunter. 

I  confess  I  did  not  like  his  looks  when  he  was  first  presented 
to  me.  He  was  lounging  about,  in  an  old  hunting  frock  sod 
metasses  or  leggins,  of  deer  skin,  soiled  and  greased,  and  almoit 
japanned  by  constant  use.  He  was  apparently  about  thirty-eix 
years  of  age,  square  and  strongly  built  His  features  were  ret 
bad,  being  shaped  not  unlike  those  of  Napoleon,  but  sharpened  Q^ 
with  high  Indian  cheek  bones.     Perhaps  the  dusky  groeniih  hoe 
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of  hiB  oomplexion,  aided  his  rescmblanoe  to  an  old  bronze  busu 
I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor.  He  had,  however,  a  sullen,  sat  urninc 
expression,  set  off  by  a  slouched  woollen  hat,  and  elf  locks  tliat 
hung  about  hb  ears. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his  manners  were 
equally  unprepossessing.  He  was  cold  and  laconic;  made  no 
promises  or  professions;  stated  the  terms  he  required  for  the 
serrioes  of  himself  and  his  horse,  which  we  thought  rather  high. 
bat  showed  no  disposition  to  abate  them,  nor  any  anxiety  to 
secure  our  employ.  He  had  altogether  more  of  the  red  than  the 
white  man  in  his  composition ;  and,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  all  half  breeds  with  distrust,  as  an  uncertain  and  faithless 
race,  I  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Pierre 
Beatte.  We  had  no  time,  however,  to  look  out  for  any  one  more 
to  our  taste,  and  had  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him  on  the 
spot  He  then  set  about  making  his  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney, promising  to  join  us  at  our  evening's  encampment 

One  thing  was  yet  wanting  to  fit  me  out  for  the  Prairies — a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  steed:  I  was  not  yet  mounted  to  my 
mind.  The  gray  I  had  bought,  though  strong  and  serviceable, 
was  rough.  At  the  last  moment  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  excel- 
lent  animal ;  a  dark  bay ;  powerful,  active,  generous-spirited,  and 
m  capital  condition.  I  mounted  him  with  exultation,  and  trans- 
ferred  the  silver  gray  to  Tonish,  who  was  in  such  ecstasies  at 
Inding  himself  so  completely  en  Cavalier,  that  I  feared  he  might 
naliie  the  ancient  and  well-known  proverb  of  *-a  beggar  on 
koneback." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DEPARTURE. 

The  loiig-dnwn  notes  of  a  bugle  at  length  gave  the  signal  far 
departure  The  rangers  filed  off  in  a  straggling  line  of  muA 
through  the  woodd :  we  were  soon  on  horseback  and  following  oa, 
but  were  detained  by  the  irregularity  of  the  pack-horses.  Tbq 
were  unaccustomed  to  keep  the  line,  and  straggled  from  side  te 
side  among  the  thickets,  in  spite  of  all  the  posting  and  bedeTil]4 
of  Tonish ;  who,  mounted  on  his  gallant  gray,  with  a  long  rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  worried  after  them,  bestowing  a  superabundinec 
of  dry  blows  and  curses. 

We  soon,  therefore,  lost  sight  of  our  escort,  but  managed  te 
keep  on  their  track,  thridding  lofty  forests,  and  entanj^ 
thickets,  and  passing  by  Indian  wigwams  and  negro  huts,  until 
towards  dusk  we  arrived  at  a  frontier  farm-house,  owned  bj  t 
settler  of  the  name  of  Berryhill.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  beknr 
which  the  rangers  had  encamped  in  a  circular  grove,  on  thi 
margin  of  a  stream.  The  master  of  the  house  received  us  dvill} 
but  could  offer  us  no  accommodation,  for  sickness  prevailed  is 
nis  family.  He  appeared  himself  to  be  in  no  very  thriTiqg 
fsondition,  for  though  bulky  in  frame,  he  had  a  sallow,  unheiltlij 
complexion,  and  a  whiffling  double  voice,  shifting  abruptly  boB 
a  treble  to  a  thorough-bass. 

Finding  his  log  house  was  a  mere  hospital,  crowded  with  i&W 
lids,  we  ordered  our  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  &rm-yard. 

We  had  not  been  long  encamped,  when  our  recently  eofffpi 
attendant,  Beatte,  the  Osage  half-breed,  made  his  appeaiaaoi 
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He  oame  mounted  on  one  horse  and  leading  another,  which 
ieemed  to  be  well  packed  with  supplies  for  the  expedition.  Be* 
atte  was  evidently  an  ''  old  soldier,"  as  to  the  art  of  taking  care 
of  himself  and  looking  out  for  emergencies.  Finding  that  he 
was  in  government  employ,  being  engaged  by  the  Commissioner, 
he  had  drawn  rations  of  flour  and  bacon,  and  put  them  up  so  nS 
to  be  weather-proof  In  addition  to  the  horse  for  the  road,  and 
for  ordinary  service,  which  was  a  rough,  hardy  animal,  he  had 
another  for  huoting.  This  was  of  a  mixed  breed  like  himself,  being 
a  cross  of  the  domestic  stock  with  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies ; 
and  a  noble  steed  it  was.  of  generous  spirit,  fine  action,  and  ad- 
mirable bottom.  He  had  taken  care  to  have  his  horses  well  shod 
at  the  Agency.  He  came  prepared  at  all  points  for  war  or  hunt- 
ing :  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch 
at  his  side,  his  hunting-knife  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  coils  of  cord- 
age at  his  saddle  bow,  which  we  were  told  were  lariats,  or  noosed 
oords,  used  in  catching  the  wild  horse. 

Thus  equipped  and  provided,  an  Indian  hunter  on  a  prairie 
18  like  a  cruber  on  the  ocean,  perfectly  independent  of  the  world, 
and  competent  to  self-protection  and  self-maintenance.  He  can 
east  himself  loose  from  every  one,  shape  his  own  course,  and  take 
oare  of  his  own  fortunes.  I  thought  Beatte  seemed  to  feel  his 
independence,  and  to  consider  himself  superior  to  us  all,  now 
that  we  were  launching  into  the  wilderness.  He  maintained 
%  half  proud,  half  sullen  look,  and  great  taciturnity ;  and  his 
Int  care  was  to  unpack  his  horses  and  put  them  in  safe  quarters 
for  the  night  His  whole  demeanor  was  in  perfect  contrast  to 
jur  vaporing,  chattering,  bustling  little  Frenchman.  The  latter 
loo,  seemed  jealous  of  this  new-comer.  He  whispered  to  us  that 
thum  half-brWs  were  a  touchy,  capricious  people,  little  to  be  de 
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pendod  upon.  That  Beatte  had  evidently  oome  prepared  to  Ukc 
care  of  himself,  and  that,  at  any  moment  in  the  eonrse  of  oii 
toar,  ho  would  be  liable  to  take  some  sadden  disgust  or  affiron^ 
and  abandon  us  at  a  moment's  warning :  having  the  means  of 
sliifltiug  for  himself,  and  being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  prairies 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRONTIER    SCENES. A    LYCURGUS   OF  TIIE   BORDER. LT.VCH'S  lk% 

THE   DANGER   OF   FINDING   A   HORSE. ^THE   TOUNG   08A0I. 

On  the  following  morning,  (Oct.  11,)  we  were  on  the  march  bj 
half-]>a8t  seven  o'clock,  and  rode  through  deep  rich  bottomi  ol 
alluvial  soil,  overgrown  with  redundant  vegetation,  and  trees  of 
an  enormous  size.  Our  route  lay  parallel  to  the  west  bank  d 
tlic  Arkansas,  on  the  borders  uf  wliich  river,  near  the  conflaence 
of  the  Ked  Fork,  we  expected  to  overtake  the  main  body  of 
rangers.  For  some  miles  the  country  was  sprinkled  with  Creek 
villages  and  farm-houses  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  appeared  to 
have  adopted,  with  considerable  facility,  the  rudiments  of  ciTili- 
zation,  and  to  have  thriven  in  consequence.  Their  £arms  were 
^cll  stocked,  and  their  houses  had  a  look  of  comfort  aod 
abundance. 

We  met  with  numbers  of  them  returning  from  one  of  their 
grand  games  of  ball,  for  which  their  nation  is  celebrated.  Some 
were  on  foot,  some  on  horseback ;  the  latter,  occasionally,  witli 
gayl^'-drcssed  females  behind  them  They  are  a  well-made  ra^ 
muscular  and  closely  knit,  with  well-turned  thighs  and  legs 
They  liave  a  Gipsy  fondness  for  brilliant  colors  and  gay  deoira 
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tioiiB,  and  are  bright  and  &ncifal  objects  when  seen  at  a  distanoe 
on  the  prairies.  One  had  a  scarlet  handkerchief  bound  round 
hia  head,  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  like  a  cock's 
tail.  Another  had  a  white  handkerchief,  with  red  feathers; 
while  a  third,  for  want  of  a  plume,  had  stuck  in  his  turban  a 
brilliant  bunch  of  sumach. 

On  the  verge  of  the  wilderness  we  paused  to  inquire  our  way 
at  a  log  house,  owned  by  a  white  settler  or  squatter,  a  tall  raw- 
boned  old  fellow,  with  red  hair,  a  lank  lantern  visage,  and  an 
inveterate  habit  of  winking  with  one  eye,  as  if  every  thing  ho 
■aid  was  of  knowing  import.  He  was  in  a  towering  passion. 
One  of  his  horses  was  missing ;  he  was  sure  it  had  been  stolen 
in  the  night  by  a  straggling  party  of  Osages  encamped  in  a  neigh- 
boring swamp  ;  but  he  would  have  satisfaction  I  He  would  make 
an  example  of  the  villains.  He  had  accordingly  caught  down 
his  rifle  from  the  wall,  that  invariable  enforcer  of  right  or  wrong 
upon  the  frontiers,  and,  having  saddled  hi^  steed,  was  about  to 
Mdly  forth  on  a  foray  into  the  swamp  ;  while  a  brother  squatter 
with  rifle  in  hand,  stood  ready  to  accompany  him. 

We  endeavored  to  calm  the  old  campaigner  of  the  prairies, 
by  9!iggesting  that  his  horse  might  have  strayed  into  the  neigh- 
boring woods  ;  but  he  had  the  frontier  propensity  to  charge  every 
thing  to  the  Indians,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  car- 
rying fire  and  sword  into  the  swamp. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further  we  lost  the  trail  of  the  main 

body  of  rangers,  and  became  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  tracks 

made  by  the  Indians  and  settlers.     At  length  coming  to  a  log 

bouse,  inhabited  by  a  white  man,  the  very  last  on  the  frontier,  we 

found  that  we  had  wandered  from  our  true  course.     Taking  us 

back  for  acme  distance,  he  again  brought  us  to  the  right  trail ; 

2* 
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puttiDg  ourae.Tefl  upon  whioli,  we  took  our  final  departure,  iii 
Uunohed  intc  the  broad  wildemeas. 

The  trail  kept  on  like  a  straggling  footpath,  OTer  hill  aad 
dale,  through  bnuh  and  brake,  and  tangled  thicket,  and  open 
prairie.  In  traversing  the  wilds  it  is  customary  for  a  party  either 
of  horse  or  foot  to  follow  each  other  in  single  file  like  the 
Indians ;  so  that  the  leaders  break  the  way  for  those  who  follow, 
and  lessen  their  labor  and  fatigue.  In  this  way,  also,  the  dobi- 
ber  of  a  party  is  concealed,  the  whole  leaving  but  one  nirrow 
well  trampled  track  to  mark  their  course. 

We  had  not  lon^  regained  the  trail,  when,  on  emerging  froB 
a  forest,  we  beheld  our  raw-boned,  hard-winking,  hard-ridiB| 
knight-errant  of  the  frontier,  descending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  M* 
lowed  by  his  companion  in  arms.  As  he  drew  near  to  us,  the 
gauntness  of  his  figure  and  ruefulness  of  bis  aspect  reminded 
me  of  the  description  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  and  hewtf 
equally  bent  on  affairs  of  doughty  enterprise,  being  about  to 
penetrate  the  thickets  of  the  perilous  swamp,  within  which  the 
enemy  lay  ensconced. 

While  we  were  holding  a  parley  with  him  on  the  elope 
of  the  hill,  we  descried  an  Osage  on  horseback  issuing  o&t 
of  a  skirt  of  wood  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  leading  a  horse  bj 
a  halter.  The  latter  was  immediately  recognixed  by  our  htfd* 
winking  friend  as  the  steed  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  Ae  the 
Osage  drew  near,  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance.  He  wtf 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  but  well  grown,  with  the 
fine  Roma  i  countenance  common  to  his  tribe,  and  as  he  rode  with 
his  blanket  wrapped  round  his  loins,  his  naked  bust  would  h»vf 
furnished  a  model  for  a  statuary.  He  was  mounted  on  a  besttti* 
ful  piebald  horse,  a  mottled  white  and  brown,  of  the  wild  breed 
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of  the  prairies,  decorated  with  a  broad  collar,  from  which  hung 
in  front  a  toft  of  horse-hair  dyed  of  a  bright  scarlet. 

The  youth  rode  slowly  up  to.  us  with  a  frank  open  air,  and 
signified  by  means  of  our  interpreter  Beatte,  that  the  horse  he 
was  leading  had  wandered  to  their  camp,  and  he  was  now  on  his 
way  to  conduct  him  back  to  his  owner. 

I  had  expected  to  witness  an  expression  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  our  hard-favored  cavalier,  but  to  my  surprise  the  old 
fellow  broke  out  into  a  furious  passion.  He  declared  that  the 
Indians  had  carried  off  his  horse  in  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  him  home  in  the  morning,  and  claiming  a  reward  for 
finding  him;  a  common  practice,  as  he  affirmed^  among  the 
Indians  He  was,  therefore,  for  tying  the  young  Indian  to  a 
tree  and  giving  him  a  sound  lashing ;  and  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  this  novel  mode  of  requiting  a 
service  drew  from  us.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  on  the  frontier,  "  Lynches  law,"  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt  to  be  witness,  jury,  judge, 
and  executioner,  and  the  defendant  to  be  convicted  and  punished 
on  mere  presumption  ;  and  in  this  way,  I  am  convinced,  are  occa- 
sioned many  of  those  heart-burnings  and  resentments  among  the 
Indians,  which  lead  to  retaliation,  and  end  in  Indian  wars 
When  I  compared  the  open,  noble  countenance  and  frank  de 
meaner  of  the  young  Osage,  with  the  sinister  visage  and  high- 
handed conduct  of  the  frontiersman,  I  felt  little  doubt  on  whose 
back  a  lash  would  be  most  meritoriously  bestowed. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  recovery  of 
his  horse,  without  the  pleasure  of  flogging  the  finder  into  the 
bargain,  the  old  Lycurgus,  or  rather  Draco,  of  the  frontier,  set  ofl 
growling  on  his  return  homeward,  followed  by  his  brother  squatter 
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As  for  the  joathfil  Osage,  we  were  all  preposseued  in  kil 
faTor ;  the  young  Count  especially,  with  the  Bjmpathiea  proper  to 
his  age  and  incident  to  his  character,  had  taken  quite  a  £uicy  to  hioL 
Nothing  would  suit  but  he  must  have  the  young  Osage  tf  ft 
eompanion  and  squire  in  his  expedition  into  the  wilderness.  The 
youth  was  easily  tempted,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  range 
OTcr  the  buffalo  prairies  and  the  promise  of  a  new  blanket,  he 
turned  his  bridle,  left  the  swamp  and  the  encampment  of  hii 
friends  behind  him,  and  set  off  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  wan- 
derings in  quest  of  the  Osage  hunters. 

Such  is  the  glorious  independence  of  man  in  a  savage  statflL 
This  youth,  with  his  rifle,  his  blanket,  and  his  horse,  was  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  rove  the  world ;  he  carried  all  hii 
worldly  effects  with  bim.  and  in  the  absence  of  artificial  wants, 
possessed  the  great  secret  of  personal  freedom.  We  of  society 
are  slaves,  not  so  much  to  others  as  to  ourselves  ;  our  superfln- 
tties  are  the  chains  that  bind  us,  impeding  every  movement  of 
our  bodies  and  thwarting  every  impulse  of  our  souls.  Such,  at 
least,  were  my  speculations  at  the  time,  though  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  they  took  their  tone  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
Count,  who  seemed  more  enchanted  than  ever  with  the  wild  chiv- 
alry of  the  prairies,  and  talked  of  putting  on  the  Indian  dresi 
and  adopting  the  Indian  habits  during  the  time  he  hoped  to  pass 
with  the  Osages. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TIAIL   OF  THE  OSAGE    HUNTERS. — ^DEPARTURE    OF  THE   COONT  AND 

Km   PARTY. A    DESERTED  WAR   CAMP. A   VAGRANT   DOG. ^THE 

ENCAMPMENT. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  morning  the  trail  we  were  pursuing  wa 
orossed  by  another,  which  struck  off  through  the  forest  to  th 
west  in  a  direct  course  for  the  Arkansas  River.  Beatte,  our 
half-breed,  after  considering  it  for  a  moment,  pronounced  it  the 
trail  of  the  Osage  hunters ;  and  that  it  must  lead  to  the  place 
where  they  had  forded  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  hunting 
grounds. 

Here  then  the  young  Count  and  his  companion  came  to  a 
halt  and  prepared  to  take  leave  of  us.  The  most  experienced 
frontiersmen  in  the  troop  remonstrated  on  the  hazard  of  the 
undertaking.  They  were  about  to  throw  themselves  loose  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  other  guides,  guards,  or  attendants,  than  a 
yoong  ignorant  half-breed,  and  a  still  younger  Indian.  They 
were  embarrassed  by  a  pack-horse  and  two  led  horses,  with  which 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way  through  matted  forests,  and 
across  rivers  and  morasses.  The  Usages  and  Pawnees  were  at 
war,  and  they  might  fall  in  with  some  warrior  party  of  the  latter, 
who  are  ferocious  foes ;  besides,  their  small  number,  and  their 
valuable  horses  would  form  a  great  temptation  to  some  of  the 
straggling  bands  of  Osages  loitering  about  the  frontier,  who 
might  rob  them  of  their  horses  in  the  night,  and  leave  them 
destitute  and  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies. 

Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  romantic  ardcr  of  the 
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Count  for  a  campaign  of  Imlfido  hunting  with  the  Oaagoa,  and  be 
had  a  game  spirit  that  aeemed  always  stimolated  by  the  idea  ot> 
danger.  His  trayelling  companion,  of  discreeter  age  and  calmc 
temperament,  was  conrinced  of  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise; 
but  he  could  not  control  the  impetuous  seal  of  his  youthful  friend- 
and  he  was  too  loyal  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his  hasu^oua  sohei 
alone.  To  our  great  regret,  therefore,  we  saw  them  abandon  tl 
protection  of  our  escort,  and  strike  off  on  their  hap4iaiard  ez] 
dition.  The  old  hunters  of  our  party  shook  their  heads,  and  ou_ 
half-breed,  Beatte,  predicted  all  kinds  of  trouble  to  them ;  m 
only  hope  was,  that  they  would  soon  meet  with  perpleziti^ 
enough  to  cool  the  impetuosity  of  the  young  Count,  and  indue 
him  to  rejoin  us.  With  this  idea  we  travelled  slowly,  and  man 
a  considerable  halt  at  noon.  After  resuming  our  march,  we  cai 
in  sight  of  the  Arkansas.  It  presented  a  broad  and  rapv.  d 
stream,  bordered  by  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  overgrown  with  willoi^^^ 
and  cotton-wood  trees.  Beyond  the  river,  the  eye  wandered  ov^^^ 
a  beautiful  champaign  country,  of  flowery  plains  and  sloping  xi^gK^ 
lands,  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  and  long  screer — ^* 
of  woodland ;  the  whole  wearing  the  aspect  of  complete,  and  ev^ff—^™ 
ornamental  cultivation,  instead  of  native  wildness.  Not  hr  froi 
the  river,  on  an  open  eminence,  we  passed  through  the  reocntl 
deserted  canrping  place  of  an  Osage  war  party.  The  frames 
the  tents  or  wigwams  remained,  consisting  of  poles  bent  into  a: 
arch,  with  each  end  stuck  into  the  ground  :  these  are  intertwin< 
with  twigs  and  branches,  and  covered  with  bark  and  skim 
Those  experienced  in  Indian  lore,  can  ascertain  the  tribe,  an< 
whether  on  a  hunting  or  a  warlike  expedition,  by  the  shape  an< 
disposition  of  the  wigwams.  Beatte  pointed  out  to  us,  in  th< 
present  skeleton  camp,  the  wigwam  in  which  the  ohiefii  had  heli 
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Iheir  oonaaltaiioDS  round  the  oounoil-fire ;  and  an  open  area,  well 
trampled  down,  on  which  the  grand  war-dance  had  been  performed. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  forest, 
we  were  met  by  a  forlorn,  half-famished  dog,  who  came  rambling 
along  the  trail,  with  inflamed  eyes,  and  bewildered  look.  Though 
nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  foremost  rangers,  he  took  notice  ot 
no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly  among  the  horses.  The  cry  of 
'mad  dog"  was  immediately  raised,  and  one  of  the  rangers 
lerelled  his  rifle,  but  was  stayed  by  the  ever-ready  humanity  of 
the  Commissioner.  '^  He  is  blind  !"  said  he.  ^'  It  is  the  dog  of 
some  poor  Indian,  following  his  master  by  the  scent.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  kill  so  faithful  an  animal."  The  ranger  shouldered 
his  rifle,  the  dog  blundered  blindly  through  the  cavalcade  unhurt, 
and  keeping  his  nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along 
tke  trail,  affording  a  rare  instance  of  a  dog  surviving  a  bad  name. 

About  three  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  recent  camping-place  of  the 
oompany  of  rangers :  the  brands  of  one  of  their  fires  were  still 
smoking ;  so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Beatte,  they  could 
not  have  passed  on  above  a  day  previously.  As  there  was  a  fine 
stream  of  water  close  by,  and  plenty  of  pea-vines  for  the  horses, 
we  encamped  here  for  the  night 

We  liad  not  been  here  long,  when  we  heard  a  halloo  from  a 
distance,  and  beheld  the  young  Count  and  his  party  advancing 
through  the  forest  We  welcomed  them  to  the  camp  with  heart* 
Mi  satisfaction ;  for  their  departure  upon  so  hazardous  an  expe- 
dition had  caused  us  great  uneasiness.  A  short  experiment  had 
nonvinced  them  of  the  toil  and  difficulty  of  inexperienced  travel- 
lers  like  themselves  making  their  way  through  the  wilderness 
with  such  a  train  of  horses,  and  such  slender  attendance.  Fortur 
uately,  they  determined  to  rejoin  us  before  nightfall ;  one  nights 
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eamping  out  might  haye  cost  them  their  hones.  The  Ooant  had 
prerailed  upon  bis  protegee  and  esquire,  the  joung  Osage,  to  eon* 
tinue  with  him,  and  still  calculated  upon  achieving  great  ex] 
with  his  assistance,  on  the  buffido  prairies 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NBWS   OF    THE    RANGEK8. — THE    COUNT   AND    HIS  INDIAN  SQUOB.^ 

HALT   IN   THE   WOODS, ^WOODLAND    SCENE.— OSAGE   VILLAOi— 

OSAGE   VISITORS    AT  OUR   EVENING   CAMP. 

In  the  morning  early,  (Oct.  12,)  the  two  Greeks  who  had  been 
sent  express  by  the  commander  of  Fort  Gibson,  to  stop  the  com 
pany  of  rangers,  arrived  at  our  encampment  on  their  retarn. 
They  had  left  the  company  encamped  about  fifty  miles  distant  in 
a  fine  place  on  the  Arkansas,  abounding  in  game,  where  they  is* 
tended  to  await  our  arrival.  This  news  spread  animation  throogb* 
out  our  party,  and  we  set  out  on  our  march  at  sunrise,  with  re* 
ncwed  spirit. 

In  mounting  our  steeds,  the  young  Osage  attemped  to  throw 
a  blanket  upon  his  wild  horse.  The  fine,  sensitive  animal  took 
fright,  reared  and  recoiled.  The  attitudes  of  the  wild  horse  sn<l 
the  almost  naked  savage,  would  have  formed  studies  for  a  paints' 
or  a  statuary. 

I  often  pleased  myself  in  the  course  of  our  march,  with  do* 
ticmg  the  appearance  of  the  young  Count  and  his  newly-enllstra 
follower,  as  they  rode  before  me.  Never  was  preux  chevalier  hot- 
ter suited  with  an  esquire.     The  Count  was  well  mounted  ^ 
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US  I  have  before  observed,  was  a  bold  and  graceful  rider.  He 
wms  fond,  too,  of  caracoling  his  horse,  and  dashing  about  in  the 
buojanqj  of  youthful  spirits.  His  dress  was  a  gay  Indian  huncr 
ing  frock  of  dressed  deer  skin,  setting  well  to  the  shape,  dyed  of 
•beautiful  purple,  and  fancifully  embroidered  with  silks  of  various 
colors ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  some  Indian  beauty,  to  deco- 
rate a  favorite  chief  With  this  he  wore  leathern  pantaloons  and 
moccasons,  a  foraging  cap,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  slung  by 
a  bandoleer  athwart  his  back :  so  that  he  was  quite  a  picturesque 
figure  as  he  managed  gracefully  his  spirited  steed. 

The  young  Osage  would  ride  close  behind  him  on  his  wild  and 
beautifully  mottled  horse,  which  was  decorated  with  crimson  tufts 
of  hair.  He  rode  with  his  finely  shaped  head  and  bust  naked ; 
his  blanket  being  girt  round  his  waist.  He  carried  his  rifie  in 
one  hand,  and  managed  his  horse  with  the  other,  and  seemed 
ready  to  dash  off  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  his  youthful  leader, 
on  any  madcap  foray  or  scamper.  The  Count,  with  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  youth,  promised  himself  many  hardy  adventures 
and  exploits  in  company  with  his  youthful  <^  brave,"  when  wo 
should  get  among  the  buffaloes,  in  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds. 

After  riding  some  distance,  we  crossed  a  narrow,  deep  stream, 
apon  a  solid  bridge,  the  remains  of  an  old  beaver  dam ;  the  indus- 
trious community  which  had  constructed  it  had  all  been  de- 
stroyed. Above  us,  a  streaming  flight  of  wild  goeae,  high  in  air, 
and  making  a  vociferous  noise,  gave  note  of  the  waning  year. 

About  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  in  a  forest,  where 
lliere  was  abundance  of  the  pea-vina  Here  we  turned  the  horses 
loose  to  graze.  A  fire  was  made,  water  procured  from  an  adja- 
cent spring,  and  in  a  short  time  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish, 
had  a  pot  of  oofiTee  prepared  for  our  refreshment.     Wbilo  par- 
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taking  of  it,  we  were  joined  by  an  old  Osage,  one  of  a  bbiD 
hunting  party  who  had  recently  passed  this  way.  He  wis  is 
search  of  his  horse,  which  had  wandered  away,  or  been  stolen. 
Our  half-breed,  Beatte,  made  a  wry  fiice  on  hearing  of  Oogc 
hunters  in  this  direction.  '^  Until  we  pass  those  banters,"  wA 
he,  "  we  shall  see  no  buffaloes.  They  frighten  away  every  thing 
like  a  prairie  on  fire." 

The  morning  repast  being  over,  the  party  amused  themsdTCl 
in  various  ways.  Some  shot  with  their  rifles  at  a  mark,  oUieii 
lay  asleep  half  buried  in  the  deep  bed  of  foliage,  with  their  heidi 
resting  on  their  saddles  ;  others  gossiped  round  the  fire  at  tke 
foot  of  a  tree,  which  sent  up  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  among  the 
branches.  The  horses  banqueted  luxuriously  on  the  pea-vinei, 
and  some  lay  down  and  rolled  amongst  them. 

We  wore  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  with  straight,  smootk 
trunks,  like  stately  columns ;  and  as  the  glancing  rays  of  tke 
sun  shone  through  the  transparent  leaves,  tinted  with  the  manf 
colored  hues  of  autumn,  I  was  reminded  of  the  effect  of  sunshine 
among  the  stained  windows  and  clustering  columns  of  a  Qothie 
cathedral  Indeed  there  is  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  in  our  b[» 
crious  forests  of  the  West,  that  awaken  in  me  the  same  feeling  1 
have  experienced  in  those  vast  and  venerable  piles,  and  the  sooikl 
of  the  wind  sweeping  through  them,  supplies  occasionally  the 
deep  breathings  of  the  organ. 

About  noon  the  bugle  sounded  to  horse,  and  we  were  agtib 
on  the  march,  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  encampment  of  the  raageif 
before  night ;  as  the  old  Osage  had  assured  us  it  was  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  In  our  course  through  a  forest^  we 
pasMxl  by  a  lonely  pool,  covered  with  the  most  magnifioent  water 
hlies  I  had  ever  beheld ;  among  which  swam  several  wood-diflh 
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mie  of  the  most  beautiful  of  water-fowl,  remarkable  for  the  graoe- 
foluess  and  brillianoj  of  its  plumage. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  farther,  we  came  down  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a  place  where  tracks  of  numerous 
horses,  all  entering  the  water,  showed  where  a  party  of  Osage 
Lanters  had  recently  crossed  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  buffalo 
ange.  After  letting  our  horses  drink  in  the  river,  we  continued 
along  its  bank  for  a  space,  and  then  across  prairies,  where  we  saw 
a  distant  smoke,  which  we  hoped  might  proceed  from  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  rangers.  Following  what  we  supposed  to  be  their 
trail,  we  came  to  a  meadow  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses 
graiing:  they  were  not,  however,  the  horses  of  the  troop.  A 
little  farther  on,  we  reached  a  straggling  Osage  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Our  arrival  created  quite  a  sensation. 
A  number  of  old  men  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  us  all 
sererally;  while  the  women  and  children  huddled  together  in 
groapa,  staring  at  us  wildly,  chattering  and  laughing  among  them- 
aelTes.  We  found  that  all  the  young  men  of  the  village  had  de- 
parted on  a  hunting  expedition,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
and  old  men  behind.  Here  the  Commissioner  made  a  speech 
from  on  horseback  ;  informing  his  hearers  of  the  purport  of  his 
mission,  to  promote  a  general  peace  among  the  tribes  of  the  West, 
and  urging  them  to  lay  aside  all  warlike  and  bloodthirsty  notions, 
and  not  to  make  any  wanton  attacks  upon  the  Pawnees.  This 
speech  being  interpreted  by  Beatte,  seemed  to  have  a  most  paci- 
l^g  effect  upon  the  multitude,  who  promised  faithfully  that,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  the  peace  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  iDdced 
their  age  and  sex  gave  some  reason  to  trust  that  they  would  keep 
their  word. 

8iill  hoping  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  rangers  before  night&ll^ 
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wt  poshed  on  autil  twilight,  when  we  were  obliged  to  halt  on  tbe 
borders  of  a  ravine.  The  rangers  bivouaoked  under  trees,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dell,  while  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a  rocky  knoU 
near  a  running  stream.     The  night  came  on  dark  and  overctst, 

ith  flying  clouds,  and  much  appearance  of  rain.     The  firos  of 
fie  rangers  burnt  brightly  in  the  dell,  and  threw  strong  msMtti 
of  light  upon  the  robber-looking  groups  that  were  cooking,  eating 
and  drinking  around  them.     To  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene, 
sereral  Osage  Indians,  visitors  from  the  village  we  had  passed, 
wore  mingled  among  the  men.     Three  of  them  came  and  seated 
themselves  by  our  fire.     They  watched  every  thing  that  was  going 
on  round  them  in  silence,  and  looked  like  figures  of  monumental 
bronze.     We  gave  them  food,  and,  what  they  most  relished,  coffee  ,* 
for  the  Indians  partake  in  the  universal  fondness  for  this  beverage, 
which  pervades  the  West      When  they  had  made  their  supper 
they  stretched  themselves,  side  by  side,  before  the  fire,  and  began 
a  low  nasal  chant,  drumming  with  their  hands  upon  their  brensta, 
by  way  of  accompaniment.     Their  chant  seemed  to  consist  of 
regular  staves,  every  one  terminating,  not  in  a  melodious  cadencei 
but  in  the  abrupt  interjection  huh  !  uttered  almost  like  a  hiccup 
This  chant,  we  were  told  by  our  interpreter,  Beatte,  related  to 
urselves,  our  appearance,  our  treatment  of  them,  and  all  that 
they  knew  of  our  plans.     In  one  part  they  spoke  of  the  yoaoS 
Count,  whose  animated  character  and  eagerness  for  Indian  cnl^^' 
prise  had  struck  their  fency,  and  they  indulged  in  some  waggc**^ 
about  him  and  the  young  Indian  beauties,  that  produced  gr^^ 
merriment  among  our  half-breeds. 

This  mode  of  improvising  is  common  throughout  the  savm-^ 
tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  with  a  few  simple  infiectioub  of  the  voi^^ 

1J  ohant  all  their  exploits  in  war  and  hunting,  and  oocasiouaL  ^' 
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hidnlge  in  a  yein  of  comio  humor  and  dry  satire,  to  wLioh  the 
Indians  appear  to  mo  much  more  prone  than  is  generally  ima* 
gined. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  real  life,  are  quite  different  from  those  described  in  poetry 
Thoy  are  by  no  means  the  stoics  that  they  are  represented ;  taci- 
tam,  unbending,  without  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Taciturn  they  are, 
tt  is  true,  when  in  company  with  white  men,  whose  good-will 
they  distrust,  and  whose  language  they  do  not  understand ;  but 
the  white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circumstances. 
When  the  Indians  are  among  themselves,  however,  there  cannot 
be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  over 
their  adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling  whimsical 
stories.  They  arc  great  mimics  and  buffoons,  also,  and  entertain 
themselves  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  associated,  and  who  have  supposed  them  impressed 
with  profound  respect  for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are 
eurious  observers,  noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a  keen 
and  watchful  eye ;  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  or  a  grunt 
with  each  other,  when  any  thing  particularly  strikes  them :  but 
reserving  all  comments  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that 
they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and  mirth. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier,  I  have  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability  and  boiste- 
rous merriment  at  their  games ;  and  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
group  of  Osages  sitting  round  a  fire  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated  and  lively  conversation; 
and  at  times  making  the  woods  resound  with  peals  of  laughter. 
As  to  tears,  they  have  them  in  abundance,  both  real  and  affected; 
at  times  they  make  a  merit  of  them.    No  one  weeps  more  bitterl:^ 
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or  profasel/  at  the  death  of  a  relatm  or  friend :  and  Ikey  have 
elated  times  when  they  repair  to  howl  and  lament  at  their  grafva.. 
I  have  heard  doleful  wailings  at  daybreak,  in  the  nrighborin^ 
Indian  villages,  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  oat  a.*t 
tiat  hour  into  the  fields,  to  mourn  and  weep  for  the  dead: 
Sneh  times,  I  am  told,  the  tears  will  stream  down  their  ehoeks  i 
torents. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetical  fietkm  is 
the  shepherd  of  pastoral  romance,  a  mere  personification  of  im 
ginary  attributes. 

The  nasal  chant  of  our  Osage  guests  gradually  died  awa; 
Uiey  covered  their  heads  with  their  blankets  and  fell  hat 
and  in  a  little  while  all  was  silent,  excepting  the  pattering       of 
scattered  rain-drops  upon  our  tent. 

In  the  morning  our  Indian  visitors  breakfasted  with  us,  W  "vit 
the  young  Osage  who  was  to  act  as  esquire  to  the  Count  in  Em^iB 
knight-errantry  on  the  prairies,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I^V^^ 
wild  horse,  too,  was  missing,  and,  after  many  conjectures,  -^^^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  token  '*  Indian  leave*'  of  ^ 
in  the  night.  We  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  p^^^^' 
iuaded  so  to  do  by  the  Osages  we  had  recently  met  with ;  w 
had  represented  to  him  the  perils  that  would  attend  him  in 
expedition  to  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  where  ho  might 
into  the  hands  of  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  tribe :  and, 
was  scarcely  less  to  be  apprehended,  the  annoyances  to  which 
would  be  subjected  from  the  capricious  and  overbearing  oondu 
of  the  white  men ;  who,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  my  own  sho 
experience,  are  prone  to  treat  the  poor  Indians  as  little 
than  brute  animals.  Indeed,  he  had  had  a  specimen  of  it 
^elf  in  the  narrow  escape  he  made  from  the  infliction  of  **  Lyneh' 
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law,"  by  the  baro  winking  worthy  of  the  frontier,  for  the  flagitioai 
erime  of  finding  a  stray  horse. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth  was  generally  r^retted  by 
oar  party,  for  we  had  all  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  from  his 
handsome,  frank,  and  manly  appearance,  and  the  easy  grace  of 
bis  deportment  He  was  indeed  a  native-born  gentleman.  By 
none,  howeyer,  was  he  so  much  lamented  as  by  the  young  Coant| 
who  thus  suddenly  found  himself  deprived  of  his  esquire.  I 
regretted  the  departure  of  the  Osage  for  his  own  sake,  for  we 
should  have  cherished  him  throughout  the  expedition,  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  munificent  spirit  of  his  patron,  he  would 
have  returned  to  his  tribe  laden  with  wealth  of  beads  and  trin« 
kets  and  Indian  blankets. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

THE  HONEY   CAMF. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  rainy  in  the  night,  having  held  u)>, 
we  resumed  our  march  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  confr^ 
dent  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  the  encampment  of  the  rangers. 
We  had  not  ridden  above  three  or  four  miles  when  we  came  to  a 
large  tree  which  had  recently  been  felled  by  an  axe,  for  the  wild 
honey  contained  in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  several  broken  flakes 
of  which  still  remained.  We  now  felt  sure  that  the  camp  could 
not  be  fiur  distant  About  a  couple  of  miles  further  some  oi 
the  rangers  set  up  a  shout,  and  pointed  to  a  number  of  horses 
graatng  in  a  woody  bottom.    A  few  paces  brought  us  to  ttd  brow 
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of  an  elevated  ridge,  whence  we  looked  dowD  apon  the  encuip 
ment.  It  was  a  wild  bandit,  or  Robin  Hood,  scene  In  a  beair 
tiful  open  forest,  traversed  by  a  running  stream,  were  booths  Ob 
bark  and  branches,  and  tents  of  blankets,  temporary  shdtM 
torn  the  recent  rain,  for  the  rangers  commonly  bivooao  in  tia 
open  air.  There  were  groups  of  rangers  in  every  kind  of  nnooath 
garb.  Some  were  cooking  at  large  fires  made  at  the  feet  of  trees 
some  were  stretching  and  dressing  deer  skins ;  some  were  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark,  and  some  lying  about  on  the  grass,  yenisoo 
jerked,  and  hung  on  frames,  was  drying  over  the  embers  in  one 
place ;  in  another  lay  carcasses  recently  brought  in  by  the  hunt- 
ers. Stacks  of  rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  hanging  above  then, 
while  the  horses  were  grazing  here  and  there  among  the  thicket! 

Our  arrival  was  greeted  with  acclamation.  The  nngen 
crnwded  about  their  comrades  to  inouire  the  news  from  the  fort 
for  our  own  part,  we  were  received  in  frank  simple  hunters  style 
by  Captain  Bean,  the  commander  of  the  company ;  a  man  ahoat 
forty  years  of  age,  vigorous  and  active.  His  life  had  been  chiefly 
passed  on  the  frontier,  occasionally  in  Indian  warfiire,  so  that  ht 
was  a  thorough  woodsman,  and  a  first-rate  hunter.  He  wai 
equipped  in  character;  in  leathern  hunting  shirt  and  legginS) 
and  a  leathern  foraging  cap. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  the  Captain,  a  veteran  huntSr 
man  approached,  whose  whole  appearance  struck  me.  He  wu 
of  the  middle  siie,  but  tough  and  weather-proved ;  a  head  partly 
bald  and  garnished  with  loose  iron-gray  locks,  and  a  fine  Uaek 
tye,  beaming  with  youthful  spirit  His  dress  ¥ra8  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ckptain,  a  rifle  shirt  and  leggins  of  dressed  deer  skin,  thM 
Lad  evidently  seen  service ;  a  powder-horn  was  slung  by  hit  mi^ 
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a  hnntiiig  knife  stuck  in  his  bolt,  and  in  his  hand  was  an  ancient 
and  tmstj  rifle,  doubtless  as  dear  to  him  as  a  bosom  friend. 
He  askdd  permission  to  go  hunting,  which  was  readily  granted 
'^  That's  old  Rjan,"  said  the  Captain,  when  he  had  gone*, 
*^  there's  not  a  better  hunter  in  the  camp ;  he's  sure  to  bring  in 
game." 

In  a  little  while  our  pack-horses  were  unloaded  and  turned 
loose  to  rcTcl  among  the  pea-vines.  Our  tent  was  pitched ;  our 
fire  made ;  the  half  of  a  deer  had  been  sent  to  us  from  the 
Captain's  lodge ;  Beatte  brought  in  a  couple  of  wild  turkeys ; 
the  spits  were  laden,  and  the  camp-kettle  crammed  with  meat ; 
and  to  crown  our  luxuries,  a  basin  filled  with  great  flakes  of 
delicious  honey,  the  spoils  of  a  plundered  bee-tree,  was  given  us 
by  one  of  the  rangers. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonisb,  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  tucking 
up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  set  to  work  to  make  a  display  of  his 
culinary  skill,  on  which  he  prided  himself  almost  as  much  as 
upon  his  bunting,  his  riding,  and  his  warlike  prowess. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    BEE   HUNT. 

The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped  abounded  in 
bee-trees ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  which 
wild  bees  had  established  their  hives.  It  is  sui'prising  in 
what  countless  swarms  the  bees  have  overspread  the  Far  West 
within  but  a  moderate  number  of  years.     The  Indians  considci 
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them  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo  b  of  tliA  red 
man ;  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advanoes,  the  Indiic 
and  buffalo  retire.  We  are  always  accustomed  to  assodate  the 
hum  of  the  bee-hiT^e  with  the  farmhouse  and  flower-garden,  ind 
to  consider  those  industrious  little  animals  as  connected  with 
the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  I  am  told  that  the  wild  bee  ti  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  at  any  great  distance  from  the  frontier 
They  have  been  the  heralds  of  civilization,  steadfastly  preceding 
it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when 
the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi  The  Indians  with 
surprise  found  the  mouldering  trees  of  their  forests  suddenlj 
teeming  with  ambrosial  sweets,  and  nothing,  I  am  told,  can  ex- 
ceed the  greedy  relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the  first  time 
upon  this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads,  in  the  noble 
groves  and  forests  which  skirt  and  intersect  the  prairies,  and 
extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  these  beautiful  regions  answer  literally  to  the  description 
of  the  land  of  promise,  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;" 
for  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustibi 
herds  of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  flowers  with  which  they  are  enamelled  render  them  a  very 
paradise  for  the  nectar-seeking  bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a  party  set  out  in 
quest  of  a  bee-tree ;  and,  being  curious  to  witness  the  sport,  1 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  them.  The  partj 
was  headed  by  a  veteran  bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fellow  in  hone- 
Rpun  garb  that  hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  straw  bat 
shaped  not  unlike  a  bee-hive ;  a  comrade,  equally  unoontli  m 
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purb,  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along  at  his  heels,  with  a  loug 
rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To  these  succeeded  half  a  dozen  others, 
some  with  axes  and  some  with  rifles,  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the 
"^amp  without  his  firearms,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  for  wild  deer 
or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an  open  glade  on 
the  skirts  of  the  forest  Here  our  leader  halted,  and  then  ad- 
fanoed  quietly  to  a  low  bush,  on  the  top  of  which  I  perceived  a 
piece  of  honey-comb.  This  I  found  was  the  bait  or  lure  for  the 
wild  bees.  Several  were  humming  about  it,  and  diving  into  its 
ceUs.  When  they  had  laden  themselves  with  honey  they  would 
rise  into  the  air,  and  dart  off  in  a  straight  line,  almost  with  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  The  hunters  watched  attentively  the  course 
they  took,  and  then  set  off  in  the  same  direction,  stumbling  along 
over  twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the 
sky.  In  this  way  they  traced  the  honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive, 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  buzzing  about 
for  a  moment,  they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes  vigorously  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  mere  spec- 
tators and  amateurs,  in  the  meantime,  drew  off  to  a  cautious 
distance,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree  and  the 
vengeance  of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows  of  the  axe  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or  disturbing  this  most  industrious 
community.  They  continued  to  ply  at  their  usual  occupations, 
•omc  arriving  full  freighted  into  port,  others  sallying  forth  on 
new  expeditions,  like  so  many  merchantmen  in  a  money-making 
metrq^lis,  little  suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  down- 
(U;.    Bven  a  loud  crack  which  announced  the  disrupture  of  the 
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trnnk,  hlled  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  interne  pmmti  id 
gain ;  at  length  down  came  the  tree  with  a  tremendona  crash 
bursting  open  from  end  to  end,  and  displaying  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  commou wealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a  whisp  of  lighted 
hay  as  a  dcfeuce  against  the  bees.  The  latter,  however,  made  no 
attack  and  sought  no  revenge ;  they  seemed  stupefied  by  the  ci 
tastrophe  and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remained  crawlii^ 
and  buuiug  about  the  ruins  without  offering  us  any  molestation. 
Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to,  with  spoon  and  hunting  knife, 
to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of  honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk 
was  stored.  Some  of  them  were  of  old  date  and  a  deep  brown 
color,  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the  honey  in  their  oellfl 
was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the  combs  as  were  entire  were  pitced 
in  camp  kettles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  encampment ;  those  whidi 
had  been  shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the  spot.  Every 
stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich  morsel  in  his  hind, 
dripping  about  his  fingers,  and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream 
tart  before  the  holiday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by  the  doWQ* 
fall  of  this  industrious  community ;  as  if  the  bees  would  c$xty 
through  the  similitude  of  their  habits  with  those  of  laborious  t^^ 
gainful  man,  I  beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  arriving  on  eag^* 
wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  ruins  of  their  neighbor 
These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and  cheerfully  as  so  ma^^ 
wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  driven  on  shore ;  pluf^ 
ing  into  the  cells  of  the  broken  honey-eombs,  banqueting  greedi^'^ 
on  the  spoil,  and  then  winging  their  way  full  freighted  to  th^^ 
homes.     As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin,  they  seemed  ^ 
have  no  heart  to  do  any  thing,  not  even  to  taste  the  nootar  th^^ 
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flowed  aronnd  them ;  but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards,  iu 
Ttcant  desolation,  as  I  haye  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  whistling  yacantly  and  despondinglj  about  the  mins 
of  his  house  that  had  been  burnt 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  of 
the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hiye  who  had  been  abpent  at  the  time 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  who  arrived  from  time  to  time,  with 
full  cargoes  from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  in  the  air, 
in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had  once  reared  its  head,  as- 
tonished at  finding  it  all  a  yacuum.  At  length,  as  if  compre- 
hending their  disaster,  thej  settled  down  in  clusters  on  a  drj 
branch  of  a  neighboring  tree,  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  dolciiil  lamentations  over 
the  downfall  of  their  republic.  It  was  a  scene  on  which  the 
*^  melancholy  Jacques  "  mighl  have  moralized  by  the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much  honey  in  the  hoi* 
low  of  the  tree.  "  It  will  all  be  cleared  off  by  varmint,"  said 
one  of  the  rangers.  "  What  vermin  ?"  aHked  I.  ^'  Oh,  bears, 
and  skunks,  and  racoons,  and  'possums.  The  bears  is  the 
knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee-tree  in  the  world. 
They'll  gnaw  for  days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a  hole 
big  enough  to  get  in  their  pawS;  and  then  they'll  haul  out  hocsy, 
Dees  and  alL" 
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CHAPTER  Z. 

4irD8BJiENT8    IN   THE   CAMP-^-CONSULTATIONS. &UlfTKR8*   PAES  AMO 

rBABTINO. — n'EXINO     8CENES.— CAMP     MELODY. — ^TBB   FATB    Gff 
AN    AMATEUR*  OWL. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene  of  the  greaiet 
hilarity.  Some  of  the  rangers  were  shooting  at  a  mark,  others  were 
leaping,  wrestling,  and  playing  at  prison  bars.  They  were  mostly 
young  men,  on  their  first  expedition,  in  high  health  and  vigor,  and 
buoyant  with  anticipations ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likelj 
to  set  the  youthful  blood  into  a  flow,  than  a  wild  wood  life  of  the 
kind,  and  the  range  of  a  magnificent  wilderness,  abounding  with 
game,  and  fruitful  of  adventure.  We  send  our  youth  abroad  to 
grow  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  Europe ;  it  appears  to  me,  that 
a  previous  tour  on  the  prairies  would  be  more  likely  to  prodaoe 
that  manliness,  simplicity,  and  self-dependence,  most  in  unison 
with  our  political  institutions. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged  in  these  boisteroni 
amuKcments,  a  graver  set,  composed  of  the  Captain,  the  Doctor, 
and  other  sages  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  were  seated  or  stretched 
out  on  the  grass,  round  a  frontier  map,  holding  a  oonsultatioo 
about  our  position,  and  the  course  we  were  to  pursue. 

Our  plan  was  to  cross  the  Arkansas  just  above  where  the 
Red  Fork  falls  into  it,  then  to  keep  westerly,  until  we  should  pstf 
through  a  grand  belt  of  open  forest,  called  the  Cross  Timber, 
which  ranges  nearly  north  and  south  from  the  Arkansas  to  Bod 
River ;  after  which,  we  were  to  keep  a  southerly  oourse  towirdf 
the  latter  river 
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Our  half-breed,  Beatte,  being  an  experienced  Osage  hunter, 
wa8  called  into  the  consoltation.  "  Have  jou  ever  hunted  in  this 
direction  ?"  said  the  Captain.     '^  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"•  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  us  in  which  direction  lies  the 
Red  Forkr 

"*  If  you  keep  along  yonder,  by  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  you 
will  come  to  a  bald  hill,  with  a  pile  of  stones  upon  it." 

^  I  have  noticed  that  hill  as  I  was  hunting,"  said  the  Captain. 

^  Well !  those  stones  were  set  up  by  the  Osages  as  a  land* 
mark :  from  that  spot  you  may  have  a  sight  of  the  Red  Fork." 

^  In  that  case,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  we  shall  reach  the  Red 
Fork  to-morrow;  then  cross  the  Arkansas  above  it,  into  the 
Pawnee  country,  and  then  in  two  days  we  shall  crack  buflblo 
bones !" 

The  idea  of  airiving  at  the  adventurous  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Pawnees,  and  of  coming  upon  the  traces  of  the  buffaloes, 
made  every  eye  sparkle  with  animation.  Our  further  conversar 
tion  was  interrupted  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  at  no  great  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  camp. 

"*•  That's  old  Ryan's  rifle,"  exclaimed  the  Captain ;  "  there's 
a  buck  down,  I'll  warrant  1"  nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for,  before 
long,  the  veteran  made  his  appearance,  calling  upon  one  of  the 
younger  rangers  to  return  with  him,  and  aid  in  bringing  home 
the  carcass. 

The  surrounding  country,  in  fact,  abounded  with  game,  so 
%hat  the  camp  was  overstocked  with  provisions,  and,  as  no  less 
than  twenty  bee-trees  had  been  cut  down  in  the  vicinity,  every 
one  revelled  in  luxury.  With  the  wasteful  prodigality  of  hunt- 
sra,  there  was  a  continual  feasting,  and  scarce  any  one  pui  by 
provision  for  the  morrow.    The  cooking  was  conducted  in  hunt 
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en*  style :  the  meat  was  stuck  upon  tapering  spits  of  dogwood, 
which  were  thrust  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  ni* 
tain  the  joint  before  the  fire,  where  it  was  roasted  or  broiled  with 
all  its  juices  retained  in  it  in  a  manner  that  would  haTO  tidded 
the  palate  of  the  most  experienced  gourmand.  As  mueh  oooU 
lK)t  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bread.  It  was  little  more  than  a  ptste 
made  of  flour  and  water,  and  fried  like  fritters,  in  lard;  thoogk 
some  adopted  a  ruder  style,  twisting  it  round  the  ends  of  sticb 
and  thus  roasting  it  before  the  fire.  In  cither  way,  I  hsTS  found 
it  extremely  palatable  on  the  prairies.  No  one  knows  the  trofl 
relish  of  food  until  he  has  a  hunter's  appetite. 

Before  sunset,  we  were  summoned  by  little  Tonish  to  a  samp* 
tuous  repast.  Blankets  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  near  to 
the  fire,  upon  which  we  took  our  seats.  A  large  dish,  or  bowl, 
made  from  the  root  of  a  maple  tree,  and  which  we  had  purchased 
at  the  Indian  village,  was  placed  on  the  ground  before  us,  and 
into  it  were  emptied  the  contents  of  one  of  the  camp  kettles,  con- 
sisting of  a  wild  turkey  hashed,  together  with  slioes  of  bacon  and 
lumps  of  dough.  Beside  it  was  placed  another  bowl  of  similar 
ware,  containing  an  ample  supply  of  fritters.  After  we  had  di»> 
cussed  the  hash,  two  wooden  spits,  on  which  the  ribs  of  a  fat  hack 
were  broiling  before  the  fire,  were  removed  and  planted  b  Um 
ground  before  us,  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  little  Tonish.  Hav^ 
ing  no  dishes,  we  had  to  proceed  in  hunters'  style,  cutting  otf 
strips  and  slices  with  our  hunting-knives,  and  dipping  them  in 
salt  and  pepper.  To  do  justice  to  Tonish*s  cookery,  however,  and 
to  the  keen  sauce  of  the  prairies,  never  have  I  tasted  venison  so 
delicious  With  all  this,  our  beverage  was  coffee,  boiled  in  a 
ounp  kettle,  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  drunk  out  of  tio 
lips :  and  such  was  the  style  of  our  banqueting  througnoat  thifl 
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ejipedition,  whenever  proyisions  were  plenty,  and  as  long  as  floui 
and  ooffee  and  sngar  held  out. 

Ab  the  twilight  thickened  into  night,  the  sentinels  were 
marched  forth  to  their  stations  around  the  camp ;  an  indispcnsa- 
Ue  precaution  in  a  country  infested  by  Indians.  The  encamp- 
ment now  presented  a  picturesque  appearance.  Camp  fires  were 
biasing  and  smouldering  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  with 
groups  of  rangers  round  them ;  some  seated  or  lying  on  the 
ground,  others  standing  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  flames,  or  in 
shadowy  relief  At  some  of  the  fires  there  was  much  boisterous 
mirth,  where  peals  of  laughter  were  mingled  with  loud  ribald 
jokes  and  uncouth  exclamations ;  for  the  troop  was  eyidently  a 
raw,  undbciplined  band,  levied  among  the  wild  youngsters  ^f  the 
frontier,  who  had  enlisted,  some  for  the  sake  of  roving  adventure, 
and  some  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  were  the  neighbors  of  their  officers,  and  accustomed 
to  regard  them  with  the  familiarity  of  equals  and  companions. 
None  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  a 
camp,  or  ambition  to  acquire  a  name  for  exactness  in  a  profession 
in  which  they  had  no  intention  of  continuing. 

While  this  boisterous  merriment  prevailed  at  some  of  the  fires, 
there  suddenly  rose  a  strain  of  nasal  melody  from  another,  at 
Irhioh  a  choir  of  ^  vocalists  "  were  uniting  their  voices  in  a  most 
lugubrious  psalm  tune.  This  was  led  by  one  of  the  lieutenants ; 
a  tall,  spare  man,  who  we  were  informed  had  officiated  as  school- 
master, singing-master,  and  occasionally  as  Methodist  preacher, 
b  one  of  the  villages  of  the  frontier.  The  chant  rose  solemnly 
%nd  sadly  in  the  night  air,  and  reminded  me  of  the  description 
of  similar  oaoticles  in  the  camps  of  the  Covenanters ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  strange  medley  of  figures  and  faces  and  uncouth  garba 

3* 
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eopgragalad  together  in  our  troop,  would  not  hare  diigraeed  die 
banners  of  Praise-God  Barebones. 

In  one  of  the  interrals  of  thb  nasal  psalmody,  an  amiieiir 
owl,  as  if  in  competition,  began  his  dreary  hooting.  Immediitely 
Ciere  was  a  cry  throughout  the  camp  of  ^  Charley's  owl !  Clla^ 
^y's  owl !"  It  seems  this  ^  obscure  bird  "  had  yisited  the  eanp 
orery  night,  and  had  been  fired  at  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  a  half- 
witted lad,  named  Charley  ;  who,  on  being  called  up  for  firing 
when  on  duty,  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  understood 
that  owls  made  uncommonly  good  soup. 

One  of  the  young  rangers  mimicked  the  cry  of  this  bird  of 
wisdom,  who,  with  a  simplicity  little  consonant  with  his  chsrao* 
ter,  fiame  hovering  within  sight,  and  alighted  on  the  naked  bnmeh 
of  a  tree,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  our  fire.  The  young  Count  im* 
mediately  seised  his  fowling-piece,  took  fatal  aim,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling the  poor  bird  of  ill  omen  came  fluttering  to  the  ground. 
Charley  was  now  called  upon  to  make  and  eat  his  dish  of  owl- 
soup,  but  declined,  as  he  had  not  shot  the  bird. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Captain's 
fire.  It  was  composed  of  huge  trunks  of  trees,  and  of  suffioiest 
magnitude  to  roast  a  buffalo  whole.  Here  were  a  number  of  the 
prime  hunters  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  some  sitting,  some  stand* 
Ing,  and  others  lying  on  skins  or  blankets  before  the  fire,  telling 
old  frontier  stories  about  hunting  and  Indian  warfare. 

As  the  night  advanced,  we  perceived  above  the  trees  to  thO' 
west,  a  ruddy  glow  flushing  up  the  sky. 

"  That  must  be  a  prairie  set  on  fire  by  the  Osage  hunters, 
said  the  Captain. 

^  It  is  at  the  Red  Fork,"  said  Beatte,  regarding  the  sky.  '^^ 

tts  bat  three  miles  distant,  yet  it  perhaps  is  twenty." 
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About  hftlf  past  eight  o'clock,  a  beautiful  pale  light  gradually 
sprang  up  in  the  east,  a  precursor  of  the  rising  moon.  Drawing 
off  from  the  Captain's  Iqdge,  I  now  prepared  for  the  night's  repose. 
I  had  determined  to  abandon  the  shelter  of  the  tent,  and  hence- 
firth  to  bivouac  like  the  rangers.  A  bear-skin  spread  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  was  mj  bed,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow. 
Wrapping  myself  in  blankets,  I  stretched  myself  on  this  hunter's 
eouoh,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  and  sweet  sleep,  from  which  I 
did  not  awake  until  the  bugle  sounded  at  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SaSAXXNG  UP  OF  THE   ENCAMPMENT. PICTURESQUE  MARCH^-OAME. 

-CAMP  SCENES. — TRIUMPH  OF  A  YOUNO   HUNTER. ILL   SUCCESS 

OF  OLD   BUNTER.S. — FOUL   MURDER   OF   A    POLECAT. 

(Oct.  14.)  At  the  signal-note  of  the  bugle,  the  sentinels  and 
patrols  marched  in  from  their  stations  around  the  camp  and  were 
dismissed.  The  rangers  were  roused  from  their  night's  repose, 
and  soon  a  bustling  scene  took  place.  While  some  cut  wood, 
made  fires,  and  prepared  the  morning's  meal,  others  struck  thoir 
foul-weather  shelters  of  blankets,  and  made  eyery  preparation 
for  departure;  while  others  dashed  about,  through  brush  and 
brake,  catching  the  horses  and  leading  or  driving  them  into 
eamp. 

During  all  this  bustle  the  forest  rang  with  whoops,  and 
dxmts,  and  peals  of  laughter ;  when  all  had  breakfasted,  packed 
jp  their  effects  and  eamp  equipage,  and  loaded  the  pack-horses, 
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the  bogle  sounded  to  saddle  and  moiint  By  eight  o^doek  tk 
whole  troop  set  off  in  a  long  straggling  line,  with  whoop  and  htl* 
loo,  intermingled  with  many  an  oath  at  the  loitering  paek-horsei 
and  in  a  little  while  the  forest,  which  for  aereral  days  had  breo 
the  scene  of  such  unwonted  bustle  and  uproar,  relapsed  into  itt 
primeval  solitude  and  silence. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a  pare  transparent 
atmosphere  that  seemed  to  bathe  the  very  heart  with  gladness 
Our  march  continued  parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  through  a  rick 
%nd  varied  country ;  sometimes  wo  had  to  break  our  way  through 
alluvial  bottoms  matted  with  redundant  vegetation,  where  tbe 
gigantic  trees  were* entangled  with  grape-vines,  hanging  like 
cordage  from  their  branches ;  sometimes  we  coasted  along  slug- 
gish brooks,  whose  feebly-trickling  current  just  served  to  link 
together  a  succession  of  glassy  pools,  imbedded  like  mirrors  in 
the  quiet  bosom  of  the  forest,  reflecting  its  autumnal  foliage,  and 
patches  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Sometimes  wc  scrambled  up  broken 
and  rocky  hills,  from  the  summits  of  which  we  had  wide  views 
stretching  on  one  side  over  distant  prairies  diversified  by  groves 
and  forests,  and  on  the  other  ranging  along  a  line  of  blue  and 
shadowy  hills  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  to  the  oountrji 
stretching  along  in  a  line  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  lengtkf 
winding  among  brakes  and  bushes,  and  up  and  down  the  defil<^ 
of  the  Lills :  the  men  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb,  with  long 
rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and  mounted  on  iiorses  of  every  color 
The  paok-horses,  too,  would  incessantly  wander  from  the  line  es 
march,  to  crop  the  surrounding  herbage,  and  were  banged  and 
heaten  back  by  Tonish  and  his  half-breed  compeers,  with  voUejS 
"igrel  oaths.     Every  now  and  then  the  notes  of  the  bogk 
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from  the  hmd  oi  the  eolamn,  would  eoho  through  the  woodlands 
and  along  the  hollow  glens,  summoning  up  stragglers,  and 
announoing  the  line  of  march.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me  of 
the  description  given  of  hands  of  huccaneers  penetrating  the 
wilds  of  South  America,  on  their  plundering  expeditions  against 
die  Spanish  settlements. 

At  one  time  we  passed  through  a  luxuriant  bottom  of 
meadow  bordered  by  thickets,  where  the  tall  grass  wad  presso 
down  into  numerous  ^^  deer  beds,"  where  those  animals  hai. 
couched  the  preceding  night  Some  oak  trees  also  bore  signs  of 
haying  been  clambered  by  bears,  in  quest  of  acorns,  the  marks  of 
their  claws  being  yisible  in  the  bark. 

As  we  opened  a  glade  of  this  sheltered  meadow,  we  beheld 
several  deer  bounding  away  in  wild  affright,  until,  having  gained 
some  distance,  they  would  stop  and  gaze  back,  with  the  curiosity 
common  to  this  animal,  at  the  strange  intruders  into  their  soli- 
tudes. There  was  immediately  a  sharp  report  of  rifles  in  every 
direction,  from  the  young  huntsmen  of  the  troop,  but  they  were 
too  eager  to  aim  surely,  and  the  deer,  unharmed,  bounded  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we  struck  the  Arkansas,  but 
found  ourselves  still  below  the  Red  Fork,  and,  as  the  river  made 
deep  bends,  we  again  left  its  banks  and  continued  through  the 
woods  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when  we  encamped  in  a  beauti- 
ful basin  bordered  by  a  fine  stream,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of 
lofty  oaks. 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say,  their  fore  legs 
wero  fettered  with  eords  or  leathern  straps,  so  as  to  impede  their 
movements,  and  prevent  their  wandering  from  the  camp.  They 
Here  then  turned  loose  to  grase.    A  number  of  rangers,  prime 
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hooten,  started  off  in  different  diraetions  in  leftrek  of  gmL 
There  was  no  whooping  nor  laughing  about  the  eamp  as  in  the 
morning ;  all  were  either  bnsy  about  the  fires  preparing  ihe 
evening's  repast,  or  reposing  upon  the  grass.  Shota  were  soos 
heard  in  various  directions.  After  a  time  a  huntsman  rode  intP 
Uio  camp  with  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  hanging  acrosi  his  honeL 
hortly  afterwards  came  in  a  couple  of  stripling  hunters  on  foot^ 
one  of  whom  bore  on  his  shoulders  the  body  of  a  doe.  He  wss  eri* 
dontly  proud  of  his  spoil,  being  probably  one  of  his  first  achieve* 
mcnts,  though  he  and  his  companion  were  much  bantered  by  their 
comrades,  as  young  beginners  who  hunted  in  partnership. 

Just  as  the  night  set  in,  there  was  a  great  shouting  at  one  end 
of  the  camp,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  body  of  young  rangers 
came  parading  round  the  various  fires,  bearing  one  of  their  com' 
radcs  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  had  shot  an  elk  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  it  was  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  thst 
had  been  killed  on  this  expedition.  The  yo\ing  huntsman,  whose 
name  was  M'LcUan,  was  the  hero  of  the  camp  for  the  night,  and 
was  tiie  '^  father  of  the  feast"  into  the  bargain ;  for  portions  of  his 
elk  were  soon  roasting  at  every  fire. 

The  other  hunters  returned  without  success.  The  captain 
had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  buffalo,  which  must  have  passed 
within  a  few  days,  and  had  tracked  a  bear  for  some  diatanoe  ttotil 
the  foot-prints  had  disappeared.  He  had  seen  an  elk  .too,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  which  walked  out  on  a  sand-bar  of  the 
river,  but  before  he  could  steal  round  through  the  bushes  to  C^ 
a  shot,  it  had  re-entered  the  woods. 

Our  own  hunter,  Beatte,  returned  silent  and  sulky,  from  ao 

Qoeasful  hunt     As  yet  he  had  brought  us  in  nothing,  and 

lepended  for  our  supplies  of  venison  upon  the  Captain^ 
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meat.  Bettte  was  evidently  mortified,  for  he  looked  down  with 
eontempt  upon  the  rangers,  as  raw  and  inexperienced  woodsmen, 
but  little  skilled  in  banting ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Bcatte  with  no  very  complacent  eye,  as  one  of  an  evil  breed,  and 
always  spoke  of  htm  as  ^^  the  Indian." 

Oar  little  Frenchman  Tonish  also,  by  his  incessant  boasting 
and  chattering,  and  gasconading,  in  his  balderdashed  dialect, 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  many  of  the  wags  of  the 
troop,  who  amused  themselves  at  his  expense  in  a  kind  of  raillery 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  delicacy ;  but  the  little  varlet 
was  so  completely  fortified  by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that  he 
was  invulnerable  to  every  joke.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  felt  a  little  mortified  at  the  sorry  figure  our  retainers  were 
making  among  these  moss-troopers  of  the  frontier.  Even  our 
very  equipments  came  in  for  a  share  of  unpopularity,  and  I  heard 
many  sneers  at  the  double-barrelled  guns  with  which  we  were 
provided  against  smaller  game ;  the  lads  of  the  West  holding 
''shot-guns,"  as  they  call  them,  in  great  contempt,  thinking 
grouse,  partridges,  and  even  wild  turkeys  as  beneath  their  seri  • 
ous  attention,  and  the  rifle  the  only  firearm  worthy  of  a  hunter. 

I  was  awakened  before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  by  the 
mournful  howling  of  a  wolf,  who  was  skulking  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  camp,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  venison.  Scarcely  had  the 
first  gray  streak  of  dawn  appeared,  when  a  youngster  at  one  of 
the  distant  lodges,  shaking  off  his  sleep,  crowed  in  imitation  of  a 
eook,  with  a  loud  clear  note  and  prolonged  cadence,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  veteran  chanticleer.  He  was  imme- 
diately answered  from  another  quarter,  as  if  from  a  rival  rooster. 
the  chant  was  echoed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  followed  by  the 
eaeUing  of  hens,  quacking  of  ducks,  gabbling  of  tarkoys,  and 
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grunting  of  swine,  until  we  seemed  to  have  been  transported  into 
the  midst  of  a  farmyard,  with  all  its  inmates  in  full  oonoert 
around  us. 

After  riding  a  short  distance  this  morning,  we  came  upon  a 
well-worn  Indian  track,  and  following  it,  scrambled  to  the  lam- 
mit  of  a  hill,  whence  we  had  a  wide  prospect  oyer  a  ooontr) 
diversified  by  rocky  ridges  and  waving  lines  of  upland,  and 
nriched  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  of  varied  tuft  and  foliage 
At  a  distance  to  the  west,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  beheld  the 
Bed  Fork  rolling  its  ruddy  current  to  the  Arkansas,  and  found 
that  we  were  above  the  point  of  junction.     We  now  descended 
and  pushed  forward,  with  much  difficulty,  through  the  rich  allu- 
vial bottom  that  borders  the  Arkansas.     Here  the  trees  were 
interwoven  with  grape-vines,  forming  a  kind  of  cordage,  from 
trunk  to  trunk  and   limb  to  limb ;   there  was  a  thick  under 
growth,  also,  of  bush  and  bramble,  and  such  an  abundance  d 
hops,  fit  for  gathering,  that  it  was  difficult  for  our  horses  to  force 
their  way  through. 

The  sod  was  imprinted  in  many  places  with  the  tracks  of  deer, 
and  the  claws  of  bears  were  to  be  traced  on  various  trees.  Everj 
one  was  on  the  look-out  in  the  hope  of  starting  some  game,  whec 
suddenly  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  clamor  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
line.  A  bear  I  a  bear  I  was  the  cry.  We  all  pressed  forward  to 
be  present  at  the  sport,  when  to  my  infinite,  though  whimsical 
chagrin,  I  found  it  to  be  our  two  worthies,  Beatte  and  Toniah, 
perpetrating  a  foul  murder  on  a  polecat,  or  skunk  !  The  animal 
had  ensconced  itself  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  whence 
It  kept  up  a  vigorous  defence  in  its  peculiar  style,  until  the  aor- 
lY>unding  forest  was  in  a  high  state  of  fragrance. 

Oibes  and  jokes  now  broke  out  on  all  side8  at  the  expense  of 
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the  Indian  hunter,  and  he  waa  advised  to  wear  the  scalp  of  the 
skonk  as  the  only  trophy  of  his  prowess.  When  they  found, 
however,  that  he  and  Tonish  were  absolutely  bent  upon  bearing 
off  the  carcass  as  a  peculiar  dainty,  there  was  a  universal  expres- 
sion of  disgust;  and  they  were  regarded  as  little  better  than 
cannibals. 

Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two  hunters,  I 
insisted  upon  their  abandoning  their  prize  and  resuming  their 
march.  Beatte  complied  with  a  dogged,  discontented  air,  and 
lagged  behind  muttering  to  himself  Tonish,  however,  with  his 
OBual  buoyancy,  consoled  himself  by  vociferous  eulogies  on  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  a  roasted  polecat,  which  he  swore  was 
considered  the  daintiest  of  dishes  by  all  experienced  Indian 
gourmands.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  silence  his  loquacity 
by  repeated  and  peremptory  commands.  A  Frenchman's  vivacity 
however,  if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  break  out  in  another,  and 
Tonish  now  eased  off  his  spleen  by  bestowing  volleys  of  oaths 
and  dry  blows  on  the  pack-horses.  I  was  likely  to  be  no  gainer 
in  the  end,  by  my  opposition  to  the  humors  of  these  varlets,  for 
after  a  time,  Beatte,  who  had  lagged  behind,  rode  up  to  the  head 
of  the  line  to  resume  his  station  as  a  guide,  and  I  had  the  vexa- 
tion to  see  the  carcass  of  his  prize,  stripped  of  its  skin,  and  look* 
ing  like  a  &t  sucking  pig,  dangling  behind  his  saddla  I  made 
a  solemn  vow,  however,  in  secret,  that  our  fire  should  not  be  dis 
graced  by  the  cooking  of  that  polcoat. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   CR08BINO   OF  THB  AKXAlfSA& 

Wb  had  DOW  arrived  at  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
tlio  jonotion  of  the  Red  Fork ;  but  the  banks  were  stocp  and 
cniiubliDg,  and  the  current  was  deep  and  rapid.  It  was  impoBsi 
ble,  therefore,  to  cross  at  this  place ;  and  we  resumed  our  painfol 
course  through  the  forest,  dispatching  Reatte  ahead,  in  search  oi 
a  fording  place.  We  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  further,  when 
he  rejoined  us,  bringing  intelligence  of  a  place  hard  by,  where 
the  river,  for  a  great  part  of  its  breadth,  was  rendered  fordabls 
by  sand-bars,  and  the  remainder  might  easily  be  swam  by  the 
horses. 

Here,  then,  we  made  a  halt  Some  of  the  rangers  set  to 
work  vigorously  with  their  axes,  felling  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  wherewith  to  form  rafts  for  the  transportation  of  their 
baggage  and  camp  equipage.  Others  patrolled  the  banks  of  the 
river  farther  up,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  fording  place  ;  being 
unwilling  to  risk  their  horses  in  the  deep  channel. 

It  was  now  that  our  worthies,  Reatte  and  Tonish,  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  Indian  adroitness  and  reeouroe. 
At  the  Osage  village  which  we  had  passed  a  day  or  two  before, 
they  had  procured  a  dry  buffalo  skin.  This  was  now  produced ; 
oords  were  passed  through  a  number  of  small  eyelet  holes  with 
which  it  was  bordered,  and  it  was  drawn  up,  until  it  formed  a 
kind  of  deep  trough.  Sticks  were  then  placed  athwart  it  on  the 
to  keep  it  in  shape  ;  our  camp  equipage  and  a  part  of  our 
vore  placed  within,  and  the  singukr  bark  was 
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down  the  bank  and  set  afloat  A  cord  was  attached  to  tlte  proW| 
which  Beatte  took  between  his  teeth,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  water,  went  ahead,  towing  the  bark  after  him ;  while  Tonish 
followed  behind,  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  propel  it.  Part  of  the 
way  thoy  had  foothold,  and  were  enabled  to  wade,  but  in  the 
main  current  they  were  obliged  to  swim.  The  whole  way,  thej 
whooped  and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style,  until  they  landed  safely 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  Commissioner  and  myself  were  so  well  pleased  with  this 
Indian  mode  of  ferriage,  that  we  determined  to  trust  ourselves 
in  the  buffalo  hide.  Our  companions,  the  Count  and  Mr.  L.,  had 
proceeded  with  the  horses,  along  the  river  bank,  in  search  of  a 
ford  which  some  of  the  rangers  had  discovered,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  our 
ferryman,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  heap  of  luggage 
under  a  bush,  and  descried  the  sleek  carcass  of  the  polecat, 
■nugly  trussed  up,  and  ready  for  roasting  before  the  evening  fire. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  plump  it  into  the  river,  when 
it  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a  lump  of  lead  ;  and  thus  our  lodge 
was  relieved  from  the  bad  odor  which  this  savory  viand  had 
threatened  to  bring  upon  it. 

Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle-shell  bark,  it  was 
drawn  on  shore,  half  filled  with  saddles,  saddlebags,  and  other 
luggage,  amounting  to  a  hundred  weight ;  and  being  again  placed 
in  the  water,  I  was  invited  to  take  my  seat.  It  appeared  to  me 
pretty  much  like  the  embarkation  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
who  went  lo  sea  in  a  bowl :  I  stepped  in,  however,  without  hesi- 
lation,  though  as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  sat  down  on  top  of 
the  luggage,  the  margin  of  the  hide  sinking  to  within  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  water's  edge.     Rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  other 
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articles  of  small  bulk,  were  then  handed  in,  until  I  proMdi 
against  receiving  any  more  freight.  We  then  launched  fbrtk 
upon  the  stream,  the  bark  being  towed  as  before. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  half  serious,  half  comic,  that  I  found 
myself  thus  afloat,  on  the  skin  of  a  buff&lo,  in  the  midst  of  s  will 
river,  surrounded  by  wilderness,  and  towed  along  by  a  half  tan^ 
whooping  and  yelling  like  a  devil  incarnate.  To  please  the  t» 
nity  of  little  Tonish,  I  discharged  the  double-barrelled  gun,  to 
the  right  and  left,  when  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was  answered  by  shouts  fron 
some  of  the  rangers,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  little  French- 
man, who  took  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  this  Indian  mode  of 
navigation. 

Our  voyage  was  accomplished  happily ;  the  Commissioner 
was  ferried  across  with  equal  success,  and  all  our  effects  wen 
brought  over  in  the  same  manner.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
vainglorious  vaporing  of  little  Tonish,  as  he  strutted  about  the 
shore,  and  exulted  in  his  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  to  the 
rangers.  Beatte,  however,  kept  his  proud,  saturnine  look,  with- 
out a  smile.  He  had  a  vast  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
rangers,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  undervalued  by  them.  Hii 
only  observation  was,  "  Dey  now  see  de  Indian  good  for  som» 
ting,  anyhow !" 

The  broad,  sandy  shore  where  we  had  landed,  was  intersected 
by  innumerable  tracks  of  elk,  deer,  bears,  racoons,  turkeys,  and 
water-fowl.  The  river  scenery  at  this  place  was  beautifully  di* 
versified,  presenting  long,  shining  reaches,  bordered  by  willowf 
and  cotton-wood  trees ;  rich  bottoms,  with  lofty  forests ;  among 
which  towered  enormous  plane  trees,  and  the  distance  was  dosed 
in  by  high  embowered  promontories.     The  foliage  had  a  yelk* 
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iatomiial  tmt,  which  gave  to  the  sonny  kndaoape  the  golden  tone 
of  one  of  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  There  was  anima- 
tion given  to  the  scene,  hj  a  raft  of  logs  and  branches,  on  which 
the  Captain  and  his  prime  companion,  the  Doctor,  were  ferrying 
their  effects  across  the  stream ;  and  by  a  long  line  of  rangers  on 
kmeback,  fording  the  river  obliquely,  along  a  series  of  sand-bar^ 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  CAMP  OF  THE  GLEN. 

CAMP   GOSSIP. PAWNEES    AND    THEIR    HABITS. A   HUNTER's   ADVEN- 
TURE.  HORSES  FOUND,  AND  MEN  LOST. 

BfiiNo  joined  by  the  Captain  and  some  of  the  rangers,  we  struck 
hito  the  woods  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  entered  a  wild, 
rocky  dell,  bordered  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  limestone,  which  nar 
rowed  as  we  advanced,  until  they  met  and  united ;  making  almost 
an  angle.  Here  a  fine  spring  of  wat^r  rose  among  the  rocks, 
ind  fed  a  silver  rill  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dell,  fresh- 
ening the  grass  with  which  it  was  carpeted. 

In  this  rocky  nook  we  encamped,  among  tall  trees.  The  ran- 
gers gradually  joined  us,  straggling  through  the  forest  singly  or 
in  groups ;  some  on  horseback,  some  od  foot,  driving  their  horses 
before  them,  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  some  dripping  wet,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  river ;  for  they  had  experienced  much  fatigue 
ind  Ifouble  from  the  length  of  the  ford,  and  the  depth  and  rapi- 
lity  of  the  stream     They  looked  not  unlike  banditti  returuing 
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with  their  plunder,  and  the  wild  dell  was  a  retreat  worthy  to  lo 
oeiTe  them.  The  effect  was  heightened  after  dark,  when  the  light 
of  the  fires  was  east  npon  rugged  looking  groaps  of  men  and 
horses ;  with  baggage  tumbled  in  heaps,  rifles  piled  against  the 
trees,  and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  Kinging  about  their 
trunks. 

At  the  encampment  we  were  joined  bj  the  joung  Count  and 
his  companion,  and  the  young  half-breed,  Antoine,  who  had  all 
passed  successfully  by  the  ford.  To  my  annoyance,  howoTer,  I 
discovered  that  both  of  my  horses  were  missing.  I  had  supposed 
them  in  the  charge  of  Antoine :  but  he,  with  characteristie  care- 
lessness, had  paid  no  heed  to  them,  and  they  had  probably  wan* 
dered  from  the  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer.  It  was 
arranged  that  Beatte  and  Antoine  should  recross  the  river  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  search  of  them. 

A  fat  buck,  and  a  number  of  wild  turkeys  being  brought  into 
the  camp,  we  managed,  with  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  to  make 
a  ^comfortable  supper ;  after  which,  I  repaired  to  the  Captain's 
lodge,  which  was  a  kind  of  council  fire  and  gossiping  place  for 
the  veterans  of  the  camp. 

As  we  were  conversing  together,  we  obser^^,  as  on  formei 
nights,  a  dusky,  red  glow  in  the  west,  above  the  summits  of  the 
vurrounding  cliffis.  »It  was  again  attributed  to  Indian  fires  on 
the  prairies ;  and  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  side  of  tho 
Arkansas.  If  so,  it  was  thought  they  must  be  made  by  some 
party  of  Pawnees,  as  the  Osage  hunters  seldom  ventured  in  that 
quarter  Our  half-breeds,  however,  pronounced  them  Osage 
fires ;  and  that  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  Pawnees,  into  whose 
^  grounds  we  were  about  entering.     There  is  always  some 
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wild  nnumed  tribe  of  Indians,  who  form,  for  a  time,  the  tcrroi 
of  a  frontier,  and  about  whom  all  kinds  of  fearful  stories  arc 
told.  Sueh,  at  present,  was  the  case  with  the  Pawnees,  who  rove 
the  r^ons  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  and  the 
prairies  of  Texas.  They  were  represented  as  admirable  horse- 
men,  and  always  on  horseback ;  mounted  on  fleet  and  hardy 
steeds,  the  wild  race  of  the  prairies.  With  these  they  roam  the 
great  plains  that  extend  about  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  Riveri 
and  through  Texas,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  hunting  the  deer  and  buffalo,  sometimes  in  warlike 
and  predatory  expeditions  ;  for,  like  their  counterparts,  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  their. hand  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  against  them.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  dwell  in  tents  of  skins,  easily  packed  up  and  transported, 
10  that  they  arc  here  to-day,  and  away,  no  one  knows  where^ 
to-morrow. 

One  of  the  veteran  hunters  gave  several  anecdotes  of  their 
mode  of  fighting  Luckless,  according  to  his  account,  is  the 
band  of  weary  traders  or  hunters  descried  by  them,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prairie.  Sometimes,  they  will  steal  upon  them  by  stratagem, 
hanging  with  one  leg  over  the  saddle,  and  their  bodies  concealed ; 
00  that  their  troop  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  gang  oi 
wild  horses.  When  they  have  thus  gained  sufficiently  upon  the 
enemy,  they  will  suddenly  raise  themselves  in  their  saddles,  and 
come  like  a  rushing  blast,  all  fluttering  with  feathers,  shaking 
flieir  mantles,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  making  hideous 
yoUa.  In  this  way,  they  seek  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  horses, 
and  put  them  to  the  scamper,  when  they  will  pursue  and  carry 
them  off  in  triumph. 

Tiie  best  mode  of  defence,  according  to  this  veteran  woods- 
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mmn,  is  to  get  into  the  ooTert  of  some  wood,  or  thidket ;  or  H 
there  be  none  at  hand,  to  dismount,  tie  the  horses  firmly  heid  to 
liead  in  a  circle,  so  that  thcj  cannot  break  awaj  and  scatter,  and 
resort  to  the  shelter  of  a  ravine,  or  make  a  hollow  in  the  sand, 
where  they  may  be  screened  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pawiiee& 
The  latter  chiefly  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are  deiterois 
archers ;  circling  round  and  round  their  enemy,  and  laan^ing 
their  arrows  when  at  full  speed.  They  are  chiefly  formidable  oi 
the  prairies,  where  they  have  free  career  for  their  horses,  and  no 
trees  to  turn  aside  their  arrows.  They  will  rarely  follow  a  fljisg 
enemy  into  the  forest. 

Several  anecdotes,  also,  were  given,  of  the  secrecy  and  oantioi 
with  which  they  will  follow,  and  hang  about  the  camp  of  u 
enemy,  seeking  a  favorable  moment  for  plunder  or  attack. 

^  We  must  now  begin  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,"  said  tlie 
Captain.  "  I  must  issue  written  orders,  that  no  man  riiall  hast 
without  leave,  or  fire  off  a  gun,  on  pain  of  riding  a  wooden  borai 
with  a  sharp  back.  I  have  a  wild  crew  of  young  fellows,  osae- 
customed  to  frontier  service.  It  will  be  difficult  to  teach  tbea 
caution.  We  are  now  in  the  land  of  a  silent,  watchfiiL  craf^ 
people,  who,  when  we  least  suspect  it,  may  be  around  us,  spyiiig 
out  all  our  movements,  and  ready  to  pounoe  upon  all  stragglera' 

^^  How  will  you  be  able  to  keep  your  men  from  firing,  if  tbcj 
see  game  while  strolling  round  the  camp  V*  asked  one  of  tki 
rangers 

"  They  must  not  take  their  guns  with  them  unless  they  an 
on  duty,  or  have  permission." 

^  Ah,  Captain  !"  cried  the  ranger,  "^  that  will  never  do  iv 
mc.  Where  I  go,  my  rifle  goes.  I  never  like  to  leave  it  behisd; 
it's  like  a  port  of  myself     There's  no  one  will  take  sooh  care  of 
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h  MB  Ij  and  there's  nothing  will  take  such  care  of  mo  as  mj 
rifle." 

^  There's  truth  in  all  that,"  said  the  Captain,  touched  by  a 
knie  hunter's  sympathy.  ''  I've  had  my  rifle  pretty  nigh  as  loDg 
IS  I  have  had  my  wife,  and  a  faithfi)l  friend  it  has  been  to  me." 

Here  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  keen  a  hunter  as  the  Captain,  join- 
sd  in  the  conversation :  "  A  neighbor  of  mine  says,  next  to  my 
rifle,  I'd  as  leave  lend  you  my  wife." 

^  There's  few,"  observed  the  Captain,  '^  that  take  care  of  their 
rifles  as  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of" 

^  Or  of  their  wives  either,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  a  wink. 

*^  That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

Word  was  now  brought  that  a  party  of  four  rangers,  headed 
tfj  "  Old  Ryan,"  were  Diissing.  They  had  separated  from  the 
main  body,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  searching  for 
I  ford,  and  had  straggled  off,  nobody  knew  whither.  Many  con- 
jectures were  made  about  them,  and  some  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed for  their  safety. 

"  I  should  send  to  look  after  them,"  said  the  Captain,  ^^  but 
old  Ryan  is  with  them,  and  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
lelf  and  of  them  too.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  I  would  not  give 
much  for  the  rest ;  but  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  woods  or 
OD  a  prairie,  as  he  would  be  in  his  own  farmyard.  He's  never 
lost,  wherever  he  is.  There's  a  go  )d  gang  of  them  to  stand  by 
one  another  ;  four  to  watch  and  one  to  take  care  of  the  fire.'' 

^  It's  a  dismal  thing  to  get  lost  at  night  in  a  strange  and 
snld  country,"  said  one  of  the  younger  rangers. 

"  Not  if  you  have  one  or  two  in  company,"  said  an  older  one 

*  For  my  part,  I  could  feel  as  cheerful  iu  this  hollow  as  in  my 

)wn  home,  if  I  had  but  one  comrade  to  take  turns  to  watch  and 
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keep  the  fire  going.  I  could  lie  here  for  hoars,  and  gue  ap  to 
that  blazing  star  there,  that  seems  to  look  down  into  the  etap 
as  if  it  were  keeping  guard  over  it." 

"  Aye,  the  stars  are  a  kind  of  company  to  one,  when  jon 
have  to  keep  watch  alone.  That's  a  cheerful  star,  too,  someliov; 
that's  the  evening  star,  the  planet  Venus  they  call  it,  I  think" 

^  If  that's  the  planet  Venus,"  said  one  of  the  council,  wiio,  I 
klieve,  was  the  psalm-singing  schoolmaster,  ^  it  bodes  us  M 
good ;  for  I  recollect  reading  in  some  book  that  the  Pawnees 
worship  that  star,  and  sacrifice  their  prisoners  to  it  So  I  shodd 
nut  feel  the  better  for  the  sight  of  that  star  in  this  part  of  Ae 
country." 

"  Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  a  thorough-bred  woodsman,  ^star 
or  no  star,  I  have  passed  many  a  night  alone  in  a  wilder  phM 
than  this,  and  slept  sound  too,  I'll  warrant  you.  Once,  howefer, 
I  had  rather  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  I  was  belated  in  pasng 
through  a  tract  of  wood,  near  the  Tombigbce  River ;  so  I  stnid 
a  light,  made  a  fire,  and  turned  my  horse  loose,  while  I  streteM 
myself  to  sleep.  By  and  by,  I  heard  the  wolves  howl  My 
horse  came  crowding  near  me  for  protection,  for  he  was  terribly 
frightened.  I  drove  him  off,  but  he  returned,  and  drew  neirei 
and  nearer,  and  stood  looking  at  me  and  at  the  fire,  and  donngi 
and  nodding,  and  tottering  on  his  fore  feet,  for  he  was  powerM 
tired.  After  a  while,  I  heard  a  strange  dismal  cry.  I  thovgll 
at  first  it  might  be  an  owL  I  heard  it  again,  and  then  I  knew  if 
was  not  an  owl,  but  must  be  a  panther.  I  felt  rather  awlnrsr^ 
for  I  had  no  weapon  but  a  double-bladed  penknife.  I  howevtt 
prepared  for  defence  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and  piled  vp  smiD 
brands  from  the  fire,  to  pepper  him  with,  should  he  oone  nigk 
The  company  of  my  horse  now  seemed  a  comfort  to  ne;  ti* 
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poor  creatare  laid  down  beside  me  and  soon  fell  asleep,  being  so 
tired.  I  kept  watch,  and  nodded  and  dozed,  and  started  awake, 
and  looked  round,  expecting  to  see  the  glaring  ejes  of  the  pan- 
ther  close  upon  me ;  but  somehow  or  other,  fatigue  got  the  bettor 
ci  me,  and  I  fell  asleep  outright.  In  tho  morning  I  found  the 
tracks  of  a  panther  within  sixty  paces.  They  were  as  large  as 
Ay  two  fists.  He  had  evideutly  been  walking  backwards  and 
Cnrwards,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  attack  me  ;  but  luckily, 
he  had  not  courage." 

Oct  16.  I  awoke  before  daybreak.  The  moon  was  shining 
ftebly  down  into  the  glen,  from  among  light  drifting  clouds ; 
the  camp  fires  were  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  men  lying  about 
them,  wrapped  in  blankets.  With  the  first  streak  of  day,  our 
hontbman,  Beatte,  with  Antoine,  the  young  half-breed,  set  off  to 
reeross  the  river,  in  search  of  the  stray  horses,  in  company  with 
sereral  rangers  who  had  left  their  rifles  on  the  opposite  shora 
As  the  ford  was  deep,  and  they  were  obliged  te  cross  in  a  dia* 
gonal  line,  against  a  rapid  current,  they  had  to  be  mounted  on 
the  tallest  and  strongest  horses. 

By  eight  o'clock,  Beatte  returned.  He  had  found  the  horses, 
bat  had  lost  Antoine.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  a  boy,  a  green* 
horn,  that  knew  nothing  of  the  woods.  He  had  wandered  out 
of  sight  of  him,  and  got  lost.  Hov^ever,  there  were  plenty  more 
for  him  to  fall  in  company  with,  as  some  of  the  rangers  had  gone 
astray  also,  and  old  Ryan  and  his  party  had  not  returned. 

We  waited  until  the  morning  was  somewhat  advanced,  in 
hopes  of  being  rejoined  by  the  stragglers,  but  they  did  not  make 
their  appearance.  The  Captain  observed,  that  the  Indians  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  all  well  disposed  to  the 
whites    BO  that  no  serious  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  foi 
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tho  mfeij  of  the  mbsing.  The  greatest  danger  waa,  tbal  tl^ir 
hones  might  be  stolen  in  the  night  by  straggling  Osagea.  Hi 
determined,  therefore,  to  proceed,  leaTing  a  rear-guard  in  the 
camp,  to  await  their  arrival. 

I  sat  on  a  rock  that  overhang  the  spring  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  dell,  and  amused  myself  by  watching  the  changing  scene 
before  mo.  First,  the  preparations  for  departure.  HorMi 
driven  in  from  the  purlieus  of  the  camp ;  rangers  riding  abont 
among  rocks  and  buslies  in  quest  of  others  that  had  strayed  to  s 
distance ;  the  bustle  of  packing  up  camp  equipage,  and  the  damor 
after  kettles  and  frying-pans  borrowed  by  one  mees  from  another, 
mixed  up  with  oaths  and  exclamations  at  restive  horses,  or  othen 
that  had  wandered  away  to  graze  after  being  packed:  among 
which  the  voice  of  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  was  particularly 
to  be  distinguished. 

The  bugle  sounded  the  signal  to  mount  and  march.  The 
troop  filed  off  in  irregular  line  down  the  glen,  and  through  the 
open  forest,  winding  and  gradually  disappearing  among  the  treeSy 
though  the  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  could  be 
heard  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  rear-guard  remained  under 
the  trees  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dell,  some  on  horseback,  with 
iicir  rifles  on  their  shoulders ;  others  seated  by  the  fire  or  lying 
on  the  ground,  gossiping  in  a  low,  lazy  tone  of  voice  their  honee 
unsaddled,  standing  and  dosing  around :  while  one  of  the  rangers^ 
profiting  by  this  interval  of  leisure,  was  shaving  himself  before  a 
pocket  mirror  stuck  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  at  length  died 

away,  and  the  glen  relapsed  into  quiet  and  silence,  broken  ooo 

slonally  by  the  low  murmuring  tone  of  the  group  around  the  fir(^ 

^ho  pensive  whistle  of  some  laggard  among  the  trees  \  or  the 
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roflUiDg  cyf  the  yellow  leaves,  which  the  lightest  breath  of  aii 
brought  down  in  wavering  showers,  a  sign  of  the  departing  glo- 
ries of  the  jear. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DXBR-8H00TINO. — LITE  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. — ^BEAUTIFUL  ENCAMPMENl 

— HUNTER*^  LUCK. ^ANECDOTES  OF  THE  DELAWARE8  AND  TUEI& 

SUFERSTmONS. 

Having  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woodland  bordering  the 
river,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking  a  westerly  course  through  an 
undulating  country  of  ^  oak  openings,"  where  the  eye  stretched 
over  wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  diversified  by  forests,  groves, 
and  clumps  of  trees.  As  we  were  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace, 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  line  descried  four  deer  grazing 
on  a  grassy  slope  about  half  a  mile  distant.  They  apparently  had 
not  peroehred  our  approach,  and  continued  to  graze  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  A  young  ranger  obtained  permission  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  troop  halted  in  lengthened 
line,  watching  him  in  silence.  Walking  his  horse  slowly  and 
cautiously,  he  made  a  circuit  until  a  screen  of  wood  intervened 
between  him  and  the  deer.  Dismounting  then,  he  left  his  horse 
among  the  trees,  and  creeping  round  a  knoll,  was  hidden  from 
our  view.  We  now  kept  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer, 
which  continued  grazing,  unconscious  of  their  danger.  Presently 
there  was  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle ;  a  fine  buck  made  a  convul- 
sive bound  and  fell  to  the  earth ;  his  companions  scampered  ofL 
Inunedtalely  our  whole  line  of  march  was  broken ;  there  was  a 
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helier-flkelter  g»llopiiig  of  the  joongBien  of  the  iroom  mga  k 
get  a  shot  at  the  fugitives;  aud  one  of  the  most  eonspieiMMl 
personages  in  the  chase  was  our  little  Frenchman  Toniah  on  kii 
silTer-gray ;  having  abandoned  his  pack-horses  at  the  first  sigiit 
of  the  deer.  It  was  some  time  before  our  scattered  forces  eooU 
be  recalled  by  the  bugle,  and  our  march  resumed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  were  int9 
mpted  by  hurry-scurry  scenes  of  the  kind.  The  young  men  d 
the  troop  were  full  of  excitement  on  entering  an  unezpkni 
country  abounding  in  game,  and  they  were  too  little  aocnstOBel 
to  discipline  or  restraint  to  be  kept  in  order.  No  one,  howeicr, 
was  more  unmanageable  than  TonisL  Having  an  intense  conecil 
of  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  an  irrepressible  passion  for  displsy, 
he  was  continually  sallying  forth,  like  an  ill-broken  hound,  wha* 
ever  any  game  was  started,  and  had  as  often  to  be  whipped  btek 

At  length  his  curiosity  got  a  salutary  check.  A  fiit  dot 
eame  bounding  along  in  full  view  of  the  whole  line.  Tonish  di» 
mounted,  levelled  his  rifle,  and  had  a  fidr  shot  The  doe  kepi 
on.  He  sprang  upon  his  horse,  stood  up  on  the  saddle  lib  i 
posture-master,  and  continued  gasing  after  the  animal  as  if  cer 
tain  to  see  it  fall  The  doe,  however,  kept  on  its  way  rejoiei^;; 
a  laugh  broke  out  along  the  line,  the  little  Frenchman  slipprf 
quietly  into  his  saddle,  began  to  belabor  and  blaspheme  the  wat 
dering  pack-horses,  as  if  they  had  been  to  blame,  and  §or  nai 
time  we  were  relieved  from  his  vaunting  and  vaporing. 

In  one  place  of  our  march  we  came  to  the  remains  of  aa  dl 
Indian  encampment,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  stream,  with  the  w/t^ 
grown  skulls  of  deer  lying  here  and  there  about  it  As  we  SM* 
in  the  Pawnee  oonntry,  it  was  supposed,  of  oourse,  to  have  keci 
a  camp  of  those  formidable  rovers ;  the  Doctor,  however,  aftc 
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eonBiiering  the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  lodges,  pronounced 
it  the  eamp  of  some  bold  Delawares,  who  had  probably  made 
a  brief  and  dashing  excursion  into  these  dangerous  hunting 
grounds. 

Haying  proceeded  some  distance  further,  we  observed  a 
couple  of  figures  on  horseback,  slowly  moving  parallel  to  us 
along  the  edge  of  a  naked  hill  about  two  mile&  distant;  and 
apparently  reconnoitring  us.  There  was  a  halt,  and  much  gating 
and  conjecturing.  Were  they  Indians  ?  If  Indians,  were  they 
Pawnees  ?  There  is  something  exciting  to  the  imagination  and 
stirring  to  the  feelings,  while  traversing  these  hostile  plains, 
in  seeing  a  horseman  prowling  along  the  horizon.  It  is  like 
descrying  a  sail  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  when  it  may  be  either  a 
privateer  or  a  pirate.  Our  conjectures  were  soon  set  at  rest  by 
reconnoitring  the  two  horsemen  through  a  small  spy-glass,  when 
they  proved  to  be  two  of  the  men  we  had  left  at  the  camp,  who 
had  set  out  to  rejoin  us,  and  had  wandered  from  the  track. 

Our  march  this  day  was  animating  and  delightful.  We  were 
in  a  r^on  of  adventure ;  breaking  our  way  through  a  country 
hitherto  untrodden  by  white  men,  excepting  perchance  by  some 
aoliiary  trapper.  The  weather  was  in  its  perfection,  temperate. 
genial  and  enlivening ;  a  deep  blue  sky  with  a  few  light  feathery 
olottds,  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  transparency,  an  air  pure  and 
bland,  and  a  glorious  country  spreading  out  fkr  and  wide  in  the 
golden  sunshine  of  an  autumnal  day ;  but  all  silent,  lifeless, 
without  a  human  habitation,  and  apparently  without  a  human 
inhabitant  1  It  was  as  if  a  ban  hung  over  this  fair  but  fated 
««gion.  The  very  Indians  dared  not  abide  here,  but  made  it  a 
tnere  aoene  of  perilous  enterprise,  to  hunt  for  a  few  days,  and 
l^hen  awaj. 
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After  a  march  of  about  fifteon  milos  west  we  eneamped  in  a 
beautiful  peninsula,  made  by  the  windings  and  douUings  of  i 
deep,  clear,  and  almost  motionless  brook,  and  ooTered  by  an  open 
grove  of  lofty  and  magnificent  trees.  Several  hunters  inunedi' 
aloly  started  forth  in  quest  of  game  before  the  noise  of  the  camp 
should  frighten  it  from  the  vicinity.  Our  man,  Beatte,  alio 
took  his  rifle  and  went  forth  alone,  in  a  differeni  course  ftm 
the  rest. 

For  my  own  part,  I  laid  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  lad 
built  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  indulged  in  the  very  luxurj  of 
rural  repose.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  kind  of  life  more 
calculated  to  put  both  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful  tone.  A 
morning's  ride  of  several  hours  diversified  by  hunting  incidents; 
an  encampment  in  the  afternoon  under  some  noble  grove  on  the 
borders  of  a  stream ;  an  evening  banquet  of  venison,  fresh  killed, 
roasted,  or  broiled  on  the  coals ;  turkeys  just  from  the  thickets 
and  wild  honey  from  the  trees ;  and  all  relished  with  an  appetite 
unknown  to  the  gourmets  of  the  cities.  And  at  night — such 
sweet  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  waking  and  gasing  at  the  mooi 
and  stars,  shining  between  the  trees  ! 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  had  not  much  reason  to 
boast  of  our  larder.  But  one  deer  had  been  killed  during  the 
day,  and  none  of  that  had  reached  our  lodge.  We  were  frio, 
therefore,  to  stay  our  keen  appetites  by  some  scraps  of  turkey 
brought  from  the  last  encampment,  eked  out  with  a  slice  or  two 
of  salt  pork.  This  scarcity,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
Before  dark  a  young  hunter  returned  well  laden  with  spoil  He 
had  shot  a  deer,  cut  it  up  in  an  artist-like  style,  and,  paltiBg 
the  meat  in  a  kind  of  sack  made  of  the  hide,  had  dung  it  aoroes 
*  's  shoulder  and  trudged  with  it  to  camp. 
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Not  long  after,  Beatte  made  his  appearance  with  a  fat  doc 
aai088  his  horse.  It  was  the  first  game  he  had  brought  in,  and  1 
was  glad  to  see  him  with  a  trophy  that  might  efface  the  memory 
of  the  polecat  He  laid  the  carcass  down  by  our  fire  without 
nying  a  word,  and  then  turned  to  unsaddle  his  horse ;  nor  could 
any  questions  from  us  about  his  hunting  draw  from  him  more 
than  laconic  replies.  If  Beatte,  however,  observed  this  Indian 
lacitumity  about  what  he  had  done,  Tonish  made  up  for  it  by 
boasting  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  Now  that  we  were  in  a  good 
hunting  country  he  meant  to  take  the  field,  and,  if  we  would  take 
his  word  for  it  our  lodge  would  henceforth  be  overwhelmed  with 
game.  Luckily  his  talking  did  not  prevent  his  working,  the  doe 
was  skilfully  dissected,  several  fat  ribs  roasted  before  the  fire, 
the  coffee  kettle  replenished,  and  in  a  little  while  we  were  enabled 
to  indemnify  ourselves  luxuriously  for  our  late  meagre  repast. 

The  Captain  did  not  return  until  late,  and  he  returned  empty 

handed.     He  had  been  in  pursuit  of  his  usual  game,  the  deer, 

when   he  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  gang  of  about  sixty  elk. 

Having  never  killed  an  animal  of  the  kind,  and  the  elk  being  at 

this  momeuu  an  object  of  ambition  among  all  the  veteran  hunters 

of  the  .camp,  he  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  followed 

the  newly-discovered  track.     After  some  time  he  came  in  sight  of 

the  elk,  and  had  several  &\r  chances  of  a  shot,  but  was  anxious  to 

bring  down  a  large  buck  which  kept  in  the  advance.     Finding  at 

length  there  was  danger  of  the  whole  gang  escaping  him,  he  fired 

at  a  doe.     The  shot  took  effect,  but  the  animal  had  sufficient 

strength  to  keep  on  for  a  time  with  its  companions.     From  the 

tracks  of  blood  he  felt  confident  it  was  mortally  wounded,  bat 

evening  came  on,  he  could  not  keep  the  trail,  and  had  to  give  ap 

iim  f  aaroh  ontil  morning. 

4* 
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Old  Rjmn  and  his  little  band  had  not  yet  rcnoined  va^  notber 
had  our  joung  half-breed  Antoine  made  hia  appeamiee.  It  wv 
determined,  therefore,  to  remain  at  our  encampment  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  give  time  for  all  stragglers  to  arriTe. 

The  conTersation  this  eTening,  among  the  old  hantsmei^ 
tnmed  upon  the  Delaware  tribe,  one  of  whose  encampments  WB 
had  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  aneedotes  were  gifci 
of  their  prowess  in  war  and  dexterity  in  hunting.  They  used  to 
be  deadly  foes  of  tlie  Osagcs,  who  stood  in  great  awe  of  their 
desperate  valor,  though  they  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  a  whima* 
eal  cause.  ^  Look  at  the  Delawares,"  would  they  say,  "  dey  get 
short  leg — ^no  can  run — ^must  stand  and  fight  a  great  heap."  In 
fact  the  Delawares  are  rather  short  legged,  while  the  Osages  are 
remarkable  for  length  of  limb. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Delawarcn.  whether  of  war  or  hunting; 
are  wide  and  fearless ;  a  small  band  of  them  will  penetrate  Ut 
into  these  dangerous  and  hostile  wilds,  and  will  push  their  en- 
eampmcnts  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  daring  temper 
may  be  in  some  measure  encouraged  by  one  of  the  superstitions 
of  their  creed.  They  believe  that  a  guardian  spirit,  in  the  form 
of  a  great  eagle,  watches  over  them,  hovering  in  the  sky,  far  oat 
of  sight.  Sometimes,  when  well  pleased  with  them,  he  wheels 
down  into  the  lower  regions,  and  may  be  seen  circling  with  wide- 
spread wings  against  the  white  clouds  :  at  such  times  the  seasoni 
are  propitious,  the  corn  grows  finely,  and  they  have  great  suooetf 
in  hunting.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  angry,  and  then  he  vents 
his  rage  in  the  thunder,  which  is  his  voice,  and  the  lightning) 
which  is  the  flashing  of  his  eye,  and  strikes  dead  the  object  of  His 
^uipleasure. 

The  Delawares  make  sacrifices  to  this  spirit,  who  ooeasioBsl^ 
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eis  drop  a  feather  from  his  wing  in  token  of  satisfaction.  These 
feathers  render  the  wearer  invisible,  and  invulnerable.  Indood, 
tlie  Indians  generally  consider  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  possessed 
ff  occult  and  sovereign  virtues. 

At  one  time  a  party  of  the  Delawares,  in  the  course  of  a  bold 
ezeursion  into  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  were  surrounded  oa 
one  of  the  great  plains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  remnant 
took  refuge  on  the  summit  of  one  of  ^hose  isolated  and  conical 
hills  which  rise  almost  like  artificial  mounds,  from  the  midst  of 
the  prairies.  Here  the  chief  warrior,  driven  almost  to  despair, 
saerificed  his  horse  to  the  tutelar  spirit.  Suddenly  an  enormous 
eagle,  rushing  down  from  the  sky,  bore  off  the  victim  in  his  talons, 
and  mounting  into  the  air,  dropped  a  quill  feather  from  his  wing. 
The  chief  caught  it  up  with  joy,  bound  it  to  his  forehead,  and} 
leading  his  followers  down  the  hill,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter,  and  without  any  one  of  his  party  receiving' 
a  wound. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   SEA&CH   FOR   THE   ELK. PAWNEE   STORIES. 

With  the  morning  dawn,  the  prime  hunters  of  the  camp  were  all 
cm  the  alert,  and  set  off  in  different  directions,  to  l^eat  up  thf 
•oontry  for  game.  The  Captain's  brother,  Sergeant  Bean,  waf 
among  the  first,  and  returned  before  breakfast  with  succesa 
having  killed  a  &t  doe,  almost  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp 
Wliea  breakfiuit  was  over,  the  Captain  mounted  hia  horse,  to 
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^  ifl  ii%MA  of  tJw  dk  wkiek  Ik  kid  wommioi  os  Cfe  pneefiig 
tfveoiAf .  aad  vbidL  lie  wm«  penoaded,  kid  icegiied  its  deitli 
Wimud.  I  deUraiiiied  to  join  him  in  tke  leuck.  and  we  leeord- 
tiij^l  V  Mdlied  fortii  Uijrellier.  aewmpuiied  also  kj  bis  farotker,  tbe 
ii^rireaiit.  mud  a  iieoteuaot  Two  rangen  IbUoved  on  foot  t» 
krifig  Lome  the  careaaa  of  the  doe  wbiek  tke  sergeaai  bad  kilki 
We  bad  uoi  ridden  far.  vben  we  came  to  wkere  it  laj,  on  tbesdo 
of  a  bill,  in  ike  midst  <ji  #  beaatifnl  woodland  aeoie.  The  two 
rangen  immediatelj  fell  to  work,  witb  tme  banters'  skill  to  ^ 
member  it«  and  prefiare  it  for  transportation  to  tbe  camp,  vhik 
we  eoDtinoad  on  oar  ooarse.  We  passed  along  sloping  hill  ndes^ 
among  skirts  of  thicket  and  scattered  forest  trees,  ontil  we  eme 
U>  a  place  where  the  long  herbage  was  pressed  down  with  nune- 
rous  elk  beds.  Here  the  Captain  had  first  roused  the  gang  d 
elks,  and,  after  lo^jking  about  diligently  for  a  little  while,  ^ 
fKiintcd  out  their  ^'  trail,'^  the  foot-prints  of  which  were  as  lirge 
as  those  of  horned  cattle.  He  now  put  himself  upon  the  track, 
and  went  quietly  forward,  the  rest  of  us  following  him  in  Indiio 
file.  At  length  he  halted  at  the  place  where  the  elk  had  been  whoi 
filiot  at  Hpots  of  blood  on  the  surrounding  herbage  showed  that 
the  sliot  had  been  effective.  The  wounded  animal  had  evidentlj 
kept  for  some  distance  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  could  be  seen 
by  sprinklings  of  blood  here  and  there,  on  the  shrubs  and  weeds 
Uirdcring  the  trail.  These  at  length  suddenly  disappeared. 
*^  Somewhere  hereabout,"  said  the  Captain,  ^^  the  elk  mast  hafe 
turned  off  from  the  gang.  Whenever  they  feel  themselves  mor 
tNlly  wounded,  they  will  turn  aside,  and  seek  some  out-of-the-vaj 
place  to  die  alone." 

There  was  something  in  this  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  i 
wounded  deer,  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  one  not  hardened  to 
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the  geutlc  disports  of  the  chase ;  such  sympathies,  however,  are 
but  tiansicnt  Man  is  naturally  an  animal  of  prey ;  and,  how* 
ever  changed  by  civilization,  will  readily  relapse  into  his  insUnot 
for  destruction.  I  found  my  ravenous  and  sanguinary  propensi- 
Lies  daily  growing  stronger  upon  the  prairies. 

After  looking  about  for  a  little  while,  the  Captain  succeeded 
in  finding  the  separate  trail  of  the  wounded  elk,  which  turned  ofi 
almost  at  right  angles  from  that  of  the  herd,  and  entered  an  open 
forest  of  scattered  trees.  The  traces  of  blood  became  more  faint 
and  rare,  and  occurred  at  greater  distances :  at  length  they  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard,  and  the  herbage  so  much 
parched  and  withered,  that  the  foot-prints  of  the  animal  could  no 
longer  be  perceived. 

^  The  elk  must  lie  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  as  you  may  know  by  those  turkey-buzzards  wheeling 
about  in  the  air :  for  they  always  hover  in  that  way  above  some 
carcass.  However,  the  dead  elk  cannot  get  away,  so  let  us  follow 
the  trail  of  the  living  ones :  they  may  have  halted  at  no  great 
distance,  and  we  may  find  them  grazing,  and  get  another  crack  at 
them." 

We  accordingly  returned,  and  resumed  the  trail  of  the  elks, 

which  led  us  a  straggling  course  over  hill  and  dale,  covered  with 

scattered  oaks.     Every  now^  and  then  we  would  catch  a  glimpse 

of  a  deer  bounding  away  across  some  glade  of  the  forest,  but  the 

Captain  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  elk  hunt  by  such  inferior 

game.     A  large  flodk  of  wild  turkeys,  too,  were  roused  by  the 

trampling  of  our  horses ;  some  scampered  off  as  fast  as  their 

iojig  legs  could  carry  them ;  others  fluttered  up  into  the  trocA, 

where  they  remained  with  outstretched  necks,  gazing  at  us.     The 

Chptein  would  not  allow  a  rifle  to  be  discharged  at  them,  lest  it 
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should  alarm  the  elk,  which  he  hoped  to  find  in  fche  vicinilj.  Al 
length  we  came  to  where  the  forest  ended  in  a  steep  hank,  tnd 
the  Red  Fork  wound  its  way  helow  us,  between  broad  sandj  shores. 
The  trail  descended  the  bank,  and  we  could  trace  it,  with  ou 
eyes,  across  the  level  sands,  until  it  terminated  in  the  riTei^ 
which,  it  was  evident,  the  gang  had  forded  on  ti^e  preceding 
evening. 

"  It  is  needless  to  follow  on  any  further,"  said  the  Capttin. 
*^  The  elk  must  have  been  much  frightened,  and,  after  crosnng 
the  river,  may  have  kept  on  for  twenty  miles  without  stopping.'^ 

Our  little  party  now  divided,  the  lieutenant  and  sergemt 
making  a  circuit  in  quest  of  game,  and  the  Captun  and  mjsdi 
taking  the  direction  of  the  camp.  On  our  way,  we  came  to  t 
buffalo  track,  more  than  a  year  old.  It  was  not  wider  than  an 
ordinary  footpath,  and  worn  deep  into  the  soil ;  for  these  animali 
follow  each  other  in  single  file.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  met  two 
rangers  on  foot,  hunting.  They  had  wounded  an  elk,  but  he  had 
escaped ;  and  in  pursuing  him,  had  found  the  one  shot  by  tlie 
Captain  on  the  preceding  evening.  They  turned  bapk,  and  con* 
ducted  us  to  it.  It  was  a  noble  animal,  as  large  as  a  yearling 
heifer,  and  lay  in  an  open  part  of  the  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  shot.  The  turkej- 
buzzards,  which  we  had  previously  qpticed,  were  wheeling  in  thi 
air  above  it  The  observation  of  the  Captun  seemed  verified 
The  poor  animal,  as  life  was  ebbing  away,  had  apparently  abaa* 
doncd  its  unhurt  companions,  and  turned  aside  to  die  alone. 

The  Captain  and  the  two  rangers  forthwith  fell  to  work,  witk 
their  hunting-knives,  to  flay  and  cut  up  the  carcass.  It  was  al* 
ready  tainted  on  the  inside,  but  ample  collops  were  out  fron  tkr 
ribs  and  haunches,  and  laid  in  a  heap  on  the  ontatretohed  Uis 
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Holes  were  then  out  along  the  border  of  the  hide,  ra\r  thong; 
rere  passed  through  them,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  like  a  sack, 
rhich  was  swung  behind  the  Captain's  saddle.  All  this  while^ 
he  turkey-buuards  were  soaring  OTcrhead,  waiting  for  oar  do- 
larture,  to  swoop  down  and  banquet  on  the  carcass. 

The  wreck  of  the  poor  elk  being  thus  dismantled,  the  Cap- 
ain  and  myself  mounted  our  horses,  and  jogged  back  to  the 
amp,  while  the  two  rangers  resumed  their  hunting. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  I  found  there  our  young  half-breed, 
Lntoine.  After  separating  from  Beatte,  in  the  search  after  the 
bray  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arkansas,  he  had  fallen 
pon  a  wrong  track,  which  he  followed  for  several  miles,  when  he 
rertook  old  Ryan  and  his  party,  and  found  he  had  been  follow* 
^^  their  traces. 

They  all  forded  the  Aricansas  about  eight  miles  aboye  our 
rossing  place,  and  found  their  way  to  our  late  encampment  in 
be  glen,  where  the  rear-guard  we  had  left  behind  was  waiting 
>r  them.  Antoine,  being  well  mounted,  and  somewhat  impatient 
0  rejoin  us,  had  pushed  on  alone,  following  our  trail,  to  our  pre- 
ent  encampment,  and  bringing  the  carcass  of  a  young  bear  which 
16  had  killed. 

Our  camp,  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  presented  a  min- 
;led  picture  of  bustle  and  repose.  Some  of  the  men  were  busy 
ound  the  fires,  jerking  and  roasting  venison  and  bear's  meat,  to 
te  packed  up  as  a  future  supply.  Some  were  stretching  and 
Iressing  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  had  killed  ;  others  were 
rashing  their  clothes  in  the  brook,  and  hanging  them  on  the 
lushes  to  dry ;  while  many  were  lying  on  the  grass,  and  lazily 
;o08iping  in  the  shade.  Every  now  and  then  a  hunter  would 
etani|  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  laden  with  game,  or  empty  hand* 
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«d.  Thofe  who  brought  home  an j  spoil,  deposited  it  mt  the  Cpp- 
tains  fire,  and  then  filed  off  to  their  respective  messes,  to  relate 
their  daj's  exploits  to  their  companions.  The  game  killed  it 
this  camp  consisted  of  six  deer,  one  elk,  two  bears,  and  six  or 
fight  turkeys. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  their  wild  Indian 
achierement  in  naTigating  the  river,  our  retainers  had  nsen  in 
oonsequence  among  the  rangers ;  and  now  I  found  Tonish  making 
himself  a  complete  oracle  among  some  of  the  raw  and  ineipe- 
rienced  recruits,  who  had  never  been  in  the  wilderness.  He  had 
continually  a  knot  hanging  about  him,  and  listening  to  his  ex* 
travagant  tales  about  the  Pawnees,  with  whom  he  pretended  to 
have  had  fearful  encounters.  His  representations,  in  fiust,  won 
calculated  to  inspire  bis  hearers  with  an  awful  idea  of  the  /oe 
into  whoso  lands  they  were  intruding.  According  to  his  ao* 
counts,  the  rifle  of  the  white  man  was  no  match  for  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Pawnee.  When  the  rifle  was  once  discharged,  it 
took  time  and  trouble  to  load  it  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  could  keep  on  launching  his  shafts  as  fast  as  he  could 
draw  his  bow.  Then  the  Pawnee,  according  to  Tonish,  could 
shoot,  with  unerring  aim,  three  hundred  yards,  and  send  hii 
arrow  clean  through  and  through  a  buffalo  ;  nay,  he  had  known 
a  Pawnee  shaft  pass  through  one  buffalo  and  wound  another. 
And  then  the  way  the  Pawnees  sheltered  themselves  from  the 
shots  of  their  enemy :  they  would  hang  with  one  leg  over  the 
saddle,  crouching  their  bodies  along  the  opposite  side  of  their 
horse,  and  would  shoot  their  arrows  from  under  his  neck,  whik 
at  full  speed ! 

If  Tonish  was  to  be  believed,  there  was  peril  at  every  step  il 
these  debateable  grounds  of  the  Indian  tribes.     Piiwiiees  lurked 
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anaeoii  among  tbe  thickets  and  rayines.  They  had  their  sooatfl 
and  BontineLi  on  the  summit  of  the  mounds  which  command  a 
tiew  OTcr  the  prairies,  where  they  lay  crouched  in  the  tall  grass ; 
only  now  and  then  raising  their  heads  to  watch  the  movements 
of  any  war  or  hunting  party  that  might  be  passing  in  lengthened 
line  below.  At  night,  they  would  lurk  round  an  encampment ; 
crawling  through  the  grass,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  a 
wol^  so  as  to  deceive  the  sentinel  on  the  outpost,  until,  having 
arrived  sufficiently  near,  they  would  speed  an  arrow  through  his 
heart,  and  retreat  undiscovered.  In  telling  his  stories,  Tonish 
would  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  Beatte,  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  said ;  the  only  reply  would  be  a  nod  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders ; 
the  latter  being  divided  in  mind  between  a  distaste  for  the  gas- 
conading spirit  of  his  comrade,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
inexperience  of  the  young  rangers  in  all  that  he  considered  true 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  SICK  CAMP. — THE  MARCH. — THE  DISABLED  HORSES-OLD  RTAM 
AND  THE  STRAGGLERS. — SYMPTOMS  OF  CHANGS  OF  WEATHER, 
AND   CHANGE  OF  HUMORS. 

Oct.  18.  We  prepared  to  march  at  the  usual  hour,  but  word 
was  brought  to  the  Captain  that  three  of  the  rangers,  who  had 
been  attacked  with  the  measles,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and 
Qmi  another  one  was  missing.  The  last  was  an  old  frontiersman, 
by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  who  had  gained  years  without  experienoe 
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wmi  Wvnf  Milled  fertli  to  knt^  on  the  preeefia^  dsj,  bad 
prolMiblj  loti  his  wmj  on  the  prairiei.  A  gmitl  of  ten  Men  was, 
therefore,  left  to  take  care  cf  the  sick,  and  wait  for  the  straggler. 
If  the  fonaer  reeorered  safBeientlj  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
dayi,  thej  were  to  rejoin  the  main  bod j,  otherwise  to  be  escorted 
baek  to  the  garrison. 

Taking  oar  leare  of  the  sick  camp,  we  shaped  oar  ooars 
westward,  along  the  heads  of  small  streams,  all  wandering,  in 
deep  raTines,  towards  the  Red  Fork.  The  land  was  high  and 
nndalating,  or  ^  rolling.''  as  it  is  termed  in  the  West ;  with  t 
poor  hangrj  soil  mingled  with  the  sandstone,  which  is  unosnsl  ia 
this  part  cit  the  coantrj,  and  checkered  with  harsh  forests  of 
post-oak  and  black-jack. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  morning,  I  receiTed  a  lesson  on  the 
importance  of  being  chary  of  one's  steed  on  the  prairies.  The 
one  I  rode  surpassed  in  action  most  horses  of  the  troop,  and  wu 
of  great  mottle  and  a  generous  spirit.  In  crossing  the  deep 
ravines,  he  would  scramble  up  the  steep  banks  like  a  cat,  and  was 
always  for  leaping  the  narrow  runs  of  water.  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  imprudence  of  indulging  him  in  such  exertions,  until,  in 
leaping  him  across  a  small  brook,  I  felt  him  immediately  &lter 
beneath  me.  He  limped  forward  a  short  distance,  but  soon  fell 
stark  lame,  having  sprained  his  shoulder.  What  was  to  be  done? 
He  could  not  keep  up  with  the  troop,  and  was  too  valuable  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  prairie.  The  only  alternative  was  to  send 
him  back  to  join  the  invalids  in  the  sick  camp,  and  to  share  their 
fortunes.  Nobody,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  lead  him  hack, 
although  I  offered  a  liberal  reward.  Either  the  stories  of  Tonisli 
about  the  Pawnees  had  spread  an  apprehension  of  larking  fbei 
and  imminent  perils  on  the  prairies ;  or  there  was  a  fear  of  miss- 
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ing  the  trail  and  getting  lost.  At  length  two  jonng  men  stepped 
forward  and  agreed  to  go  in  eompany,  so  that,  should  they  be 
benighted  on  the  prairies,  there  might  be  one  to  watch  while  the 
other  slept. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  consigned  to  their  care,  and  I  looked ' 
after  him  with  a  rueful  eye,  as  he  limped  off,  for  it  seemed  as  if, 
with  him,  all  strength  and  buoyancy  had  departed  from  ma 

I  looked  round  for  a  steed  to  supply  his  place,  and  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  the  gallant  gray  which  I  had  transferred  at  the  Agency 
to  Tonish.  The  moment,  however,  that  I  hinted  about  his  dis- 
mounting and  taking  up  with  the  supernumerary  pony,  the  little 
Tarlet  broke  out  into  vociferous  remonstrances  and  lamentations, 
gasping  and  almost  strangling,  in  his  eagerness  to  give  vent  to 
them.  I  saw  that  to  unhorse  him  would  be  to  prostrate  his 
spirit  and  out  his  vanity  to  the  quick.  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
inflict  such  a  wound,  or  to  bring  down  the  poor  devil  from  bis 
transient  vainglory ;  so  I  left  him  in  possession  of  his  gallant 
gray;  and  contented  myself  with  shifting  my  saddle  to  the 
jaded  pony. 

I  was  now  sensible  of  the  complete  reverse  to  which  a  horse* 
man  is  exposed  on  the  prairies.  I  felt  how  completely  the  spirit 
of  the  rider  depended  upon  his  steed.  I  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  make  excursions  at  will  from  the  line,  and  to  gallop  in  pursuit 
of  any  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  I  was  now  reduced  to 
the  tone  of  the  jaded  animal  I  bestrode,  and  doomed  to  plod  on 
patiently  and  slowly  after  my  file  loader.  Above  all,  I  was  made 
eonscioos  how  unwise  it  is,  on  expeditions  of  the  kind,  where  a 
man's  life  may  depend  upon  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  fresh* 
oeaa  of  his  horse,  to  task  the  generous  animal  by  any  unneces* 
saij  ezartion  of  his  powers. 
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I  lurre  obserred  that  the  warj  mad  ezperienoed  Imtnoii 
and  imweUer  of  the  prmiries  b  alwaji  spuing  of  his  horse,  whei 
oo  a  joomej  ;  nerei .  except  in  emergenej,  patting  him  off  of  r 
walk.      The  regular  joamejings  of  frontiersmen  and  TiMJiMia^ 
when  on  a  long  march,  seldom  exoeed  aboTe  fifteen  miles  a  daj, 
and  are  generallj  aboat  ten  or  tweWe,  and  the>  nerer  indulge  in 
eapricioos  gallopiug.     Many  of  those,  howerer,  with  whom  I  wu 
traTelling  were  young  and  inexperienced,  and  full  of  excitement 
at  finding  thcmseWes  in  a  country  abounding  with  game.    It  was 
impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  sobriety  of  a  mardi,  or  to  keep 
them  to  the  line.     As  we  broke  our  way  through  the  ooTcrts  snd 
ravines,  and  the  deer  started  up  and  scampered  off  to  the  rigdt 
and  left,  the  rifle  balls  would  whis  after  them,  and  our  young 
hunters  dafih  off  in  pursuit     At  one  time  they  made  a  grand 
burst  after  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  gang  of  bears,  but  soon 
pulled  up  on  discovering  them  to  be  black  wolves,  prowling  in 
company. 

After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles  we  encamped,  a  little 
after  mid-day,  on  the  borders  of  a  brook  which  loitered  Uirongh 
a  deep  ravine.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  old  Byan,  the 
Nestor  of  the  camp,  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  his  little 
band  of  stragglers.  He  was  greeted  with  joyful  aoolamationS) 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brother 
woodmen.  The  little  band  came  laden  with  venison ;  a  fine 
haunch  of  which  the  veteran  hunter  laid,  as  a  present,  by  the 
Captain's  fire. 

Our  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  both  sallied  forth,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  to  bunt.  Towards  evening  the  former  returned,  with 
a  fine  buck  across  his  horse.  He  laid  it  down,  as  usual  in 
silonoo,  and  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  turn  his  tioree  looea 
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ToniBb  eame  back  without  any  game,  but  with  much  more  glory , 
haring  made  several  capital  shots,  though  unluckily  the  wounded 
deer  had  all  escaped  him. 

There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  in  the  camp ;  for 
besides  other  game,  three  elk  had  been  killed.  The  wary  and 
veteran  woodmen  were  all  busy  jerking  meat,  against  a  time  of 
scarcity;  the  less  experienced  revelled  in  present  abundance, 
leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself 

On  the  following  morning,  (Oct  19,)  I  succeeded  in  changing 
my  pony  and  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  for  a  strong  and  active 
horse.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  myself  once  more 
tolerably  well  mounted.  I  perceived,  however,  that  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the  troop, 
for  the  rangers  had  all  that  propensity  for  ^^  swapping,"  or,  as 
they  term  it, ''  trading,"  which  pervades  the  West.  In  the  course 
of  our  expedition,  there  was  scarce  a  horse,  rifle,  powder-horn,  or 
blanket,  that  did  not  change  owners  several  times ;  and  one  keen 
^  trader  "  boasted  of  having  by  dint  of  frequent  bargains  changed 
a  bad  horse  into  a  good  one,  and  put  a  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket. 

The  morning  was  lowering  and  sultry,  with  low  muttering  of 
distant  thunder.  The  change  of  weather  had  its  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  troop.  The  camp  was  unusually  sober  and  quiet ; 
there  was  none  of  the  accustomed  farmyard  melody  of  crowing 
and  cackling  at  daybreak ;  none  of  the  bursts  of  merriment,  the 
lOud  jokes  and  banterings,  that  had  commonly  prevailed  during 
the  bustle  of  equipment  Now  and  then  might  be  heard  a  short 
strain  of  a  song,  a  faint  laugh,  or  a  solitary  whistle ;  but,  in  gene* 
ral,  every  one  went  silently  and  doggedly  about  the  duties  of  the 
camp  or  the  preparations  for  departure. 
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When  the  time  mrriTed  to  saddle  and  mount,  fire  horses  were 
reported  as  missing;  althoogh  all  the  woods  and  thickets  had 
been  beaten  ap  for  some  distance  ronnd.  the  camp.     Seyeral 
rangers  were  dispatched  to  "skir"  the  country  round  in  quest  of 
tiiouL    In  the  meantime,  the  thunder  continued  to  growl,  and  wc 
had  a  passing  shower.    The  horses,  like  their  riders,  were  affected 
by  the  change  of  weather.     They  stood  here  and  there  about  the 
camp,  some  saddled  and  bridled,  others  loose,  but  all  spiritless 
and  dozing,  with  stooping  head,  one  hind  leg  partly  drawn  up  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  hoof^  and  the  whole  hide  reeking 
with  the  rain,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of  vapor.     The  men,  too, 
waited  in  listless  groups  the  return  of  their  comrades  who  had 
gone  in  quest  of  the  horses ;  now  and  then  turning  up  an  anxious 
eye  to  the  drifting  clouds,  which  boded  an  approaching  storm. 
Gloomy  weather   inspires  gloomy  thoughts.      Some  expressed 
fears  that  we  were  dogged  by  some  party  of  Indians,  who  had 
stolen  the  horses  in  the  night.     The  most  prevalent  apprehen- 
sion, however,  was,  that  they  had  returned  on  their  traces  to  cor 
last  encampment,  or  had  started  off  on  a  direct  line  for  Fort  Gib- 
son.    In  this  respect,  the  instinct  of  horses  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  pigeon.    They  will  strike  for  home  by  a  direct  coarse; 
passing  through  tracts  of  wilderness  which  they  have  never  before 

traversed. 

After  delaying  until  the  morning  was  somewhat  advanced,  a 

lieutenant  with  a  guard  was  appointed  to  await  the  return  of  the 

rangers,  and  we  set  off  on  our  day's  journey,  considerably  reduced 

in  numbers ;  much,  as  I  thought,  to  the  discomposure  of  soae 

of  the  troop,  who  intimated  that  we  might  prove  too  weak^ianded 

in  ease  of  an  encounter  with  the  Pawnees. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

TBIADBR-flTORH  ON    THE      PRAiRIBS. — THE    STORM   ENCAMPMENT.— 
NIOHT  SCENE. ^INDIAN   STORIES. — ^A   FRIGHTENED   HORSE. 

Our  march  for  a  part  of  the  day,  lay  a  little  to  the  south  of  wes^ 
through  straggling  forests  of  the  kind  of  low  scrubbed  trees 
already  meptioned,  called  ^^postoaks,"  and  "black-jacks.''  The 
soil  of  these  "  oak  barrens  "  is  loose  and  unsound  ;  being  little 
better  at  times  than  a  mere  quicksand,  in  which,  in  rainy  weather, 
the  horse's  hoof  slips  from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  sinks 
in  a  rotten,  spongy  turf,  to  the  fetlock.  Such  was  the  case  at 
present  in  consequence  of  successive  thunder-showers,  through 
whioh  we  draggled  along  in  dogged  silence.  Several  deer  were 
roused  by  our  approach,  and  scudded  across  the  forest  glades ; 
but  no  one,  as  formerly,  broke  the  line  of  march  to  pursue  them. 
At  one  time,  we  passed  the  bones  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  and 
at  another  time  a  buffalo  track,  not  above  three  days  old.  These 
signs  of  the  vicinity  of  this  grand  game  of  the  prairies,  had  a 
reviving  effect  on  the  spirits  of  our  huntsmen ;  but  it  was  of 
transient  duration. 

In  crossing  a  prairie  of  moderate  extent,  rendered  little 
better  than  a  slippery  bog  by  the  recent  showers,  we  were  over- 
taken  by  a  violent  thunder-gust  The  rain  came  rattling  upon 
OS  in  torrents,  and  spattered  up  like  steam  along  the  ground  ; 
the  whole  landscape  was  suddenly  wrapped  in  gloom  that  gave  a 
vivid  effect  to  the  intense  sheets  of  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
seemed  to  burst  over  our  very  heads,  and  was  reverberated  by  the 
groves  and  forests  that  checkered  and  skirted  the  prairie.     Man 
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and  beast  were  so  pelted,  drenched,  and  confounded,  that  the 
line  was  thrown  in  complete  confusion  ;  some  of  the  horses  were 
60  frightened  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable,  and  our  scattered 
cavalcade  looked  like  a  tempest-tossed  fleet,  driving  hither  and 
thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

At  length,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  halt,  and 
gathering  together  our  forces,  encamped  in  an  open  and  loflj 
grove,  with  a  prairie  on  one  side  and  a  stream  on  the  other. 
The  forest  immediately  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and  the 
crash  of  foiling  trees.     Huge  fires  were  soon  blaiing ;  blanketd 
wore  stretched  before  them,  by  way  of  tents  ;  booths  were  hastily 
reared  of  bark  and  skins ;  every  fire  had  its  group  drawn  close 
round  it,  drying  and  warming  themselves,  or  preparing  a  com- 
forting meaL     Some  of  the  rangers  were  discharging  and  cleto- 
ing  their  rifles,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  while  the 
horses,  relieved  from  their  saddles  and  burdens,  rolled  in  the  wet 
grass. 

The  showers  continued  from  time  to  time,  until  late  in  the 
evening.  Before  dark,  our  horses  were  gathered  in  and  tethered 
about  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  within  the  outposts,  through  fea: 
of  Indian  prowlers,  who  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  stormy 
nights  for  their  depredations  and  assaults.  As  the  night  thick- 
ened, the  huge  fires  became  more  and  more  luminous  ;  lighting 
up  masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  leaving  other  parts  of 
the  grove  in  deep  gloom.  Every  fire  had  its  goblin  group  around 
it,  while  the  tethered  horses  were  dimly  seen,  like  spectres,  among 
the  thickets  ;  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gray  one  stood  ont 
in  bright  relief 

The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  tltf 
fires,  resembled  a  vast  leafy  dome,  walled  in  by  opaque  darkneM] 
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bat  every  now  and  then  two  or  three  qniyering  flashes  of  liglit* 
ning  in  quick  succession,  would  suddenly  rcTeal  a  vast  champaigu 
country,  where  fields  and  forests,  and  running  streams,  would 
start,  as  it  were,  into  existence  for  a  few  brief  seconds,  and,  bo- 
fore  the  eye  could  ascertain  them,  vanish  again  into  gloom. 

A  thunderHitorm  on  a  prairie,  as  upon  the  ocean,  derives 
grandeur  and  sublimity  from  the  wild  and  boundless  waste  over 
which  it  rages  and  bellows.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  awful 
phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  poor  savages,  and  that  they  should  consider  the  thunder 
the  angry  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  As  our  half-breeds  sat  gos- 
siping  round  the  fire,  I  drew  from  them  some  of  the  notions  en- 
tertained on  the  subject  by  their  Indian  friends.  The  latter  de- 
clare that  extinguished  thunderbolts  are  sometimes  picked  up  by 
hunters  on  the  prairies,  who  use  thom  for  the  heads  of  arrows 
and  lances,  and  that  any  warrior  thus  armed  is  inyincible. 
Should  a  thunder-storm  occur,  however,  during  battle,  ho  is  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  thunder,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

A  warrior  of  the  Konsa  tribe,  hunting  on  a  prairie,  was  over* 
taken  by  a  storm,  and  struck  down  senseless  by  the  thunder.  On 
recovering,  he  beheld  the  thunderbolt  lying  on  the  ground,  and  a 
horse  standing  beside  it  Snatching  up  the  bolt,  he  sprang  upon 
the  horse,  but  found,  too  late,  that  he  was  astride  of  the  light- 
ning. In  an  instant  he  was  whisked  away  over  prairies  and 
forests,  and  streams  and  deserts,  until  he  was  flung  senseless  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  whence,  on  recovering,  it  took 
him  several  months  to  return  to  his  own  people. 

This  story  reminded  me  of  an  Indian  tradition,  related  by  % 

traroller,  of  the  fate  of  a  warrior  who  saw  the  thunder  lying  upon 

the  ground,  with  a  beautifully  wrought  moccason  on  each  side  of 

5 
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It  TkiDkiag  be  had  fband  a  priie,  he  pat  od  the  mooeasniis, 
imi  ihej  bore  him  awaj  to  the  Umd  of  ^Mrite,  whence  he  nerer 
returned. 

Tbeee  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  bat  thej  had  a  wild  and 
fomantie  interest  heard  from  the  lips  of  half-saTsge  narrators 
nmnd  a  banter's  fire,  in  a  stormy  night,  with  a  forest  on  one  side 
and  a  howling  waste  on  the  other;  and  where,  peradTeniurc^ 
•arage  foes  might  be  larking  in  the  oater  darkness. 

Oar  eonrersation  was  interrupted  bj  a  loud  clap  of  thundef 
followed  immediately  by  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  off  madlj 
into  the  waste.  Every  one  listened  in  mute  silence.  The  hoofii 
resounded  Tigorously  for  a  time,  but  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
until  they  died  away  m  remote  distance. 

When  the  sound  was  no  longer  to  be  beard,  the  listeners 
tufpod  to  conjecture  what  could  have  caused  this  sudden  scamper. 
Some  tl)ought  the  horse  had  been  startled  by  the  thunder ;  others, 
that  some  lurking  Indian  had  galloped  off  with  him.  To  this  it 
was  objected,  that  the  usual  mode  with  the  Indians  is  to  steal 
quietly  upon  the  horso,  take  off  his  fetters,  mount  him  gently,  and 
walk  him  off  as  silently  as  possible,  leading  off  others,  without 
any  unusual  stir  or  noise  to  disturb  the  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  as  a  common  practice  with 
tiio  Indians,  to  creep  among  a  troop  of  horses  when  grasing  at 
night,  mount  one  quietly,  and  then  start  off  suddenly  at  full 
Fpoed.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  among  horses  as  a  panic ;  one 
sudden  break-away  of  this  kind,  will  sometimes  alarm  the  whole 
troop,  and  they  will  set  off,  holter^kelter,  after  the  leader. 

Every  one  who  had  a  horse  grasing  on  the  skirts  of  the  eamp 
was  uneasy,  lest  his  should  be  the  fugitive ;  but  it  was  impoatible 
to  ascertain  the  fact  until  mcming.     Those  whc  had  tethored 
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their  horses  felt  more  seoiire ;  though  horses  thus  tied  up,  and 
limited  to  a  short  range  at  night,  are  apt  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and 
strength,  during  a  long  march  ;  and  many  of  the  horses  of  the 
troop  already  gave  signs  of  heing  wayworn. 

Afier  a  gloomy  and  unruly  night,  the  morning  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  and  a  glorious  sunrise  transformed  the  whole  landscape^ 
ts  if  by  magic.  The  late  dreary  wilderness  brightened  into  a  fine 
open  country,  with  stately  groves,  and  clumps  of  oaks  of  a  gigan- 
tic siie,  some  of  which  stood  singly,  as  if  planted  for  ornament 
mnd  shade,  in  the  midst  of  rich  meadows ;  while  our  horses,  scat- 
tered about,  and  grazing  under  them,  gave  to  the  whole  the  air 
of  a  noble  park.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  were 
BO  far  in  Ihe  wilds  beyond  the  residence  of  man.  Our  encamp- 
ment, alone,  had  a  savage  appearance  ;  with  its  rude  tents  of  skins 
and  blankets,  and  its  columns  of  blue  smoke  rising  among  the 
treeti. 

The  first  care  in  the  morning,  was  to  look  after  our  horses. 
Some  of  them  had  wandered  to  a  distance,  but  all  were  fortu- 
nately found ;  even  the  one  whose  clattering  hoofs  had  caused 
such  uneasiness  in  the  night.  He  had  come  to  a  halt  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp,  and  was  found  quietly  grazing  near  a  brook. 
The  bugle  sounded  for  departure  about  half  pust  eight  As  we 
were  in  greater  risk  of  Indian  molestation  the  farther  we  ad- 
vanced, our  line  was  formed  with  more  precision  than  heretofore. 
Every  one  had  his  station  assigned  him,  and  was  forbidden  to 
leave  it  in  pursuit  of  game,  without  special  permission.  The 
pack-horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  a  strong 
guard  in  the  rear. 
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Am  •  toOffOMe  ouireh  of  fome  diitaoee  throa|A  m  eowiirj  c«i 
•p  bj  rmTioet  sod  hrockM^  sod  e&Ungled  bj  thickets,  we  emerged 
•pm  a  gnuid  pnurie     Here  one  of  the  ehaneteristie  soenefl  cf 
Itie  F*r  We«i  broke  apon  u.     An  immenBe  extent  of  graflsj, 
ondoUting,  or,  m  it  it  termed,  rolling  conntrj,  with  here  and 
there  a  clniop  a(  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  tt 
•ea ;  the  laodiicape  denying  sablimitj  from  its  Tsstness  and  sim- 
plicitj.    To  the  southwest,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  singular 
crest  of  broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined  fortress.    It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  3Ioorish  castle,  crowning  a  height  in  the 
midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landscape.     To  this  hill  we  gave  tbo 
uame  of  Cliff  Castle. 

The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  differed  in  the 
cliaractor  of  their  Tcgctation  from  those  through  which  I  had 
hitherto  passed.  Instead  of  a  profusion  of  tall  flowering  planti 
and  long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered  with  a  shorter 
ccrowth  of  herbage  called  buffalo  grass,  somewhat  coarse,  but,  at 
the  proper  seasons,  affording  excellent  and  abundant  pasturage. 
At  present  it  was  growing  wiry,  and  in  many  places  was  too 
much  parched  for  grazing. 

The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but  somewhat  arid 
Poafon  called  the  Indian  Summer.  There  was  a  sitibkj  haie  in 
iho  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  brightness  of  the  sondiiM 
Into  a  goldoM  tint,  softening  the  features  of  the  landsoi^  and 
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giring  m  Tagaenesa  to  the  oatlinea  of  distant  objects.  This  haii- 
ness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attributed  to  the  burning  ol 
distant  prairies  by  the  Indian  hunting  parties. 

We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  before  we  came  to 
where  deeply-worn  footpaths  were  seen  traversing  the  country; 
sometimes  two  or  three  would  keep  on  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
but  a  few  paces  apart  These  were  pronounced  to  be  traces  o{ 
bufi&does,  where  large  droves  had  passed.  There  were  tracks 
abo  of  horses,  which  were  observed  with  some  attention  by  our 
experienced  hunters.  They  could  not  be  the  tracks  of  wild 
horses,  as  there  were  no  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  colts ;  all  were 
full-grown.  As  the  horses  evidently  were  not  shod,  it  was  con- 
cluded they  must  belong  to  some  hunting  party  of  Pawnees.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  the  tracks  of  a  single  horse,  with 
shoes,  were  discovered.  This  might  be  the  horse  of  a  Cherokee 
hunter,  or  perhaps  a  horse  stolen  from  the  whites  of  the  frontier. 
Thus,  in  traversing  these  perilous  wastes,  every  footprint  and 
dint  of  hoof  becomes  matter  of  cautious  inspection  and  shrewd 
surmise ;  and  the  question  continually  is,  whether  it  be  the  trace 
of  friend  or  foe,  whether  of  recent  or  ancient  date,  and  whether 
the  being  that  made  it  be  out  of  reach,  or  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

We  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  game  country :  as 
we  proceeded,  we  repeatedly  saw  deer  to  the  right  and  left, 
bounding  off  for  the  coverts;  but  their  appearance  no  longer 
excited  tne  same  eagerness  to  pursue.  In  passing  along  a  slope 
of  the  prairie,  between  two  rolling  swells  of  land,  we  came  iu 
sight  of  a  genuine  natural  hunting  match.  A  pack  of  seven 
black  wolves  and  one  white  one  were  in  full  chase  of  a  buck, 
whieh  they  had  nearly  tired  down.     They  crossed  the  line  of  our 
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ixeh  without  apparently  percemng  us;  we  saw  them  bift 

fair  ran  of  nearly  a  mile,  gaining  upon  the  buck  until  they 

ere  leaping  upon  his  haunches,  when  he  plunged  down  a  ravine. 

jome  of  our  party  galloped  to  a  rising  ground  commanding  a 

fiew  of  the  ravine.     Tlio  poor  buck  was  completely  beset,  some 

on  his  flanks,  some  at  his  throat :  he  made  two  or  three  struggles 

and  desperate  bounds,  but  was  dragged  down,  overpowered,  and 

torn  to  pieces.     The  black  wolves,  in  their  ravenous  hunger  and 

fury,  took  no  notice  of  the  distant  group  of  horsemen ;  but  the 

white  wolf,  apparently  less  game,  abandoned  the  prey,  and  seaB- 

pered  over  hill  and  dale,  rousing  various  deer  that  were  crouched 

in  the  hollows,  and  which  bounded  off  likewise  in  different  direo^ 

tions.     It  was  altogether  a  wild  scene,  worthy  of  the  ^  hunt! 

grounds." 

We  now  camo  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Red  Fork,  win 


its  turbid  courro  between  well-wooded  hilb,  and  through  a  vas  —  t 
and  magnificent  landscape.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  rivei  i 
are  always  varied  in  this  way  with  woodland,  so  beautifully  into' 
spersed  as  to  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  by  the  hand  of 
and  they  only  want  here  and  there  a  village  spire,  the  battlemeik.  Mi 
of  a  castle,  or  the  turrets  of  an  old  family  mansion  rising  firc»Tn 
among  the  trees,  to  rival  the  most  ornamented  scenery  of  EuroyMi 
About  mid-day  we  reached  the  edge  of  that  scattered  \pdt 
of  forest  land,  about  forty  miles  in  width,  which  stretches  aorow 
the  country  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Red  River,  soparatiug  the  upper  from  the  lower  prairies.  Bud 
oommonly  called  the  ^  Cross  Timber."  On  the  skirts  of  tiii 
forest  land,  just  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  we  found  traces  of  • 
Pawnee  encampment  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  lodges 
shoviing  that  the  party  must  have  been  numerous.     The  skull  of 
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ft  boffido  hj  near  the  camp,  and  the  moss  which  had  gathered  on 
it  proTed  that  the  encampment  was  at  least  a  year  old.  About 
half  a  mile  off  we  encamped  in  a  beantifal  grove,  watered  bj 
a  fine  spring  and  rivnlet.  Our  day's  journey  had  been  about 
fourteen  miles. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoined  by  two  o 
Jiieutenant  King's  party,  which  we  had  left  behind  a  few  days 
before,  to  look  after  stray  horses.  All  the  horses  had  been 
found,  though  some  had  wandered  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  lieutenant,  with  seventeen  of  his  companions,  hod 
remained  at  our  last  night's  encampment  to  hunt,  having  come 
upon  recent  traces  of  buffalo.  They  had  also  seen  a  fine  wild 
horse,  which,  however,  had  galloped  off  with  a  speed  that  defied 
pursuit. 

Confident  anticipations  were  now  indulged,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  should  meet  with  buffalo,  and  perhaps  with  wild 
horses,  and  every  one  was  in  spirits.  We  needed  some  excite- 
ment of  the  kind,  for  our  young  men  were  growing  weary  of 
marching  and  encamping  under  restraint,  and  provisions  this  day 
were  scanty.  The  Captain  and  several  of  the  rangers  went  out 
hunting,  but  brought  home  nothing  but  a  small  deer  and  a  few 
turkeys.  Our  two  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  likewise  went  out 
The  former  returned  with  a  deer  athwart  his  horse,  which,  as 
usual,  he  laid  down  by  our  lodge,  and  said  nothing.  Tonish 
returned  with  no  game,  but  with  his  customary  budget  of  won- 
derful talbS.  Both  he  and  the  deer  had  done  marveb.  Not  ono 
had  come  within  the  lure  of  his  rifle  without  being  hit  in  a  mortal 
part,  yet,  strange  to  say,  every  one  had  kept  on  his  way  without 
flinching.  We  all  determined  that,  from  the  accuracy  of  his  aim 
Toniah  must  have  shot  with  charmed  balls,  but  that  every  deer 
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had  a  eharmed  life.  The  most  important  intelligence  brought  bj 
him,  however,  was,  that  he  had  seen  the  fresh  tracks  of  soreral 
wild  horses.  He  now  considered  himself  upon  the  eve  of  great 
exploits,  for  there  was  nothing  upon  which  he  glorified  himself 
more  than  his  skill  in  horse-catching. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

hunters'  anticipations. — ^THE  RUGGED  FORD. — A  WILD  HOR8K. 

Oct.  21.     This  morning  the  camp  was  in  a  bustle  at  an  earl 
hour :  t)ie  expectation  of  falling  in  with  buffalo  in  the  course  a 
the  day  roused  every  one's  spirit.     There  was  a  continual  crac 
ing  of  rifles,  that  they  might  be  reloaded :  the  shot  was  drawn 
from  double-barrelled  guns,  and  balls  were  substituted.     Tonis 
however,  prepared  chiefly  for  a  campaign  against  wild  hors^a. 
He  took  the  field,  with  a  coil  of  cordage  hung  at  his  8addle-lK>^ 
and  a  couple  of  white  wands,  someiliing  like  fishing-rods,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  with  forked  ends.     The  coil  of  cordage  thii5 
used  in  hunting  the  wild  horse,  is  called  a  lariat,  and  answers  to 
the  laso  of  South  America.     It  is  not  flung,  however,  in  tfae 
graceful  and  dexterous  Spanish  style.     The  hunter,  after  a  hard 
chase,  when  he  succeeds  in  getting  almost  head  and  head  with 
the  wild  horse,  hitches  the  running  noose  of  the  lariat  over  his 
head  by  means  of  the  forked  stick ;  then  letting  him  have  the 
full  length  of  the  cord,  plays  him  like  a  fish,  and  chokes  him  ioto 
subjection. 

All  this  Tonish  promised  to  exemplify  to  our  full  satiib^ 
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tion ;  we  had  not  mucli  confidence  in  his  snocess,  and  feared  he 
might  knock  up  a  good  horse  in  a  headlong  gallop  after  a  bad 
one :  for,  like  all  the  French  Creoles,  he  was  a  merciless  hard 
rider.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
him,  and  to  check  his  sallying  propensities. 

We  had  not  proceeded  fnr  on  our  morning's  march,  when  we 
were  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  running  along  the  bottom  of  a 
ihickly-wooded  ravine.  After  coasting  it  for  a  couple  of  miles 
we  came  to  a  fording  place ;  but  to  get  down  to  it  was  the  diffi- 
culty, for  the  banks  were  steep  and  crumbling,  and  overgrown 
with  forest  trees,  mingled  with  thickets,  brambles,  and  grape- 
vines. At  length  the  leading  horseman  broke  his  way  through 
the  thicket,  and  his  horse,  .putting  his  feet  together,  slid  down 
the  black  crumbling  bank,  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  stream ; 
then  floundering  across,  with  mud  and  water  up  to  the  saddle- 
girths,  he  scrambled  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  arrived  safe  on 
Acvel.-ground.  The  whole  line  followed  pell-mell  after  the  leader, 
and  pushing  forward  in  close  order,  Indian  file,  they  crowded 
each  other  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream.  Some  of  the 
horsemen  missed  the  ford,  and  were  soused  over  head  and  ears ; 
one  was  unhorsed,  and  plumped  head  foremost  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream :  for  my  own  part,  while  pressed  forward,  and  hur- 
ried over  the  bank  by  those  behind  me,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
grape-vine,  as  thick  as  a  cable,  which  hung  in  a  festoon  as  low  as 
the  saddle-bow,  and,  dragging  me  from  the  saddle,  threw  roe 
among  the  feet  of  the  trampling  horses.  Fortunately,  I  escaped 
without  injury,  regained  my  steed,  crossed  the  stream  without 
further  difficulty,  and  was  enabled  to  join  in  the  merriment 
pocasioned  by  the  ludicrous  disasters  of  the  fording. 

It  ia  at  passes  like  this  that  occur  the  most  dangeroua  am- 

5* 
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bosoades  and  sanguinary  Burprises  of  Indian  war&re.  A  fu^ 
of  savages  well  placed  among  the  thickets,  might  have  made  uA 
haTOC  among  our  men,  while  entangled  in  the  ravine. 

We  now  came  out  upon  a  vast  and  glorious  prairie^  spreading 
out  beneath  the  golden  beams  of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  deep 
and  frequent  traces  of  bu£falo,  showed  it  to  be  one  of  tlieir 
favorite  grazing  grounds ;  yet  none  were  to  be  seen.  In  tiM 
course  of  the  morning,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  lieutenant  and 
seventeen  men,  who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  came  lidA 
with  the  spoils  of  buffaloes ;  having  killed  three  on  the  preoedb^ 
day.  One  of  the  rangers,  however,  had  little  luck  to  boast  of; 
his  horse  having  taken  fright  at  sight  of  the  bu&loes,  throia 
his  rider,  and  escaped  into  the  woods. 

The  excitement  of  our  hunters,  both  young  and  old,  now  ran 
almost  to  fever  height ;  scarce  any  of  them  having  ever  enooo* 
tered  any  of  this  far-famed  game  of  the  prairies.  Accordiaglji 
when  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  cry  of  buffalo  I  bufEilo !  ran 
from  one  part  of  the  line,  the  whole  troop  were  thrown  in  sgita* 
tion.  We  were  just  then  passing  through  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
prairie,  finely  diversified  by  hills  and  slopes,  and  woody  dells,  tod 
high,  stately  groves.  Those  who  had  given  the  alarm,  pointed 
out  a  large  black-looking  animal,  slowly  moving  along  the  side 
of  a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles  off.  The  ever-ready  Tonisk 
jumped  up,  and  stood  with  his  feet  on  the  saddle,  and  his  forked 
sticks  in  his  hands,  like  a  posture-master  or  scaramouch  it  t 
circus,  just  ready  for  a  feat  of  horsemanship.  After  gaiing  it 
the  animal  for  a  moment,  which  he  could  have  seen  full  as  weD 
without  rising  from  his  stirrups,  he  pronounced  it  a  wild  horM; 
and  dropping  again  into  his  saddle,  was  about  to  dash  off  fall 
tilt  in  pursuit,  when,  to  his  iuoxpressil^le  chagrin^  he  was  called 
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baeky  and  ordered  to  keep  to  his  post,  in  rear  of  the  baggage 
horfles. 

The  Captain  and  two  of  his  officers  now  sot  off  to  reconnoitre 
the  gam&  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Captain,  who  was  an 
admirable  marksman,  to  endeavor  to  crease  the  horse ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  hit  him  with  a  rifle  ball  in  the  ridge  of  the  neck.  A 
wound  of  this  kind  paralyzes  a  horse  for  a  moment ;  he  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  may  be  secured  before  he  recovers.  It  is  a  cruel 
expedient,  however,  for  an  ill-directed  shot  may  kill  or  maim  the 
noble  animal 

As  the  Captain  and  his  companions  moved  off  laterally  and 
slowly,  in  the  direction  of  the  horse,  we  continued  our  course 
forward;  watching  intently,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
^me.  The  horse  moved  quietly  over  the  profile  of  the  risiug 
ground,  and  disappeared  behind  it.  The  Captain  and  his  party 
"were  likewise  soon  hidden  by  an  intervening  hill. 

After  a  time,  the  horse  suddenly  made  his  appearance  to  our 

iright,  just  ahead  of  the  line,  emerging  out  of  a  small  valley,  on 

«  brisk  trot ;  having  evidently  taken  the  alarm.     At  sight  of  us, 

lie  stopped  short,  gazed  at  us  for  an  instant  with  surprise,  then 

'tossing  up  his  head,  trotted  off  in  fine  style,  glancing  at  us  first 

^ver  one  shoulder,  then  over  the  other,  his  ample  mane  and  tail 

streaming  in  the  wind.      Having   dashed   through  a  skirt  of 

^bicsket,  that  looked  like  a  hedge-row,  he  paused  in  the  open  field 

beyond,  glanced  back  at  us  again,  with  a  beautiful  bend  of  the 

beck,  snuffed  the  air,  and  then  tossing  his  head  again,  broke  into 

^  gallop,  and  took  refuge  in  a  wood. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  nad  ever  seen  a  horse  scouring 
1^10  native  wilderness  in  all  the  pride  and  freedom  of  his 
Xkotore.     How  different  from  the  poor,  mutilated,  harneiwed, 
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checked,  reined-up  Tiotim  of  luxury,  caprice,  and  avarioe,  in  our 
cities  I 

After  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  we  encamped  about  one 
o'clock,  that  our  hunters  might  have  time  to  procure  a  supplj  of 
provisions.     Our  encampment  was  in  a  spacious  grove  of  lofl/ 
oaks  and  walnuts,  free  from  under  wood,  on  the  border  of  a 
brook.     While  unloading  the  pack-horses,  our  little  Frenchman 
was  loud  in  his  complaints  at  having  been  prevented  from  pursn- 
ing  the  wild  horse,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken.    In  the 
meantime,  I  saw  our  half-breed,  Bcatte,  quietly  saddle  his  best 
horse,  a  powerful  steed  of  a  half  ravage  race,  hang  a  lariat  at  the 
saddle-bow,  take  a  rifle  and  forked  stick  in  hand,  and,  mountiog, 
depart  from  the  camp  without  saying  a  word.     It  was  evident  he 
was  going  off  in  quest  of  the  wild  horse,  but  was  disposed  tohant 
alone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  CAMP  OF  THE  WILD  HORSE. 

RtJNTURS'  STORIKS. — HABITS  OF  THE  WILD  HORSR ^THE  HALP-BKBW 

AND   HIS   PRIZE. A   HORSE    CHASE. A    WILD   SPIRIT  TAMEI>> 

We  had  encamped  in  a  good  neighborhood  for  game,  as  the  re* 
ports  of  rifles  in  various  directions  speedily  gave  notice.  OiM 
of  our  hunters  soon  returned  with  the  meat  of  a  doe,  tied  ap  ^ 
the  skin,  and  slung  across  his  shoulders.  Another  brought  a  ^ 
buck  across  his  horse.  Two  other  deer  were  brought  in,  and  a 
number  of  turkeys.     All  the  game  was  thrown  down  in  front  oi 
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the  Captain's  fire,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  various  messes. 
The  spits  and  camp  kettles  were  soon  in  full  employ,  and  through- 
out the  eyening  there  was  a  scene  of  hunters'  feasting  and  pro- 
fusion. 

We  had  been  disappointed  this  day  in  our  hopes  of  meeting 
with  bufiBsilo,  but  the  sight  of  the  wild  horse  had  been  a  great 
novelty,  and  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation  of  the  camp  for  the 
evening.  There  were  several  anecdotes  told  of  a  £Etmous  gray 
horse,  which  has  ranged  the  prairies  of  this  neighborhood  for  six 
or  seven  years,  setting  at  naught  every  attempt  of  the  hunters 
to  capture  him.  They  say  he  can  pace  and  rack  (or  amble)  faster 
than  the  fleetest  horses  can  run.  Equally  marvellous  accounts 
were  given  of  a  black  horse  on  the  Brasses,  who  grazed  the 
prairies  on  that  river's  banks  in  the  Texas.  For  years  he  out- 
stripped all  pursuit  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide ;  offers  were 
made  for  him  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars ;  the  boldest 
and  most  hard-riding  hunters  tried  incessantly  to  make  prize  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  gallantry, 
being  decoyed  under  a  tree  by  a  tame  mare,  and  a  noose  dropped 
over  his  head  by  a  boy  perched  among  the  branches. 

The  iiapture  of  the  wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most  favorite 
achievements  of  the  prairie  tribes ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  Indian  hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves.  The 
wild  horses  which  range  those  vast  grassy  plains,  extending  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  of  various  forms 
and  colors,  betraying  their  various  descents.  Some  resemble  the 
common  English  stock,  and  are  probably  descended  from  horses 
which  have  escaped  from  our  border  settlements.  Others  are  of 
a  low  but  strong  make,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Andalusion 
t»eed,  brought  out  by  the  Spanish  discoverers. 
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Some  fanciful  speculatists  have  seen  in  them  deseendntf  ol 
the  Arab  Rtock,  Drought  into  Spain  from  Africa,  and  tlMwe 
transferred  to  this  country;  and  have  pleased  themselTes with 
the  idea,  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure  coarsen  ai 
the  desert,  that  once  bore  Mahomet  and  his  warlike  disdplei 
across  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia. 

The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  have  come  with  the  steed. 
The  introduction  of  the  horse  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
Far  West,  changed  the  whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  gave  them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of  sudden  ani 
distant  change  of  place,  so  dear  to  the  roving  propensities  of  aaa 
Instead  of  lurking  in  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  and  patientlj 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wilderness  on  foot,  like  kif 
brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian  of  the  West  is  a  rover  of  the 
plain ;  he  leads  a  brighter  and  more  sunshiny  life ;  almost  alwaji 
on  horseback,  on  vast  flowery  prairies  and  under  cloudless  akiet 

I  was  lying  by  the  Captain's  fire,  late  in  the  evening,  listeniog 
to  stories  about  those  coursers  of  the  prairies,  and  weaving  speei* 
lations  of  my  own,  when  there  was  a  clamor  of  voices  and  a  loo^ 
cheering  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp ;  and  word  was  pksati  tbt 
Beatte,  the  half-breed,  had  brought  in  a  wild  horse. 

In  an  instant  every  fire  was  deserted;  the  whole  eaap 
crowded  to  see  the  Indian  and  his  priie.  It  was  a  oolt  aboat 
two  years  old,  well  grown,  finely  limbed,  with  bright  promiDat 
eyes,  and  a  spirited  yet  gentle  demeanor.  He  gaied  abont  kiB 
with  an  air  of  mingled  stupefaction  and  surprise,  at  the  men^tb 
horses,  and  the  camp-fires ;  while  the  Indian  stood  before  kia 
with  folded  arms,  having  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  oord  fAiiA 
noosed  his  captive,  and  gazing  on  him  with  a  most  imperturiiaUe 
aspect     BeattO:  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  a  greenisb  olnc 
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oomplttzion,  with  a  strongly  marked  coontenanoe^  not  unlike  the 
bronie  casts  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  he  stood  before  his  oaptlve 
horse,  with  folded  arms  and  fixed  aspect,  he  looked  more  like  a 
statue  than  a  man. 

If  the  horse,  however,  manifested  the  least  restiveness,  Beatto 
would  immediately  worry  him  with  the  lariat,  jerking  him  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  so  as.  almost  to  throw  him  on  the 
ground ;  when  he  had  thus  rendered  him  passive,  he  would  re- 
sume his  statue-like  attitude  and  gaze  at  him  in  silence. 

The  whole  scene  was  singularly  wild ;  the  tall  grove,  partially 
illumined  by  the  flashing  fires  of  the  camp,  the  horses  tethered 
here  and  there  among  the  trees,  the  carcasses  of  deer  hanging 
around,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  wild  huntsman  and  his  wild 
horse,  with  an  admiring  throng  of  rangers,  almost  as  wild. 

In  the  eagerness  of  their  excitement,  several  of  the  young 
rangers  sought  to  get  the  horse  by  purchase  or  barter,  and  even 
offered  extravagant  terms ;  but  Beatte  declined  aU  their  offers. 
^  You  give  great  price  now ;"  said  he,  '^  to-morrow  you  be  sorry, 
and  take  back,  and  say  d— d  Indian !" 

The  young  men  importuned*  him  with  questions  about  the 
mode  in  which  he  took  the  horse,  but  his  answers  were  dry  and 
laconic ;  he  evidently  retained  some  pique  at  having  been  under- 
ralued  and  sneered  at  b}  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  looked 
down  upon  them  with  contempt  as-  greenhorns,  little  versed  in 
the  noble  science  of  woodcraft 

Afterwards,  however,  when  he  was  seated  by  our  fire,  1 
readily  drew  from  him  an  account  of  his  exploit ;  for,  though 
tiioitum  among  strangers,  and  little  prone  to  boast  of  his  actions. 
yet  his  Umtumity,  like  that  of  aU  Indians,  had  its  times  of  n^ 
kxation. 
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H«!  informed  me,  that  on  leaying  the  camp,  he  had  relomod 
to  the  pbce  where  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  wild  horse.  Sooa 
getting  upon  its  track,  he  followed  it  to  the  hanks  of  the  rirer. 
Here,  the  prints  being  more  distinct  in  the  sand,  he  perceived 
that  one  of  the  hoo&  was  broken  and  defective,  so  he  gave  up  the 
pursuit. 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  camp,  he  came  upon  a  gang  of  six 
horsss,  which  immediately  made  for  the  rirer.  He  pursued  \hm 
across  the  stream,  left  his  rifle  on  the  river  bank,  and  putting  hii 
horse  to  full  speed,  soon  came  up  with  the  fugitives.  He  ti- 
tempted  to  noose  one  of  them,  but  the  lariat  hitched  on  one  of 
his  ears,  and  he  shook  it  ofL  The  horses  dashed  up  a  hill,  he 
followed  hard  at  their  heels,  when,  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  their  tails 
whisking  in  the  air,  and  they  plunging  down  a  precipice.  It  was 
too  late  to  stop.  He  shut  his  eyes,  held  in  his  breath,  and  went 
over  with  them — ^neck  or  nothing.  The  descent  was  betweeo 
twenty  and  thirty  feet,  but  they  all  came  down  safe  upon  a  Fsndy 
bottouL 

He  now  succeeded  in  throwing  his  noose  round  a  fine  young 
horse.  As  he  galloped  alongside  of  him,  the  two  horses  passed 
each  side  ot  a  sapling,  and  the  end  of  the  lariat  was  jerked  out 
of  his  hand.  He  regained  it,  but  an  intervening  tree  obliged 
him  again  to  let  it  go.  Having  once  more  caught  it,  and  coming 
to  a  more  open  country,  he  was  enabled  to  play  the  young  horse 
with  the  line  until  he  gradually  checked  and  subdued  him,  so  as 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  rifle. 

He  had  another  formidable  difficulty  in  getting  him  aeross 
the  river,  where  both  horses  stuck  for  a  time  in  the  raire,  and 
Beatte  was  nearly  unseated  from  his  saddle  by  the  force  of  the 
current  and  the  struggles  of  his  captive.     After  much  toil  and 
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tnniUo,  howerer,  he  got  across  the  stream,  and  broaght  his  prize 
safe  into  camp. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the  camp  remained  in  a 
high  state  of' excitement ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  capture 
of  wild  horses ;  every  youngster  of  the  troop  was  for  this  haruin- 
0oarum  kind  of  chase;  every  one  promised  himself  to  return 
from  the  campaign  in  triumph,  bestriding  one  of  these  wild 
oouraers  of  the  prairies.  Beatte  had  suddenly  risen  to  great 
importance;  he  was  the  prime  hunter,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Offers  were  made  him  by  the  best  mounted  rangers,  to  let  him 
ride  their  horses  in  the  chase,  provided  he  would  give  them  a 
■hare  of  the  spoil  Beatte  bore  his  honors  in  silence,  and  closed 
with  none  of  the  offers.  Our  stammering,  chattering,  gasconad- 
ing little  Frenchman,  however,  made  up  for  his  taciturnity,  by 
vaunting  as  much  upon  the  subject  as  if  it  were  he  that  had  caught 
the  horse.  Indeed  he  held  forth  so  learnedly  in  the  matter,  and 
boasted  so  much  of  the  many  horses  he  had  taken,  that  he  began 
to  be  considered  an  oracle ;  and  some  of  the  youngsters  were 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  were  not  superior  even  to  the  taci- 
turn Beatte. 

The  excitement  kept  the  camp  awake  later  than  usual  The 
hum  of  voices,  interrupted  by  occasional  peals  of  laughter,  was 
heard  from  the  groups  around  the  various  fires,  and  the  night 
was  considerably  advanced  before  all  had  sunk  to  sleep. 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  excitement  revived,  and  Beatte 
and  his  wild  horse  were  again  the  gaze  and  talk  of  the  camp. 
The  captive  had  been  tied  all  night  to  a  tree  among  the  other 
horsefi.  He  was  again  led  forth  by  Beatte,  by  a  long  halter  or 
lariat,  and,  on  his  manifesting  the  least  restivencss,  was,  as  before, 
jerked  and  worried  into  passive  submission.     Ue  appeared  to  be 
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gentle  and  docile  bj  nature,  and  had  a  beautifully  mild  ezpret* 
sion  of  the  eye.  In  his  strange  and  forlorn  situation,  the  poor 
animal  seemed  to  seek  protection  and  companionship  in  the  very 
horse  which  had  aided  to  capture  him. 

Seeing  him  thus  gentle  and  tractable,  Beatte,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  march,  strapped  a  light  pack  upon  his  back,  by  Mray  of 
giving  him  the  first  lesson  in  servitude.     The  native  pride  and 
independence  of  the   animal  took   fire  at   this  indignity.      H^ 
reared,  and  plunged,  and  kicked,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  degrading  burden.     The  Indian  was  too  potent  for 
him.     At  every  paroxysm  he  renewed  the  discipline  of  the  halter, 
until  the  poor  animal,  driven  to  despair,  threw  himself  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  lay  motionless,  as  if  acknowledging  himself 
vanquished.     A  stage  hero,  representing  the  despair  of  a  capti?e 
prince,  could  not  have  played  his  part  more  dramatically.     Thero 
was  absolutely  a  moral  grandeur  in  it. 

The  imperturbable  Beatte  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  for  t 
time,  looking  down  in  silence  upon  his  captive ;  until  seeing  him 
perfectly  subdued,  he  nodded  his  head  slowly,  screwed  his  mouth 
into  a  sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  the  halter, 
ordered  him  to  rise.  He  obeyed,  and  from  that  time  forward 
offered  no  resistance.  During  that  day  he  bore  his  pack 
patiently,  and  was  led  by  the  halter  ;  but  in  two  days  he  followed 
voluntarily  at  large  among  the  supernumerary  horses  of  the 
troop. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  compassion  upon  this  fine  yooog 
animal,  whose  whole  course  of  existence  had  been  so  suddenly 
reversed.  From  being  a  denizen  of  these  vast  pastures,  ranging 
at  will  from  plain  to  plain  and  mead  to  mead,  cropping  of  eveiy 
berb  and  flower,  and  drinking  of  every  stream,  he  was  suddenly 
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reduced  to  perpeiual  and  painful  servitade,  to  pass  hiB  life  under 
the  harness  and  the  curb,  amid,  perhaps,  the  din  and  dust  and 
drudgery  of  cities.  The  transition  in  his  lot  was  such  as  somc- 
iimes*takes  place  in  human  affairs,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  tower- 
ing individuals :— one  day,  a  prince  of  the  prairies — the  next 
day,  a  pack-horse  I 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORDmO  OF  THE  RED    FORK. — ^THE  DREART  FORESTS  OF  TBM 
"  CROSS   TIMBER." BUFFALO  ! 

Wb  left  the  camp  of  the  wild  horse  about  a  quarter  before  eight, 
and,  after  steering  nearly  south  for  three  or  four  miles,  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Fork,  about  seventy-five  miles,  as  wo 
supposed,  above  its  moutL  The  river  was  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  wandering  among  sand-bars  and  shoals.  Its  shores, 
and  the  long  sandy  banks  that  stretched  out  into  the  stream, 
were  printed,  as  usual,  with  the  traces  of  various  animals  that 
had  come  down  to  cross  it,  or  to  drink  its  waters. 

Here  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  there  was  much  consultation 
about  the  possibility  of  fording  the  river  with  safety,  as  there 
was  an  apprehension  of  quicksands.  Beatte,  who  had  been 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  came  up  while  we  were  debating.  He  was 
mounted  on  his  horse  of  the  half-wild  breed,  and  leading  his 
laptive  by  the  bridle.  He  gave  the  latter  in  charge  to  Touish, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  urged  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and 
erooaed  it  in  safety.    Every  thing  was  done  by  this  man  in  a 
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similar  way,  promptly,  resolutely,  and  silently,  withoai  a  previoiu 
promise  or  an  after  vaunt. 

The  troop  now  followed  the  lead  of  Beatte,  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  without  any  mishap,  though  one  of  the  pack- 
horses  wandering  a  little  from  the  track,  came  near  being  swal* 
lowed  up  in  a  quicksand,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  to  land. 

After  crossing  the  river,  we  had  to  force  our  way,  for  nearly 
a  mildj  through  a  thick  canebrake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared 
an  impervious  mass  of  reeds  and  brambles.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  \  our  horses  were  often  to  the  saddle-girths  in  mire  and 
water,  and  both  horse  and  horseman  harassed  and  torn  by  bush 
and  brier.  Falling,  however,  upon  a  buffalo  track,  we  at  length 
extricated  ourselves  from  this  morass,  and  ascended  a  ridge  of 
land,  where  we  beheld  a  beautiful  open  country  before  us  ;  while 
to  our  right,  the  belt  of  forest  land,  called  ^  The  Cross  Timber," 
continued  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  We  soon  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  struck 
into  the  forest  land.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Captain  to 
keep  on  southwest  by  south,  and  traverse  the  Cross  Timber 
diagonally,  so  as  to  come  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  western 
prairie.  By  thus  maintaining  something  of  a  southerly  direction, 
he  trusted,  while  he  crossed  the  belt  of  the  forest,  he  would  at 
the  same  time  approach  the  Red  River. 

The  plan  of  the  Captain  was  judicious ;  but  he  erred  from 
not  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  Had  he  kept 
directly  west,  a  couple  of  days  would  have  carried  us  through  the 
forest  land,  and  we  might  then  have  had  an  easy  course  along  the 
skirts  of  the  upper  prairies,  to  Red  River ;  by  going  diagonallyi 
we  wore  kept  for  many  weary  days  toiling  through  a  dismal 
of  rugged  forests. 
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The  Gross  Timber  is  about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
iireiohes  over  a  rough  country  of  rolling  hills,  oovered.with  soat- 
lered  tracts  of  post-oak  and  black-jack ;  with  some  intervening 
Talleys,  which  at  proper  seasons,  would  afford  good  pasturage. 
It  is  very  much  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  which,  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  are  the  beds  of  temporary  streams,  tributary  to  the  main 
rivers,  and  these  are  called  '^  branches."  The  whole  tract  may 
present  a  pleasant  aspect  in  the  fresh  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
ground  ia  covered  with  herbage;  when  the  trees  are  in  their 
green  leaf,  and  the  glens  are  enlivened  by  running  streams.  Un- 
fortunately, we  entered  it  too  late  in  the  season.  The  herbage 
was  parched ;  the  foliage  of  the  scrubby  forests  was  withered ; 
the  whole  woodland  prospect,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  had  a 
brown  and  arid  hue.  The  fires  made  on  the  prairies  by  the  In* 
dian  hunters,  had  frequently  penetrated  these  forests,  sweepiog  in 
light  transient  flames  along  the  dry  grass,  scorching  and  calcining 
the  lower  twigs  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  leaving  them  black 
and  hard,  so  as  to  tear  the  flesh  of  man  and  horse  that  had  io 
scramble  through  them.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  mortal  toil, 
and  the  vexations  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  underwent  occa- 
sionally, in  our  wanderings  through  the  Gross  Timber.  It  was 
like  struggling  through  forests  of  cast  iron. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  several  miles,  we  came  out  upon  an 
open  tract  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with  woodland.  Here 
we  were  roused  by  the  cry  of  buffalo  I  buffalo  1  The  effect  was 
something  like  that  of  the  cry  of  a  sail !  a  sail !  at  sea.  It  waa 
not  a  false  alarm.  Three  or  four  of  those  enormous  animala 
trere  visible  to  our  sight  grazing  on  the  slope  of  a  distant  hilL 

There  ^was  a  general  movement  to  set  off  in  pursuit,  and  it 

with  some  difficulty  that  the  vivacity  of  the  younger  men  of 
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Um  troop  could  be  restrained.  LeaTing  orders  that  the  liae  o( 
imrch  should  be  preserved,  the  Captain  and  two  oi  his  oflioers 
dqMirted  at  a  quiet  pace,  accompanied  by  Beatte,  and  by  the 
erer-forward  Tonish ;  for  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  little  Frenchman  in  check,  being  half  craiy  to  prove  his  skill 
and  prowess  in  hunting  the  buffalo.    * 

The  intervening  bills  soon  hid  from  us  both  the  game  and  the 
huntsmen.  We  kept  on  our  course  in  quest  of  a  camping  place, 
which  was  difficult  to  be  found ;  almost  aU  the  channels  of  the 
streams  being  dry,  and  the  country  being  destitute  of  fountain 
heads. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  there  was  sgain  a  cry  of  baf 
lido,  and  two  were  pointed  out  on  a  hill  to  the  led  The  Captain 
being  absent,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the  ardor  oi 
the  young  hunters.  Away  several  of  them  dashed,  full  speed,  and 
soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines :  the  rest  kept  on,  anxious  to 
find  a  proper  place  for  encampment. 

Indeed  we  now  began  to  experience  the  disadvantages  of  the 
season.     The  pasturage  of  the  prairies  was  scanty  and  parched; 
the  pea-vines  which  grew  in  the  woody  bottoms  were  withered, 
and  most  of  the  ^  branches  "  or  streams  were  dried  up.    Wliile 
wandering  in  this  perplexity,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  Captain 
and  all  his  party,  except  Tonish.     They  had  pursued  the  hufblo 
for  some  distance  without  getting  within  shot,  and  had  given  op 
the  chase,  being  fearful  of  fatiguing  their  horses,  or  being  led  off 
too  far  from  camp.     The  little  Frenchman,  however,  had  galloped 
after  thom  at  headlong  speed,  and  the  last  they  saw  of  him,  he 
was  engaged,  as  it  were,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  with  a  grest 
buffiilo  bull,  firing  broadsides  into  him.    ^  I  tink  dat  little  id*b 
eracy — somehow,"  observed  Beatte,  dryly. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   ALARM.  CAMP. 

Ws  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  to  content  ourselvos  with  an 
indifferent  encampment  It  was  in  a  groye  of  scrub-oakB,  on  tho 
borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  a  few 
Boantj  pools  of  water.  We  were  just  at  the  foot  of  a  gradually 
sloping  hill^  covered  with  half-withered  grass,  that  afforded  mea- 
gre pasturage.  In  the  spot  where  we  had  encamped,  the  grass 
was  high  and  parched.  The  view  around  us  was  circumscribed 
and  much  shut  in  by  gently-swelling  hills. 

Just  as  we  were  encamping,  Tonish  arrived,  all  glorious,  from 
his  hunting  match ;  his  white  horse  hung  all  round  with  buffido 
meat  According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  laid  low  two 
mighty  bulls.  As  usual,  we  deducted  one  half  from  his  boast- 
ings ;  but,  now  that  he  had  something  real  to  vaunt  about,  there 
was  no  restraining  the  valor  of  his  tongue. 

After  having  in  some  measure  appeased  his  vanity  by  boast* 
ing  of  his  exploit,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  observed  the  fresh 
track  of  horses,  which,  from  various  circumstances,  he  suspected 
to  have  been  made  by  some  roving  band  of  Pawnees.  This 
eaosed  some  little  uneasiness.  The  young  men  who  had  left  the 
line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes,  had  not  yet  rejoined 
ns :  apprehensions  were  expressed  that  they  might  be  waylaid 
and  attacked.  Our  veteran  hunter,  old  Ryan,  also,  immediately 
on  our  halting  to  encamp,  had  gone  off  on  foot,  in  company  with 
a  young  disciple.  "  Dat  old  man  will  have  his  brains  knocked 
cat  by  do  Pawnees  yet,"  said  Beatte.  '^  He  tink  ho  know  cvory 
ting,  but  he  don't  know  Pawnees,  anyhow." 
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Taking  his  rifle,  the  Captain  repaired  on  foot  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  from  the  naked  summit  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  In  the  meantime,  the  horses  were  hobbled  and  tamed 
loose  to  grace ;  and  wood  was  out,  and  fires  made,  to  prepare  the 
evening's  repast 

Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  camp  !    The  flami 
from  one  of  the  kindling  fires  had  caught  to  the  tall  dry  grass:  a 
breeze  was  blowing ;  there  was  danger  that  the  camp  would  soon 
be  wrapped  in  a  light  blaze.     ^'  Look  to  the  horses !"  cried  one; 
^  drag  away  the  baggage !"  cried  another.     '^  Take  care  of  the 
rifles  and  powder-horns !"  cried  a  third.     All  was  hurry-scurry 
and  uproar.     The  horses  dashed  wildly  about :  some  of  the  men 
snatched  away  rifles  and  powder-horns,  others  dragged  off  saddles 
and  saddle-bags.     Meantime,  no  one  thought  of  quelling  the  fire, 
nor  indeed  knew  how  to  quell  it.     Bcatte,  however,  and  his  com- 
rades attacked  it  in  the  Indian  mode,  beating  down  the  edges  of 
the  fire  with  blankets  and  horse-cloths,  and  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent its  spreading  among  the  grass ;  the  rangers  followed  their 
example,  and  in  a  little  while  the  flames  were  happily  quelled. 

The  fires  were  now  properly  kindled  on  places  from  iHuoh 
the  dry  grass  had  been  cleared  away.  The  horses  were  scattered 
about  a  small  valley,  and  on  the  sloping  hill-side,  cropping  tbe 
scanty  herbage.  Tonish  was  preparing  a  sumptuous  evening'^ 
meal  from  his  buffalo  meat,  promising  us  a  rich  soup  and  a  prime 
piece  of  roast  beef :  but  we  were  doomed  to  experience  another 
and  more  serious  alarm. 

There  was  an  indistinct  cry  from  some  rangers  on  the  vush 
mit  of  the  hill,  of  which  we  cduld  only  distinguish  the  word^ 
'"*  T])o  horses  !  the  horses  !  get  in  the  horses !" 
Inunediately  a  clamor  of  voices   arose ;   shouts,  ouestioo^ 
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replies,  were  all  mingled  together,  so  that  nothing  conld  be 
elearlj  understood,  and  every  one  drew  his  own  inference. 

^  The  Captain  has  started  buffaloes,"  cried  one,  ''  and  wants 
horses  for  the  chase."  Immediately  a  number  of  rangers  seized 
their  rifles,  and  scampered  for  the  hill-top.  ^  The  prairie  is  on 
fire  beyond  the  hill,"  cried  another ;  ^^  I  see  the  smoke — ^the  Cap- 
tain  means  we  shall  drive  the  horses  beyond  the  brook." 

By  this  time  a  ranger  from  the  hill  had  reached  the  skirts  04 
the  camp.  He  was  almost  breathless,  and  could  only  say  that 
the  Captain  had  seen  Indians  at  a  distance. 

^  Pawnees !  Pawnees !"  was  now  the  cry  among  our  wild- 
headed  youngsters.  "Drive  the  horses  into  the  camp!"  cried 
one.  "  Saddle  the  horses !"  cried  another.  "  Form  the  line  !" 
eried  a  third.  There  was  now  a  scene  of  clamor  and  confusion 
that  baffles  all  description.  The  rangers  were  scampering  about 
the  adjacent  field  in  pursuit  of  their  horses.  One  might  be 
•een  tugging  his  steed  along  by  a  halter ;  another  without  a  hat, 
riding  bare-backed ;  another  driving  a  hobbled  horse  before  him, 
that  made  awkward  leaps  like  a  kangaroo. 

The  alarm  increased.  Word  was  brought  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  camp  that  there  was  a  band  of  Pawnees  in  a  neighboring 
valley.  They  had  shot  old  Ryan  through  the  head,  and  were 
ehasing  his  companion  "No,  it  was  not  old  Ryan  that  was 
killed — ^it  was  one  of  the  hunters  that  had  been  after  the  two 
baffidoes."  "  There  are  three  hundred  Pawnees  just  beyond  the 
hill,"  cried  one  voice.     "  More,  more !"  cried  another. 

Our  situation,  shut  in  among  hills,  prevented  our  seeing  to 

any  distance,  and  left  us  a  prey  to  all  these  rumors.    A  cruel 

enemy  was  supposed  to  be  at  hand,  and  an  immediate  attack 

apprehended.    The  horses  by  this  time  were  driven  into  the 

6 
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Mmp,  And  were  dmshing  about  among  the  fires,  and  trampling 
npon  the  baggage.  Ererj  one  endeavored  to  prepare  for  action ; 
bat  here  was  the  perplexity.  Daring  the  late  alarm  of  fire,  the 
Siddles,  bridles,  rifles,  powder-horns,  and  other  equipments,  had 
been  snatehed  out  of  their  places,  and  thrown  helter-skelter 
among  the  trees. 

**  Where  is  my  saddle  1"  cried  one.  **  Has  any  one  seen  mj 
lifie  ?"  cried  another.  ''  Who  wUl  lend  me  a  ball  ?"  cried  a  third, 
who  was  loading  his  piece.  "I  have  lost  my  ballet  poucL" 
''ForOod's  sake  l^elp  me  to  girth  this  horse!"  cried  another; 
^  he's  so  restive  I  can  do  nothing  with  him."  In  his  hurry  and 
worry,  he  had  pat  on  the  saddle  the  hind  part  before  ! 

Some  afiected  to  swagger  and  talk  bold  ;  others  said  nothiog, 
but  went  on  steadily,  preparing  their  horses  and  weapons,  and 
on  these  I  felt  the  most  reliance.     Some  were  evidently  excited 
and  elated  with  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Indians ;  and 
none  more  so  than  my  young  Swiss  fellow  traveller,  who  had  a 
passion  for  wild  adventure.     Our  man,  Beatte,  led  his  horses  in 
the  rear  of  the  camp,  placed  his  rifle  against  a  tree,  then  seated 
himself  by  the  fire  in  perfect  silence.     On  the  other  hand,  littla 
Tonish,  who  was  busy  cooking,  stopped  every  moment  firom  hi> 
work  to  play  the  fanfaron,  singing,  swearing,  and  affecting  sn 
unusual  hilarity,  which  made  me  strongly  suspect  that  there  vtf 
some  little  fright  at  bottom,  to  cause  all  this  effervesoenoa 

About  a  dosen  of  the  rangers,  as  soon  as  they  could  saddli 

their  horses,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawneei 

were  said  to  have  attacked  the  hunters.     It  was  now  detemuBod 

n  case  our  camp  should  be  assailed,  to  put  our  horses  in  tb« 

ravine  in  rear,  where  they  would  be  out  of  danger  from  anroir<M 

ball,  and  to  take  our  stand  within  the  edge  of  the  nfin* 
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This  irould  sorre  as  a  trench,  and  the  trees  and  thickets  with 
which  it  was  bordered,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  aside  anj  shaft 
of  the  enemy.  The  Pawnees,  beside,  are  wary  of  attacking  any 
overt  of  the  kind ;  their  warfare,  as  I  have  already  observed^ 
Jes  in  the  open  prairie,  where,  mounted  upon  their  fleet 
horses,  they  can  swoop  like  hawks  upon  their  enemy,  or  wheel 
about  him  i^d  discharge  their  arrows.  Still  I  could  not  but 
peroeiTC,  that,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  such  a  number  of 
these  well-mounted  and  warlike  savages  as  were  said  to  be  at 
hand,  we  should  be  exposed  to  considerable  risk  from  the  inez* 
perience  and  want  of  discipline  of  our  newly-raised  rangers,  and 
from  the  very  courage  of  many  of  the  younger  ones  who  seemed 
bent  on  adventure  and  exploit. 

By  this  time  the  Captain  reached  the  camp,  and  every  one 
orowded  round  him  for  information.  He  informed  us,  that  he 
had  proceeded  some  distance  on  his  reconnoitring  expedition, 
and  was  slowly  returning  towards  the  camp,  along  the  brow  of  a 
naked  hill,  when  he  saw  something  on  the  edge  of  a  parallel  hill, 
that  looked  like  a  man.  He  paused,  and  watched  it;  but  it 
remained  so  perfectly  motionless,  that  he  supposed  it  a  bush,  or 
the  top  of  some  tree  beyond  the  hill.  He  resumed  his  course, 
when  it  likewise  began  to  move  in  a  parallel  direction.  Another 
form  now  rose  beside  it,  of  some  one  who  had  either  been  lying 
down,  or  had  just  ascended  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  Cap- 
tain stopped  and  regarded  them ;  they  likewise  stopped.  He 
tBen  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and  they  began  to  walk.  On  his 
rising,  they  again  stopped,  as  if  watching  him.  Knowing  that 
Uie  Indians  are  apt  to  have  their  spies  and  sentinels  thus  posted 
on  the  aommit  of  naked  hills,  commanding  extensive  prospeetSy 
his  doubts  were  increased  by  the  suspicious  movements  of  these 
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BiflD.  He  now  put  his  foraging  cap  on  the  end  of  hiB  rifle,  and 
wared  it  in  the  air.  They  took  no  notice  of  the  signal  He 
then  walked  on,  until  he  entered  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  con* 
eealed  him  from  their  view.  Stopping  out  of  sight  for  a  moment^ 
he  again  looked  forth,  when  ho  saw  the  two  men  passing  swiftlj 
forward.  As  the  hill  on  which  they  were  walking  made  a  curve 
toward  that  on  which  he  stood,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  endear- 
oring  to  head  him  before  he  should  reach  the  camp.  Doubting 
whether  they  might  not  belong  to  some  large  party  of  Indians, 
either  in  ambush  or  moving  along  the  valley  beyond  the  hill, 
the  Captain  hastened  his  steps  homeward,  and,  descrying  some 
rangers  on  an  eminence  between  him  and  the  camp,  he  called  out 
to  them  to  pass  the  word  u)  have  the  horses  driven  in,  as  these 
are  generally  the  first  objects  of  Indian  depredation. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  alarm  which  had  thrown  the  camp 
in  commotion.  Some  of  those  who  heard  the  Captain's  narra- 
tion, had  no  doubt  that  the  men  on  the  hill  were  Pawnee  scouts, 
belonging  to  the  band  that  had  waylaid  the  hunters.  Distant 
shots  werA  heard  at  intervals,  which  were  supposed  to  be  fired  bj 
those  who  had  sallied  out  to  rescue  their  comrades.  Seven! 
more  rangers,  having  completed  their  equipments,  now  rode  forth 
in  the  direction  of  the  firing ;  others  looked  anxious  and  uneasj* 

^  If  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  siiid  to  be,''  said  one, 
'^  and  as  well  mounted  as  they  generally  are,  we  shall  be  a  bid 
match  for  them  with  our  jaded  horses." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  wc  have  a  strong  encampment, 
and  can  stand  a  siege.'* 

^  Ay,  but  they  may  set  fire  to  the  prairie  in  the  nig^t  vA 
bum  OS  out  of  our  eneampment" 

"  Wc  will  then  set  up  a  oounter-flie  P' 
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The  word  was  now  passed  that  a  man  on  horseback  approacheo 
the  camp. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  hunters  I  It  is  Clements  I  He  brings 
boffalo  meat  I"  was  announced  by  several  voices  as  the  horseman 
drew  near. 

It  was,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  rangers  who  had  set  off  in  the 
morning  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes.  He  rode  into  the  camp, 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase  hanging  round  his  horse,  and  followed 
by  his  companions,  all  sound  and  unharmed,  and  equally  well 
laden.  They  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  a  grand  gallop 
they  had  had  after  the  two  buffaloes,  and  how  many  shots  it  had 
eost  them  to  bring  one  to  the  ground. 

"  Well,  but  the  Pawnees — ^the  Pawnees — where  are  the 
Pawnees  ?" 

"  What  Pawnees  V 

'^  The  Pawnees  that  attacked  you." 

'^  No  one  attacked  us." 

"  But  have  you  seen  no  Indians  on  your  way  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes,  two  of  us  got  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  look  out  for  the 
camp,  and  saw  a  fellow  on  an  opposite  hill  cutting  queer  antioSj 
who  seemed  to  be  an  Indian." 

^  Pshaw  !  that  was  I !"  said  the  Captain. 

Here  the  bubble  burst.  The  whole  alarm  had  risen  from 
this  mutual  mistake  of  the  Captain  and  the  two  rangers.  As  to 
the  report  of  the  three  hundred  Pawnees  and  their  attack  on  the 
hunters,  it  proved  to  be  a  wanton  fabrication,  of  which  no  further 
notice  was  taken ;  though  the  author  deserved  to  have  been 
vought  out,  and  severely  punished. 

There  being  no  longer  any  prospect  of  fighting,  every  one  now 
thought  of  eating ;  and  here  the  stomachs  throughout  the  oamp 
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wero  in  uniBon.  Tonbh  senred  up  to  qb  his  promised  r^galw  of 
buflfalo  soup  and  buflfalo  beef.  The  soup  was  peppered  most  hor- 
ribly, and  the  roast  beef  proved  the  bull  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
patriarchs  of  the  prairies  ;  never  did  I  have  to  deal  with  a  tougher 
morsel  However,  it  was  our  first  repast  on  buffalo  meat,  so  we 
ate  it  with  a  lively  faith ;  nor  would  our  little  Frenchman  allow 
OS  any  rest,  until  he  had  extorted  from  us  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  excellence  of  his  cookery  ;  though  the  pepper  gave  us  the 
lie  in  our  throats. 

The  night  closed  in  without  the  return  of  old  Rjan  and  his 
companion.  Wo  had  oecome  accustomed,  however,  to  the  abem* 
tious  of  this  old  cock  of  the  woods,  and  no  further  solicitude  was 
expressed  on  his  account. 

After  the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day,  the  camp  soon 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  excepting  those  on  guard,  who  were 
more  than  usually  on  the  alert ;  for  the  traces  recently  seen  of 
Pawnees,  and  the  certainty  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  excited  to  constant  vigilance.  About  half  past 
ten  o'clock  we  were  all  startled  trom  sleep,  by  a  new  alarm.  A 
sentinel  had  fired  off  his  rifle  and  run  into  camp,  crying  that 
there  were  Indians  at  hand. 

Every  one  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant.  Some  seised  their 
rifles  ;  some  were  about  to  saddle  their  horses ;  some  hastened  to 
the  Captain's  lodge,  but  were  ordered  back  to  their  rospeetive 
fires.  The  sentinel  was  examined.  He  declared  he  had  seoi  as 
Indian  approach,  crawling  along  the  ground ;  whereupon  he  had 
fired  upon  him,  and  run  into  camp.  The  Captain  gave  it  as  kn 
opinion,  that  the  supposed  Indian  was  a  wolf;  he  reprimanded 
the  sentinel  for  deserting  his  post,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to 
it.    Many  seemed  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  atoiy  of  ti» 
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sentinol ;  for  the  events  of  the  day  had  predisposed  them  bo  appro> 
hend  larking  foes  and  sndden  assaults  daring  the  darkness  of  the 
night  For  a  long  time  they  sat  round  their  fires,  with  rifle  in 
hand  carrying  on  low,  murmuring  conversations,  and  listening 
for  some  new  alarm.  Nothing  further,  however,  occurred ;  tho 
voices  gradually  died  away ;  the  gossipers  nodded  and  dozed,  and 
Bank  to  rest;  and;  by  degrees,  silence  and  sleep  once  more  stole 
over  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXTTL 

BBAVER  DAM. — BUFFALO  AND  HORSE  TRACKS. — ^A  PAWNEE  TRAH^.— 

WILD  HORSES. THE  YOUNG  UUNTER  AND  THE  BEAR.— K^HANOB 

OF  ROUTE. 

On  mustering  our  forces  in  the  morning,  (Oct  23,)  old  Ryan  and 
bia  comrade  were  still  missing ;  but,  the  Captain  had  such  perfect 
reliance  on  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  veteran  woodsman,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  measures  with  respect 

to  him. 

Our  march  this  day  lay  through  the  same  kind  of  rough  roll- 
ing country ;  checkered  by  brown  dreary  forests  of  post-oak,  and 
eat  up  by  deep  dry  ravines.  The  distant  fires  were  evidently  in- 
creasing on  the  prairies.  The  wind  had  been  at  northwest  for 
several  days ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  become  so  smoky,  as  m 
the  height  of  Indian  summer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
-cb}eets  at  any  distance. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  morning,  we  crossed  a  deep  stream 
with  a  complete  beaver  dam,  atx>ve  three  feet  high,  making  a 
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largo  pond,  and  doubtlesB  containing  sereral  families  of  that  iij« 
dtutriouB  animal,  thongh  not  one  showed  his  nose  above  water. 
The  Captain  would  not  permit  this  amphibious  oommonwcalth  to 
be  disturbed. 

We  were  now  continually  coming  upon  the  tracks  of  buffaloes 
and  wild  horses ;  those  of  the  former,  tended  inyariably  to  the 
aouth,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the  direction  of  the  trampled 
grass.  It  was  evident,  we  were  on  the  great  highway  of  these 
migratory  herds,  but  that  they  had  chiefly  passed  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Beatte,  who  generally  kept  a  parallel  course  several  hundred 
yards  distant  from  our  line  of  march,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
game,  and  who  regarded  every  track  with  the  kuowing  eye  of  an 
Indian,  reported  that  he  had  come  upon  a  very  suspicious  trail. 
There  were  the  tracks  of  men  who  wore  Pawnee  moccasons.     He 
had  scented  the  smoke  of  mingled  sumach  and  tobacco,  such  as  tho 
Indians  use.     He  had  observed  tracks  of  horses,  mingled  with 
those  of  a  dog ;  and  a  mark  in  the  dust  where  a  cord  had  been 
trailed  along ;  probably  the  long  bridle,  one  end  of  which  tbe 
Indian  horsemen  suffer  to  trail  on  the  ground.     It  was  evident, 
they  were  not  the  tracks  of  wild  horses.     My  anxiety  began  to 
revive  about  the  safety  of  ouf  veteran  hunter  Ryan,  for  I  had 
taken  a  great  £uicy  to  this  real  old  Leatherstocking  ;  every  one 
expressed  a  confidence,  however,  that  wherever  Ryan  was,  he  witf 
safe,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself 

We  had  accomplished   the  greater  part  of  a   weary  ds/^ 

march,  and  were  passing  through  a  glade  of  the  oak  openiogS) 

when  we  came  in  sight  of  six  wild  horses,  among  which  I  espS" 

ially  noticed  two  very  handsome  ones,  a  gray  and  a  roan.    Tlis) 

uioed  about,  with  heads  erect,  and  long  flaunting  tails,  offwnf 
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a  proud  contrast  to  our  poor,  spiritless,  travel-tired  steodM. 
Having  reconnoitred  us  for  a  moment,  they  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
passed  through  a  woody  dingle,  and  in  a  little  while  emerged 
once  more  to  view,  trotting  up  a  slope  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  sight  of  these  horses  was  again  a  sore  trial  to  the  vapor 
ing  Tonish,  who  had  his  lariat  and  forked  stick  ready,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  launching  forth  in  pursuit,  on  his  jaded  horse,  when 
he  was  again  ordered  back  to  the  pack-horses. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  fourteen  miles  in  a  southwest  dire<^ 
tion,  we  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Cross  Timbers ;  and  on  the  edge  of  those 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  away  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  turning  loose  the  horses  to  graze,  their  bells  were 
stuffed  with  grass  to  prevent  their  tinkling,  lest  it  might  be  heard 
by  some  wandering  horde  of  Pawnees. 

Our  hunters  now  went  out  in  different  directions,  but  without 
much  success,  as  but  one  deer  was  brought  into  the  camp.  A 
young  ranger  had  a  long  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures.  In 
skirting  the  thickets  of  a  deep  ravine  he  had  wounded  a  buck, 
which  he  plainly  heard  to  fall  among  the  bushes.  He  stopped  to 
6x  the  lock  of  his  rifle,  which  was  out  of  order,  and  to  reload  it : 
then  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  quest  of  his  game, 
he  heard  a  low  growling.  Putting  the  branches  aside,  and  steal- 
ing silently  forward,  he  looked  down  into  the  ravine  and  beheld 
a  huge  bear  dragging  the  carcass  of  the  deer  along  the  dry  chan- 
nel of  a  brook,  and  growling  and  snarling  at  four  or  five  officious 
wolves,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  in  to  take  supper  with  him. 

The  ranger  fired  at  the  bear,  but  missed  him.  Bruin  main- 
tiiined  his  ground  and  his  prize,  and  seemed  disposed  to  make  bat- 
tle.    The  wolves,  too,  who  were  evidently  sharp  set.  drew  off  to  but 

6* 
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a  tmaU  disUn^e.  As  night  wu  comiDg  on,  the  young  hunter  fifli 
dinnajed  at  the  wildness  and  darkness  of  the  place,  and  the 
atrange  company  he  had  fallen  in  with ;  so  \^e  quietly  withdrew, 
and  relumed  empty  handed  to  the  camp,  where,  having  told  his 
utory,  he  was  heartily  bantered  by  his  more  experienced  com- 
rades. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  old  Ryan  came  straggling  into 
the  camp,  followed  by  his  disciple,  and  as  usual  was  received  with 
hearty  gratalations.  He  had  lost  himself  yesterday,  when  hunt* 
ing,  and  camped  out  all  night,  bat  had  found  our  trail  in  the 
morning,  and  followed  it  up.  He  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
beaver  dam,  admiring  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  it  had  been 
eonstructcd.  ^  These  beavers,"  said  he,  '^  are  industrious  little 
fellows.  They  are  the  knowingest  varment  as  I  know ;  and  TU 
warrant  the  pond  was  stocked  with  them." 

^'  Aye/'  said  the  Captain,  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  the  small 
rivers  we  have  passed  are  full  of  beaver.  I  would  like  to  come 
and  trap  on  these  waters  all  winter." 

^  But  would  you  not  run  the  chance  of  being  attacked  by  In- 
dians ?"  asked  one  of  the  company. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that^  it  would  be  safe  enough  here,  in  the  winter 
time.  There  would  be  no  Indians  here  until  spring.  I  should 
(vant  no  more  than  two  companions.  Three  persons  arc  safer  than 
21  large  number  for  trapping  beaver.  They  can  keep  quiet,  and 
need  seldom  fire  a  gun.  A  bear  would  serve  them  for  food,  for 
two  months,  taking  care  to  turn  every  part  of  it  to  advantage" 
A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  our  future  progress.  We 
had  thus  far  pursued  a  western  course  ;  and,  having  traversed  the 
Cross  Timber,  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Western  Prairie. 
We  were  still,  however,  in  a  very  rough  country,  where  food 
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iru  soarco.  The  season  was  so  £u*  adyanced  that  the  grass  was 
withered,  and  the  prairies  yielded  no  pasturage.  The  pea-vines 
of  the  bottoms,  also,  which  had  sustained  our  hoises  for  some 
part  of  the  journey,  were  nearly  gone,  and  for  several  days  past 
the  poor  animals  had  fallen  off  wofuUy  both  in  flesh  and  spirit 
The  Indian  fires  on  the  prairies  were  approaching  us  from  north 
and  south,  and»west ;  they  might  spread  also  from  the  east,  and 
leave  a  scorched  desert  between  us  and  the  frontier,  in  which  oar 
horses  might  be  famished. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  advance  no  further  to  the 
westward,  but  to  shape  our  course  more  to  the  east,  so  as  to  strike 
the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  wo 
hoped  to  find  abundance  of  young  cane ;  which,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  affords  the  most  nutritious  pasturage  for  the  horses ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  attracts  immense  quantities  of  game. 
Here  then  we  fixed  the  limits  of  our  tour  to  the  Far  West,  being 
within  little  more  than  a  day's  march  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
soARcrrr  of  bread. — ^rencontre  wfth   boffaloes. — wild  titr- 

KEYS. — FALL  OF  A  BUFFALO  BULL. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear,  but  the  lamp  had  nothing 
of  its  usual  gayety.  The  concert  of  the  farmyard  was  at  an 
end ;  not  a  cock  crew,  nor  dog  barked ;  nor  was  there  either 
ringing  or  laughing ;  every  one  pursued  his  avocations  quietly 
ard  gravely.     The  novelty  of  the  expedition  was  wearing  off. 
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Some  of  the  yoang  men  were  getting  as  way  •worn  as  tLeir  hor> 
ses ;  and  most  of  them,  unaccnstoroed  to  the  hunter's  life,  began 
to  repine  at  its  privations.  What  thej  most  felt  was  the  want 
of  bread,  their  rations  of  flonr  having  been  exhausted  for  seveid 
days.  The  old  hunters,  who  had  often  experienced  this  want, 
made  light  of  it;  and  Beatte,  accustomed  when  among  the  Indians 
to  live  for  months  without  it,  considered  it  a  mer^  article  of  lux* 
ury.  "  Bread,"  he  would  say  scornfully,  "  is  only  fit  for  a 
child.'' 

About  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock,  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  Far  West,  and  set  off  in  a  southeast  course,  along  a 
gentle  valley.    After  riding  a  few  miles,  Beatte,  who  kept  parallel 
with  us,  along  the  ridge  of  a  naked  hill  to  our  right,  called  out 
and  made  signals,  as  if  something  were  coming  round  the  hill  to 
intercept  us.     Some  who  were  near  me  cried  out  that  it  was  a 
party  of  Pawnees.     A  skirt  of  thickets  hid  the  approach  of  the 
supposed  enemy  from  our  view.     We  heard  a  trampling  among 
the  brushwood.     My  horse  looked  toward  the  place,  snorted  awd 
pricked  up  his  ears,  when  presently  a  conple  of  large  huge  buffalo 
bulls,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Beatte,  came  crashing  throngh 
the  brake,  and  making  directly  towards  us.     At  sight  of  us  they 
wheeled  round,  and  scuttled  along  a  nanow  defile  of  the  hilL 
In  an  instant  half  a  score  of  rifles  cracked  off ;  there  was  a  uni- 
versal whoop  and  halloo,  and  away  wont  half  the  troop,  belter 
skelter  in  pursuit,  and  myself  among  the  number.     The  most  oi 
us  soon  pulled  up,  and  gave  over  a  chase  which  led  through  birch 
and  brier,  and  break -neck  ravines.     Some  few  of  the  rangers  pw- 
Bistcd  for  a  time  ;  but  eventually  joined  the  line,  slowly  lagging 
one  after  another.     One  of  them  returned  on  foot ;  he  had  been 
thrown  while  in  fail  chase  ;  his  rifle  had  been  broken  in  the  fUlf 
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iiid  his  horse,  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  rider,  had  kept  on  after 
the  bufialo.  It  was  a  melancholy  predicament  to  be  reduced  to . 
Mrithout  horse  or  weapon  in  the  midst  of  the  Pawnee  hunting 
grounds. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  recently,  by 
a  further  exchange,  to  get  possession  of  the  best  horse  in  the 
troop  ;  a  full-blooded  sorrel  of  excellent  bottom,  beautiful  form, 
and  most  generous  qualities. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  almost  seems  as  if  a  man  changes  his 
nature  with  his  horse.  I  felt  quite  like  another  being,  now  that 
I  had  an  animal  under  me,  spirited  yet  gentle,  docile  to  a  ro< 
markable  degree,  and  easy,  elastic,  and  rapid  in  all  his  moyement& 
[n  a  few  days  he  became  almost  as  much  attached  to  me  as  a  dog ; 
would  follow  me  when  I  dismounted,  would  come  to  me  in  the 
morning  to  be  noticed  and  caressed  ;  and  would  put  his  muszle 
between  me  and  my  book,  as  I  sat  reading  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
The  feeling  I  had  for  this  my  dumb  companion  of  the  prairies, 
gave  me  some  faint  idea  of  that  attachment  the  Arab  is  said  to 
entertain  for  the  horse  that  has  borne  him  about  the  deserts. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  a  fine  meadow 
with  a  broad  clear  stream  winding  through  it,  on  the  banks  o  .^ 
which  there  was  excellent  pasturage.  Here  we  at  once  came  to 
a  halt,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Osage 
encampment  Scarcely  had  we  dismounted,  when  a  universal 
firing  of  rifies  took  place  upon  a  large  flock  of  turkeys,  scattered 
about  the  grove,  which  proved  to  be  a  favorite  roosting-place  for 
these  simple  birds.  They  flew  to  the  trees,  and  sat  perched  upon 
their  branches,  stretching  out  their  long  necks,  and  gazing  in 
stopid  astonishment,  until  eighteen  of  them  were  shot  down. 

In  the  height  of  the  carnage,  word  was  brought  that  tliore 
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were  four  ImflUoes  in  a  neighboring  meadow.  The  tnrkeja  were 
now  abandoned  for  nobler  game.  The  tired  horses  were  again 
mounted,  and  urged  to  the  chase.  In  a  little  while  we  came  in 
ight  of  the  buffaloes,  looking  like  brown  hillocks  among  the  long 
green  herbage.  Beatte  endeavored  to  get  ahead  of  them  and  turn 
them  towards  us,  that  the  inexperienced  hunters  might  have  a 
ohance.  They  ran  round  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  that  hid  us 
from  the  sight  Some  of  us  endeavored  to  out  across  the  hillf 
but  became  entrapped  in  a  thick  wood,  matted  with  grape-vines. 
My  horse,  who,  under  his  former  rider  had  hunted  the  buffalo, 
seemed  as  much  excited  as  myself,  and  endeavored  to  force  his 
way  through  the  bushes.  At  length  we  extricated  ourselves,  and 
galloping  over  the  hill,  I  found  our  little  Frenchman  Tonish 
curvetting  on  horseback  round  a  great  buffalo  which  he  had 
wounded  too  severely  to  fly,  and  which  he  was  keeping  employed 
until  we  should  come  up.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  the  comic,  in  beholding  this  tremendous  animal  and  his  fan- 
tastic assailant.  The  buffalo  stood  with  his  shagged  front  always 
presented  to  his  foe ;  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  parched,  bit 
eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  his  tail  erect  with  rage ;  every  now 
and  then  he  would  make  a  faint  rush  upon  his  foo,  who  easily 
evaded  hib  attack,  capering  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  antics  beforo 
hiuL 

We  now  made  repeated  shots  at  the  bufiido,  but  they  glanced 
into  his  mountain  of  flesh  without  proving  mortal  He  made  s 
slow  and  grand  retreat  into  the  shallow  river,  turning  upon  his 
assailants  whenever  they  pressed  upon  him ;  and  when  in  the 
water,  took  his  stand  there  as  if  prepared  to  sustain  a  si^a  A 
rifle  ball,  however,  more  fatally  lodged,  sent  a  tremor  through  hit 
^hune.    He  turned  and  attempted  to  wade  across  the  strean.  to 
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after  loitering  a  few  paces,  slowly  fell  upon  his  side  and  expired. 
It  was  the  fall  of  a  hero,  and  we  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
hatchery  that  had  effected  it ;  but,  after  the  l&rst  shot  or  two,  we 
had  reconciled  it  to  oar  feelings,  by  the  old  plea  of  patting  the 
poor  animal  oat  of  his  misery. 

Two  other  baffidoes  were  killed  this  evening,  but  they  were 
all  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  meagre  and  hard,  at  this  season  o» 
the  year.  A  fat  buck  yielded  us  more  savory  meat  for  our  even 
log's  repast 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RINGING   THE   WILD   HORSE. 

We  left  the  buffalo  camp  about  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a  toilsome 
and  harassing  march  of  two  hours,  over  ridges  of  hills,  covered 
with  a  ragged  meagre  forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken  by  deep 
gullies.  Among  the  oaks  I  observed  many  of  the  most  diminu- 
tive size ;  some  not  above  a  foot  high,  yet  bearing  abundance  of 
small  acorns.  The  whole  of  the  Cross  Timber,  in  fact,  abounds 
with  mast  There  is  a  pine-oak  which  produces  an  acorn  pleas* 
ant  to  the  taste,  and  ripening  early  in  the  season. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  where  this  line 
of  rugged  hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  through  which  flowed 
the  north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A  beautiful  meadow  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bor- 
dered on  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were  fringed 
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vitli  eoitou-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  whieh  leftcBhed  ano 
delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  bj  the  eontemplation  d 
moootODoufl  wastes  of  brown  forest 

The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  elomps  ol 
trees,  so  happily  dispersed,  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  oat  by  the 
hand  of  art  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and  delightful 
valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses,  qaietly  graxing  on  a 
green  lawn,  about  a  mile  distant  to  our  right,  while  to  our  left, 
at  nearly  the  same  distance,  were  several  bufialoes ;  some  feeding, 
others  reposing  and  ruminatiug  among  the  high  rich  herbage, 
under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  cotton-wood  trees.  The  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  a  broad  beautiful  tract  of  pasture  land,  on  the 
highly  ornamenUid  estate  of  some  gentleman  farn.er,  with  his 
cattle  grazing  about  the  lavms  and  meadows. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  detiTmined  to 
profit  by  the  present  favorable  opportunity,  and  try  our  hand  at 
the  grand  hunting  manoeuvre,  which  is  called  ringing  the  wild 
horse.  This  requires  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  well  mounted. 
They  extend  themselves  in  each  direction,  singly,  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  and  gradually  form  a  ring  of  two  or  three  miles  iii 
circumference,  so  as  to  surround  the  game.  This  has  to  be  done 
with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild  horse  is  the  most  readily  alarmed 
inhabitant  of  the  prairie,  and  can  scent  a  hunter  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, if  to  windward. 

The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  towards  the  horsei 
who  start  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  they  approach 
the  bounds  of  the  ring,  however,  a  huntsman  presents  himself 
and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this  way.  they  are  checked 
and  driven  back  at  every  point ;  and  kept  galloping  round  and 
3und  this  magic  circle,  until,  being  completely  tired  down,  it  *n 
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easy  for  the  hunters  to  ride  ap  beside  them,  and  throw  the  lariat 
ever  their  heads.  The  prime  horses  of  most  speed,  courage,  and 
bottom,  however,  are  apt  to  break  through  and  escape,  so  that,  io 
general,  it  is  the  second-rate  horses  that  are  taken. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hunt  of  the  kind.  The 
pack-horses  were  taken  into  the  woods  and  firmly  tied  to  tree% 
fcst,  in  a  rush  of  the  wild  horses,  they  should  break  away  with 
them.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent  under  the  command  of 
a  lieutenant,  to  ^teal  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  within  the  strip 
of  wood  that  skirted  the  hills.  They  were  to  station  them- 
selves about  fifty  yards  apart,  within  the  edge  of  the  voods,  and 
not  advance  or  dhow  themselves  until  the  horses  dashed  in  that 
direction.  Twenty-five  men  were  sent  across  the  valley,  to  steal 
in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank. that  bordered  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  station  themselves  among  the  trees.  A  third  party, 
of  about  the  same  number,  was  to  form  a  line,  stretching  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  wings. 
Beatte  and  our  other  half-breed  Antoine,  together  with  the  ever- 
officious  Tonish,  were  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  woods,  so  as 
to  get  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  rear  of  the  horses, 
and  to  drive  them  forward  into  the  kind  of  sack  that  we  had 
formed,  while  the  two  wings  should  join  behind  them  and  make 
a  complete  circle. 

The  flanking  parties  were  quietly  extending  themselves,  out 
of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  residue  were  stretch- 
ing themselves,  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  across  it,  when  the  wild 
horses  gave  signs  that  they  scented  an  enemy ;  snuffing  the  air, 
aborting,  and  looking  about  At  length  they  pranced  off  slowly 
Unrard  the  river,  and  disappeared  behind  a  green  bank.  Here, 
had  ftlie  regolations  of  the  chase  been  observed,  they  would  hxwt 
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bMB  ^I*M^ J  eb«eked  mad  tamed  l»ek  bj  t^  adtaaee  of  a  hontei 
from  MDOOg  tbe  ir^es ;  unlnrkHj,  hoverer.  we  had  our  wildfirt 
Jack-o'-Uotem  little  Frenchiiiaii  to  deil  witk   Timtpad  of  keeping 
<|aietlj  ap  tlie  right  tide  of  the  fallej,  to  get  above  the  horses,  the 
M'/meof  he  *mw  them  move  toward  the  river,  he  broke  out  of  the 
dtTer*.  of  woods,  aod  dashed  foriouslj  across  the  piain  in  pursuit 
of  them,  beinir  mounted  on  one  of  the  led  horses  belonging  to  th 
O/unt   This  put  an  end  to  all  systcoL   The  half-breeds  and  half 
fic^ire  of  rangers  joined  in  the  chase.    Awaj  thej  all  went  over  the 
green  bank ;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  wild  horses  reappeared,  and 
eamo  thundering  down  the  vallej,  with  Frenchman,  half-breeds, 
and  rangers  galloping  and  yelling  like  devils  behind  them.     It 
was  in  vain  that  the  line  drawn  across  the  valley  attempted  to 
check  and  turn  back  the  fugitives.     They  were  too  hotly  pressed 
by  their  pursuers ;  in  their  panic  they  dashed  through  the  line, 
and  clattered  down  the  plain.     The  whole  troop  joined  in  the 
headlong  chase,  some  of  the  rangers  without  hats  or  caps,  their 
hair  flying  about  their  ears,  others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round 
thoir  heads.     The  buffaloes,  who  had  been  calmly  ruminating 
among  the  herbage,  heaved  up  their  huge  forms,  gazed  for  t 
moment  with  astonishment  at  the  tempest  that  came  scouring 
down  the  meadow,  then  turned  and  took  to  heavy-rolling  flight 
They  wore  soon  overtaken :  the  promiscuous  throng  were  pressed 
together  by  the  contracting  sides  of  the  valley,  and  away  thflj 
went,  poll-moll,  hurry-scurry,  wild  buffalo,  wild  horse,  wild  huntf' 
man,  with  clang  and  clatter,  and  whoop  and  halloo,  that  made 
file  forosts  ring. 

At  length  the  buffaloes  turned  into  a  green  brake  on  tk 
rivar  bank,  while  the  horses  dashed  up  a  narrow  defile  of  tk 
billa,  with  their  pursuers  oloso  at  their  heels.     Beatte 
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several  of  them,  having  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  fine  Pawnee  horsei 
that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle  marks  upon  his  back.  He 
pressed  him  gallantly,  but  lost  him  in  the  woods.  Among  the 
wild  horses  was  a  fine  black  mare,  far  gone  with  foal.  In  scram- 
bling up  the  defile,  she  tripped  and*  fell.  A  >oung  ranger  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  seized  her  by  the  mane  and  muzzle.  Another 
ranger  dismounted,  and  came  to  his  assistance.  The  mare  strug 
gled  fiercely,  kicking  and  biting,  and  striking  with  her  fore  feet 
but  a  noose  was  slipped  over  her  head,  and  her  struggles  were  in 
vain.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  gave  over  rearing 
and  plunging,  and  lashing  out  with  her  feet  on  every  side.  The 
two  rangers  then  led  her  along  the  valley  by  two  long  lariats, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  on  each  side 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  hoofs,  and  whenever  she  struck  oat 
in  one  direction,  she  was  jerked  in  the  other.  In  this  way  her 
spirit  was  gradually  subdued. 

As  to  little  Scaramouch  Tonish,  who  had  marred  the  whole 
scene  by  his  precipitancy,  he  had  been  more  successful  than  ho 
deserved,  having  managed  to  catch  a  beautiful  cream-colored  colt, 
about  seven  months  old,  which  had  not  strength  to  keep  up  with 
its  companions.  The  mercurial  little  Frenchman  was  beside  him- 
self with  exultation.  It  was  amusing  to  sec  him  with  his  prize 
The  colt  would  rear  and  kick,  and  struggle  to  get  free,  when 
Tonish  would  take  him  about  the  neck,  wrestle  with  him,  jump 
DD  his  back,  and  cut  as  many  antics  as  a  monkey  with  a  kitten. 
Nothing  surprised  me  more,  however,  than  to  witness  how  soon 
these  poor  animals,  thus  taken  from  the  unbounded  freedom  of 
the  prairie,  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  man.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  the  mare  and  colt  went  with  the  led  horses 
and  beoaiue  quite  docile. 
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GHAPT£fl  XXVL 

ORDUIG   OF  THE  NORTH   FORK. — DREARY    8CE?iERY   OF   Til£   CS08k 

TIMBER. BCAMPfiR     OF     HORSES     IN    THE     NIGHT.-— 08AGB    WAf 

PARTY. EFFECl'S     OF    A     PEACE     HARANGUE. BUFFALO. WILD 

nOBSX.     * 

Rbsumino  oar  march,  we  forded  the  North  Fork  &  rapid  stream 
and  of  a  purity  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  prairies. 
It  evidently  had  its  sources  in  high  land,  well  supplied  with 
springs.     After  crossing  the   river,  we  again  ascended  among 
aills,  from  one  of  which  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  this  belt 
gf  cross  timber,  and  a  cheerless  prospect  it  was ;  hiil  beyond  hill, 
forest  beyond  forest,  all  of  one  sad  russet  hue — excepting  that 
here  and  there  a  line  of  green  cotton-wood  trees,  sycamores,  and 
willows,  marked  the  course  of  some  streamlet  through  a  valley. . 
A  procession  of  buffaloes,  moving  slowly  up  tnc  profile  of  one  d 
those  distant  hills,  formed  a  characteristic  object  in  the  savage 
scene.     To  the  left,  the  eye  stretched  beyond  this  rugged  wilder 
1088  of  hills,  and  ravines,  and  ragged  forests,  to  a  prairie  about 
t:n  miles  off,  extending  in  a  clear  blue  line  along  the  horizon,    li 
was  like  looking  from  among  rocks  and  breakers  upon  a  distaat 
tract  of  tranquil  ocean.     Unluckily,  our  route  did  not  lie  in  thi 
direction ;  we   still  had  to  traverse  many  a  weary  mile  of  the 
''cross  timber." 

We  encamped  towards  evening  in  a  valley,  beside  a  scantj 
pool,  under  a  scattered  grove  of  elms,  riie  upper  branches  o^ 
which  were  fringed  with  tufts  of  the  mystic  mistletoe.  In  tbe 
ooursd  of  the  night,  the  wild  colt  whinnied  repeatedly ;  and  aboit 
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two  hours  bofore  day,  there  was  a  sudden  staripedo^  or  rush  of 
horses,  along  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  neigh- 
ing, and  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  startled  most  of  the  rangers  from 
their  sleep,  who  listened  in  silence,  until*  the  sound  died  away  liko 
the  rushing  of  a  blast.  As  usual,  the  noise  was  at  first  attributed 
to  some  party  of  marauding  Indians  *  but  as  the  day  dawned,  u 
eouple  of  wild  horses  were  seen  in  a  neighboring  meadow,  which 
iooured  off  on  being  approached.  It  was  now  supposed  that  a 
gang  of  them  had  dashed  through  our  camp  in  the  night.  A 
general  mustering  of  our  horses  took  place,  many  were  found 
scattered  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  several  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  prints  of  their  hoofs,  however,  appeared  deeply 
dinted  in  the  soil,  leading  off  at  full  speed  into  the  waste,  and 
their  owners,  putting  themselves  on  the  trail,  set  off  in  weary 
search  of  them. 

We  had  a  ruddy  daybreak,  but  tne  morning  gaUiercd  up  gray 
SJid  lowering,  with  indications  of  an  autumnal  storm.  We  re- 
sumed our  march  silently  and  seriously,  through  a  rough  and 
eheerless  country,  from  the  highest  points  of  which  we  could 
descry  large  prairies,  stretching  indefinitely  westward.  After 
travelling  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  we  wero  traversing  a  withered 
prairie,  resembling  a  great  brown  heath,  we  beheld  seven  Osage 
warriors  approaching  at  a  distance.  The  sight  of  any  human 
being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was  interesting ;  it  was  like  speak- 
ing a  ship  at  sea.  One  of  the  Indians  took  the  lead  of  his  com- 
panions, and  advanced  towards  us  with  head  erect,  chest  thrown 
forward,  and  a  free  and  noble  mien.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow, 
dressed  in  scarlet  frock  and  fringed  leggins  of  deer  skin.  His 
nead  was  decorated  with  a  white  tuft,  and  he  stepped  forward  with 
something  of  a  martial  air,  swaying  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand 
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We  held  some  oonyersation  with  him  through  our  interpreter. 
Beatte,  and  found  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  with  the 
main  part  of  their  tribe  hunting  the  bu&lo,  and  had  met  with 
great  success  ;  and  he  informed  us,  that  in  the  course  of  another 
day's  march,  we  would  reach  the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canadian,  and  find  plenty  of  game.  He  added,  that  as 
their  hunt  was  over,  and  the  hunters  on  their  return  homeward, 
be  and  his  comrades  had  set  out  on  a  war  party,  to  waylay  aud 
hover  about  some  Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes  of  carrying  off  scalps 
or  horses. 

By  this  time  his  companions,  who  at  first  stood  aloof^  joined 
him.  Three  of  them  had  indifferent  fowling-pieces ;  the  rest 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
finely  shaped  heads  and  busts  of  these  savages,  and  their  gracefd 
attitudes  and  expressive  gestures,  as  they  stood  conversing  with 
our  interpreter,  and  surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of  rangers.  We 
endeavored  to  get  one  of  them  to  join  us,  as  we  vrere  desiroofl 
of  seeing  him  hunt  the  buffalo  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  He 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  ocm* 
panions. 

The  worthy  Commissioner  now  remembered  his  mission  si 
pacificator,  and  made  a  speech,  exhorting  them  to  abetain  firoa 
all  offensive  acts  against  the  Pawnees ;  informing  them  of  the 
plan  of  their  father  at  Washington,  to  put  an  end  to  all  wir 
among  his  red  children ;  and  assuring  them  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  frontier  to  establish  a  universal  peace.  He  told  them,  there 
fore,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  certainty  that  tk 
Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them,  but  would  soon  rtgui 
them  as  brothers. 

The   Indians  listened  to  the  speech  with  their  oaffeoBtf J 
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nUnoe  and  decorum ;  after  which,  exchanging  a  few  words  among 
khemselyes,  thej  bade  us  farewell,  and  pursued  their  way  across 
the  prairie. 

Fancying  that  I  saw  a  lurking  smile  in  the  countenance  of 
our  interpreter,  Beatte,  I  privately  inquired  what  the  Indians 
bad  said  to  each  other  after  hearing  the  speech.  The  leader,  ho 
said,  had  observed  to  his  companions,  that,  as  their  great  father 
intended  so  soon  to  put  an  end  to  all  warfare,  it  behooved  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  little  time  that  was  left  them.  So 
they  had  departed,  with  redoubled  zeal,  to  pursue  their  project  of 
horse  stealing  1 

We  had  not  long  parted  from  the  Indians'  before  we  discov* 
ered  three  buffaloes  among  the  thickets  of  a  marshy  valley  to  our 
left.  I  set  off  with  the  Captain  and  several  rangers,  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Stealing  through  a  straggling  grove,  the  Captain,  who 
took  the  lead,  got  within  rifle  shot,  and  wounded  one  of  them  in 
the  flank.  They  all  three  made  off  in  headlong  panic,  through 
thickets  and  brushwood,  and  swamp  and  mire,  bearing  down 
every  obstacle  by  their  immense  weight.  The  Captain  and 
rangers  soon  gave  up  a  chase  which  threatened  to  knock  up  their 
horses ;  I  had  got  upon  the  traces  of  the  wounded  bull,  howevei; 
and  was  in  hopes  of  getting  near  enough  to  use  my  pistols,  the 
only  weapons  with  which  I  was  provided ;  but  before  I  could 
effect  it,  he  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  covered  with  post- 
oak  and  brambles,  and  plunged  forward,  dashing  and  crashing 
along,  with  neck  or  nothing  fury,  where  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  followed  hiuL 

The  chase  had  led  me  so  far  on  one  side,  that  it  was  some 
Ume  before  I  regained  the  trail  of  our  troop.  As  I  was  slowly 
afocnding  a  hill,  a  fine  black  mare  came  prancing  round  the  snm- 
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mit,  and  was  close  to  me  before  she  was  aware.  At  sight  at  me 
she  started  back,  then  turning,  swept  at  full  speed  down  into  the 
▼alley,  and  up  the  opposite  hill,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and 
action  free  as  air.  I  gazed  after  her  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight, 
and  breathed  a  wish  that  so  glorious  an  animal  might  never  come 
ander  the  degrading  thraldom  of  whip  and  curb,  but  remain  a 
^*c  rover  of  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

FOUL     WEATHER       ENCAMrMENT.— ANECDi»TES    OP      BEAR     HUNTUtO. 

INDUN   NOTIONS     ABOUT   OMENS. SCRUPLES     RESPECTING  THl 

DEAD. 

On  overtaking  the  troop,  I  found  it  encamping  in  a  rich  bottom 
of  woodland,  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  running  between  deep 
crumbling  banks.  A  sharp  cracking  off  of  rifles  was  kept  up  for 
some  time  in  various  directions,  upon  a  numerous  flock  of  turkeja, 
scampering  among  the  thickets,  or  perched  upon  the  trees.  W« 
had  not  been  long  at  a  halt,  when  a  drizzling  rain  ushered  in  the 
autumnal  storm  that  had  been  brewing.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately  made  to  weather  it ;  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  onr 
saddles,  saddlebags,  packages  of  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  everj 
thing  cbe  that  could  be  damaged  by  the  rain,  were  gathered 
under  its  shelter.  Our  men,  Beatte,  Tonish,  and  Antoine,  drofs 
stakes  with  forked  ends  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  across  them 
for  rafters,  and  thus  made  a  shed  or  pent-house,  oovered  with 
bark  and  skins,  sloping  towards  the  wind,  and  open  towmrdi  tin 
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fiio.  The  rangers  formed  similar  shelters  of  bark  and  skins,  or 
of  blankets  stretched  on  poles,  supported  bj  forked  stakes,  with 
great  fires  in  front. 

These  precautions  were  well  timed.  The  rain  set  in  sullenly 
and  steadily,  and  kept  on,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  two  days 
The  brook  which  flowed  peaceably  on  our  arrival,  swelled  into  a 
turbid  and  boiling  torrent,  and  the  forest  became  little  better 
than  a  mere  swamp.  The  men  gathered  under  their  shelters  ot 
akins  and  blankets,  or  sat  cowering  round  their  fires ;  while 
columns  of  smoke  curling  up  among  the  trees,  and  difi using 
themseWes  in  the  air,  spread  a  blue  haze  through  the  woodland. 
Our  poor,  way-worn  horses,  reduced  by  weary  travel  and  scanty 
pasturage,  lost  all  remaining  spirit,  and  stood,  with  drooping 
heads,  flagging  ears,  and  half  closed  eyes,  dozing  and  steaming  in 
the  rain :  while  the  yellow  autumnal  leaves,  at  every  shaking  of 
the  breeze,  came  wavering  down  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  however,  our  hunters  were 

not  idle,  but  during  the  intervals  pf  the  rain,  sallied  forth  on 

horseback  to  prowl  through  the  woodland.     Every  now  and  then 

the  sharp  report  of  a  distant  rifle  boded  the  death  of  a  deer. 

Venison  in  abundance  was  brought  in.     Some  busied  themselves 

under  the  sheds,  flaying  and  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  or  round 

the  fires  with  spits  and  camp  kettles,  and  a  rude  kind  of  feasting, 

or  rather  gormandizing,  prevailed  throughout  the  camp.     The 

axe  was  continually  at  work,  and  wearied  the  forest  with  its  echoes. 

Crash !  some  mighty  tree  would  come  down ;  in  a  few  minutes 

its  limbs  would  be  blazing  and  crackling  on  the  huge  camp  fireSj 

with  some  luckless  deer  roasting  before  it,  that  had  once  sported 

beneath  its  shade. 

The  change  of  weather  had  taken  sharp  hold  of  our  little 

7 
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FrmiohmAii.  His  meagre  frame,  composed  of  bones  and  whij^ 
oord,  was  racked  with  rheumatic  pains  and  twinges.  He  had  the 
toothache — ^the  earache — his  face  was  tied  np-^e  Had  shooting 
pains  in  every  limb :  jet  all  seemed  but  to  increase  his  restless 
activity,  and  he  was  in  an  incessant  fidget  about  the  fire,  roasting 
and  stewing,  and  groaning,  and  scolding,  and  swearing. 

Our  man  Beatte  returned  grim  and  mortified,  from  hunting 
He  had  come  upon  a  bear  of  formidable  dimensions,  and  wounded 
him  with  a  rifle  shot  The  bear  took  to  the  brook,  which  was 
swollen  and  rapid.  Beatte  dashed  in  after  him  and  assailed  him 
in  the  rear  with  his  hunting  knife.  At  every  blow  the  bear 
turned  furiously  upon  him,  with  a  terrific  display  of  white  teeth. 
Beatte,  having  a  foothold  in  the  brook,  was  enabled  to  push  him 
off  with  his  rifle,  and,  when  he  turned  to  swim,  would  flounder 
after,  and  attempt  to  hamstring  him.  The  bear,  however,  sue* 
ceeded  in  scrambling  off  among  the  thickets,  and  Beatte  had  to 
give  up  the  chase. 

This  adventure,  if  it  produced  no  game,  brought  up  at  lesst 
several  anecdotes,  round  the  evening  fire,  relative  to  bear  hunt- 
ing, in  which  the  grizzly  bear  figured  conspicuously.  This  powe^ 
ful  and  ferocious  animal,  is  a  favorite  theme  of  hunter's  storj, 
both  among  red  and  white  men  ;  and  his  enormous  claws  are  worn 
lound  the  neck  of  an  Indian  brave,  as  a  trophy  more  honoraUe 
than  a  human  scalp.  He  is  now  scarcely  seen  below  the  upptf 
prairies,  and  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Other  bears  are 
formidable  when  wounded  and  provoked,  but  seldom  make  battle 
when  allowed  to  escape.  The  grizzly  bear,  alone,  of  all  the  tai* 
nals  of  our  western  wilds,  is  prone  to  unprovoked  hoakilitj. 
His  prodigious  size  and  strength,  make  him  a  formidmbk  Ofpo- 
ncnt ;  and  hia  great  tenacity  of  life  often  baffles  the  ASH  of  tk 
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hunter,  notwithstanding  repeated  shots  of  the  rifle  and  wonnds 
cf  tbe  hunting  knife. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  picture 
flf  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts,  to  which  our  frontier  rovers  are 
inured.  A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of 
fliose  deep  funnel-shaped  pits,  formed  on  the  prairies  bj  the  set- 
tling of  the  waters  after  heavy  rains,  and  known  bj  the  name  of 
Bink-holes.  To  his  great  horror,  he  came  in  contact,  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  huge  grizzly  bear.  The  monster  grappled  him ;  a 
deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  poor  hunter  was  severely  torn 
and  bitten,  and  had  a  leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in 
killing  his  rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move,  and  subsisting  on  the 
raw  flesh  of  the  bear,  during  which  time  ho  kept  his  wounds  open, 
that  they  might  heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  so  out  upon  the 
open  prairie.  With  great  difficulty  he  crawled  to  a  ravine, 
formed  by  a  stream,  then  nearly  dry.  Here  he  took  a  delicious 
draught  of  water,  which  infused  new  life  into  him ;  then  drag- 
ging himself  along  from  pool  to  pool,  ho  supported  himself  by 
■mall  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  down  and  kill  a  deer  in  the 
neighboring  prairie.  He  immediately  crawled  forth  from  the 
nmne,  drove  off  the  wolf,  and,  lying  down  beside  the  carcass  of 
iho  deer,  remained  there  until  he  made  several  hearty  meals,  by 
which  his  strength  was  much  recruited. 

•  Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of  the  brook, 
until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream.  Down  this  ho  floated, 
until  he  oame  to  where  it  emptied  into  the  MissisaippL  Just  at 
die  month  of  the  stream,  he  found  a  forked  tree,  which  ho 
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laonohed  with  some  diffioolty,  and,  getting  astride  of  it,  oommii 
ted  himself  to  the  current  of  the  mighty  river.  In  this  way  he 
floated  along,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  fort  at  Council  BIuABl 
Fortunately  he  arrived  there  in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  might 
have  floated  unnoticed,  past  this  solitary  post,  and  perished  in 
the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from  the  fort,  a  canoe 
was  sent  to  his  relief^  and  he  was  brought  to  shore  more  dead 
than  alive,  where  he  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  re- 
mained maimed  for  life. 

Our  man  Beatte  had  come  out  of  his  contest  with  the  bear, 
very  much  worsted  and  discomfited.      His  -drenching  in   the 
brook,  together  with  the  recent  change  of  weather,  had  brought 
on  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs,  to  which  he  is  subject.     Though 
ordinarily  a  fellow  of  undaunted  spirit,  and  above  all  hardship, 
yet  he  now  sat  down  by  the  fire,  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  for 
once  gave  way  to  repining.     Though  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  oi 
a  robust  frame,  and  apparently  iron  constitution,  yet,  by  his  own 
account  he  was  little  better  than  a  mere  wreck.     He  was,  in  fact, 
a  living  monument  of  the  hardships  of  wild  frontier  life.     Baring 
his  left  arm,  he  showed  it  warped  and  contracted  by  a  former  si- 
lack  of  rheumatism ;  a  malady  with  which  the  Indians  are  ofteo 
afflicted ;  for  tlieir  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elemcntF, 
does  not  produce  that  perfect  hardihood  and  insensibility  to  tlic 
changes  of  the  seasons  that  many  are  apt  to  imagine.     He  bore 
the  scars  of  various  maims  and  bruises ;  some  received  in  hunir 
ing,  some  in  Indian  warfare.     His  right  arm  had  been  broken  bj 
a  fiill  from  his  horse ;  at  another  time  his  steed  had  fallen  widi 
Mm,  and  orushed  his  left  leg. 

"  I  am  all  broke  to  pieces  and  good  for  nothing ;"  said  he,  ^1 
ire  now  what  happen  to  me  any  more."    "  However,"  addrf 
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ae,  aflcr  a  moment's  pause,  "  for  all  that,  it  would  take  a  pretty 
strong  man  to  put  me  down,  anyhow." 

I  drew  from  him  various  particulars  concerning  himself,  which 
served  to  raise  him  in  my  estimation.  His  residence  was  on  the 
Neosho,  in  an  Osage  hamlet  or  neighborhood,  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  a  worthy  missionary  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud* 
son,  by  the  name  of  Requa,  who  was  endeavoring  to  instruct  the 
savages  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  make  husbandmen  and 
herdsmen  of  theuL  I  had  visited  this  agricultural  mission  of 
Requa  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tour  alod^  the  frontier,  and 
had  considered  it  more  likely  to  produce  solid  advantages  to  the 
poor  Indians,  than  any  of  the  mere  praying  and  preaching  mis- 
sions along  the  border. 

In  this  neighborhood,  Pierre  Beatte  had  his  little  farm,  his 
Indian  wife,  and  his  half-breed  children ;  and  aided  Mr.  Requa 
in  his  endeavors  to  civilize  the  habits,  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Osage  tribe.  Beatte  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic, 
and  was  inflexible  in  his  religious  faith  ;  he  could  not  pray  with 
Mr.  Requa,  he  said,  but  he  could  work  with  him,  and  he  evinced 
a  seal  for  the  good  of  his  savage  relations  and  neighbors.  In« 
deed,  though  his  father  had  been  French,  and  he  himself  had 
been  brought  up  in  communion  with  the  whites,  he  evidently  was 
more  of  an  Indian  in  his  tastes,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards 
his  mother's  nation.  When  he  talked  to  me  of  the  wrongs  and 
insults  that  tiie  poor  Indians  <>uffcred  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  rough  settlers  on  the  frontiers ;  when  he  described  the  pre- 
carious and  degraded  state  of  the  Osage  tribe,  diminished  in 
numbers,  broken  in  spirit,  and  almost  living  on  sufferance  in  the 
land  where  they  once  figured  so  heroically,  I  could  see  his  veins 
gwelL  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indignation ;  but  he  would 
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check  the  feeling  with  a  strong  exertion  of  Indian  jelf-oommand. 
and,  in  a  manner,  drive  it  back  into  his  bosom. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  an  instance  wherein  he  had  joined 
his  kindred  Osages,  in  pursuing  and  avenging  thcmselyes  on  a 
{>artj  of  white  men  who  had  committed  a  flagrant  outrage  npoo 
them  ;  and  I  found,  in  the  encounter  that  took  place,  Beatte  had 
•hown  himself  the  complete  Indian. 

He  had  more  than  once  accompanied  his  Osage  relations  in 
their  wars  with  the  Pawnees,  and  related  a  skirmish  which  took 
place  on  the  borcTers  of  these  very  hunting  grounds,  in  ^diioh 
several  Pawnees  were  killed.  We  should  pass  near  the  place,  he 
said,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  and  the  unburied  bones  and  skuUi 
of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  scon  there.  The  surgeon  of  the  troop, 
who  was  present  at  our  conversation,  pricked -up  his  ears  at  this 
intelligence.  He  was  something  of  a  phrenologist,  and  offered 
Beatte  a  handsome  reward  if  he  would  procure  him  one  of  the 
skulls. 

Beatte  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  stern  sur- 
prise. 

'^  No  !"  said  he  at  length,  ^^  dat  too  bad  !  I  have  heart  strong 
enough — I  no  care  kill,,  but  let  the  dead  alone  T 

He  added,  that  once  in  travelling  with  a  party  of  white  men, 
he  had  slept  in  the  same  tent  with  a  doctor,  and  found  that  he 
had  a  Pawnee  skull  among  his  baggage :  he  at  once  renounced 
the  doctor's  tent,  and  his  fellowship.  '^  He  try  to  ooax  me,"  said 
Beatte,  ^but  I  say  no,  we  must  part — I  no  keep  such  com 
pany." 

In  the  temporary  depression  of  his  sprits,  Beatte  gaTe  way 
to  those  superstitious  forebodings  to  which  Indians  are  pronck 
Ho  had  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  check  upon  his  hand, 
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Into  tho  fire.  I  found  his  thoughts  were  wandering  back  to  his 
humble  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neosho ;  he  was  sure,  he  said, 
that  he  should  find  some  one  of  his  family  ill,  or  dead,  on  his 
return :  his  left  eye  had  twitched  and  twinkled  for  two  days  past ; 
an  omen  which  always  boded  some  misfortune  of  the  kind. 

Such  are  the  trivial  circumstances  which,  when  magnified  into 
omens,  will  shake  the  souls  of  these  men  of  iron.  The  least  sign 
of  mystic  and  sinister  portent,  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  hunter  or  a 
warrior  from  his  course,  or  to  fill  his  mind  with  apprehensions  of 
impending  evil  It  is  this  superstitious  propensity,  common  to 
the  solitary  and  savage  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  that  gives  such 
powerful  influence  to  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

The  Osagcs,  with  whom  Beatte  had  passed  much  of  his  life, 
retain  these  superstitious  fancies  and  rites  in  much  of  their  ori- 
ginal force.  They  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
its  aepilration  from  the  body,  and  that  it  carries  with  it  all  its 
mortal  tastes  and  habitudes.  At  an  Osage  village  in  the  neigh> 
borhood  of  Beatte,  one  of  the  chief  warriors  lost  an  only  child, 
a  beautiful  girl,  of  a  very  tender  age.  All  her  playthings  wero 
buried  with  her.  Her  favorite  little  horse,  also,  was  killed,  and 
laid  in  the  grave  beside  her,  that  she  might  have  it  to  ride  in  the 
land  of  6[,irits. 

I  will  here  add  a  little  story,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  my  tour  through  Beatte's  country,  and  which  illustrates  the 
aaperstitions  of  his  Osage  kindred.  A  large  party  of  Osages 
had  been  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  borders  of  a  fine  stream 
callod  the  Nickanansa.  Among  them  was  a  young  hunter,  one 
«f  the  bravest  and  most  graceful  of  the  tribe,  who  was  to  be 
married  to  an  Osage  girl,  who,  for  her  beauty,  was  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Prairies.    The  young  hunter  left  her  for  a  time 
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among  her  relatiycs  in  the  encampment,  and  went  to  St  Loois,  to 
dispose  of  the  products  of  his  hunting,  and  purchase  ornaments 
for  his  hride.     After  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  he  returned  td 
the  banks  of  the  Nickanansa,  but  the  camp  was  no  longer  there; 
the  bare  frames  of  the  lodges  and  the  brands  of  extinguished  fires 
alone  marked  the  place.     At  a  distance  he  beheld  a  female  seated, 
as  if  weeping,  by  the  side  of  the  stream.     It  was  his  affianoed 
br.de.     He  ran  to  embrace  her,  but  she  turned  mournfully  away. 
He  dreaded  lest  some  evil  had  befallen  the  camp. 

"  Where  are  our  people  ?"  cried  he. 

^  They  are  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  Wagrushka." 

^  And  what  art  thou  doing  here  alone  1" 

«  Waiting  for  thee." 

*^  Then  let  us  hasten  to  join  our  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wagrushka." 

He  gave  her  his  pack  to  carry,  and  walked  ahead,  a6cordiiig 
to  the  Indian  custom. 

They  came  to  where  the  smoke  of  the  distant  camp  was  seen 
rising  from  the  woody  margin  of  the  stream.  The  girl  seated 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  "  It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  retorn 
together,"  said  she  ;  '*  I  will  wait  here." 

The  young  hunter  proceeded  to  the  camp  alone,  and  wii 
received  by  his  relations  with  gloomy  countenances. 

*  What  evil  has  happened,"  said  he,  ^  that  ye  are  all  M 
sad?" 

No  one  replied. 

He  turned  to  his  favorite  sister,  and  bade  her  go  forUi,  seek 
his  bride,  and  conduct  her  to  the  camp. 

<<  Alas  I"  cried  she,  ""  how  shaU  I  seek  her  ?  She  died  a  fe« 
days  sin^'' 
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The  relations  of  the  joung  girl  now  surrounded  him^  weeping 
Mid  wailing ;  but  he  refused  to  believe  the  dismal  tidings.  <  Bui 
a  few  moments  since,"  cried  he,  "  I  left  her  alone  and  in  health . 
oome  with  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  her." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tree  where  she  had  seated  herself^  but 
the  was  no  longer  there,  and  his  pack  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
fiital  truth  struck  him  to  the  heart;  he  fell  to  the  ground 
dead. 

I  give  this  simple  little  story  almost  in  the  words  in  which  it 
was  related  to  me^  as  I  lay  by  the  fire  in  an  evening  encampment 
on  the  banks  of  the  haunted  stream  where  it  is  said  to  have 
happened. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

A  8SCBET  EXPEDrnON. DEER  BLEATING. HAOIO  BALLS. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  rejoined  by  the  rangers  who 
had  remained  at  the  last  encampment,  to  seek  for  the  stray 
horses  They  had  tracked  them  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  bush  and  brake,  and  across  streams,  until  they  found 
them  cropping  the  herbage  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie.  Their 
heads  were  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  they  were  evidently 
gracing  their  way  homeward,  heedless  of  the  unbounded  freedom 
of  the  prairie  so  suddenly  laid  open  to  them. 

About  noon  the  weather  held  up,  and  I  observed  a  myitmous 
consultation  going  on  between  our  half-breeds  and  Tonish;  it 
ended  in  a  request  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  servioes  ol 
Ihe  latter  for  a  few  hours,  and  permit  him  to  join  his  oomradea 
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in  a  grAnd  foray.  We  objected  that  Tonish  was  too  niiidi  di» 
abled  by  acbes  and  pains  for  sucb  an  undertaking ;  bat  he  was 
wild  with  eagerness  for  the  mysterious  enterprise,  and,  when  per> 
mission  was  given  him,  seemed  to  forget  aU  his  ailments  in  an 
instant 

In  a  short  time  the  trio  were  equipped  and  on  horseback; 
with  rifles  on  their  shoulders  and  handkerchiefs  twisted  round 
their  heads,  evidently  bound  for  a  grand  scamper.  As  they 
passed  by  the  different  lodges  of  the  camp,  the  vainglorious  little 
Frenchman  could  not  help  boasting  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
great  things  he  was  about  to  achieve  ;  though  the  taciturn  Beatte, 
who  rode  in  advance,  would  every  now  and  then  check  his  horse, 
and  look  back  at  him  with  an  air  of  stern  rebuke.  It  was  hard, 
however,  to  make  the  loquacious  Tonish  play  "  Indian." 

Several  of  the  hunters,  likewise,  sallied  forth,  and  the  prime 
old  woodman,  Ryan,  came  back  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  ample 
spoil,  having  killed  a  buck  and  two  fat  does.     I  drew  near  to  s 
group  of  rangers  that  had  gathered  round  him  as  he  stood  by  the 
spoil,  and  found  they  were  discussing  the  merits  of  a  stratagem 
sometimes  used  in  deer  hunting.     This  consists  in  imitating,  with 
a  small  instrument  called  a  bleat,  the  cry  of  the  fawn,  so  as  to 
lure  the  doe  within  reach  of  the  rifle.     There  are  bleats  of  varioofl 
kinds,  suited  to  calm  or  windy  weather,  and  to  the  age  of  the 
fawn.     The  poor  animal,  deluded  by  them,  in  its  anxiety  about 
its  young,  will  sometimes  advance  close  up  to  the  hunter.    '^I 
once  bleated  a  doe,"  said  a  young  hunter,  ^'  until  it  came  with 
twenty  yards  of  mo,  and*  presented  a  sure  mark.     I  levelled  mj 
rifle  three  times,  but  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot,  for  the  poor  doe 
looked  so  wistfully,  that  it  in  a  manner  made  my  heart  yearn.   I 
thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  how  anxious  she  used  to  be  abool 
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me  when  I  was  a  child ;  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  I  gave  a 
halloo,  and  started  the  doe  out  of  rifle  shot  in  a  moment" 

"  And  you  did  right,"  cried  honest  old  Ryan.     "  For  my  part, 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to  bleating  deer.     IVe  been  with 
hunters  who  had  bleats,  and  have  made  them  throw  them  away 
It  is  a  rascally  trick  to  take  advantage  of  a  mother's  love  for  her 
young." 

Towards  evening,  our  three  worthies  returned  from  their 
mysterious  foray.  The  tongue  of  Tonish  gave  notice  of  their 
approach,  long  before  they  came  in  sight ;  for  he  was  vociferating 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  rousing  the  attention  of  the  whole 
camp.  The  lagging  gait  and  reeking  flanks  of  their  horses,  gave 
evidence  of  hard  riding ;  and,  on  nearer  approach,  we  found  them 
hung  round  with  meat,  like  a  butcher's  shambles.  In  fact  they 
had  been  scouring  an  immense  prairie  that  extended  beyond  the 
fore^  and  which  was  covered  with  herds  of  buffalo.  Of  this 
prairie,  and  the  animals  upon  it,  Beatte  had  received  intelligence 
a  few  days  before,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Osages :  but  had 
kept  the  information  a  secret  from  the  rangers,  that  he  and  his 
comrades  might  have  the  first  dash  at  the  game.  They  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  killing  four ;  though,  if  Tonish  might  be 
believed,  they  might  have  slain  them  by  scores. 

These  tidings,  and  the  buffalo  meat  brought  home  in  evidence^ 
spread  exultation  through  the  camp,  and  every  one  looked  for- 
ward with  joy  to  a  buffalo  hunt  on  the  prairies.  Tonish  was 
again  the  oracle  of  the  camp,  and  held  forth  by  the  hour  to  a 
knot  of  listeners,  crouched  round  the  fire,  with  their  shoulders  up 
to  their  ears.  He  was  now  more  boastful  than  ever  of  his  skill 
IB  a  marksman.  All  his  want  of  success  in  the  early  part  of 
oar  march,  he  attributed  to  being  "  out  of  luck,"  if  not  ^  spell- 
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bound ;"  and  finding  himself  listened  to  with  apparent  eredalitj, 
gave  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  he  declared  had  happened  to 
himself,  but  which  was  eyidentlj  a  tale  picked  up  among  his  lehr 
tioDB,  the  Osages. 

According  to  this  account,  when  about  fourteen  jears  of  Mg^j 
as  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  saw  a  white  deer  oome  oat  from  a 
rayine.  Crawling  near  to  get  a  shot,  he  beheld  another  and  aiK^ 
ther  come  forth,  until  there  were  seven,  all  as  white  as  sbov. 
Having  crept  su£Bciently  near,  he  singled  one  out  and  fired,  but 
without  effect ;  the  deer  remained  unfrightened.  He  loaded  and 
fired  again,  and  again  he  missed.  Thus  he  continued  firing  and 
missing  until  all  his  ammunition  was  expended,  and  the  dea  re* 
mained  without  a  wound.  He  returned  home  despairing  of  Wi 
skill  as  a  marksman,  but  was  consoled  by  an  old  Osage  hnnter. 
These  white  deer,  said  he,  have  a  charmed  life,  and  can  onlj  be 
killed  by  bullets  of  a  particular  kind. 

The  old  Indian  cast  several  balls  for  Tonish,  but  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  nor  inform  him  of  Um 
ingredients  and  mystic  ceremonials. 

Provided  with  these  balls,  Tonish  again  set  out  in  qaeit  (i 
the  white  deer,  and  succeeded  in  finding  them.  He  tried  at  M 
with  ordinary  b^lls,  but  missed  as  before.  A  magic  ball,  hoveiVt 
immediately  brought  a  fine  buck  to  the  ground.  Whereupon  tbe 
rest  of  the  herd  immediately  disappeared  and  were  never  um 
again. 

Oct.  29.  The  morning  opened  gloomy  and  lowering ;  bat  li* 
wards  eight  o'clock  the  sun  struggled  forth  and  lighted  ap  tbe 
forest,  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  gave  signal  to  prepare  ks 
marching.  Now  began  a  soene  of  bustle,  and  clamor,  and  gn^' 
Borne  were  scampering  and  brawling  after  their  horaea,  sone  ««• 
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riding  in  bare-backed,  and  driving  in  the  horses  of  their  com- 
rades. Some  were  stripping  the  poles  of  the  wet  blankets  that 
hadseived  for  shelters  ;  others  packing  np  with  all  possible  dis* 
patch,  and  loading  the  baggage  horses  as  they  arrived,  while 
others  were  cracking  off  their  damp  rifles  and  charging  them 
afresh,  to  be  ready  for  the  sport 

Abont  ten  o'clock  we  began  onr  march.  I  loitered  in  the 
rear  of  the  troop  as  it  forded  the  turbid  brook  and  defiled  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  forest.  I  always  felt  disposed  to  linger 
until  the  last  straggler  disappeared  among  the  trees  and  the  dis- 
tant note  of  the  bugle  died  upon  the  ear,  that  I  might  behold  the 
wilderness  relapsing  into  silence  and  solitude.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  deserted  scene  of  oar  late  bustling  encampment  had 
a  forlorn  and  desolate  appearance.  The  surrounding  forest  had 
been  in  many  places  trampled  into  a  qnagmirc.  Trees  felled  and 
partly  hewn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  in  hnge  fragments ;  tent- 
poles  stripped  of  their  covering ;  smouldering  fires,  with  great 
morsels  of  roasted  venison  and  buffalo  meat,  standing  in  wooden 
spits  before  them,  hacked  and  slashed  by  the  knive^  of  hungry 
hunters  ;  while  around  were  strewed  the  hides,  the  horns,  the 
antlers  and  bones  of  buffaloes  and  deer,  with  uncooked  joints, 
and  nnplncked  turkeys,  left  behind  with*  that  reckless  improvi- 
dence and  wastefulness  which  young  hunters  are  apt  to  indulge 
when  in  a  neighborhood  where  game  abounds.  In  the  meantime 
a  score  or  two  of  turkey-buzzards,  or  vultures,  were  already  on 
the  wing,  wheeling  their  magnificent  flight  high  in  the  air,  and 
preparing  folr  a  descent  npon  the  camp  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  GRAND  PRAIRIE. A  BUFFALO   HUNT. 

After  proceeding  about  two  hours  in  a  southerly  direetion,  we 
emerged  towards  mid-day  from  the  dreary  belt  of  the  Cross  Tim- 
ber, and  to  our  infinite  delight  beheld  "  the  great  Prairie,"  stretch- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  before  us.     We  could  distinctly  trace 
the  meandering  course  of  the  Main  Canadian,  and  various  smaller 
streams,  by  the  strips  of  green  forest  that  bordered  them.    The 
landscape  was  vast  and  beautiful.    There  is  always  an  expansion 
of  feeling  in  looking  upon  these  boundless  and  fertile  wastes; 
but  I  was  doubly  conscious  of  it  after  emerging  from  our  "  close 
dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs." 

From  a  rising  ground  Beatte  pointed  out  the  place  where 
he  and  his  comrades  had  killed  the  buffaloes ;  and  we  beheld 
several  black  objects  moving  in  the  distance,  which  he  said  were 
part  of  the  herd.  The  Captain  determined  to  shape  his  oonrse 
to  a  woody  bottom  about  a  mile  distant,  and  to  encamp  there  for 
a  day  or  two,  by  way  of  having  a  regular  buffalo  hunt,  and  gei^ 
ting  a  supply  of  provisions.  As  the  troop  defiled  along  the  slope 
of  the  hill  towards  the  camping  ground,  Beatte  proposed  to  dJ 
messmates  and  myself,  that  we  should  put  ourselves  under  his- 
guidance,  promising  to  take  us  where  we  should  have  pl^tj  d 
sport.  Leaving  the  line  of  march,  therefore,  we  diverged  towards 
the  prairie ;  traversing  a  small  valley,  and  ascending  a  gentle 
swell  of  land.  As  we  reached  the  summit,  we  beheld  a  gang  of 
wild  horses  about  a  mile  off.  Beatte  was  immediately  on  the 
alert,  and  no  longer  thought  of  buffalo  hunting.    He  was  moiuted 
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on  Lis  powerful  half-wild  horse,  with  a  lariat  coiled  at  the  saddle* 
bow,  and  set  off  in  pursuit ;  while  we  remained  on  a  rising  ground 
watching  his  manoDuvres  with  great  solicitude.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  strip  of  woodland,  he  stole  quietly  along,  so  as  to  get 
close  to  them  before  he  was  perceived.  The  moment  they  caught 
Bight  of  him  a  grand  scamper  took  place.  We  watched  him 
skirting  along  the  horizon  like  a  privateer  in  full  chase  of  a  mcr- 
ehantman ;  at  length  he  passed  over  the  brow  of  a  ridge,  and 
down  into  a  shallow  valley ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  close  upon  one  of  the  horses.  He  was  soon 
head  and  head,  and  appeared  to  be  trying  to  noose  his  prey ; 
but  they  both  disappeared  again  below  the  hill,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  them.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  he  had  noosed  a 
powerful  horse,  but  could  not  hold  him,  and  had  lost  his  lariat  in 
the  attempt. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  perceived  two  buf- 
falo bulls  descending  a  slope,  towards  a  stream,  which  wound 
through  a  ravine  fringed  with  trees.  The  young  Count  and 
myself  endeavored  to  get  near  them  under  covert  of  the  trees. 
They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yet  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  off,  and  turning  about,  retreated  up  the  rising  ground. 
We  urged  our  horses  across  the  ravine,  and  gave  chase.  The 
immense  weight  of  head  and  shoulders  causes  the  buffoJo  to 
labor  heavily  up  hill ;  but  it  accelerates  his  descent  We 
had  the  advantage,  therefore,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  tho 
fugitives,  though  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  horses  to  approach 
them,  their  very  scent  inspiring  them  with  terror.  The  Count, 
who  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  ball,  fired,  but 
k  missed.  The  bulls  now  altered  their  course,  and  galloped 
lown   hill  with  headlong   rapidity.     As  they  ran  in  different 
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dtrectioni,  we  each  singled  one  and  separated.  I  was  pro 
vided  with  a  brace  of  veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols,  whicb  I 
had  borrowed  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  eridentlj  seen  some 
Bonrice.  Pistols  are  very  effective  in  buffalo  hunting,  as  thf 
hunter  can  ride  up  close  to  the  animal,  and  fire  at  it  while  at  fiiD 
speed ;  whereas  the  long  heavy  rifles  used  on  the  frontier,  cannot 
be  easily  managed,  nor  discharged  with  accurate  aim  from  horse- 
back. My  object,  therefore,  was  to  get  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
buffalo.  This  was  no  very  easy  matter.  I  was  wcU  mounted  on 
a  horse  of  excellent  speed  and  bottom,  that  seemed  eager  for  the 
chase,  and  soon  overtook  the  game ;  but  the  moment  he  came 
nearly  parallel,  he  would  keep  sheering  off,  with  ears  forked  and 
pricked  forward,  and  every  symptom  of  aversion  and  alarm.  It 
wa8  no  wonder.  Of  all  animals,  a  buffalo,  when  close  pressed 
by  the  hunter,  has  an  aspect  the  most  diabolical.  His  two  short 
black  horns,  curve  out  of  a  huge  frontlet  of  shaggy  hair ;  his 
eyes  glow  like  coals  ;  his  mouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched  and 
drawn  up  into  a  half  crescent ;  his  tail  is  erect,  and  tufted  and 
whisking  about  in  the  air,  he  is  a  perfect  picture  of  mingled  rage 
and  terror. 

It  was  with  di£Bculty  I  urged  my  horse  sufficiently  near, 
when,  taking  aim,  to  my  chagrin,  both  pistols  missed  fire.  Un- 
fortunately the  locks  of  these  veteran  wea]>ons  were  so  mucb 
worn,  that  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had  been  shaken  out  of  the 
pans.  At  the  snapping  of  the  last  pistol  I  was  close  upon  the 
buffalo,  when,  in  his  despair,  he  turned  round  with  a  sudden 
snort  and  rushed  upon  me.  My  horse  wheeled  about  as  if  on  a 
f/ivot,  made  a  convulsive  spring,  and,  as  I  had  been  leaning  on 
otie  side  with  pistol  extended,  I  came  near  being  thrown  at  the 
feet  of  the  buffalo. 
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Three  or  four  bounds  of  the  horse  carried  us  out  of  the  roach 
of  the  enemy ;  who,  having  merely  turned  in  desperate  self-do 
fence,  quickly  resumed  his  flight.  As  soon  as  I  could  gather  in 
my  panic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the  pistols  afresh,  I  again 
purred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  who  had  slackened  his  speed  to 
take  breath.  On  my  approach  he  again  set  off  full  tilt,  heaving 
himself  forward  with  a  heavy  rolling  gallop,  dashing  with  head- 
long precipitation  through  brakes  and  ravines,  while  several  deer 
and  wolves,  startled  from  their  coverts  by  his  thundering  career, 
ran  helter-skelter  to  right  and  left  across  the  waste. 

A  gallop  across  the  prairies  in  pursuit  of  game,  is  by  no 
means  so  smooth  a  career  as  those  may  imagine,  who  have  only 
the  idea  of  an  open  level  plain.  It  is  true,  the  prairies  of  tho 
hunting  ground  are  not  so  much  entangled  with  flowering  plants 
and  long  herbage  as  the  lower  prairies,  and  are  principally  cov- 
ered with  short  buffalo  grass ;  but  they  are  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  and  where  most  level,  are  apt  to  be  cut  up  by  deep  rifts 
and  ravines,  made  by  torrents  after  rains ;  and  which,  yawning 
from  an  even  surface,  are  almost  like  pitfalls  in'  the  way  of  the 
hunter,  checking  him  suddenly,  when  in  full  career,  or  subjecting 
him  to  the  risk  of  limb  and  life.  The  plains,  too,  are  beset  by 
burrowing  holes  of  small  animals,  in  which  the  horse  is  apt  to 
sink  to  the  fetlock,  and  throw  both  himself  and  his  rider.  The 
late  rain  had  covered  some  parts  of  the  prairie,  where  the  ground 
Was  hard,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water,  through  which  the  horso 
had  to  splash  his  way.  In  other  parts  there  were  innumerable 
shallow  hollows,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  made  by  the  buffa- 
loes, who  wallow  in  sand  and  mud  like  swine.  These  being  filled 
with  water,  shone  like  mirrors,  so  that  the  horse  was  continually 
leaping  over  them  or  springing  on  one  side.    We  had  reached^ 
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too,  a  rungfa  part  of  the  pndrie,  rerj  much  lnt>keii  aad  eat  up  \ 
the  Imffida  who  w&s  mnning  for  life,  took  no  heed  to  hia  oourso 
planging  down  break-neck  nTinee,  where  it  was  neoeaaary  to  skirt 
the  borders  in  search  of  a  safer  descent  At  lengUi  we  came  to 
where  a  winter  stream  had  torn  a  deep  chasm  across  the  whole 
prairie,  leaving  open  jagged  rocks,  and  forming  a  long  glen  bo^ 
dered  bj  steep  cmmbling  cliflEs  of  mingled  stone  and  olaj.  Dowi 
one  of  these  the  buffalo  flung  himself^  half  tumbling,  half  leapin^^ 
and  then  scuttled  along  the  bottom ;  while  I,  seeing  all  further 
pursuit  useless,  pulled  up,  and  gaxed  quietly  after  him  from  the 
border  of  the  clifi^  until  he  disappeared  amidst  the  windings  of 
the  rarine. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  turn  mj  steed  and  rejoin  mj 
C(^mpanions.  Here  at  first  was  some  little  difficulty.  The  ardor 
of  the  chase  had  betrayed  me  into  a  long,  heedless  gallop.  I 
now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  waste,  in  which  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  undulating  swells  of  land,  naked  and 
uniform,  where,  from  the  deficiency  of  landmarks  and  distinct 
features,  an  inexperienced  man  may  become  bewildered,  and  loso 
his  way  as  readily  as  in  the  wastes  of  the  ocean.  The  day,  too, 
was  overcast,  so  that  I  could  not  guide  myself  by  the  sun ;  mj 
only  mode  was  to  retrace  the  track  my  horse  had  made  in 
coming,  though  this  I  would  often  lose  sight  of^  whero  the 
ground  was  covered  with  parched  herbage. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  there  is  something  inexpressiblj 
lonely  in  the  solitude  of  a  prairie.  The  loneliness  of  a  forest 
secraa  nothing  to  it.  There  the  view  is  shut  in  by  trees,  and  the 
imagination  is  left  free  to  picture  some  livelier  scene  beyond 
But  here  wc  have  an  immense  extent  of  landscape  without  a  sign 
of  human  existence     We  have  the  consciousness  of  being  iUj  fox 
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beyoad  the  bounds  of  human  habitation ;  we  feel  as  if  uioving  m 
the  midst  of  a  desert  world.  As  mj  horse  lagged  slowly  back 
oyer  the  scenes  of  our  late  scamper,  and  the  delirium  of  the  chase 
bad  paAsod  away,  I  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  these  circumstances. 
The  silence  of  the  waste  was  now  and  then  broken  by  the  cry  ot 
a  distant  flock  of  pelicans,  stalking  like  spectres  about  a  shallow 
pool ;  sometimes  by  the  sinister  croaking  of  a  raven  in  the  air 
while  occasionally  a  scoundrel  wolf  would  scour  off  from  beforo 
me ;  and,  having  attained  a  safe  distance,  would  sit  down  and 
howl  and  whine  with  tones  that  gave  a  dreariness  to  the  sur- 
rounding solitude. 

After  pursuing  my  way  for  some  time,  I  descried  a  horseman 
on  the  edge  of  a  distant  hill,  and  soon  recognized  him  to  be  the 
Count.  He  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  myself;  we  were 
shortly  after  rejoined  by  our  worthy  comrade,  the  Virtuoso,  who, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  had  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  shots 
from  horseback. 

We  determined  not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we  had  made  ono 
more  effort.  Casting  our  eyes  about  the  surrounding  waste,  we 
descried  a  herd  of  buffalo  about  two  miles  distant,  scattered 
apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a  small  strip  of  trees  and  bushes. 
It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  picture  them  so  many 
cattle  grazing  on  the  edge  of  a  common,  and  that  the  grove 
might  shelter  some  lowly  farmhouse. 

We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the  herd,  and  by 
getting  on  the  other  side  of  them,  to  hunt  them  in  the  direction 
where  we  knew  our  camp  to  be  situated :  otherwise,  the  pursuit 
ftiight  take  us  to  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
6nd  our  way  back  before  nightfall.  Taking  a  wide  circuit  there* 
fore,  we  moved  slowly  and  cautiously,  pausing  occasionally,  when 
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we  saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  gnudng.     The  wind  fortc- 
nately  set  from  them,  otherwise  they  might  have  flcented  us  aad 
have  taken  the  alarm.     In  this  way,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
round  the  herd  without  disturbing  it     It  conmsted  of  aboot 
forty  head,  bulls,  eows  and  calves.     Separating  to  some  distaaee 
from  each  other,  we  now  approached  slowly  in  a  parallel  lina^ 
hoping  by  degrees  to  steal  near  without  exciting  attention.    They 
began,  however,  to  move  off  quietly,  stopping  at  every  step  or  two 
to  grase,  when  suddenly  a  bull  that,  unobserved  by  as,  had  been 
taking  his  siesta  under  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  left,  roused  hui- 
self  from  his  lair,  and  hastened  to  join  hb  companions.    We 
were  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  game  had  taken  the 
alarm.     We  quickened  our  pace,  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and 
now  commenced  a  full  chase. 

As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered  along  with  grait 
speed,  following  each  other  in  a  line ;  two  or  three  bulls  bringing 
up  the  rear,  the  last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous  sise  and 
venerable  frontlet,  and  beard  of  sunburnt  hair,  looked  like  the 
patriarch  of  the  herd ;  and  as  if  he  might  long  have  reigned  the 
monarch  of  the  prairie 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  comic  in  the  look  of 
these  huge  animals,  as  they  bear  their  great  bulk  forwards,  witk 
an  up  and  down  motion  of  the  unwieldy  head  and  shoulders; 
their  tail  cocked  up  like  the  cue  of  Pantaloon  in  a  pantomime 
the  end  whisking  about  in  a  fierce  yet  whimsical  style,  and  thdr 
eyes  glaring  venomously  with  an  expression  of  fright  and  fury. 

For  some  time  I  kept  parallel  with  the  line,  without  beivg 
able  to  force  my  horse  within  pistol  shot,  so  much  had  he  beM 
alarmed  by  the  assault  of  the  buffalo  in  the  preceding  ehase.  M 
length  I  succeeded,  but  was  again  balked  by  my  pistols  mhrnH 
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Sra  Hj  oompanions,  whose  horses  were  less  fleet,  and  moro 
way-worn,  ooold  not  overtake  the  herd ;  at  length  Mr.  L.,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  ground,  levelled  his 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  fired  a  long  raking  shot.  It  struck  a 
buffido  just  above  the  loins,  broke  its  back-bone,  and  brought  it 
to  the  ground.  He  stopped  and  alighted  to  dispatch  his  prey, 
when  borrowing  his  gun,  which  had  yet  a  charge  remaining  in  it, 
I  put  my  horse  to  his  speed,  again  overtook  the  herd  which  was 
thundering  along,  pursued  by  the  Count  With  my  present 
weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging  my  horse  to  such  close 
quarters ;  galloping  along  parallel,  therefore,  I  singled  out  .a 
buflfalo,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot  brought  it  down  on  the  spot 
The  ball  had  struck  a  vital  part ;  it  could  not  move  from  the 
place  where  it  fell,  but  lay  there  struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while 
the  rest  of  the  herd  kept  on  their  headlong  career  across  the 
prairie. 

Dismounting,  I  now  fettered  my  horse  to  prevent  his  straying. 
and  advanced  to  contemplate  my  victim.  I  am  nothing  of  a 
sportsman  ;  I  had  been  prompted  to  this  unwonted  exploit  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  game,  and  the  excitement  of  an  adventurous 
chase.  Now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  I  could  not  but  look 
with  commiseration  upon  the  poor  animal  that  lay  struggling  and 
bleeding  at  my  feet  His  very  size  and  importance,  which  had 
before  inspired  me  with  eagerness,  now  increased  my  compuno- 
tion.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  inflicted  pain  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  my  victim,  and  as  if  there  were  a  hundred-fuld  greater 
iraste  of  life  than  there  would  have  been  in  the  destruction  of  au 
animal  of  inferior  size. 

To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience,  the  poor  animal 
lingered  in  his  agony.      He  had  evidently  received  a  mortal 
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woond,  bat  dcftth  might  be  long  in  ecNning.  It  would  not  do  it 
leaTe  Lim  here  to  be  torn  picocmed,  while  jet  mliTe,  bj  the  wolTet 
that  had  already  snuffed  his  blood,  and  were  skalking  and  howl 
ing  at  a  di^tauoe.  and  waiting  for  mj  departure ;  and  hj  the 
laTons  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking  diamally  in  the  air.  It 
became  now  an  act  of  mercj  to  giTe  him  his  qnictim,  and  pnt 
Lim  out  of  bis  misery.  I  primed  one  of  the  pistola,  therefi>re 
and  advanced  close  up  to  the  buflUa  To  inflict  a  wound  thus 
in  cold  blood,  I  found  a  totally  different  thing  from  firing  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase.  Taking  aim,  however,  just  behind  the  fore- 
shoulder,  my  pistol  for  once  proved  true ;  the  ball  most  have 
passed  through  the  heart,  for  the  animal  gave  one  oonvoLnvo 
throe  and  expired. 

While  I  stood  meditating  and  moralizing  over  the  wreck  I 
had  so  wantonly  produced,  with  my  horse  grazing  near  me,  I  was 
rejoined  by  my  fellow-sportsman,  the  Virtuoso ;  who,  being  a 
man  of  universal  adroitness,  and  withal,  more  experienced  and 
hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of  "  venerie,"  soon  managed  to  carve 
:mt  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo,  and  delivered  it  to  me  to  bear  baek 
to  the  oas:p  as  a  trophy. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

A  OOVRADE   LOST. — ^A   SEARCH  FOR  THE  CAMP. — ^TUE   COMMISSIONER 
THE   WIU)   HORSE,    AND   THE  BUFFALO. A   WOLF   SERENADE. 

Our  solicitude  was  now  awakened  for  the  young  Count  With 
Ills  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity  he  had  persisted  in  urging 
his  jaded  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  unwilling  to  return  with- 
out having  likewise  killed  a  buffalo.  In  this  way  he  had  kept 
on  following  them,  hither  and  thither,  and  occasionally  firhig  an 
ineffectual  shot,  until  by  degrees  horseman  and  herd  became  in- 
distinct in  the  distance,  and  at  length  swelling  ground  and  strips 
of  trees  and  thickets  hid  them  entirely  from  sight. 

By  the  time  my  friend,  the  amateur,  joined  me,  the  young 
Count  had  been  long  lost  to  view.  We  held  a  consultation  on 
the  matter.  Evening  was  drawing  on.  Were  we  to  pursue  him, 
it  would  be  dark  before  we  should  overtake  him,  granting  we  did 
not  entirely  lose  trace  of  him  in  the  gloom.  We  should  then 
be  too  icuch  bewildered  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  encampment ; 
even  now,  our  return  would  be  difficult.  We  determined,  there- 
fore,  to  hasten  to  the  camp  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  send  out 
our  half-breeds,  and  some  of  the  veteran  hunters,  skilled  in  cruis* 
ing  about  the  prairies,  to  search  for  our  companion. 

We  accordingly  set  forward  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  camp.  Our  weary  horses  could  hardly  be  urged 
beyond  a  walk.  The  twilight  thickened  upon  us ;  the  landscape 
grew  gradually  indistinct ;  we  tried  in  vain  to  recognize  various 
landmarks  which  we  had  noted  in  the  morning.  The  features  of 
the  prairies  are  so  similar  as  to  baffle  the  eye  of  anv  but  au 
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[ndian,  or  a  practised  woodman.  At  length  night  closed  A 
We  hoped  to  see  the  distant  glare  of  camp  fires ;  we  listened  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  hells  ahout  the  necks  of  the  grazing 
horses.  Once  or  twice  wc  thought  we  distinguished  them ;  we 
were  mistaken.  Nothing  was  to  he  heard  hut  a  monotonous 
eonoert  of  insects,  with  now  and  then  the  dismal  howl  of  wolves 
mingling  with  the  night  hreeze.  We  began  to  think  of  halting 
for  the  night,  and  bivouacking  under  the  lee  of  some  thicket 
We  had  implements  to  strike  a  light :  there  was  plentj  of  fire- 
wood at  hand,  and  the  tongues  of  our  bnffiiloes  would  fdruish  us 
with  a' repast 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dismount,  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  rifle,  and  shortly  after,  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  calling  up 
the  night  guard.  Pushing  forward  in  that  direction,  the  camp 
firos  soon  broke  on  our  sight,  gleaming  at  a  distance  from  among 
the  thick  groves  of  an  alluvial  bottom. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene  of  rude  hunters 
revelry  and  wassail.  There  had  been  a  grand  day's  sport,  in 
which  all  had  taken  a  part.  Eight  buffaloes  had  been  killed; 
roaring  fires  were  blazing  on  every  side  ;  all  hands  were  feasting 
upon  roasted  joints,  broiled  marrow-bones,  and  the  juicy  hump, 
far-famed  among  the  epicures  of  the  prairies.  Right  glad  were 
we  to  dismount  and  partake  of  the  sturdy  cheer,  for  we  had  been 
on  our  weary  horses  since  morning  without  tasting  food. 

As  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  Commissioner,  with  whom  we 
had  parted  company  at  the  outset  of  this  eventful  day,  we  found 
him  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  in  the 
course  of  a  successful  hunting  match. 

It  seems  that  our  man,  Beatte,  in  his  seal  to  give  the  Commis- 
iioner  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  gratifying 
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Ida  hunting  propensities,  had  mounted  him  ^pon  his  half-wild 
horse,  and  started  him  in  pursuit  of  a  huge  buffalo  bull,  that  had 
already  been  frightened  by  the  hunters.  The  h6rse,  which  was 
fearless  as  his  owner,  and,  like  him,  had  a  considerable  spice  of 
deyiLin  his  composition,  and  who,  beside,  had  been  made  familial* 
with  the  game,  no  sooner  came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buffalo 
than  he  set  off  full  speed,  bearing  the  involuntary  hunter  hither 
and  thither,  and  whither  he  would  not — up  hill  and  down  hill— 
leaping  pools  and  brooks— dashing  through  glens  and  gullies,  un- 
til he  came  up  with  the  game.  Instead  of  sheering  off,  he 
crowded  upon  the  buffalo.  The  Commissioner,  almost  in  self- 
defence,  discharged  both  barrels  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  into 
the  enemy.  The  broadside  took  effect,  but  was  not  mortal.  Tho 
buffalo  turned  furiously  upon  his  pursuer :  the  horse,  as  he  had 
been  taught  by  his  owner,  wheeled  off.  The  buffalo  plunged  after 
him.  The  worthy  Commissioner,  in  great  extremity,  drew  his 
BOiC  pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  off  as  a  stem-chaser,  shot  the 
buffalo  full  in  the  breast,  and  brought  him  lumbering  forward  to 
the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  returned  to  camp,  lauded  on  all  sides  for 
his  signal  exploit ;  but  grievously  battered  and  way-worn.  Ho 
had  been  a  hard  rider  per  force,  and  a  victor  in  spite  of  himsel£ 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  compliments  and  congratulations; 
had  but  little  stomach  for  the  hunter's  fiire  placed  before  him, 
and  soon  retreated  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  the  tent,  declaring  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  again  to  mount  that  half  devil  Indian 
horse,  and  that  he  had  enough  of  buffalo  hunting  for  the  rest  of 
hifl  life. 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  send  any  one  in  search  of  the  young 

Count     Ouns,  however,  were  fired,  and  the  bugle  sounded  fron 

8 
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Iia0  to  tine,  to  gwde  bin  to  the  emp,  if  hj  dbnoe  lit  ■faoiU 
•tnggk  within  hearing:  bat  the  night  adTaneed  without  his 
making  his  appearance.  There  was  not  a  star  TisiUe  to  guide 
him,  and  we  concluded  that  whererer  he  waa,  he  would  giTe  up 
wandering  in  the  dark,  and  biTouaek  until  dajhreak. 

It  wu  a  raw,  orercast  night  The  earcasses  of  the  bnffiikMS 
killed  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  camp,  had  drawn  about  it  an  unutuil 
number  of  wolrea,  who  kept  up  the  most  forlorn  conoert  of  whin 
ing  jells,  prolonged  into  dismal  cadences  and  inflexiona,  literallj 
eonyerting  the  surrounding  wsste  into  a  howling  wildemesa 
Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  the  midnight  howl  of  a  wolf  oo 
a  prairie.  What  rendered  the  gloom  and  wildness  of  the  nigbt 
and  the  sarage  concert  of  the  neighboring  waste  the  more  dreary 
to  us,  was  the  idea  of  the  lonely  and  exposed  situation  of  oar 
young  and  inexperienced  comrade. '  We  trusted,  howerer,  that 
on  the  return  of  daylight,  he  would  find  his  way  back  to  the 
camp,  and  then  all  the  events  of  the  night  would  be  remembered 
only  as  so  many  savory  gratifications  of  his  passion  for  adventura 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

A    HUNT   FOR   A    LOST   COVRADE. 


TiiE  moruing  dawned,  and  an  hour  or  two  passed  without  any 
^iJiiip  of  the  Count.     We  began  to  feel  uneasiness  lest,  baring 
110  compass  to  aid  him,  he  might  perplex  himself  and  wander  in 
Nuioo  opposite  direction.     Stragglers  are  thus  often  lost  for  days 
^iiut  nuido  ui  the  more  anxious  about  him  was,  that  he  had  do 
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provisions  with  him,  was  totally  unversed  in  '^  wood  craft,''  and 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  lurking  or  straggling  party 
of  savages 

As  soon  as  our  people,  therefore,  had  made  their  breakfast, .. 
we  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  Count.  A 
doien  of  the  rangers,  mounted  on  some  of  the  best  and  freshest 
horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  were  soon  ready  to  start ;  our  half- 
breeds  Beatte  and  Antoine  also,  with  our  little  mongrel  French- 
man, were  xealous  in  the  cause ;  so  Mr.  L.  and  myself  taking  the 
lead,  to  show  the  way  to  the  scene  of  our  little  hunt,  where  we 
had  parted  company  with  the  Count,  we  all  set  out  across  the 
prairie.  A  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles  brought  us  to  the  carcasses  of 
the  two  buffaloes  we  had  killed.  A  legion  of  ravenous*  wolves  were 
already  gorging  upon  them.  At  our  approach  they  reluctantly 
drew  off,  skulking  with  a  caitiff  look  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  there  awaiting  our  departure,  that  they  might 
return  to  their  banquet 

I  conducted  Beatte  and  Antoine  to  the  spot  whence  the 
young  Count  had  continued  the  chase  alone.  It  was  like  putting 
hounds  upon  the  scent.  They  immediately  distinguished  the 
track  of  his  horse  amidst  the  trampings  of  the  buffaloes,  and  set 
off  at  a  round  pace,  following  with  the  eye  in  nearly  a  straight 
course,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  when  they  came  to  where  the  herd 
had  divided,  and  run  hither  and  thither  about  a  meadow.  Here 
the  track  of  the  horse's  hoofs  wandered  and  doubled  and  often 
crossed  each  other ;  our  half-breeds  were  like  hounds  at  fault 
While  we  were  at  a  halt,  waiting  until  they  should  unravel  the 
maze,  Beatte  suddenly  gave  a  short  Indian  whoop,  or  rather  yelpi 
and  pointed  to  a  distant  hilL  On  regarding  it  attentively,  we 
perooivod  a  horseman  on  the  summit     ^  It  is  the  Count  1"  criod 
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Bcatte,  and  8ct  off  at  full  gallop,  followed  bj  the  wbule  e  japanj 
fri  a  few  moments  he  checked  his  horse.  Another  figure  ob 
horseback  had  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  This  completely 
altered  the  caHc.  The  Count  had  wandered  off  alone ;  no  ether 
person  had  been  missing  from  the  camp.  If  one  of  these  horse- 
men were  indeed  the  Count,  the  other  must  be  an  Indian.  If  ao 
Indian,  in  all  probability  a  Pawnee.  Perhaps  they  were  both  In 
dians  ;  scouts  of  some  party  lurking  in  the  Ticinitj.  While 
these  and  other  suggestions  were  hastily  discussed,  the  two  horse- 
men glided  down  from  the  profile  of  the  hile,  and  we  lost  sight 
of  them.  One  of  the  rangers  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
straggling  party  of  Pawnees  behind  the  hill,  and  that  the  Count 
might  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  idea  had  an  clectrie  ef* 
feet  upon  the  little  troop.  In  an  instant  every  horse  was  at  full 
speed,  the  half-breeds  leading  the  way;  the  young  rangers  as 
they  rode  set  up  wild  yelps  of  exultation  at  the  thoughts  of  hav* 
ing  a  brush  with  the  Indians.  A  neck  or  nothing  gallop  brought 
us  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and  revealed  our  mistake.  In  a  ravine 
we  found  the  two  horsemen  standing  by  the  carcass  of  a  bufialo 
which  they  had  killed.  They  proved  to  be  two  rangers,  who,  un- 
perceivcd,  had  left  the  camp  a  little  before  us,  and  had  come  here 
in  a  direct  line,  while  we  had  made  a  wide  circuit  about  the 
prairie. 

This  episode  being  at  an  end,  and  the  sudden  excitement 
being  over,  we  slowly  and  coolly  retraced  our  steps  to  the  meadow; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  our  half-breeds  could  again  get  on 
the  track  of  the  Count.  Having  at  length  found  it,  they  sue* 
cecded  in  following  it  through  all  its  doublings,  until  thej  came 
to  where  it  was  no  longer  mingled  with  the  tramp  of  bufialoefl, 
'  ut  became  single  and  separate,  wandering  here  and  there  about 
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tbe  prmiries,  ba^.  always  tending  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  camp.  Here  the  Count  had  evidently  given  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  herd,  and  had  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the  encamp- 
ment, but  had  become  bewildered  as  the  evening  shades  thickened 
around  him,  and  had  completely  mistaken  the  points  of  the  com 
fass. 

In  all  this  quest  our  half-breeds  displayed  that  quickness  of 
eye,  in  following  up  a  track,  for  which  Indians  are  so  noted. 
Beatte,  especially,  was  as  stanch  as  a  veteran  hound.  Sometimes 
he  would  keep  forward  on  an  easy  trot ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  a  little  ahead  of  his  horse,  clearly  iistinguishing  prints 
in  the  herbage  which  to  me  were  invisible,  excepting  on  the 
dosest  inspection.  Sometimes  he  would  pull  up  and  walk  his  horse 
slowly,  regarding  the  ground  intensely,  where  to  my  eye  nothing 
was  apparent.  Then  he  would  dismount,  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  advance  cautiously  step  by  step,  with  his  face  bent 
towards  the  earth,  just  catching,  here  and  there,  a  casual  indica- 
tion of  the  vaguest  kind  to  guide  him  onward.  In  some  places 
where  the  soil  was  hard,  and  the  grass  withered,  he  would  lose 
the  track  entirely,  and  wander  backwards  and  forwards,  and  right 
and  left,  in'  search  of  it ;  returning  occasionally  to  the  place 
where  he  had  lost  sight  of  it,  to  take  a  new  departure.  If  this 
£uled  he  would  examine  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  streams, 
or  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  in  hopes  of  finding  tracks 
where  the  Count  had  crossed.  When  he  again  came  upon  the 
track,  he  would  remount  his  horse,  and  resume  his  onward  course 
At  length,  after  crossing  a  stream,  in  the  crumbling  banks  o.^ 
which  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  were  deeply  dented,  we  came  upon 
a  high  dry  paririe,  where  our  half-breeds  were  completely  baffled. 
Not  a  foot-print  wns  to  be  discerned,  thou((h  thev  searched  in 
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ercrj  direction  ;  and  Beatie  at  length  ooming  to  a  paafia  shook 
his  head  despond inglj. 

Just  then  a  small  herd  of  deer,  ronsed  from  a  neighboring 
ravine,  came  bounding  bj  us.  Beatte  sprang  from  his  horse, 
loToUed  his  rifle,  and  wounded  one  slightly,  but  without  bringing 
it  to  the  ground.  The  report  of  the  rifle  was  almost  immediately 
followed  bj  a  long  halloo  from  a  distance.  We  looked  around  hoi 
could  see  nothing.  Another  long  halloo  was  heard,  and  at  length 
a  horseman  was  descried,  emerging  out  of  a  skirt  of  forest  A 
single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the  joung  Count ;  there  was  a 
universal  shout  and  scamper,  eyery  one  setting  off  full  gallop  to 
greet  him.  It  was  a  joyful  meeting  to  both  parties ;  for,  much 
anxiety  liad  been  felt  by  us  all  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience, and  for  his  part,  with  all  his  love  of  adventure,  he 
seemed  right  glad  to  be  once  more  among  his  friends. 

As  we  8up{K>8ed,  he  had  completely  mistaken  his  course  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  had  wandered  about  until  dark,  when 
he  thought  of  bivouacking.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  he  feared 
to  make  a  fire,  lest  it  might  betray  him  to  some  lurking  party  of 
Indians.  Hobbling  his  horse  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
leaving  him  to  graze  on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  he  clambered 
into  a  tree,  fixed  his  saddle  in  the  fork  of  the  branches,  and 
placing  himself  securely  with  his  back  against  the  trunk,  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  dreary  and  anxious  night,  regaled  occasionally 
with  the  bowlings  of  the  wolves.  He  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  fatigue  of  the  day  soon  brought  on  a  sound  sleep ;  he  had 
delightful  dreams  about  his  home  in  Switzerland,  nor  did  he  wake 
until  it  was  broad  daylight 

He  then  descended  from  his  roosting-place,  mounted  his 
^orso,  and  rode  to  the  naked  summit  of  a  hill,  whenoe  he  beheld 
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ft  tniekless  wildemess  around  him,  but,  at  no  great  distance,  th€ 
Orand  Canadian,  winding  its  way  between  borders  of  forest  land 
The  sight  of  this  river  consoled  him  with  the  idea  that,  should 
he  fail  in  finding  his  waj  back  to  the  camp,  or,  in  being  found  by 
some  party  of  his  comrades,  he  might  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  could  not  fail  to  conduct  him  to  some  frontier  post, 
or  Indian  hamlet  So  closed  the  events  of  our  hap-hazard  buffido 
hunt 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    REPUBLIC   OF   PRAIRIE   DOGS. 


On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the  young  Count, 
I  learned  that  a  burrow,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie 
dogs  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill,  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  these  little  animals,  I  determined  to  pay  &  visit 
to  the  community.  The  prairie  dog  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curios- 
ities of  the  Far  West,  about  which  travellers  delight  to  tell  mar- 
vellous tales,  endowing  him  at  times  with  something  of  the 
politic  and  social  habits  of  a  rational  being,  and  giving  him 
systems  of  civil  government  and  domestic  economy,  almost  equal 
to  what  they  used  to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  coney  kind,  and  about 
the  slie  of  a  rabbit.  He  is  of  a  sprightly  mercurial  nature; 
quick,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  petulant  He  is  very  gregarious 
living  in  Urge  cooununitics,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  extent 
where  innumerable  little  heaps  of  earth  show  the  entrances  to 
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Uie  raUemne&n  cells  of  the  inhmbitoDta,  and  Ibo  «dl  bcatai 
fcraeki,  like  Unes  and  streets,  show  their  mohility  and  restless- 
ness. According  to  the  soeoants  giren  of  them,  thej  would 
heem  to  be  eontinuallj  fall  of  sport,  bosiness,  and  pablie  affiurs ; 
whisking  aboat  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gosnpiog  Tisits  tc 
each  other's  houses,  or  congn^ting  in  the  eool  of  the  erening,  or 
after  a  shower,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  open  air.  Some- 
times, especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half  the  nigh 
in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short,  quick,  jet  weak  tones, 
like  those  of  very  young  puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  their 
playfulness  and  clamor,  however,  bhould  there  be  the  least  alarm, 
they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  instant,  and  the  village 
remains  blank  and  silent  In  case  they  are  hard  pressed  by  their 
pursuers,  witliout  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  assume  a  pugna- 
cious air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath  and 
defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sole  and  undis- 
turbed inhabitants  of  their  own  homes.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes 
are  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  them;  but  whether  as 
invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of  oontroversy. 
The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  would  seem  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  hawk  ;  for  they  are  taller  and  more  erect  on 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapid  in  their  flight  than 
ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  confine  their  excursions  to  the  night, 
but  sally  forth  in  broad  day. 

Some  say  that  they  only  inhabit  cells  which  the  prairie  dogs 
hove  deserted,  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  in  them  of  some  relative ;  for  they  would  make  out  this 
little  animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities,  that  will  not 
VHsimit  it  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  where  it  has  witnessed  the 
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death  of  a  friend.  Other  fanciful  speculators  represent  the  owi 
as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog ;  and,  from  haying 
a  note  yery  simihir,  insinuate  that  it  acts,  in  a  manner,  as  family 
preceptor,  and  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ascei 
tiined  of  the  part  he  plays  in  this  most  interesting  household ; 
though  he  is  considered  as  little  better  than  a  sycophant  and 
ibarper,  that  winds  himself  into  the  concerns  of  the  honest,  cre- 
dulous little  dog,  and  takes  him  in  most  sadly.  Certain  it  is,  it 
he  acts  as  toad-eater,  he  occasionally  solaces  himself  with  more 
than  the  usual  perquisites  of  his  order ;  as  he  is  now  and  then 
detected  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  hiii 
maw. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could  gather  about 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  little  inhabitant  of  the  prairies, 
who,  with  his  pigmy  republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
whimsical  speculation  and  burlesque  remarks,  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Far  West 

It  was  towards  evening  that  I  set  out  with  a  companion,  to 
visit  the  Tillage  in  question.  Unluckily,  it  had  been  invaded  in 
the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two 
or  three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole  sensitive  com- 
munity in  confusion.  As  we  approached,  we  could  perceive  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells, 
while  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts,  to 
keep  a  look-out  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket  guards  scampered  in 
and  gave  the  alarm ;  whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a  short 
5elp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the 
a  r  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somerset 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic,  which  covered  an 

8* 
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of  alKMt  tkirtT  »cres  :  but  not  a  whitker  of  an  inhairitant 
WB»  to  be  »een  We  probed  their  cells  an  far  aa  the  ramrods  oi 
our  rifle*  vould  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither  dog,  nor  owl, 
nor  rattlesnake  Moving  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  we  lay  down 
•pon  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a  long  time,  silent  and  motioih 
kas  Bj  and  by,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would  slowly  put  forth 
the  end  of  his  no<ie.  but  instantly  draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at 
a  greater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely ;  but,  catching  a  glance 
of  us,  would  throw  a  somerset,  and  plunge  back  again  into  his 
hole.  At  length,- some  who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  the  residence  possibly  of 
some  family  connection,  or  gossiping  friend,  about  whose  safety 
they  were  solicitous,  or  with  whom  they  wished  to  compare  notea 
about  the  late  occurrences. 

Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots,  in  the  streets 
and  public  places,  as  if  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fellow- 
Durghers. 

We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  these  public  proceedings,  when,  yelp !  yelp !  yelp ! — there 
was  a  shrill  alarm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  meetings 
suddenly  dispersed  ;  feet  twinkled  in  the  air  in  every  direction  ; 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the  eartL 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  observations,  but 
the  train  of  whimsical  comparisons  produced  in  my  brain  by  the 
moral  attributes  which  I  had  heard  given  to  these  little  politio 
animals,  still  contimied  after  my  return  to  camp ;  and  late  in  the 
night,  as  I  lay  awake  after  all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and  heard  in 

■tillness  of  the  hour,  a  faint  clamor  of  shrill  voices  from  the 
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ditftant  Tillage,  I  oould  not  help  picturing  to  myself  the  inhabit 
ants  gathered  together  in  noisy  assemblage,  and  windy  debate, 
to  deyiae  plans  for  the  pnblic  safety,  and  to  vindicate  the  inyadod 
*ight8  and  insulted  dignity  of  the  republic. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

A,   COUNCIL    IN    THE    CAMP. REASONS    FOR    FACING    H03fEWAEDS  — • 

HORSES  LOST. DEPARTURE  WITH   A  DETACHMENT  ON  THE  HOME- 
WARD  ROUTE. SWAMP. — WILD  HORSE.^-CAMP  SCENE  BY  NIGHT. 

THE   OWL,   HARBINGER   OF   DAWN. 

While  breakfast  was  preparing,  a  council  was  held  as  to  our 
future  movements.  Symptoms  of  discontent  had  appeared  for  a 
day  or  two  past,  among  the  rangers,  mont  of  whom,  unaocus* 
tomed  to  the  life  of  the  prairies,  had  become  impatient  of  its 
privations,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the  camp.  The  want  ot 
bread  had  been  felt  severely,  and  they  were  wearied  with  con- 
stant travel.  In  fact,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  tho  expedi- 
tion were  at  an  end.  They  had  hunted  the  deer,  the  bear,  the 
elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse,  and  had  no  further  object  of 
leading  interest  to  look  forward  to.  A  general  inclination  pre- 
ndled,  therefore,  to  turn  homewards. 

Grave  reasons  disposed  the  Captain  and  his  officers  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  Our  horses  were  generally  much  jaded  by  tho 
(ktigues  of  travelling  and  hunting,  and  had  fallen  away  sadly  for 
want  of  good  pasturage,  and  from  being  tethered  at  night,  to 
protaet  them  from  Indian  depredations.     The  late  rains,  toc\ 
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Memed  to  baTe  washed  mwmj  tbe  noimithiaeat  bam  ihtb  ■oaBt) 
herbage  thai  remained ;  and  since  oar  encMip^eni  daring  the 
storoL,  our  horses  had  lost  flesh  and  strength  rapidlj.  With 
every  possible  care,  horses,  aocastomed  to  grain,  and  to  the  rega 
Jar  and  plentiful  nourishment  of  the  stable  and  the  fium,  lose 
lieart  and  condition  in  trarelling  on  the  prairies.  In  all  expedi- 
tions of  the  kind  we  were  engaged  in,  the  hardy  Indian  horses, 
which  are  generally  mustangs,  or  a  cross  of  the  wild  breed,  are  to 
be  preferred  They  can  stand  all  fatigues,  hardships,  and  priTa- 
lions,  and  thrive  on  the  grasses  and  wild  herbage  of  the  plains. 

Our  men,  too,  had  acted  with  little  forethought ;  galloping 
off  whenever  they  had  a  chance,  after  the  game  that  we  encoun- 
tered while  on  the  march.  In  this  way  they  had  strained  and 
wearied  their  horses,  instead  of  husbanding  their  strength  and 
spirits.  On  a  tour  of  the  kind,  horses  should  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible be  put  off  of  a  quiet  walk ;  and  the  average  day's  journey 
should  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

We  had  hoped,  by  pushing  forward,  to  reach  tbe  bottoms  ot 
the  Red  River,  which  abound  with  young  cane,  a  most  nourish- 
ing forage  for  cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  would  now 
take  us  several  days  to  arrive  there,  and  in  the  meantime  many 
of  our  horses  would  probably  give  out  It  was  the  time,  too, 
when  the  hunting  parties  of  Indians  set  fire  to  the  prairies ;  the 
herbage,  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  was  in  that  parched 
state,  favorable  to  combustion,  and  there  was  daily  more  and 
more  risk,  that  the  prairies  between  us  and  the  fort  would  be  set 
on  fire  by  some  of  the  return  parties  of  Osages,  and  a  scorched 
desert  left  for  us  to  traverse.  In  a  word,  we  had  started  too  late 
in  the  season,  or  loitered  too  much  in  the  early  part  of  our 
maroh.  to  accomplish  our  originally-intended  tour;  and  there 
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was  imminent  hanrd,  if  we  continued  on,  that  we  should  lose  the 
greater  part  of  bur  horses ;  and,  besides  suffering  various  other 
fnoonvenienoes,  be  obliged  to  return  on  foot  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  give  up  all  further  progress,  and,  turning  our  faocs 
to  the  southeast,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Fort  Gibson. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  there  was  an  immediate  eagei^ 
oess  to  put  it  into  operation.  Several  horses,  however,  were 
missing,  and  among  others  those  of  the  Captain  and  the  Surgeon 
Persons  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  but  the  morning  advanced 
without  any  tidings  of  them.  Our  party  in  the  meantime,  being 
all  ready  for  a  march,  the  Commissioner  determined  to  set  ofi 
in  the  advance,  with  his  original  escort  of  a  lieutenant  and  four- 
teen rangers,  leaving  the  Captain  to  come  on  at  his  convenience, 
with  the  main  body.  At  ten  o'clock,  we  accordingly  started, 
under  the  guidance  of  Beatte,  who  had  hunted  over  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  knew  the  direct  route  to  the  garrison. 

For  some  distance  we  skirted  the  prairie,  keeping  a  southeast 
direction ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  ride  we  saw  a  variety  of  wild 
animals,  deer,  white  and  black  wolves,  baffaloes,  and  wild  horses. 
To  the  latter,  our  half-breeds  and  Tonish  gave  ineffectual  chase, 
only  serving  to  add  to  the  weariness  of  their  already  jaded 
steeds.  Indeed  it  is  rarely  that  any  but  the  weaker  and 
least  fleet  of  the  wild  horses  are  taken  in  those  hard  racings ; 
while  the  horse  of  the  huntsman  is  prone  to  be  knocked  up 
The  latter,  in  fact,  risks  a  good  horse  to  catch  a  bad  one.  On 
this  occasion,  Tonish,  who  was  a  perfect  imp  on  horseback,  and 
noted  for  ruining  every  animal  he  bestrode,  succeeded  in  laming 
and  almost  disabling  the  powerful  gray  on  which  we  had  mounted 
him  at  the  outset  of  our  tour. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  left  the  prairie,  and  struck 
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to  Uie  eui,  Uking  what  Bealte  praKmneed  aa  old  Osage 
traek.  This  led  os  through  a  rugged  traet  of  couitrj,  otsp 
growu  with  serubhed  forests  and  entan^ed  thicketa  and  inter 
seetcd  hj  deep  rarines,  and  brisk-running  streams,  the  aooroee 
of  Little  Hirer.  About  three  o^elock,  we  encamped  bj  some 
pools  of  water  in  a  small  Tallej,  haTing  come  about  fioorteen 
miles.  We  had  brought  on  a  supplj  of  proTisions  from  our  last 
eamp,  and  supped  heartily  upon  stewed  buffido  meai|  roasted 
renison,  beignets,  or  fritters  of  flour  fried  in  bear's  lard,  and  tea 
made  of  a  species  of  the  golden-rod,  which  we  had  found,  through- 
out our  whole  route,  almost  as  grateful  a  beverage  as  eoffisa 
Indeed  our  cofiee,  which,  as  long  as  it  held  out,  had  been  served 
up  with  erery  meal,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  West,  was  bj 
no  means  a  beverage  to  boast  of  It  was  roasted  in  a  frying-pan, 
without  much  care,  pounded  in  a  leathern  bag,  with  a  round 
stone,  and  boiled  in  our  prime  and  almost  only  kitchen  utensil, 
tbe  camp  kettle,  in  ^branch"  or  brook  water;  which,  on  the 
prairies,  is  deeply  colored  by  the  soil,  of  which  it  alvrays  holds 
abundant  particles  in  a  state  of  solution  and  suspension.  In 
fact,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  we  had  tasted  the  quality  of  every 
irariety  of  soil,  and  the  draughts  of  water  we  had  taken  might  vie 
in  diversity  of  color,  if  not  of  flavor,  with  the  tinctures  of  an 
apothecary's  shop.  Pure,  limpid  water  is  a  rare  luxury  on  the 
prairies,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Supper  over,  we 
placed  sentinels  about  our  scanty  and  diminished  camp,  spread 
our  skins  and  blankets  under  the  trees,  now  nearly  destitute  of 
foliage,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

We  had  a  beautiful  daybreak.  The  camp  again  resounded 
with  cheerful  voices  ;  every  one  was  animated  with  the  thoughts 
of  soon  being  at  the  fort,  and  revelling  on  bread  and  v^getablea 
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B?en  oar  satamine  man,  Beatte,  seemed  inspired  on  this  ooea 
■ion ;  and  as  he  drove  np  the  horses  for  the  march,  I  heard  him 
singing,  in  nasal  tones,  a  most  forlorn  Indian  dittj.  All  this 
transient  gajetj,  however,  soon  died  away  amidst  the  fiEitigaes  of 
oar  march,  Arhioh  lay  throngh  the  same  kind  of  rough,  hillji 
thicketed  country  as  that  of  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the  Little  River,  where  it 
wound  through  a  broad  bottom  of  alluvial  soil  At  present  it 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  val- 
ley. The  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  the  stream  from  the  broad 
sheets  of  water  it  had  formed,  and  to  find  a  place  where  it  might 
be  forded ;  for  it  was  in  general  deep  and  miry,  with  abrupt 
erumbling  banks.  Under  the  pilotage  of  Beatte,  therefore,  wo 
wandered  for  some  time  among  the  links  made  by  this  winding 
stream,  in  what  appeared  to  us  a  trackless  labyrinth  of  swamps, 
thickets,  and  standing  pools.  Sometimes  our  jaded  horses  dragged 
their  limbs  forward  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  having  to  toil  for 
a  great  distance,  with  the  water  up  to  the  stirrups,  and  beset  at 
the  bottom  with  roots  and  creeping  plants.  Sometimes  we  had 
to  force  our  way  through  dense  thickets  of  brambles  and  grape- 
vines, which  almost  pulled  us  out  of  our  saddles.  In  one  place, 
one  of  the  pack-horses  sunk  in  the  mire  and  fell  on  his  side,  so 
as  to  be  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  Wherever  the  soil  was 
bare,  or  there  was  a  sand-bank,  we  beheld  innumerable  tracks  ol 
bears,  wolves,  wild  horses,  turkeys,  and  water-fowl ;  showing  the 
abundant  sport  this  valley  might  afford  to  the  huntsman.  Our 
Bien,  however,  were  sated  with  hunting,  and  too  weary  to  bo 
excited  by  these  signs,  which  in  the  outset  of  our  tour  would 
have  put  them  in  a  fever  of  anticipation.  Their  only  desire  at 
present,  was  to  push  on  doggedly  for  the  fortress. 
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At  lemglk  we  lacttdcd  in  isdiiig  s  fotdiag  plani,  wbfln  «^ 
aU  cfOMtd  Little  Rirer,  with  the  wBter  and  mire  lo  tlie  HddW 
girthc  and  then  halted  for  an  hour  and  a  halt  lo  orerhanl  the 
wet  baggage,  and  gire  the  horses  time  to  rest. 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  came  to  a  pleasant  little  mesdov^ 
sarnmnded  bj  grores  of  elms  and  eotton-wood  trees,  in  the  midfl 
sf  whieh  was  a  fine  Mack  horse  grasing.    BenUe.  who  was  in  the 
adraziee,  beckoned  as  to  halt,  and.  being  mounted  on  a  mare,  ap- 
proaehed  the  horse  gently,  step  bj  step,  imitating  the  whinnj  of 
the  snimal  with  admiraUe  exactness.     The  noble  eonraer  of  the 
prairie  gaaed  lor  a  time,  snuffed  the  air,  neighed,  pridced  up  hiF 
ears,  and  pranced  round  and  round  the  mare  in  gallant  style ; 
but  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  for  Beatte  to  throw  the  lariat 
Ue  was  a  magnificent  object,  in  all  the  pride  and  glorj  of  his 
nature.     It  was  admirable  to  see  the  loftj  and  airj  carriage  of 
hifl  bead  ;  the  freedom  of  every  moremeut ;  the  elasticity  with 
which  he  trod  the  meadow.     Finding  it  impossible  to  get  within 
noosing  distance,  and  seeing  that  the  horse  was  receding  and 
growing  alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  from  his  saddle,  levelled  hia 
rifle  across  the  back  of  his  mare,  and  took  aim,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  creasing  him.     I  felt  a  throb  of  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  noble  animal,  and  called  out  to  Beatte  to  desist 
It  was  too  late  ;  he  pnlled  the  trigger  as  I  spoke ;  luckily  he  did 
not  shoot  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  to 
see  the  coal-black  steed  dash  off  unharmed  into  the  forest 

On  leaving  this  vailey,  we  ascended  among  broken  hills  and 
rugged,  ragged  forests,  equally  harassing  to  horse  and  rider 
The  ravines,  too,  were  of  red  clay,  and  often  so  steep,  that  in  de- 
ieending,  the  horses  would  put  their  feet  together  and  fairly  slide 
down,  and  than  scramble  up  the'  opposite  side  like  oats.    Here 
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Mid  there  among  the  thickets  in  the  valleys,  we  met  with  sloes 
and  persimmon,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  our  men  broke 
from  the  line  of  march,  and  ran  to  gather  these  poor  fruits,  showed 
how  mnch  they  crared  some  vegetable  condiment,  after  living  so 
long  exclusively  on  animal  food. 

About  half  past  three  we  encamped  near  a  brook  in  a  meadow 
where  there  was  some  scanty  herbage  for  our  half-famished  hor 
ses.  As  Beatte  had  killed  a  fat  doe  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  one  of  our  company  a  fine  turkey,  we  did  not  lack  for  pnh 
nsions. 

It  was  a  splendid  autumnal  evening.  The  horizon,  after  sun* 
set,  was  of  a  clear  apple  green,  rising  into  a  delicate  lake  which 
gradually  lost  itself  in  a  deep  purple  blue.  One  narrow  streak 
of  cloud,  of  a  mahogany  color,  edged  with  amber  and  gold,  floated 
in  the  west,  and  just  beneath  it  was  the  evening  star,  shining  with 
the  pure  brilliancy  of  a  diamond.  In  unison  with  this  scene, 
there  was  an  evening  concert  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  ah 
blended  and  harmonized  into  one  sober  and  somewhat  melancholy 
note,  which  I  have  always  found  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  mind,  disposing  it  to  quiet  musings. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  calm  and  beautiful  There  wis 
a  faint  light  from  the  moon,  now  in  its  second  quarter,  and  aftei 
it  had  set,  a  fine  starlight,  with  shooting  meteors.  The  wearied 
rangers,  after  a  little  murmuring  conversation  round  their  fires, 
sank  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  seemed  to  have  the  wholo 
Mccne  to  myself  It  is  delightful  in  thus  bivouacking  on  the 
prairies,  to  lie  awake  and  gaze  at  the  stars  ;  it  is  like  watching 
them  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  when  at  one  view  we  have 
the  wnole  cope  of  heaven.  One  realizes,  in  such  lonely  scenes, 
that  companionship  with  these  beautiful  luminaries  which  made 
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astmioinera  of  the  eastern  shepherds,  as  thej  watelied  their  floeb 
by  night     How  often,  while  contemplating  their  mild  and  benig- 
nant radiance,  I  have  called  to  mind  the  exquisite  text  of  Job . 
Canst  thou  bind  the  secret  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  Iook 
the  bands  of  Orion  ?"     I  do  not  know  whj  it  was,  but  I  felt  this 
night  unusually  affected  by  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  finnar 
ment ;  and  seemed,  as  I  lay  thus  under  the  open  Taolt  of  heaTca 
to  inhale  with  the  pure  untainted  air,  an  exhilarating  bnoyaoej 
of  spirit,  and,  as  it  were,  an  ecstasy  of  mind.     I  slept  and  waked 
alternately ;  and  when  I  slept,  my  dreams  partook  of  the  hap|iy 
tone  of  my  waking  reveries.     Towards  morning,  one  d  the  mb- 
tinels,  the  oldest  man  in  the  troop,  came  and  took  a  seat  nesr 
me :  he  was  weary  and  sleepy,  and  impatient  to  be  relieTed.    I 
found  he  had  been  gaiing  at  tiie  heavens  also,  but  with  difieicBl 
feelings. 

"  If  the  stars  don't  deceive  me,"  said  he,  ^  it  is  near  dtj- 
break." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Beatte,  who  lay  eloti 
by.     "  I  heard  an  owl  just  now." 

^  Does  the  owl,  then,  hoot  towards  daybreak  7"  asked  L 

''  Aye,  sir,  just  as  the  cock  crows." 

This  was  a  useful  habitude  of  the  bird  of  wisdom,  of  iriudi 
I  was  not  aware.  Neither  the  stars  nor  owl  deceived  thoir  v^ 
taries.  In  a  short  time  tiiere  was  a  fidnt  streak  of  Ijght  ii 
the  oast 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OLD  CnXSX   ENCAMPMENT.— SoXrcITT  OF  PROVISIONS. — ^BAD  WlA- 
THSa. WEARY   MARCHING. A   HUNTER's  BRIDGE 

Tus  eooniry  throagh  which  we  passed  this  morning  (Nov.  2),  wa 
Ism  rugged,  and  of  more  agreeable  aspect  than  that  we  had  iatelj 
bmTersed.  At  eleven  o'clock,  we  came  out  upon  an  extensive 
prairie,  and  about  six  miles  to  our  left  beheld  a  long  line  of  green 
forest,  marking  the  course  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Arkansaa 
On  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  in  a  spacious  grove  of  noble  trees 
which  overshadowed  a  small  brook,  were  the  traces  of  an  old 
Creek  hunting  camp.  On  the  bark  of  the  trees  were  rude  de- 
lineations of  hunters  and  squaws,  scrawled  with  charcoal ;  to* 
gether  with  various  signs  and  hieroglyphics,  which  our  half-breeds 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  from  this  encampment  the  hunters 
had  returned  home. 

In  this  beautiful  camping  ground  we  made  our  mid-day  halt 
While  reposing  under  the  trees,  we  heard  a  shouting  at  no  great 
distance,  and  presently  the  Captain  and  the  main  body  of  rangers, 
whom  we  had  left  behind  two  days  since,  emerged  from  the 
thickets,  and  crossing  the  brook,  were  joyfully  welcomed  into  the 
camp.  The  Captain  and  the  Doctor  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
search  after  their  horses,  and  were  obliged  to  march  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  on  foot ;  yet  they  had  come  on  with 
more  than  ordinary  speed. 

We  resumed  our  march  about  one  o'clock,  keeping  easterly, 
and  approaching  the  north  fork  obliquely  ;  it  was  late  before  we 
found  a  good  camping  place  ;  the  beds  of  the  streams  were  Jry 
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the  prairies,  too,  had  been  burnt  in  yariouii  places,  bj  Indiai 
hunting  parties.  At  length  we  found  water  in  a  small  allariai 
bottom,  where  there  was  tolerable  pasturaga 

On  the  following  morning,  there  were  flashes  of  lightning  is 
the  east,  with  low,  rumbling  thunder,  and  clouds  began  to  gather 
about  the  horizon.  Beatte  prognosticated  rain,  and  that  the 
wind  would  Teer  to  the  north.  In  the  coarse  of  our  march, 
a  flock  of  brant  were  seen  overhead,  flying  from  the  north 
^  There  comes  the  wind  I"  said  Beatte ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  began  tt 
blow  from  that  quarter  almost  immediately,  with  occasioiiil 
flurries  of  rain.  About  half  past  nine  o'clock,  we  forded  the 
north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  and  encamped  about  one,  that  ou 
hunters  might  have  time  to  beat  up  the  neighborhood  for  game; 
for  a  serious  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Most  of  the 
rangers  were  young,  heedless,  and  inexperienced,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon,  while  provisions  abounded,  to  provide  for  the 
future,  by  jerking  meat,  or  carrying  away  any  on  their  honea 
On  leaving  an  encampment,  they  would  leave  quantities  of  meet 
lying  about,  trusting  to  Providence  and  their  rifles  for  a  futore 
supply.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  temporary  seareitj  d 
game,  or  ill  luck  in  hunting,  produced  almost  a  famine  in  the 
camp.  In  the  present  instance,  they  had  left  loads  of  bulUt 
meat  at  the  camp  on  the  great  prairie ;  and,  having  ever  sinee 
been  on  a  forced  march,  leaving  no  time  for  hnnting,  they  weit 
now  destitute  of  supplies,  and  pinched  with  hunger.  Some  hU 
not  eaten  any  thing  since  the  morning  of  the  preceding  daj. 
Nothing  would  have  persuaded  them  when  revelling  in  the  shv* 
dance  of  the  buffalo  encampment,  that  they  would  so  aooo  be  io 
such  fiimishing  plight. 

The  hunteTS  returned  with  indifferent  success.     Hie 
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bud  baen  frighicned  %way  from  this  part  of  the  ooontry,  by 
ludima  hunting  parties,  which  had  preceded  us.  Ten  or  a  Josen 
wild  turkeys  were  brought  in,  but  not  a  deer  had  been  seen. 
The  rangers  began  to  think  turkeys  and  even  prairie  hens  de- 
seiring  of  attention ;  game  which  they  had  hitherto  considered 
unworthy  of  their  rifles. 

The  night  waa  cold  and  windy,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of 
rain ;  but  we  had  roaring  fires  to  keep  us  comfortable.  In  the 
night-,  a  flight  of  wild  geese  passed  over  the  camp,  making  a  great 
eaokling  in  the  air  ;  symptoms  of  approaching  winter. 

We  set  forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  in  a  nortn* 
east  course,  and  came  upon  the  trace  of  a  party  of  Creek  Indians, 
which  enabled  our  poor  horses  to  travel  with  more  ease.  We 
entered  upon  a  flne  champaign  country.  From  a  rising  ground 
we  had  a  noble  prospect,  over  extensive  prairies,  finely  diversified 
by  groves  and  tracts  of  woodland,  and  bounded  by  long  lines  of 
distant  hills,  all  clothed  with  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  autiimn. 
Game,  too,  was  more  plenty.  A  fine  buck  sprang  up  from  among 
the  herbage  on  our  right,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed ;  but,  a 
young  ranger  by  the  name  of  Childers,  who  was  on  foot,  levelled 
his  rifle,  disohargcd  a  ball  that  broke  the  neck  of  the  bounding 
deer,  and  Sf  nt  him  tumbling  head  over  heels  forward.  Another 
back  and  a  doe,  beside  several  turkeys  were  killed  before  we  came 
to  a  halt,  so  that  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  troop  were  once  more 
lapplied. 

About  three  o'clock  we  encamped  in  a  grove  after  a  forced 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  that  had  proved  a  hard  trial  to  the 
horses.  For  a  long  time  after  the  head  of  the  line  had  encamped, 
the  rest  kept  straggling  in,  two  and  three  at  a  time  ;  one  of  our 
{^ack-horses  had  given  out,  about  nine  miles  back,  and  a  pony 
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belonging  to  Beatte,  ehortlj  after.  Meaj  of  the  other  horecf 
looked  so  gaant  and  feeUe,  that  donhte  were  entertained  of  their 
being  able  to  reach  the  fort  In  the  night,  there  waa  heaTj 
rain,  and  the  morning  dawned  clondy  and  dismal  The  camp 
lefoanded,  however,  with  something  of  its  former  gajety.  The 
langers  had  sapped  welL  and  were  renovated  in  spirits,  anticipa- 
ting a  speed  J  arrival  at  the  garrison.  Before  we  set  forward  on 
our  march,  Beatte  retamed,  and  brought  his  pony  to  Uie  camp 
with  great  difficaltj.  The  pack-horse,  however,  was  completely 
knocked  up  and  hvd  to  be  abandoned.  The  wild  mare,  too,  had 
cast  her  foal,  thro  igh  exhaustion,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  go 
forward.  She  and  the  pony,  therefore,  were  left  at  this  encamp- 
ment, where  there  was  water  and  good  pasturage ;  and  where 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  reviving,  and  being  afterwards 
sought  out  and  brought  to  the  garrison. 

Wo  set  off  about  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a  day  of  weary  and 

harassing  travel ;  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills,  and  part 

over  rolling  prairies.     The  rain  had  rendered  the  soil  slippery 

and  plashy,  so  as  to  afford  unsteady  foothold.     Some  of  the 

rangers  dismounted,  their  horses  having  no  longer  strength  to 

bear  them.     We  made  a  halt  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but 

the  horses  were  too  tired  to  graze.     Several  of  them  laid  down, 

and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  their  feet  again. 

Our  troop   presented  a  forlorn   appearance,  straggling  slowly 

along,  in  a  broken  and  scattered  line,  that  extended  over  hill  and 

dale,  for  three  miles  and  upwards,  in  groups  of  three  and  four 

widely  apart ;  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  with  a  few  lag- 

irds  far  in  the  rear.     About  four  o'clock,  we  halted  for  the 

t  in  a  spacious  forest,  beside  a  deep  narrow  river,  called  the 

t  North  Fork,  or  Deep  Creek.     It  was  late  before  the  nuuD 
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pari  of  the  troop  straggled  into  the  encampment,  many  of  the 
hones  having  given  ont.  •  As  this  stream  was  too  deep  to  he 
forded,  we  waited  nntil  the  next  day  to  devise  means  to  cross  it , 
bat  our  half-breeds  swan\  the  horses  of  our  party  to  the  other 
side  in  the  evening,  as  they  would  have  better  pasturage,  and  the 
stream  was  evidently  swelling.  The  night  was  cold  and  unruly ; 
ihe  wind  sounding  hoarsely  through  the  forest  and  whirling  about 
the  dry  leaves.  We  made  long  fires  of  great  trunks  of  trees, 
which  diffused  something  of  consolation  if  not  cheerfulness  around. 

The  next  morning  there  was  general  permission  given  to  hunt 
until  twelve  o'clock ;  the  camp  being  destitute  of  provisions.  The 
rich  woody  bottom  in  which  we  were  encamped,  abounded  with 
wild  turkeys,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  killed.  In 
the  meantime,  preparations  were  made  for  crossing  the  river, 
which  had  risen  several  feet  during  the  night ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  fell  trees  for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as  bridges. 

The  Captain  and  Doctor,  and  one  or  two  other  leaders  of  the 
camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  examined  with  learned  eye  the  trcei 
growing  on  the  river  bank,  until  they  singled  out  a  couple  of  the 
largest  sise,  and  most  suitable  inclinations.  The  axe  was  then 
vigorously  applied  to  their  roots,  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  their 
foiling  directly  across  the  stream.  As  they  did  not  reach  to  the 
opposite  bank,  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  men  to  swim 
across  and  fell  trees  on  the  other  side,  to  meet  them.  They  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  a  precarious  footway  across  the  deep 
and  rapid  current,  by  which  the  baggage  could  be  carried  over : 
but  it  was  necessary  to  grope  our  way,  step  by  step,  along  the 
trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees,  which  for  a  part  of  the 
diatanoe  were  completely  submerged,  so  that  we  were  to  our  waists 
in  water.    Most  of  the  horses  were  then  swam  across,  but  some 
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of  tlMm  were  too  meak  to  brave  the  eamBft,  and  eivideollj  too 
muoh  knocked  up  to  bear  anj  farther  traveL  Twelve  laen,  there- 
fore, were  left  at  the  encampment  to  guard  these  horaes,  until  bj 
repose  and  good  pasturage  thej  should  be  suffidenUj  reoorered 
to  complete  their  journey  ;  and  the  Captain  engaged  to  send  the 
men  a  supply  of  flour  and  other  necessaries,  as  soon  as  we  should 
arrive  at  the  Fort 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  LOOK-OUT  FOR  LAND. — HARD  TRAVELLING  AND  IIUNGRT  HALTOfO  — 
A  FRONTIER  FaRMHOUSE. ARRIVAL  AT  THE  GARRISON. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  oN^iock  when  we  again  resumed  our  weary 
wayfaring.  The  residue  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
were  spent  in  toilsome  travel.  Part  of  the  way  was  over  stonj 
hills,  part  across  wide  prairies,  rendered  spongy  and  miry  by  the 
recent  rain,  and  cut  up  by  brooks  swollen  into  torrents.  Oar 
poor  horses  were  so  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
get  them  across  the  deep  ravines  and  turbulent  streams.  In  tra- 
versing the  miry  plains,  they  slipped  and  staggered  at  every  step, 
and  most  of  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  Hunger  prevailed  throughout  the  troop ;  every 
one  began  to  look  anxious  and  haggard,  and  to  feel  the  growing 
length  of  each  additional  mile.  At  one  time,  in  crossing  a  hilL 
Beatto  climbed  a  high  tree,  commanding  a  wide  prospect,  and 
took  a  look-out,  like  a  mariner  from  the  mast-head  at  sea.  Bfi 
lame  down  with  cheering  tidings.     To  the  left  he  had  beheld  i 
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hne  of  fbrest  siretohing  acroea  the  country,  which  he  know  to  be 
the  woodj  border  of  the  Arkansae ;  and  at  a  diBt«noe  he  had  re- 
cognised certain  landmarks,  from  which  he  condaded  that  wo 
could  not  be  above  fortj  miles  distant  from  the  fort  It  was  like 
the  welcome  cry  of  land  to  tempest-tossed  mariners. 

In  hot  we  soon  after  saw  smoke  rising  from  a  woody  glen  at 
a  distance.  It  was  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  hunting-party  of 
Greek  or  Osage  Indians  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and 
was  joyfully  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  man.  It  was  now  confi- 
dently hoped  that  we  would  soon  arrive  among  the  frontier  ham- 
lets of  Creek  Indians,  which  are  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the 
uninhabited  wilderness ;  and  our  hungry  rangers  trudged  forward 
with  reviving  spirit,  regaling  themselves  with  savory  anticipa- 
tions of  £urmhouse  luxuries,  and  enumerating  every  article  of 
good  cheer,  until  their  mouths  fiurly  watered  at  the  shadowy 
feasts  thus  conjured  up. 

A  hungry  night,  however,  closed  in  upon  a  toilsome  day.  Wo 
encamped  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Arkansas,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  stately  grove  that  had  been 
riven  by  a  hurricane.  The  blast  had  torn  its  way  through  the 
fbrest  in  a  narrow  column,  and  its  course  was  marked  by  enor- 
mous trees  shivered  and  splintered,  and  upturned,  with  their  roots 
in  the  air :  all  lay  in  one  direction,  like  so  many  brittle  reeds 
brokdn  and  trodden  down  by  the  hunter. 

Here  was  fuel  in  abundance,  without  the  labor  of  the  axe : 

we  had  soon  immense  fires  blazing  and  sparkling  in  the  frosty 

air,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  forest;   but,  alasl  we  had  no 

meat  to  cook  at  them.      The    scarcity  in  the  camp    almost 

amounted  to  famine.      Happy  was  he  who  had  a  morsel  of 

jerked  meat^  or  even  the  half-picked  bones  of  a  former  repast 

Q 
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For  our  part,  we  were  more  lackjr  at  our  mess  than  tot 
neighbors ;  one  of  our  men  haying  shot  a  turkej.  We  had  no 
bread  to  eat  with  it,  nor  salt  to  season  it  withaL  It  was  simply 
boiled  in  water ;  the  latter  was  seryed  up  as  soup,  and  we  were 
fain  to  rub  each  morsel  of  the  turkey  on  the  empty  salt-bag.  b 
hopes  some  saline  particle  might  remain  to  relieye  its  insipidity. 

The  night  was  biting  cold  ;  the  brilliant  moonlight  sparkled 
<>n  the  frosty  crystals  which  coycred  eyery  object  around  u& 
The  water  froze  beside  the  skins  on  which  we  biyouacked,  and  io 
the  morning  I  found  the  blanket  in  which  I  was  wrapped  cor- 
cred  with  a  hoar  frost ;  yet  I  had  neyer  slept  more  comfortably. 

After  a  shadow  of  a  breakfast,  consisting  of  turkey  bones  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar,  we  decamped  at  an  early  hour ;  for 
hunger  is  a  sharp  quickener  on  a  journey.  The  prairies  were  til 
gemmed  with  frost,  that  coyered  the  tall  weeds  and  glistened  io 
the  sun.  We  saw  great  flights  of  prairie  hens,  or  grouse,  that 
hoyered  from  tree  to  tree,  or  sat  in  rows  along  the  naked  branches, 
waiting  until  the  sun  should  melt  the  frost  from  the  weeds  and 
herbage.  Our  rangers  no  longer  despised  such  humble  game, 
but  turned  from  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  a  prairie  hen  as  eagerlj 
as  they  formerly  would  go  in  pursuit  of  a  deer. 

Eyery  one  now  pushed  forward,  anxious  to  arriye  at  some 
human  habitation  before  night.  The  poor  horses  were  uigrd 
beyond  their  strength,  iu  the  thought  of  soon  being  able  to 
indemnify  them  for  present  toil,  by  rest  and  ample  proyendrr 
Still  the  distances  seemed  to  stretch  out  more  than  eyer,  and  the 
blue  hills,  pointed  out  as  landmarks  on  the  horixon,  to  recede  af 
we  adyanced.  Eyery  step  became  a  labor ;  eyery  now  and  theo 
a  miserable  horse  would  giye  out  and  lie  down.  His  owt^t 
Vtmld  raiae  lkim\>^  msATi  %Vt^Ti\^\i^  force  him  forward  to  the  mar 
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gin  of  some  stream,  where  there  might  be  a  scant/  border  of 
herbage,  and  then  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Among  those  that 
were  thus  left  on  the  way,  was  one  of  the  led  horses  of  the 
Count ;  a  prime  hunter,  that  had  taken  the  lead  of  erery  thing 

4 

in  the  ohase*  of  the  wild  horses.  It  was  intended,  howeyer,  as 
eoon  as  we  should  arrive  at  the  fort,  to  send  out  a  party  proyided 
with  com,  to  bring  in  such  of  the  horses  as  should  sunriye. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  came  upon  Indian  tracks^ 
crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  a  proof  that  we  must 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  human  habitations.  At  length,  on 
passing  through  a  skirt  of  wood,  we  beheld  two  or  three  log 
houses,  sheltered  under  lofty  trees  on  the  border  of  a  prairie,  the 
habitations  of  Creek  Indians,  who  had  small  farms  adjacent 
Had  they  been  sumptuous  villas,  abounding  with  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation,  they  could  not  have  been  hailed  with  greater  delight 

Some  of  the  rangers  rode  up  to  them  in  quest  of  food :  the 
greater  part,  however,  pushed  forward  in  search  of  the  habitation 
of  a  white  settler,  which  we  were  told  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  troop  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  I  followed 
slowly  in  their  track ;  for  my  once  fleet  and  generous  steed 
faltered  under  me,  and  was  just  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other,  yet  I  was  too  weary  and  exhausted  to  spare  him. 

In  this' way  we  crept  on,  until,  on  turning  a  thick  clump  of 
trees,  a  frontier  farmhouse  suddenly  presented  itself  to  view.  It 
was  a  low  tenement  of  logs,  overshadowed  by  great  forest  tree^ 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  region  of  Cocaigne  prevailed  around  it 
Here  was  a  stable  and  barn,  and  granaries  teeming  with  abun- 
dance, while  legions  of  grunting  swine,  gobbling  turkeys,  cackling 
bens  and  strutting  roosters,  swarmed  about  the  farmyard. 

Mj  poor  jaded  and  half-fiunished  horse  raised  his  head  and 
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pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  well-known  sights  and  sounda     Be 
gave  a  chnckling  inward  sonnd,  something  like  a  dry  kuagh ; 
whisked  his  tail,  and  made  ^reat  leeway  toward  a  oom-erih^  filled 
with  golden  ears  of  maise,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
could  control  his  course,  'and  steer  him  up  to  the  door  of  the 
eabin.     A  single  glance  within  was  sufficient  to  raise  eyery  gu 
tronomic  &culty.     There  sat  the  Captain  of  the  rangers  and  hi 
officers,  round  a  three-legged  tabic,  crowned  by  a  broad  aud 
smoking  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  turnips.     I  sprang  off  my  hone 
in  an  instant,  cast  him  loose  to  make  his  way  to  the  corn-crib, 
and  entered  this  palace  of  plenty.     A  fat  good-humored  n^grew 
received  me  at  the  door.     She  was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
spouse  of  the  white  man,  who  was  absent     I  hailed  her  as  some 
swart  fairy  of  the  wild,  that  had  suddenly  conjured  up  a  banquet 
in  *  the  desert ;   and  a  banquet  was  it  in  good  sootL      In  a 
twinkling,  she  lugged  from  the  fire  a  huge  iron  pot,  that  might 
have  rivalled  one  of  the   famous  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  or  the 
witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.     Placing  a  brown  earthen  dish  oo 
the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpulent  caldron  on  one  side,  and  oat 
leaped  sundry  great  morsels  of  beef,  with  a  regiment  of  turnips 
tumbling  after  them,  and  a  rich  cascade  of  broth  OTcrflowing  the 
whole.     This  she  handed  me  with  an  ivory  smile  Uiat  extended 
from  ear  to  ear ;  apologising  for  our  humble  fare,  and  the  humble 
style  in  which  it  was  served  up     Humble  fare  I  humble  styk ' 
Boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and  an  earUien  dish  to  eat  them  from  I 
To  think  of  apologising  for  such  a  treat  to  a  half-starved  mis 
horn  the  prairies  ;  and  then  such  magnificent  slices  of  bread  ssd 
butter  1     Head  of  Apicius,  what  a  banquet  1 

^'  The  rage  of  hunger "  being  appeased,  I  began  to  think  of 
jny  horse.    He^  h  )wever^  like  an  old  campaigner,  had  taken  good 
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esre  of  fainuelf!  I  found  him  paying  assidaons  attention  to  the 
erib  of  Indian  eorn,  and  dexterously  drawing  forth  and  munch- 
ing iho  ears  that  protruded  hetween  the  hars.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  interrupted  his  repast,  which  he  abandoned  with  a 
heavy  aigh,  or  rather  a  rumbling  groan.  I  was  anxious,  however 
to  rejoin  my  trayelling  companions,  who  had  passed  by  the 
fiurmhouse  without  stopping,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas ;  being  in  hopes  of  arriving  before  night  at  the  Osage 
Agency.  Leaving  the  Captain  and  his  troop,  therefore,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  the  fiirm,  where  they  had  determined  to  quarter 
themselves  for  the  night,  I  bade  adieu  to  our  sable  hostess,  and 
again  pushed  forward. 

A  ride  of  about  a  mile  brought  me  to  where  my  comrades 
were  waiting  on  the  banks  ot  the  Arkansas,  which  here  poured 
along  between  beautiful  forests.  A  number  of  Creek  Indians,  in 
their  brightly  colored  dresses,  looking  like  so  many  gay  tropical 
birds,  were  busy  aiding  our  men  to  transport  the  baggage  across 
the  river  in  a  canoe.  While  this  was  doing,  our  horses  had 
another  r^ale  from  two  great  cribs  heaped  up  with  ears  of  Indian 
eorn,  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  river.  We  had  to  keep  a 
eheck  upon  the  poor  half  famished  animals,  lest  they  should 
injure  themselves  by  their  voracity. 

The  baggage  being  all  carried  to  the  opposite  bank,  we  em- 
barked in  the  canoe,  and  swam  our  horses  across  the  river.  I 
was  fearful,  lest  in  their  enfeebled  state,  they  should  not  be  able 
to  stem  the  current;  but  their  banquet  of  Indian  corn  had 
already  infused  fresh  life  and  spirit  into  them,  and  it  would  ap< 
pear  as  if  they  were  cheered  by  the  instinctive  consciousness  of 
their  approach  to  home,  where  they  would  soon  be  at  rest,  and  in 
plentiful  quarters ;  for  no  sooner  had  wc  landed  and  resumed  oar 
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I  SIT  down  to  perform  my  promise  of  giving  yon  an  aocoant  of  a 
HBit  made  many  years  since  to  Abbotsford.  I  hope,  howerer. 
that  you  do  not  expect  much  from  me,  for  the  travelling  notes 
taken  at  the  time  are  so  scanty  and  vagnc,  and  my  memory  so 
extremely  fallacious,  that  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  you  with  the 
meagreness  and  orudcuess  of  my  details. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August,  1817, 1  arrived 
at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of  Selkirk,  where  I  put  up  for 
the  night  I  had  oome  down  from  Edinburgh,  partly  to  visit 
Melrose  Abbey  and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
<<  mighty  minstrel  of  the  north."  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him  from  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  and  had  reason  to  think, 
from  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scribblings, 
that  a  visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  breakfost,  I  set  off 
in  a  postohaise  for  the  Abbey.  On  the  way  thither  I  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  the  postillion  to  the  house  with 
ibe  letter  of  introduction  and  my  card,  on  which  I  had  written 
Aai  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr  Scott  (he  had  not 

9* 
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yet  been  made  a  Baronet)  to  receive  a  yisit  from  me  in  tlie  ooarR 
of  the  morning. 

While  the  postillion  was  on  his  errand,  I  had  time  to  surrey 
the  mansion.     It  stood  some  short  distance  below  the  road,  oo 
the  side  of  a  hill  sweeping  down  to  the  Tweed  ;  and  was  as  yei 
but  a  snug  gentleman's  cottage,  with  something  msal  and  pieto- 
resque  in  its  appearance.     The  whole  front  was  oremu  with 
evergreens,  and  immediately  above  the  portal  was  a  great  pair  of 
elk  horns,  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foliage,  and  giving  Um 
cottage  the  look  of  a  hunting  lodge.     The  huge  baronial  pile,  to 
which  this  modest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave  birth,  was  jait 
emerging  into  existence :  part  of  the  walls,  sarrounded  by  scaf- 
folding, already  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
court-yard  in  front  was  encumbered  by  masses  of  hewn  stone. 

The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  estib- 
Itshment  Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a  black  grej* 
hound,  and,  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a  fdrioQi 
barking.     His  alarum  brought  out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs: 

"  Both  mongrel,  pappy,  whelp,  and  hoand. 
And  can  of  low  degree  f 

all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous. ^I  should  correct  my  quolir 

tion ; — ^not  a  cur  was  to  be  seen  on  the  premises :  Scott  was  too 
true  a  sportsman,  a.nd  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  pure  blood, 
to  tolerate  a  mongrel. 

In  a  little  while  the  'Hord  of  the  castle"  himself  made  kii 
appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the  descriptions  I  had  road 
and  hoard,  and  the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  kia 
He  was  tall,  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame.  His  dress  wn 
simple,  and  abnoal  T^&stie.     An  old  green  Bhootiiig<x)at,  wUko 
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do^^hifltle  at  the  button  hole,  brown  linen  pantaloons,  stoni 
shoee  that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a  white  hat  that  had  evidently 
seen  senrice.  He  came  limping  up  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  him- 
self by  a  stout  walking-staff,  but  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigor. 
By  his  side  jogged  along  a  large  iron-gray  stag  hound  of  most 
giKfe  demeanor,  who  took  no  part  in  the  clamor  of  the  canine 
rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of 
the  house,  to  give  me  a  courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the  gate  he  called  out  in  a  hearty 
lone,  welooming  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the 
hand :  "'  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,"  said  he, 
''ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  shall  see  all 
tlie  wonders  of  the  Abbey." 

I  would  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea  of  having  already 
made  my  breakfast  "  Hout,  man,"  cried  he,  ^'  a  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for  a 
second  breakfast." 

I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  and  in 
a  few  moments  found  myself  seated  at  the  breakfast  table. 
There  was  no  one  present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  her  eldest  daughter  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl  about" 
seventeen,  Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years  younger,  Walter, 
a  well-grown  stripling,  and  Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in 
a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I  experienced.  I  had  thought 
to  make  a  mere  morning  visit,  but  found  I  was  not  to  be  let  off 
io  lightly.  '^  You  must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be  read 
in  a  morning,  like  a  newspaper,"  said  Scott.  "  It  takes  several 
days  of  study  for  an  observant  traveller  that  has  a  relish  for  auld 
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world  trumpery.  Altor  brakilui  jon  ihaU  nake  your  TisH  tt 
MelroM  Abbey ;  I  tball  not  be  able  to  looomiMuiy  you,  u  I  hxn 
some  houeehold  affiure  to  attend  to,  bat  I  will  pnt  yon  in  eharge 
of  my  son  Cbarlea,  who  is  very  learned  in  all  things  tooohing  the 
old  ruin  and  the  neighborhood  it  stands  in,  and  he  and  my  friend 
Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  it,  with  a  good 
deal  more  that  you  are  not  ealled  upon  to  beliere— unless  you  be 
a  true  and  nothing-doubting  antiquary.  When  you  oome  baok, 
ril  take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighborhood.  To-mo^ 
row  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we  will 
driye  over  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  is  a  fine  old  ruin  well  worth 
your  seeing" — in  a  word,  before  Soott  had  got  through  with  his 
plan,  I  found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance  was  suddenly  opened 
before  me. 


After  breakfast  I  accordingly  set  off  for  the  Abbey  with  mj 
little  friend  Charles,  whom  I  found  a  most  sprightly  and  enter- 
taining companion.  He  had  an  ample  stock  of  anecdote  about 
the  neighborhood,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  and 
many  quaint  remarks  and  sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source,  all  which  were  uttered  with  a  Scottish  accent  and 
a  mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology,  that  gave  them  additional 
favor. 

On  our  way  to  the  Abbey  he  gave  me  some  anecdotes  of 
Johnny  Bower  to  whom  his  &ther  had  alluded  ;  he  was  seztM 
of  the  parish  and  custodian  of  the  ruin,  employed  to  keep  it  ia 
order  and  show  it  to  strangers  ;— a  worthy  little  man,  not  withoot 
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tmbitkni  in  hi/i  hamble  sphere.  The  death  of  his  predeoossor 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  ap 
peared  in  print  throughout  the  land.  When  Johnny  snooeedod 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he  stipulated  that,  on  his  death, 
his  name  should  receive  like  honorable  blaxon;  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  it  should  be  from  the  pen  of  Scott  The  latter  gravely 
pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  Johnny 
now  lived  in  the  proUd  anticipation  of  a  poetic  immortality. 

I  found  Johnny  Bower  a  decent  looking  little  old  man,  is 
blue  ooat  and  red  waistcoat.  He  received  us  with  much  greet- 
ing, and  seemed  delighted  to  see  my  young  companion,  who  was 
full  of  merriment  and  waggery,  drawing  out  his  peculiarities  for 
my  amusement  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  most  authentio 
and  particular  of  cicerones ;  he  pointed  out  every  thing  in  the 
Abbey  that  had  been  described  by  Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  La&t 
Minstrel :  and  would  repeat,  ¥nth  broad  Scottish  accent,  the  pas 
sage  which  celebrated  it. 

Thus,  in  passing  through  the  cloisters,  he  made  me  remark 
the  beautiful  carvings  of  leaves  and  flowers  wrought  in  stone 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  retaining  their  sharpness  as  if  fresh  from  the  ohisel ; 
rivalling,  as  Scott  has  said,  the  real  objects  of  which  they  were 
imitations : 

'*  Nor  herb  nor  flowret  glistened  there 
But  was  canred  in  the  cloister  arched  as  fair.** 

He  pointed  out  also  among  the  carved  work  a  nun's  head  at 
much  beauty,  which  he  said  Scott  always  stopped  to  admire — 
^  for  the  shirra  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  all  sic  matters." 

I  would  observe,  that  Scoti  seemed  to  derive  more  oonsequeno^ 
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la  tke  iatmM'  cf  ikt  AWer,  Jokaaj  Bower  eondueted  me 
to  tke  idfdfd  eivM  m  vUck  Stoat  WOliui  of  Ddonine  and 
^  M4«k  look  tUr  eeot  m  tkmt  memoiMe  night  when  Uia 
viaud's  ^ook  vao  to  tc  itocood  frai  tke  graitt.  Nay,  Johnny 
hod  ei«B  gotte  heroad  Sooa  ia  tke  Miaatenos  of  his  antiqaanan 
for  he  had  diitoteifd  the  Terj  loahof  the  winrd,  the 
of  which  had  hcca  left  ia  doaht  hj  the  poet  Thie  he 
to  haie  ■■Tfifeiafd  bj  the  poaitiDB  of  the  Orid  window, 
aad  the  direetioa  ia  which  the  aooabeaaM  Ml  at  aight,  throogh 
the  etaiaed  glass,  eastiag  the  shadow  to  the  red  eroos  on  the  spot; 
as  had  all  been  speciied  in  the  poewL  *- 1  pointed  oat  the  whole 
to  the  shim.**  add  he.  *  and  he  coold  na'  gainsay  hat  it  wu 
▼arra  clear."  I  foand  aflerwards,  that  Scott  ased  to  amose  him- 
self with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  man.  and  his  seal  in  verifyiiig 
erery  passage  of  the  poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentic  his- 
tory, and  that  he  always  aoquiesced  in  his  dedoetions.  I  subjoio 
Ihe  description  of  the  wixard's  grsTO,  whidi  called  forth  the  anti* 
^uarian  research  of  Johnny  Bower. 

**  Lo  wmnior !  now  the  croM  of  red, 
Poiotc  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Slow  moved  die  Book  to  the  brottd  flig  H— w. 
Which  the  bloody  cxom  was  tneed  opoo : 
He  pointed  to  a  nered  nook 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  hia  withered 
The  grave'a  huge  portal  to  eipand. 

It  was  by  dint  of  paaring  atrength* 

ThM  ha  OMnred  tht  msaiy  atooa  at  kaglh. 
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1  woold  yoa  had  been  there,  to  we 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriooiljr, 
Buwinied  npwmrd  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 

And,  iasoing  from  the  tomb, 
Showed  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark  brown  warrioi's  mail, 

And  kissed  his  waving  plome. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizatd  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled. 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round  ; 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right : 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee." 

The  fictions  of  Scott  had  become  hots  with  honest  Johnny 
Bower.  From  constantly  living  among  the  mins  of  Melrose  Ab- 
bey, and  pointing  out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  had,  in  a  manner,  become  interwoven  with  his  whole 
existence,  and  I  donbt  whether  he  did  not  now  and  then  mix  up 
his  own  identity  with  the  personages  of  some  of  its  cantos. 

He  could  not  bear  that  any  other  production  of  the  poet 
•hould  be  preferred  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  ^  Faith,** 
■aid  he  to  me,  "  it's  just  e'en  as  gude  a  thing  as  Mr.  Scott  has 
written — an  if  he  were  stannin  there  I'd  tell  him  so— an'  then 
he'd  Uuff." 

He  WIS  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  affability  of  Seott     "  He'U 
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Wra  ■omeioMi.''  mU  W,  ^  witk  giwl  Mks  m  Us  ooBpaoj 
an  the  ini  I  knov  of  it  b  his  Yoiee.  oIliBg  <mU  Johuij !-« 
Johmij  Bower !— «nd  wben  I  go  oat,  I  •■  wmre  to  be  greeted 
with  a  joke  or  a  pleasant  word.  Hell  etaml  and  cnek  and  lanf 
wV  me.  jiut  like  an  aald  wife— and  to  think  that  of  a  man  that 
hafl  tnch  an  awfu'  knowledge  o'  hiftorj !" 

One  of  the  ingeniooa  derieea  cm  which  the  worthy  little  naa 
prided  hinuelt  waa  to  place  a  Tiaitor  opposite  to  the  Abbey,  witk 
hia  back  to  it.  and  bid  him  bend  down  and  look  mt  it  between  hii 
legs  Thia.  he  said,  gare  an  entire  different  aspect  to  the  min. 
Folks  admired  the  plan  amasinglyf  bat  as  to  the  '^leddies,"  thej 
were  dainty  on  the  matter,  and  contented  themselTes  with  look- 
ing from  under  their  arms. 

As  Johnny  Bower  piqued  himself  upon  showing  erery  thing 
laid  down  in  the  poem,  there  was  one  passage  that  perplexed  him 
sadly.     It  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  cantos : 

**  If  thov  wonld'st  view  &ir  Melroae  aright. 
Go  ▼«t4t  by  the  pale  moonligbt ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  ligbtaome  dmj, 
Oild  bat  to  float  the  roina  gray/*  Slc. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  many  of  the  most  deruet 
pilgrims  to  the  ruin  oould  not  be  contented  with  a  daylight  in- 
fif)Cction,  and  insisted  it  could  be  nothing,  unless  seen  by  the  light 
of  tho  moon.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  moon  shines  but  for  a  part 
of  tho  month  ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  is  Tery  apt  in 
Scotland  to  bo  obscured  by  clouds  and  mi.sts.  Johnny  was  sordj 
puzslod,  therefore,  how  to  accommodate  his  poetry-struck  Tisiton 
with  this  indispensable  moonshine     At  length,  in  a  Inekj  no 
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■Miii,  he  deyised  a  substitute.  This  was  a  great  double  tallow 
eandlo  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole,  ¥nth  which  he  could  conduct 
his  Tisitors  about  the  ruins  on  dark  nights,  so  much  to  their  satis 
£M)tion  that,  at  length,  he  began  to  think  it  even  preferable  to  tho 
moon  itself  '^  It  does  na  light  up  a'  the  Abbey  at  aince,  to  be 
sure,"  he  would  say,  ^<  but  then  you  can  shift  it  about  and  show 
the  auld  ruin  bit  by  bit,  whiles  the  moon  only  shines  on  one 
side." 

Honest  Johnny  Bower  I  so  many  years  haye  elapsed  since  the 
time  I  treat  of^  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  simple  head 
lies  beneath  the  walls  of  his  favorite  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  humble  ambition  has  been  gratified,  and  his  name  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  the  man  he  so  loved  and  honored. 


Alter  my  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott  proposed  a 
ramble  to  show  me  something  of  the  surrounding  country.  As 
we  sallied  forth,  every  dog  in  the  establishment  turned  out  to 
attend  us.  There  was  the  old  stag-hound  Maida,  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  noble  animal,  and  a  great  favorite  of  Scott's, 
and  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  a  wild  thoughtless  youngster, 
not  yet  arrived  tojbhe  years  of  discretion  ;  and  Finette,  a  beauti- 
ful setter,  with  soft  silken  hair,  long  pendent  ears,  and  a  mild  eye, 
the  parlor  fiivorite.  When  in  front  of  the  house,  we  were  joined 
by  a  superannuated  greyhound,  who  came  from  the  kitchen  wa^ 
ging  his  tail,  and  was  cheered  by  Scott  as  an  old  friend  and 
eoouade. 

In  our  walks,  Scott  would  frequently  pause  in  conversation 
to  notice  his  dogs  and  speak  to  them,  as  if  rational  companions ; 
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latimd  Ihgre  vfpmn  to  fce  >  tiat  6ml  rf  mkiMiBlj  m  Aflfc 
Ibitkfiii  ittendmnCa  oo  mmiL.  deriTed  firan  ^cir  doae  m^mmtj 
with  him.     Maida  deported  huseeif  with  a  gimritj  beeoBisg  hii 
■ge  ftad  siie,  and  seemed  to  conaider  hiandf  emlled  upoo  ta 
piaaerTe  a  great  degree  of  dignitj  and  deconui  in  our  aoeieCj 
Am  he  jogged  along  a  little  diatanee  ahead  of  Uy  the  young  dogi 
would  gambol  aboat  him,  leap  on  hia  neck,  worry  at  his  ears,  and 
endeaTor  to  toaae  him  into  a  frolic     The  old  dog  would  keep  ob 
for  a  long  time  with  impertorbahle  solemnity^  now  and  then  sees- 
ing  to  rebuke  the  wantonneea  of  hia  young  eompaniona.     At 
length  he  wonld  make  a  sadden  torn,  setae  one  of  than,  and 
tnmble  him  in  the  dost ;  then  giving  a  glance  at  na,  aa  nraeh  ti 
to  say,  **  Yoa  see.  gentlemen,  I  can't  help  giTing  way  to  this  non- 
sense,*^ would  resame  his  gravity  and  jog  on  as  before. 

Scott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities.  ^  I  make  no 
doubt,'*  said  he,  "^  when  Maida  is  alone  with  these  young  dogs,  he 
throws  gravity  aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them ; 
but  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and  seems  to  siv, 
'  Ha'  done  with  your  nonsense,  youngsters ;  what  will  the  laird  and 
that  other  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  give  way  to  such  foolery  f 

Maida  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a  scene  on  board  an  armed 
yacht  in  which  he  made  an  excursion  with  hia  firiend  Adam 
Ferguson.  They  had  taken  much  notice  of  the  boatswain,  who 
was  a  fine  sturdy  seaman,  and  evidently  felt  flattored  by  their 
attention.  On  one  occasion  the  crew  were  "^  piped  to  fim,"  and 
the  sailors  were  dancing  and  catting  all  kinds  of  capers  to  the 
music  of  the  ship's  band.  The  boatswain  looked  on  with  a  wist* 
ful  eye,  as  if  he  would  like  to  join  in ;  but  a  glance  at  Scott  and 
Fergoaon  showed  that  there  was  a  straggle  with  hia  dignity, 
baring  to  leaaen  himaelf  in  their  eyea     At  length  one  of 
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came  ap,  and  selling  him  by  the  arm,  challenged  him 
lo  a  jig.  The  boatswin,  continued  Scott,  after  a  little  hesitation 
complied,  made  an  awkward  gambol  or  two,  like  our  friend 
Maida,  bat  soon  gave  it  up.  ^^  It's  of  no  use,"  said  he,  jerking 
ap  his  waistband  and  giving  a  side  glance  at  us,  ^  one  can't  dance 
always  noather." 

Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  of  his 
dogs,  a  little  shamefaced  terrier,  with  large  glassy  eyes,  one  of  the 
most  sensitiTe  little  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  in  the  world. 
If  ever  he  whipped  him,  he  said,  the  little  fellow  would  sneak  off 
and  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  in  a  lumber  garret,  whence 
there  was  no  dramng  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chopping* 
knife,  as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when  he  would  steal  forth 
with  humbled  and  downcast  look,  but  would  skulk  away  again  if 
any  one  regarded  him. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and  peculiarities  of  our 
canine  companions,  some  object  provoked  their  spleen,  and  pro* 
duced  a  sharp  and  petulant  barking  from  the  smaller  fry,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  Maida  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  ramp  for* 
ward  two  or  three  bounds  and  join  in  the  chorus,  with  a  deep- 
mouthed  bow-wow  I 

It  was  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned  instantly, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubiously  in  his  master's  hee ; 
anoertain  whether  he  would  censure  or  applaud. 

"  Aye,  aye,  old  boy !"  cried  Scott,  ^^  you  have  done  wonders. 
Ton  have  shaken  the  Eildon  hills  with  your  roaring ;  you  may 
DOW  lay  by  your  artillery  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida  is  like 
the  great  gun  at  Constantinople,"  continued  he ;  '^  it  takes  so  long 
lo  get  it  ready,  that  the  small  guns  can  fire  off  a  doien  timet 
first,  bat  when  it  does  go  off  it  plays  the  very  d — ^L" 
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These  simple  aneodotes  may  serve  to  show  the  doligfaifbl  pit) 
of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in  private  life.     His  domeitie 
animals  were  his  friends ;  every  thing  about  him  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  his  countenance :  the  &ce  of  the  humblest 
dependent  brightened  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  anticipated  a  cor- 
dial and  cheering  word.     I  had  occasion  to  observe  this  partieu- 
larlj  in  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  a  quarry,  whence  several  mn 
were  cutting  stone  for  the  new  edifice ;  who  all  paused  from  tbeir 
labor  to  have  a  pleasant  ^'  crack  wi'  the  Udrd."     One  of  them  wti 
a  burgess  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke  aboat  (be 
old  song : 


M 


Up  with  the  Soaten  6*  Selkirk* 
And  down  with  the  Elarl  of  Home." 


Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and,  beside  leading  the 
psalmody  on  Sunday,  taught  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  neighbor 
hood  dancing  on  week  days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  outHyf-dooi 
labor  was  scarce. 

Among  the  rest  was  a  tall,  straight  old  fellow,  with  a  hetlth- 
ful  complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a  small  round-crowned  white 
hat.  He  had  been  about  to  shoulder  a  hod,  but  paused,  and  stood 
looking  at  Scott,  with  a  slight  sparkling  of  his  blue  eye,  ts  ii 
waiting  his  turn ;  for  the  old  fellow  knew  himself  to  be  a  fitvorite 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and  asked  for  a  pinflb 
of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew  forth  a  horn  snuff'-box.  ''Hoo^ 
man,"  said  Scott,  ^  not  that  old  mull :  where's  the  bonnie  Freoeh 
one  that  I  brought  you  from  Paris  ?"  "  Troth,  your  honor,"  tt 
plied  the  old  fellow,  ^  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week  daya.* 

On  leaving  lYie  ^^xt^^^^lt  informed  me  that  when  abNOt 
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at  Paris,  he  had  porohased  several  trifliDg  articlea  as  presents  for 
his  dependents,  and  among  others  the  gay  snnff-box  in  question, 
whioh  was  so  oarefnllj  resenred  for  Sundays,  by  the  Teteran. 
*•  It  was  not  so  mnoh  the  yalne  of  the  gifts,"  said  he,  ^  that 
pleased  them,  as  the  idea  that  the  laird  should  think  of  them 
when  so  fiur  away." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  great  fitvorite  with 
Boot!  If  I  reooUect  right,  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  early  life, 
and  his  straight,  erect  person,  his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance, 
his  gray  hair,  and  an  arch  gleam  in  his  blue  eye,  reminded  me  cf 
the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree.  I  find  that  the  old  fellow  has 
since  been  introduced  by  Wilkie,  in  his  picture  of  the  Scott 
family. 


We  rambled  on  among  scenes  which  had  been  fiuniliar  in 
Scottish  song,  and  rendered  classic  by  the  pastoral  muse,  long 
before  Scott  had  thrown  the  rich  mantle  of  his  poetry  orer  them. 
What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  did  I  feel  when  first  I  saw  the  broom- 
eorered  tops  of  the  Gowden  Knowes,  peeping  above  the  gray  hills 
ot  the  Tweed  :  and  what  touching  associations  were  called  up  by 
the  sight  of  Ettrick  Vale,  Oalla  Water,  and  the  Braes  of  Tar- 
row  I  Every  turn  brought  to  mind  some  household  air — some 
almost  forgotten  song  of  the  nursery,  by  which  I  had  been  lulled 
lo  sleep  in  my  childhood ;  and  with  them  the  looks  and  voices  o{ 
those  who  had  sung  them,  and  who  were  now  no  more.  It  is 
ftase  melodies,  chanted  in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and 
sonneoted  with  the  memory  of  those  we  have  loved,  and  who  have 
passed  away,  that  clothe  Soottish  landscape  with  such  tender 
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■i  aB  prabhifitj.  to  tkt 
pMiofml  aa4  kmieij  file  «f  tkom  who  c&mfnmA  fhtam:  who  were 
«An  —re  ihtplierdi.  teadag  tkcir  locki  m  thm  ■  JjImt  gicp% 
•r  foldiag  tiicim  aaong  tbe  aaked  Uk.  ^iaa  J  of  tkflB  nuttic 
fcirdfl  bftTe  pAMcd  ftvmj.  wicko«c  leaviBg  a  m»ei  behnd  ibem* 
aoCkiBf  rcaaiM  of  tbes  Wl  tWir  fweet  aad  towUBg  nogi^  vhkb 
Utt.  iUw  eeboca^  aboat  tbe  pbees  tker  osee  iBbabhcd.  Moet  d 
tbaM  eifliple  effuions  of  putonl  poets  are  luked  witk  aoBM 
(kTorite  hmiiAt  of  tJie  poet :  mod  in  tkb  vmj.  not  a  »n«iitMn  or 
Tallej,  a  tovn  or  tower,  green  ebaw  or  rvnaiagstfcaa^  in  Seotlaod. 
Ymi  hm«  fooie  popular  air  eonnected  with  ic  that  makes  its  Terj 
name  s  kej  note  to  a  whole  train  of  delicious  &ncies  and  feelingiw 

I^t  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how  sensible  I  wis 
to  the  [Kiwer  of  these  simple  airs,  in  a  visit  which  I  made  to  Ayr, 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Bums.  I  (ossed  a  whole  morning 
aUmt  ^*  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon.**  with  his  tender 
little  love  Tcrses  running  in  mj  head.  I  found  a  poor  Scotch 
carpenter  at  work  among  the  ruins  of  Kirk  Allowav,  which  wis 
to  be  converted  into  a  school-house.  Finding  the  purpose  of  mj 
visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat  down  with  me  on  a  grassy  grave,  ckm 
by  whoro  Bums*  father  was  buried,  and  talked  of  the  poet,  idioB 
ho  had  known  personally.  He  said  his  songs  were  familiar  to  tbt 
p^Kirest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  country  folk,  '^and  ii  seamd 
U>  him  a*  if  tfte  country  hatl  grown  more  beautifulj  smee  Bhtm 
kful  vrritten  hi*  bonnie  little  songs  about  t^." 

I  found  Bcott  was  quite  an  enthusiast  on  the  subjeet  of  the 
popular  songs  of  his  country,  and  he  seemed  gratified  to  find  me 
io  alive  to  them.  Their  effect  in  calling  up  in  my  mind  the  ^^ 
folleotions  of  early  times  and  scones  in  which  I  had  first  heard 
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thum,  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the  lines  of  his  poor  friend. 
Ijejden,  to  the  Soottish  muse : 

"  In  youth's  first  morn,  alert  and  gay. 
Ere  rolling  years  had  passed  away. 

Remembered  like  a  morning  dream, 
I  heard  the  daloet  measures  float. 
In  many  a  liquid  winding  note. 

Along  the  bank  of  Teviot's  stream. 

8weet  sounds !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  vest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast. 

And  charmed  away  mine  infant  tears ; 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 

» 

Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet. 
That  on  the  wild  the  traveller  hears." 

Soott  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  popular  songs  of  Scotland. 
'  They  are  a  part  of  our  national  inheritance,"  said  he,  "  and 
something  that  we  may  truly  call  our  own.  They  have  no  foreign 
taint ;  they  have  the  pure  breath  of  the  heather  and  the  moun- 
Viin  breeze.  All  the  genuine  legitimate  races  that  have  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Britons ;  such  as  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Irish,  have  national  airs.  The  Snglish  have  none, 
because  they  are  not  natives  of  the  soil,  or,  at  least,  are  mongrels. 
Their  music  is  all  made  up  of  foreign  scraps,  like  a  harlequin 
jacke .;  ^T  \  piece  of  mosaic.  Even  in  Scotland,  we  have  compar- 
atively few  national  songs  in  the  eastern  part,  where  we  have  had 
moat  influx  of  strangers.  A  real  old  Scottish  song  is  a  cairn 
gorm — a  gem  of  our  own  mountains :  or  rather,  it  is  a  precious 
relic  of  old  times,  that  bears  the  national  character  stamped  upon 
it; — ^like  a  cameo,  that  shows  what  the  national  visage  was  io 
former  days,  before  the  breed  was  crossed." 
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While  Scott  wms  thus  diBoouning,  we  were  pessiog  up  a 
narrow  glen,  with  the  dogs  heating  about,  to  right  and  left,  wbeo 
■uddcolj  a  hhick  oock  barst  upon  the  wing. 

^  Aha  I"  cried  Soott,  **  there  will  he  a  good  shot  for  master 
Walter  ;  we  most  send  him  this  way  with  his  gan,  when  we  go 
home.  Walter's  the  familj  sportsman  now,  and  keeps  as  in 
game  I  have  pretty  nigh  resigned  my  gun  to  him ;  for  I  find  I 
eannot  trudge  about  as  briskly  as  formerly." 

Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  commanding  an  extensiTe 
prospect  "  Now,"  said  Scott,  "  I  have  brought  yon,  like  the 
pilgrim  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  that  I  may  show  you  all  the  goodly  regions  here- 
alxtuts.  Yonder  is  Lammcrmuir,  and  Smalholme*  and  there 
you  have  Gallashicls,  and  Torwoodlic,  and  Qallawater  ;  and  in 
tliat  direction  you  sec  Tcviotdalc,  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow ;  and 
Ettrick  stream,  winding  along,  like  a  silver  thread,  to  throw 
itself  into  the  Tweed." 

He  went  on  thus  to  call  over  names  celebrated  in  Scottish 
fiong,  and  most  of  which  had  recently  received  a  romantic  inte- 
rest from  his  own  pen.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  great  part  of  the  border 
country  spread  out  before  me,  and  could  trace  the  soenes  of  those 
poems  and  romances  which  had,  in  a  manner,  bewitched  the 
world.  I  gazed  about  me  for  a  time  with  mute  surprise,  I  maj 
almost  say  with  disappointment.  I  beheld  a  mere  succession  d 
gray  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach ; 
monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  that  OM 
eould  almost  sec  a  stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile ;  and  the 
fiar-famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bare 
bills,  without  a  tree  or  thicket  on  its' banks  ;  and  yet,  such  had 
been  the  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the 
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wholo,  thai  it  had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richeet 
foenerj  I  beheld  in  England. 

I  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts.  Scott 
hammed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave ;  he  had  no 
idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  the  expense  of  his 
native  hills.  ^  It  may  be  partiality,"  said  he,  at  length ;  '^  but 
to  my  eye,  these  gray  hills  and  all  this  wild  border  country  ha^e 
beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of 
the  land  ;  it  has  something  bold,  and  stern,  and  solitary  about  it 
When  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  like  ornamented  garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish 
myself  back  again  among  my  own  honest  gray  hilb ;  and  if  I 
did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  lUiink  I  should  die  P^ 

The  last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied 
with  a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staflf,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
that  showed  his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the 
Tweed,  too,  as  a  beautiful  stream  in  itself,  and  observed  that  ho 
did  not  dislike  it  for  being  bare  of  trees,  probably  from  having 
been  much  of  an  angler  in  his  time,  and  an  angler  does  not  like 
to  have  a  stream  overhung  by  trees,  which  embarrass  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rod  and  line. 

I  took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the  associations  o« 
early  life,  for  my  disappointment,  in  respect  to  the  surrounding 
aoenery.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  hills  crowned  with  forests, 
and  streams  breaking  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of  trees, 
that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  landscape  were  apt  to  be  well 
wooded. 

^  Aye,  and  that's  the  great  charm  of  your  country,"  cried 
Soott     ^  You  love  the  forest  as  I  do  the  heather — ^but  I  would 


not  have  you  think  I  do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a  great  woodland 
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prospect     There  is  nothing  I  should  like  more  than  to  be  in  tb« 
midst  of  one  of  jour  grand,  wild,  original  forests :  with  the  idei 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  untrodden  forest  around  me.     I  onoe 
I  aw,  at  Leith,  an  immense  stick  of  timber,  just  landed  firon 
America.     It  must  have  been  an  enormous  tree  when  it  stood  od 
its  native  soil,  at  its  full  height,  and  with  all  its  branohes.    J 
gased  at  it  with  admiration ;  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  "gigantis 
obelisks  which  are  now  and  then  brought  from  Egypt,  to  shame 
the  pigmy  monuments  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fact,  these  vast  abori- 
ginal trees,  that  have  sheltered  the  Indians  before  the  intmsioi 
of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  yovr 
country." 

The  conversation  here  turned  upon  Campbell's  poem  of  Gcff* 
trude  of  Wyoming,  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materiab  hi- 
nished  by  American  scenery.  Scott  spoke  of  it  in  that  libenl 
style  in  which  I  always  found  him  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  cited  several  passages  of  it  with  great  de* 
light  '<  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  he,  ""  that  Campbell  does  not 
write  more  and  ofbener,  and  give*  full  sweep  to  his  genius.  Hi 
has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies  ;  and  he  does  now  and 
then  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resustf 
his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away.  He  don't  kiMV 
or  won't  trust  his  own  strength.  Even  when  he  has  doneathiif 
well,  he  has  often  misgivings  about  it  He  left  out  sevenJ  !>* 
passages  of  hb  Lochiel,  but  I  got  him  to  restore  some  ci  tbaa-' 
Here  Scott  repeated  several  passages  in  a  magnificent  t^ 
**  What  a  grand  idea  is  that,"  said  he,  "  about  prophetio  bodii^ 
if,  in  oommon  parlance,  second  sight — 


'^ 
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It  fa  a  noble  tboaght,  and  nobly  expressed.  And  there's  that 
glorious  little  poem,  too,  of  Hohenlinden ;  after  he  had  written 
it,  be  did  not  seem  to  think  mnob  of  it,  but  eonsidered  some  of 
it '  d— d  dram  and  trumpet  lines.'  I  got  him  to  reeite  it  to  me, 
■nd  I  believe  that  the  delight  I  felt  and  expressed  had  an  effect 
in  indncing  him  to  print  it.  The  fact  is/'  added  he,  ''  Campbell 
is,  in  -  a  manner,  a  bagbear  to  himself  The  brightness  of  his 
early  snoeess  is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He  u 
t^ftdd  cfihe  shadow  that  his  own  fame  casts  before  him." 

While  we  were  thus  chatting,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
among  the  hills.  <<  That's  Walter,  I  think,"  said  Scott,  ''  he  has 
finished  his  morning*s  studies,  and  is  out  with  his  gun.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  had  met  with  the  black  cock ;  if  so.  we 
shall  have  an  addition  to  our  larder,  for  Walter  is  a  pretty  sure 
■hot" 

I  inquired  into  the  nature  of  Walter's  studies.  ^^  Faith,"  said 
Boott,  "^  I  can't  say  much  on  that  head.  I  am  not  over  bent  upon 
making  prodigies  of  any  of  my  children.  As  to  Walter,  I  taught 
him,  while  a  boy,  to  ride,  and  shoot,  and  speak  the  truth ;  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  education,  I  leave  them  to  a  very  worthy 
young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  our  clergymen,  who  instructs  all 
my  children." 

I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  tlie  young  man  in  qucs- 
tion,  Cfeorge  Thomson,  son  of  the  minister  of  Melrose,  and  found 
lum  possessed  of  much  learning,  intelligence,  and  modest  worth 
He  used  to  come  every  day  from  his  father's  residence  at  Melrose 
^  superintend  the  studies  of  the  young  folks,  and  occasionally 
^k  his  meals  at  Abbotsford,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed, 
^^tore  had  out  him  out,  Scott  used  to  say,  for  a  stalwart  soldier 
^t  he  was  tall,  vigorous,  active,  and  fond  of  athletic  exercises, 
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but  accident  had  marred  her  work,  the  loes  of  %  limb  in  b(^booJ 
having  reduced  him  to  a  wooden  l^.  He  was  brought  up,  there 
fore,  for  the  church,  whence  he  was  occasionally  called  the  IX^ 
minie,  and  is  supposed,  by  his  mixture  of  learning,  simplieitji 
and  amiable  eccentricity,  to  have  furnished  many  traits  for  the 
character  of  Dominie  Sampson.  I  believe  he  often  acted  at 
Scott's  amanuensis,  when  composing  his  novels.  With  him  the 
young  people  were  occupied,  in  general,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  after  which  they  took  all  kinds  of  healthful  recreatioai 
in  the  open  air ;  for  Scott  was  as  solicitous  to  strengthen  their 
bodies  as  their  minds. 

We  had  not  walked  much  further  before  we  saw  the  two  Mid 
Scotts  advancing  along  the  hill  side  to  meet  us.  The  momii^ 
studies  being  over,  they  had  set  off  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  hilh, 
and  gather  heather  blossoms  with  which  to  decorate  their  hiir 
for  dinner.  As  they  came  bounding  lightly  like  young  finron 
and  their  dresses  fluttering  in  the  pure  summer  breeie,  I  mi 
reminded  of  Scott's  own  description  of  his  children  in  his  iiCi» 
duotiop  *^  one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion — 


'*  My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild» 
As  best  befits  the  monntain  child, 
Their  summer  gambols  tell  and  mourn* 
And  anxious  ask  will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  ^»raf  t 

Tes,  prattlers,  yes,  the  daisy's  flower 
Again  ahall  paint  yoor  sommer  bower  $ 
Again  the  hawthorn  riiall  snpp^ 
't^Ma  fu\aTi^i<fa.iit&3^  to  t&s  | 
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The  bunbs  upon  the  lea  shall  boiiiid» 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  roand» 
And  while  yoa  frolic  Ught  aa  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day." 

Am  tbey  approached,  the  dogs  all  sprang  forward  and  gambolled 
■nmnd  them.  Thej  played  with  them,  for  a  time,  and  then 
Joined  us  with  oountenanoes  full  of  health  and  glee.  Sophia,  the 
eldeBi,  was  the  most  lively  and  joyous,  having  much  of  her  fathcr\s 
varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and  seeming  to  catch  excitement 
from  his  words  and  looks.  Ann  was  of  quieter  mood,  rather 
lileni,  owing,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  her  being  some  vears 
joonger. 


At  dinner  Scott  had  laid  by  his  half  rustic  dress,  and  ap- 
peared clad  in  black.  The  girls,  too,  in  completing  their  toilet, 
lukl  twisted  in  their  hair  the  sprigs  of  purple  heather  which  tbcy 
^d  gathered  on  the  hill  side,  and  looked  all  fresh  and  blooming 
^m  their  breesy  walk. 

There  was  no  guest  at  dinner  but  myself     Around  the  table 

^ere  two  or  three  dogs  in  attendance.     Maida,  the  old  stag 

■lound,  took  his  seat  at  Scott's  elbow,  looking  up  wistfully  in  his 

^'^^^ter's  eye,  while  Finetce,  the  pet  spaniel,  placed  herself  near 

"^1^.  Scott,  by  whom,  I  soon   perceived,  she  was   completely 

■poUed. 

The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  merits  of  his  dogs. 
tt  spok^  with  great  feeling  and  affection  of  bis  favorite.  Camp, 
^^^  is  depicted  by  his  side  in  the  earlier  engravings  of  him. 
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Ilti  talked  of  him  as  of  ft  real  friend  whom  h&  had  lost^  uA 
Sophia  Scott,  looking  np  archly  in  his  &ee,  obeenred  that  Fkpi 
shed  a  few  tears  when  poor  Gamp  died.  I  3iay  here  meniioD 
another  testimonial  of  Scott's  fondness  for  his  dogs,  and  hii 
humorous  mode  of  showing  it,  which  I  subsequently  met  with. 
Rambling  with  him  one  morning  about  the  gnmnds  adjacent  (9 
the  house,  I  observed  a  small  antique  nKmument,  on  which  wii 
bscribed,  in  Oothic  characters — 

"  Cy  git  Ic  prvaz  Percy." 
(Here  lies  the  bnre  Percy.; 

I  paused,  supposing  it  to  be  tho  tomb  of  some  sta  ik  warrior  d 

tlic  olden  time,  but  Scott  drew  mo  on,  ''  Pooh  !"  cried  he,  **  it's 
nothing  but  one  of  tho  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of  which 
you'll  find  enough  hereabouts.'^  I  learnt  afterwards  that  it  was 
the  grave  of  a  favorite  greyhound. 

Among  the  other  important  and  privileged  members  of  the 
liouseliold  who  figured  in  attendance  at  the  dinner,  was  a  large 
gray  cat,  who,  I  observed,  was  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  tit 
bits  from  the  table.  This  sage  grimalkin  was  a  favorite  of  both 
master  and  mistress,  and  slept  at  night  in  their  room  ;  and  Scott 
laughingly  observed,  that  one  of  the  least  wise  parts  of  their 
establishment  was,  that  the  window  was  left  open  at  night  for 
puss  to  go  in  and  out  Tho  cat  assumed  a  kind  of  ascendencj 
among  the  quadrupeds — sitting  in  state  in  Scott's  arm-«hair,  and 
occasionally  stationing  himself  on  a  chair  beside  the  door,  as  if 
to  review  his  subjects  as  they  passed,  giving  each  dog  a  caS 
beside  the  ears  as  he  went  by.  This  dapper-clawing  was  alwajs 
^^kon  in  good  part ;  it  appeared  to  be,  in  tact,  a  mere  act  w 
vereignty  on  the  part  of  grimalkin,  to  remind  the  otheri  <" 
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their  Tasnkge ;  which  they  aoknowledged  bj  the  moei  perfeot 
acquiescence.  A  general  harmony  prevailed  between  aovereign 
%nd  subjects,  and  they  would  all  sleep  together  in  the  sunshine. 

Scott  was  full  of  anecdote  and  conyersation  during  dinner. 
lie  made  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  Scottish  character| 
and  spoke  strongly  in  praise  of  the  quiet,  orderly,  honest  conduct 
of  his  neighbors,  which  one  would  hardly  expect,^8aid  he,  fro 
the  descendants  of  moss  troopers,  and  borderers,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood famed  in  old  times  for  brawl  and  feud,  and  violence  of  all 
kinds.  He  said  he  had,  in  his  official  capacity  of  sheriff,  admin- 
istered the  laws  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  there  had 
been  very  few  trials.  The  old  feuds  and  local  interests,  and 
rivalries,  and  animosities  of  the  Scotch,  however,  still  slept,  he 
said,  in  their  ashes,  and  might  easily  be  roused.  Their  herodi 
tary  feeling  for  names  was  still  great  It  was  not  always  safe  to 
have  even  the  game  of  foot-ball  between  villages,  the  old  clannish 
spirit  was  too  apt  to  break  out.  The  Scotch,  he  said,  were  more 
revengeful  than  the  English ;  they  carried  their  resentments 
longer,  and  would  sometimes  lay  them  by  for  years,  but  would 
be  sure  to  gratify  them  in  the  end. 

The  ancient  jealousy  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Low- 
landers  still  continued  to  a  certain  degree,  the  former  looking 
upon  the  latter  as  an  inferior  race,  less  brave  and  hardy,  but  at 
the  same  time,  suspecting  them  of  a  disposition  to  take  airs  upon 
themselves  under  the  idea  of  superior  refinement.  This  made 
them  techy  and  ticklish  company  for  a  stranger  on  his  first 
eoming  among  them ;  ruffling  up  and  putting  themselves  upon 
their  mettle  on  the  slightest  occasion,  so  that  he  had  in  a  manner 
Vo  quarrel  and  fight  his  way  into  their  good  graces. 

He  instanced  a  case  in  point  in  a  brother  of  Mungo  Park. 
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who  went  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  wild  neighborhood  of  tbe 
Highlands.  He  soon  found  himself  considered  as  an  intruder, 
and  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  these  eocks  of  the  hilh^ 
to  fix  a  quarrel  on  him,  trusting  that,  being  a  Lowlander,  he  iroalJ 
show  the  white  feather. 

For  a  time  he  bore  their  flings  and  taunts  with  great  eooinest 
intil  one,  presuming  on  his  forbearance,  drew  forth  a  dirk,  and 
holding  it  before  him,  asked  him  if  be  had  ever  seen  a  weapoi 
like  that  in  his  part  of  the  country.  Park,  who  was  a  Horenkf 
in  frame,  seized  the  dirk,  and,  with  one  blow,  drove  it  throng 
an  oaken  table : — ^'^  Tes,"  replied  he,  ^  and  tell  jour  friends  tbt 
a  man  from  the  Lowlands  drove  it  where  the  devil  himself  cut 
not  draw  it  out  again."  All  persons  were  delighted  with  tbc 
feat,  and  the  words  that  accompanied  it.  They  drank  with  Pkifc 
to  a  better  acquaintance,  and  were  stanch  friends  ever  afterwardi. 


After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  which  aerred 
also  for  study  and  library.  Against  the  wall  on  one  side  wis  a 
long  writing-table,  with  drawers ;  surmounted  by  a  small  cahinet 
of  polished  wood,  with  folding  doors  richly  studded  with  hrtsi 
ornaments,  within  which  Scott  kept  his  most  valuable  papen 
Above  the  cabinet,  in  a  kind  of  niche,  was  a  complete  corslet  d 
glittering  steel,  with  a  closed  helmet,  and  flanked  by  ganntleti 
%nd  battle-axes.  Around  were  hung  trophies  and  relics  of  nri* 
ous  kinds :  a  cimeter  of  Tippop  Saib ;  a  Highland  broadiwoid 
from  Floddenfield ;  a  pair  of  Bippon  spurs  from  Bannockbvn; 
Mid  above  all,  a  gun  which  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  and  boi 
hh  initiala, H.  1&.  Qi  ^iii  o\sv»^ ^1  Y^Aolimr  interest  to  im  allli 
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tfiiie»  as  it  w»8  undentood  Soott  was  aotnally  engaged  in  printing 
I  noTel  founded  on  the  story  of  that  famous  outlaw. 

On  each  side  of  the  cabinet  were  book-oases,  well  stored  with 
irorks  of  romantic  fiction  in  various  languages,  many  of  them 
rare  and  antiquated.  This,  however,  was  merely  his  oottage 
library,  the  principal  part  of  his  books  being  at  Edinburgh. 

From  this  little  cabinet  of  curiosities  Scott  drew  forth  a 
manuscript  picked  up  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  containing  copiof 
}f  several  songs  popular  at  the  time  in  France.  The  paper  was 
labbled  with  blood — '^the  very  life-blood,  very  possibly,"  said 
Soott,  ^  of  some  gay  young  officer,  who  had  cherished  these  songs 
IS  a  keepsake  from  some  lady  love  in  Paris." 

He  adverted  in  a  mellow  and  delightful  manner  to  the  little 
ialf  gay,  half  melancholy  campaigning  song,  said  to  have  been 
x>mpo6ed  by  Gleneral  Wolfe,  and  sung  by  him  at  the  mess  table, 
>Q  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  Quebec,  in  which  he  fell  so 
^oriously. 

••  Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Shoald  we  be  melancholy, boys? 
Why,  soldiers,  why. 
Whose  busineaB  'tis  to  die ! 
For  shoald  next  campaign 
Send  us  to  him  who  made  us,  hojB, 
We're  free  from  pain : 
Bat  shoald  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  kind  landlady 
Makes  all  well  again." 

^  80,  added  he,  ''  the  poor  lad  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  in  all 

probability,  had  been  singing  these  songs  in  his  tent  the  night 

before  the  battle,  and  thinking  of  the  fair  dame  who  had  taught 

10* 
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Um  ihem,  and  promisiDg  himnetf,  ahoold  he  ovtlm  tM  — pilgi, 
|o  retum  to  her  all  gloriooB  firom  the  wan." 

I  find  since  that  Scott  published  translatioiis  of  thcae  sonp 
aiBong  some  of  his  smaller  poems. 

The  erening  passed  awaj  delightfdUj  in  this  <|iiauit4ookiig 
apartment,  half  study,  half  drawing^oom.  Scott  read  sefcnt 
paswigti  from  the  old  romance  of  Arthur,  with  a  fine  deep  sooo- 
rous  Toice,  and  a  gravitj  of  tone  that  seemed  to  suit  the  aath 
quated,  blaek4etter  Tolume.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  sack  a 
work,  read  bj  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place ;  and  his  appear 
ance  as  he  sat  reading,  in  a  large  armed  chair«  with  his  &Tontt 
hound  Maida  at  his  feet,  and  surrounded  bj  bo<to  and  rdies.  lad 
border  trophies,  would  haTe  formed  an  admirable  and  most  ditf- 
acteristic  picture 

While  Scott  was  reading,  the  sage  grimalkin  alreadjsMB* 
tioned  had  taken  his  seat  in  a  chair  beside  the  fire,  and  remained 
with  fixed  eje  and  grare  demeanor,  as  if  listening  to  the  reader. 
[  obserred  to  Scott  that  hb  cat  seemed  to  hare  a  bladL-lettcr 
taste  in  literature. 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  ^  these  cats  are  a  Terj  mysterious  kind  of 

folk.     There  b  always  more  passing  in  their  minds  than  we  in 

aware  of     It  comes  no  doubt  firom  their  being  so  ^miliar  vitk 

witches  and  warlocks.**    He  went  on  to  tell  a  little  storr  aboni  a 

gude  man  who  was  returning  to  hb  cottage  one  night,  when,  a  a 

lonelj  out  of  the  way  place,  he  met  with  a  funeral  proceasioa  d 

eats  all  in  mourning,  bearing  one  of  their  raee  to  the  grare  ii  a 

•offin  coTered  with  a  black  relTct  palL     The  worthy  man. 

I  !i  and  hatlf  frightened  at  so  strange  a  pageant,  hastened 

told  nhal  he  had  seen  to  hb  wife  and  ehfldren.    Scarce  hi 

■Hi,  ^Aiea  %  Ct«iX\ibi^^:iX^ha&  sat  beside  tke  ira 
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hiiMolf  up,  czolidmed  -^  Then  I  am  king  of  the  oats  \^  and  van- 
iahod  np  the  ohimnej.  The  funeral  seen  by  the  gade  man,  was 
one  of  the  eat  dynasty. 

**  Oar  grimalkin  here,"  added  Scott,  "  sometimes  reminds  me 
of  the  story,  by  the  airs  of  soTereignty  which  he  assumes ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  treat  him  with  respect  from  the  idea  that  he  may  be  a 
great  prince  incog.,  and  may  some  time  or  other  come  to  th 
throne." 

In  this  way  Scott  would  make  the  habits  and  pscoliarities  of 
eten  the  dumb  animals  about  him,  subjects  for  humorous  remark 
or  whimsical  story. 

Our  eyening  was  onliyened  also  by  an  occasional  song  from 
Sophia  Scott,  at  the  request  of  her  father.  She  never  wanted  to 
be  asked  twice,  but  complied  frankly  and  cheerfully.  Her  songs 
were  all  Scotch,  sung  without  any  accompaniment,  in  a  simple 
manner,  but  with  great  spirit  and  expression,  and  in  their  native 
dialects,  which  gave  them  an  additional  charm.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  her  carol  off  in  sprightly  style,  and  with  an  animated  air, 
some  of  those  generous-spirited  old  Jacobite  songs,  once  current 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  in  which  he 
is  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Toung  Chevalier." 

These  songs  were  much  relished  by  Scott,  notwithstanding 
his  loyalty  ;  for  the  unfortunate  "  Chevalier  "  has  always  been  a 
hero  of  romance  with  him,  as  he  has  with  many  other  stanch  ad- 
herents to  the  House  of  Hanover,  now  that  the  Stuart  line  has  lost 
all  its  terrors.  In  speaking  en  the  subject,  Scott  mentioned  as  a 
eurious  fact,  that,  among  the  papers  of  the  '^  Chevalier,"  which 
had  been  submitted  by  government  to  his  inspection,  he  had 
feand  a  memorial  to  Charles  from  some  adherents  in  Amcricat 
dated  1778,  proposing  to  set  up  his  standard  in  the  back  settl'^ 
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ments.  I  regret  that,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  make  more  pariioulai 
inquiries  of  Soott  on  the  subject;  the  document  in  questioB, 
howeyer,  in  all  probability,  stiL  exists  among  the  Pretender*! 
papers,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  €k>Temm«[it 

In  the  course  of  the  eyening,  Scott  related  the  story  of  t 
whimsical  picture  hanging  in  the  room,  which  had  been  drawn  for 
him  by  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  It  represented  the  doleful 
perplexity  of  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  English  knight  d 
the  olden  time,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  border  foray,  had  been 
captured  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  a  hard-headed  and  high 
iianded  old  baron.  The  unfortunate  youth  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  a  tall  gallows  erected  before  the  castle  gate  for  his 
execution.  When  all  was  ready,  he  was  brought  into  the  castle 
hall  where  the  grim  baron  was  seated  in  state,  with  his  warriors 
armed  to  the  teeth  around  him,  and  was  given  his  choice,  either 
to  swing  on  the  gibbet  or  to  marry  the  baron's  daughter.  The 
last  may  be  thought  an  easy  alternative,  but  unfortunately,  the 
baron's  young  lady  was  hideously  ugly,  with  a  mouth  from  ear  to 
ear,  so  that  not  a  suitor  was  to  be  had  for  her,  either  for  love  or 
money,  ana  she  was  known  throughout  the  border  country  by  the 
name  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag ! 

The  picture  in  question  represented  the  unhappy  dilemma  of 
the  handsome  youth.  Before  him  sat  the  grim  baron,  with  a  face 
worthy  of  the  father  of  such  a  daughter,  and  looking  daggers 
and  rat's-bane.  On  one  side  of  him  was  Muckle-mouthed  Mag, 
with  an  amorous  smile  across  the  whole  breadth  of  her  counte 
nance,  and  a  leer  enough  to  turn  a  man  to  stone ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  father  confessor,  a  sleek  friar,  jogging  the  youth's 
elbow,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows,  seen  in  perspet^tive  throogb 
the  open  portal 
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Hie  stiry  goes,  that  after  long  laboring  in  mind,  between  IIm 
iltar  and  the  halter,  the  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  the  youth  ro> 
•igned  himself  to  the  charms  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag.  Con- 
trary to*  all  the  probabilities  of  romance,  the  match  proved  a 
happy  one.  The  baron's  daughter,  if  not  beautiful,  was  a  most 
exemplary  wife ;  her  husband  was  never  troubled  with  any  of 
those  doubts  and  jealousies  which  sometimes  mar  the  happinees 
of  oonnubial  life,  and  was  made  the  father  of  a  &ir  and  undoubt- 
edly legitimate  line,  which  still  flourishes  on  the  border. 

I  give  but  a  fiunt  outline  of  the  story  from  vague  recollection ; 
it  may,  perchance,  be  more  richly  related  elsewhere,  by  some  one 
who  may  retain  something  of  the  delightful  humor  with  which 
Scott  recounted  it. 

When  I  retired  for  the  night,  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  sleep ;  the  idea  of  being  under  the  roof  of  Scott ;  of  being  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  region  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  the  favorite  scene  of  romantic  fiction ; 
and  above  aU,  the  recollections  of  the  ramble  I  had  taken,  the 
company  in  which  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  conversation  which  had 
passed,  all  fermented  in  my  mind,  and  nearly  drove  sleep  from 
my  pillow. 


On  the  following  morning,  the  sun  darted  his  beams  from 
over  the  hills  through  the  low  lattice  window.  I  rose  at  an 
early  hour,  and  looked  out  between  the  branches  of  eglantine 
whidi  overhung  the  casement.  To  my  surprise  Scott  was  already 
up  and  forth,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  chatting  with 
the  workmen  employed  on  the  new  building.    I  had  supposed. 
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tiler  the  time  he  had  mated  npoo  me  yeeterdmj,  he  wonid  be 
eloeelj  oocnpied  this  momiDg :  hat  he  mppeared  like  »  man  ot 
lelsore,  who  had  nothing  to  do  hat  hash  in  the  sonshine  tod 
amose  himaelC 

I  soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him.  He  talked  ahout  his 
proposed  plans  of  Abbotsford :  happy  woald  it  haTe  been  for 
him  coald  he  have  contented  himself  with  hia  delightful  litila 
Tine-corered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and  hospitable 
style,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit  The  great  pile 
of  Abbotsford,  with  the  hnge  expense  it  entailed  upon  him,  of 
servants,  retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a  drain  npon 
his  purse,  a  tax  upon  his  exertions,  and  a  weight  apon  his  nuDl 
that  finally  crushed  him. 

As  yet,  howovcr,  all  was  in  embryo  and  perspective,  and  Scott 
pleased  himself  with  picturing  out  his  future  residence,  as  he  would 
one  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  his  own  romances.  ^  It  was  one 
of  his  air  castles,"  he  said,  ^^  which  he  was  reducing  to  solid  stone 
and  mortar."  About  the  place  were  strewed  various  morseU 
from  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incorporated 
in  his  mansion.  IIo  had  already  constructed  out  of  similar  ma- 
terials a  kind  of  Gothic  sbrino  over  a  spring,  and  had  surmounted 
it  by  a  small  stone  cross. 

Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  which  lay  scattered  before 
OS,  was  a  most  quaint  and  antique  little  lion,  either  of  red  stone, 
or  painted  red,  which  hit  my  fancy.  I  forget  whose  cognizaoee 
it  was  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  observations  con* 
eeming  old  Melrose  to  which  it  accidentally  gave  rise. 

The  Abbey  was  evidently  a  pile  that  called  up  all  Soott'f 
''KMtie  and  romantic  feelings  ;  and  one  to  which  he  was  enthnffi 

ioally  attached  by  the  most  fanciful  and  delightful  of  his  earlj 
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aaoeiations.  He  spoke  of.  it,  I  may  say,  with  affection.  ^  There 
Is  no  telling,"  said  he,  "  what  treasures  are  hid  in  that  gioriom 
old  pile.  It  is  a  famons  place  for  antiquarian  plunder ;  there 
are  such  rich  bits  of  old  time  sculpture  for  the  architect,  and  old 
time  story  for  the  poet  There  is  as  rare  picking  in  it  as  in  a 
Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same  taste — the  mouldier  the  better." 

He  went  on  to  mention  circumstances  of  "  mighty  import" 
oonnected  with  the  Abbey,  which  had  never  been  touched,  and 
which  had  eyen  escaped  the  researches  of  Johnny  Bower.  The 
heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scotland,  had  been  buried  in 
tl  He  dwelt  on  the  beautiful  story  of  Bruce's  pious  and  ohiyal- 
rous  request  in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  heart  might  be  carried 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  placed  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  TOW  of  pilgrimage ;  and  of  the  loyal  expedition  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  to  convey  the  glorious  relic.  Much  might  be  made,  he 
said,  out  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  James  in  that  adventurous 
age ;  of  his  fortunes  in  Spain,  and  his  death  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors  ;  with  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce,  until  it  was  brought  back  to  its  native  land,  and  inshrined 
within  the  holy  walls  of  old  Melrose. 

As  Scott  sat  on  a  stone  talking  in  this  way,  and  knocking 
with  his  staff  against  the  little  red  lion  which  lay  prostrate  before 
him,  his  gray  eyes  twinkled  beneath  his  shagged  eyebrows ;  scenes, 
images,  incidents,  kept  breaking  upon  his  mind  as  he  proceeded, 
mingled  with  touches  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  as  con* 
nected  with  the  heart  of  Bruce.  It  seemed  as  if  a  poem  or  ro- 
mance were  breaking  vaguely  on  his  imagination.  That  he  sub- 
sequently contemplated  something  of  the  kind,  as  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  with  his  favorite  ruin  of  Melrose,  is  evident  from 
Ub  introdnotion  to  '  The  Monastery ;'  and  it  is  a  pity  that  ha 


Wt  cBikwiifctic 


V  rrCiULSiesfC  le  Scats  s  itTWTia«  bj  friead  tlie  little  red 
li'.a^  vu:  lihi  teic  tt  fsatt  as  attereKav  topie^  aad  iMyped  lie  migbl 
;ne«-vt  woff  iiieiit  ir  mnn«  ia  tke  fmtsrc  eutle,  worthj  of  hif 
CTjdfSii  ftxn  wxj  ftird  a|mj«»t  dnitr.  Seott  aamred  me,  witb 
euftk  CTftTiiT.  tbai  tite  luut  Ihtle  Im  skcvU  be  mott  howr 
•uj  eLXertsizie-i .  1  k«fe.  tbefcfcce.  tkal  ke  still  floorbhee  at 


Before  diautf ':&£  i^  tkeme  erf*  ike  rdies  from  Um  Abbej,  I 
win  wMfhUim  azK42i«r.  illvfUmdre  •£  Seocc's  Tmried  hanfeora.    Tku 

vm»  a  Lm-tir  ^ralL  wlicii  kikd  f*i\>lttblT  belonged  of  yore  to  one 
of  tL<:r««  j.-Tol  fri^Tfi^  so  bonorablj  mentioned  in  the  old  bordet 
balkd: 


*  O  tbe  -.aoaks  of  Melraae  ma^ie  ipde  kale 
Oq  Fndar*,  viien  thrj  £uKrd  ; 
Tbej  vaotrd  nritiieT  beef  nor  ale, 
Aj  kiBf  as  iheir  Deighbon  laated.** 


TLif  skull  Scott  luid  caased  to  be  cleaned  and  Tarnished,  and 
placed  it  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  his  chamber,  immediately  op- 
inttiiiii  h'lM  bed  ;  whcie  I  have  seen  it.  grinniug  most  dismally.  It 
wan  ail  object  of  great  awe  and  horror  to  the  sapcrstitioos  hou^ 
riialdM ;  and  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself  with  their  apprehen- 
ftlonM.  Souictiiues.  in  changing  his  dress^  he  would  leave  Lis 
tieckdoth  coiled  round  it  like  a  turban,  and  none  of  the  ^lasscd'' 
diired  to  remove  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  and  speeo- 
Ution  atiioiif^  them  that  the  laird  should  have  such  an  "aw>one 
4ioy  for  an  auld  girniug  skull" 
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At  breakfiuii  th»t  morning,  Sooct  gave  an  amusing  acoount 
of  a  little  Highlander  called  Campbell  of  the  North,  who  had  a 
knrsiiit  of  many  y«aTs'  standing  with  a  nobleman  in  his  neighbor* 
hood  aboat  the  bonndaries  of  their  estates.  It  was  the  leading 
otrjaot  of  the  little  man's  life ;  the  running  theme  of  all  his  oon- 
msations ;  he  used  to  detail  all  the  oircumstanoes  at  full  length 
b  erery  body  he  met,  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  description  of  the 
premises,  and  make  his  story  "^  mair  preceese,"  he  had  a  great 
Mip  made  of  his  estate,  a  huge  roll  several  feet  long,  which  he 
ised  to  carry  about  on  his  shoulder.  Campbell  was  a  long-bodied. 
bat  short  and  bandy-legged  little  man,  always  clad  in  the  High- 
land garb;  and  as  he  went  about  with  this  great  roll  on  his 
ihonlder,  and  his  little  legs  curring  like  a  pair  of  parentheses 
below  his  kilt,  he  was  an  odd  figure  to  behold.  He  was  like  little 
David  shouldering  the  spear  of  Goliath,  which  was  ''  like  unto 
I  weaver's  beam." 

Whenever  sheep-shearing  was  over,  Campbell  used  to  set  out 
for  Edinburgh  to  attend  to  his  lawsuit.  At  the  inns  he  paid 
iouble  for  all  his  meals  and  his  nights'  lodgings ;  telhng  the 
landlords  to  keep  it  in  mind  until  his  return,  so  that  he  might 
x>me  back  that  way  at  free  cost ;  for  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he 
vonld  spend  all  his  money  among  the  lawyers  at  Edinburgh,  so 
lie  thought  it  best  to  secure  a  retreat  home  again. 

On  one  of  his  visits  he  called  upon  his  lawyer,  but  was  told 
^e  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady  was.  '^  It  is  just  the  same 
thing,"  said  little  Campbell.  On  being  shown  into  the  parloff 
le  unrolled  his  map,  stated  his  case  at  full  length,  and,  having 
jone  through  with  his  story,  gave  her  the  customary  fee.  She 
roald  have  declined  it,  but  he  insisted  on  her  taking  it.  ^^  I  ha' 
md  just  as  much  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  in  telling  the  whole  tale 
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to  70a,  as  I  should  have  had  in  telling  it  to  your  husband,  and  1 
believe  full  as  much  profit" 

The  last  time  he  saw  Soott,  he  told  him  he  belieyed  he  tad 
the  laird  were  near  a  settlement,  as  they  agreed  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  boundary.  If  I  recollect  right,  Soott  added  that  ho 
advised  the  little  man  to  consign  his  cause  and  his  map  to  the 
care  of  "  Slow  Willie  Mowbray  "  of  tedious  memory ;  an  £din 
burgh  worthy,  much  employed  by  the  country  people,  for  he  tired 
out  every  body  in  office  by  repeated  visits  and  drawling,  endkei 
prolixity,  and  gained  every  suit  by  dint  of  boring. 

These  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  abounded  in  Sooti^ 
conversation,  rose  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  were  perfeetly 
unforced  ;  though  in  thus  relating  them  in  a  detached  way,  witlh 
out  the  observations  or  circumstances  which  led  to  them,  lod 
which  have  passed  from  my  recollection,  they  want  their  setting 
to  give  them  proper  relief  They  will  serve,  however,  to  ihoff 
the  natural  play  of  his  mind,  in  its  familiar  moods,  and  its  feeon- 
dity  in  graphic  and  characteristic  detail 

His  daughter  Sophia  and  his  son  Charles  were  those  of  hie 
£unily  who  seemed  most  to  feel  and  understand  his  humors,  and 
to  take  delight  in  his  conversation.  Mrs.  Scott  did  not  alwiji 
pay  the  same  attention,  and  would  now  and  then  make  a  eaeoai 
remark  which  would  operate  a  little  like  a  damper.  Thus,  one 
morning  at  breakfiist,  when  Dominie  Thompson  the  tutor  wii 
present,  Scott  was  going  on  with  great  glee  to  relate  an  anecdote 
of  the  laird  of  Macnab,  ^'  who,  poor  fellow !"  premised  he,  ^  if 
dead  and  gone — ^"  "  Why,"  Mr.  Scott,"  exclaimed  the  good  ladj, 
^Macnab's  not  dead,  is  he?"  <^ Faith,  my  dear,"  replied  8oo^ 
with  humorous  gravity,  ^'  if  he's  not  dead  they've  done  kini  gntt 
inJusUoe, — for  they've  buried  him." 
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The  Joke  passed  harmless  and  unnotioed  hy  Mrs.  Scottj  bat 
hit  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he  had  raised  a  cup  of  tea  to  his 
lips,  causing  a  burst  of  laughter  which  sent  half  of  the  contents 
about  the  table. 


After  breakfast,  Scott  was  occupied  for  some  time  correcting 
proof  sheets,  which  he  had  receiyed  by  the  mail  The  novel  of 
Rob  Boy,  as  I  have  already  obserred,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
press,  and  I  supposed  them  to  be  the  proof  sheets  of  that  work. 
The  authorship  of  the  Waverly  novels  was  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  uncertainty  ;  though  few  doubted  their  being  princi- 
pally written  by  Scott.  One  proof  to  me  of  his  being  the  author^ 
was  that  he  never  adverted  to  them.  A  man  so  fond  of  any 
thing  Scottish,  and  any  thing  relating  to  national  history  or  local 
legend,  could  not  have  been  mute  respecting  such  productions, 
had  they  been  written  by  another.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  was  continually  reciting  scraps 
of  border  songs,  or  relating  anecdotes  of  border  story.  With 
respect  to  his  own  poems,  and  their  merits;  however,  he  was 
mute,  and  while  with  him  I  observed  a  scrupulous  silence  on  the 
subject 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  fact,  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
at  the  time,  that  Scott  was  very  reserved  with  his  children  respect- 
ing his  own  writings,  and  was  even  disinclined  to  their  reading 
his  romantic  poems.  I  learnt  this,  some  time  after,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  adverting  to  a  set  of  the  Ameri- 
can miniature  edition  of  his  poems,  which,  on  my  return  to  £n|^ 
kcd«  I  forwarded  to  one  of  the  young  ladies.     ^  In  my  hurry^ 
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writes  he,  '*  I  h«Te  not  thanked  you,  in  Sophim's  name,  for  tbf 
kind  attention  which  famished  her  with  the  American  Tolamea 
I  am  not  quite  sore  I  can  add  my  own,  since  yon  have  made  ber 
acquainted  with  much  more  of  papa's  foily,  than  she  would  other 
wise  haye  learned  ;  for  I  have  taken  special  care  they  shodd 
never  see  any  of  these  things  during  their  earlier  years." 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  When  Scott  hid 
got  through  his  brief  literary  occupation,  we  set  out  on  a  ramble. 
The  young  ladies  started  to  accompany  us,  but  had  not  gone  &r, 
when  they  met  a  poor  old  laborer  and  his  distressed  fiimily,  and 
turned  back  to  take  them  to  the  house,  and  relieve  them. 

On  passing  the  bounds  of  Abbotsfbrd,  we  came  upon  a  bleik- 
looking  farm,  with  a  forlorn  crazy  old  manse,  or  fiumhonse, 
standing  in  naked  desolation.  This,  however,  Scott  told  me  wu 
an  ancient  hereditary  property  called  Lauckend,  about  as  valaft* 
ble  as  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Don  Quixote,  and  which,  in  like 
manner,  conferred  an  hereditary  dignity  upon  its  proprietor,  who 
was  a  laird,  and,  though  poor  as  a  rat,  prided  himself  upon  hit 
ancient  blood,  and  the  standing  of  his  house.  He  was  accordinglj 
called  Lauckend,  according  to  the  Scottish  custom  of  naming  a 
man  after  his  fBimily  estate,  but  he  was  more  generally  known 
through  the  country  round  by  the  name  of  Lauckie  Long  Leg\ 
from  the  length  of  his  limbs.  While  Scott  was  giving  this 
account  of  him,  we  saw  him  at  a  distance  striding  along  one  ol 
his  fields,  with  his  plaid  fluttering  about  him,  and  he  seemed  wdl 
to  deserve  his  appellation,  for  he  looked  all  legs  and  tartan. 

Lauckie  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his  neighborhood 
Scott  told  me  that  on  returning  to  Abbotsford  from  his  risit  to 
France,  immediately  after  the  war,  he  was  called  on  bj  '^is  neigb- 
bori  generally,  to  mc^ilt^  alter  fbreign  parts.     Among  the  ni« 
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bcTi  t$me  Lauckie  Long  L^  and  an  old  brother  as  igi/orani  afi 
kimseUl  They  had  many  inquiries  to  make  abont  the  French^ 
whcm  they  seemed  to  consider  some  remote  and  semi-barbarous 
horde — ^  And  what  like  are  thae  barbarians  in  their  own  coun 
tiy?"  said  Lauckie,  ''can  they  write? — can  they  cipher ?"  Ho 
was  quite  astonished  to  learn  that  they  were  nearly  as  much 
■dTinced  in  civilisation  as  the  gude  folks  of  Abbotsford. 

After  living  for  a  long  t^e  in  single  blessedness,  Lauckie  all 
at  onoe,  and  not  long  before  my  visit  to  the  neighborhood,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  get  married.  The  neighbors  were  all  sur- 
prised ;  but  the  family  connection,  who  were  as  proud  as  they 
were  poor,  were  grievously  scandalised,  for  they  thought  the 
young  woman  on  whom  he  had  set  his  mind  quite  beneath  him. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  remonstrated  on  the  misalli- 
ance he  was  about  to  make :  he  was  not  to  be  swayed  from  his 
determination.  Arraying  himself  in  his  best,  and  saddliug  a 
gaunt  steed  that  might  have  rivalled  Rosinante,  and  placing  a 
pillion  behind  his  saddle,  he  departed  to  wed  and  bring  home 
>  the  humble  lassie  who  was  to  be  made  mistress  of  the  venerable 
hovel  of  Lauckend,  and  who  lived  in  a  village  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tweed. 

A  small  event  of  the  kind  makes  a  great  stir  in  a  little  quiet 
eountry  neighborhood.  The  word  soon  circulated  through  the 
village  of  Melrose,  and  the  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  that  Lauckie 
Long  Legs  had  gone  over  the  Tweed  to  fetch  home  his  bride. 
All  the  good  folks  assembled  at  the  bridge  to  await  his  return. 
Lauckie,  however,  disappointed  them ;  for  he  crossed  the  river 
\i  a  distant  ford,  and  conveyed  his  bride  safe  to  his  mansion, 
irithout  being  perceived. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  the  course  of  events   and  relate  the 
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fiite  of  poor  L&ncUe,  as  it  was  commanicaied  to  me  a  J6ar  or 
two  aflerwards  in  letter  by  Scotl  From  the  time  of  his  mir- 
riage  he  had  no  longer  anj  peace,  owing  to  the  constant  inter* 
meddlings  of  his  relations,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  be  huppj 
in  his  own  way,  bat  endeavored  to  set  him  at  Tariance  with  his 
wife  Lanckie  refused  to  credit  any  of  their  stories  to  her  disad- 
vantage ;  but  the  incessant  warfare  he  had  to  wage,  in  defence  ol 
hsr  good  name,  wore  out  both  flesh  and  spirit  His  last  confliet 
was  with  his  own  brothers,  in  front  of  his  paternal  mansion.  A 
furious  scolding  match  took  place  between  them ;  Lauckie  nude 
a  Tehement  profession  of  faith  in  fiavor  of  her  immaculate  honestj, 
and  then  fell  dead  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  door.  His  person. 
his  character,  his  name,  his  story,  and  his  fiite,  entitled  him  to  ba 
immortalised  in  one  of  Scott's  novels,  and  I  looked  to  recogniM 
him  in  some  of  the  succeeding  works  from  his  pen ;  but  I  looked 
in  Tain. 


After  passing  by  the  domains  of  honest  Lauckie,  Soott  pouted 
out,  at  a  distance,  the  Eildon  stona  There  in  ancient  days  stood 
the  Eildon  tree,  beneath  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  aooording 
to  popular  tradition,  dealt  forth  hb  prophecies,  some  of  wbiek 
still  exist  in  antiquated  ballads. 

Here  we  turned  up  a  little  glen  with  a  small  bum  or  brook 
whimpering  and  dashing  along  it,  making  an  occasional  waterfrlli 
and  overhung  in  s<>me  places  with  mountain  ash  and  weepiag 
birch.  We  are  now,  said  Scott,  treading  classic,  or  rather  fiuiy 
ground.  This  is  the  haunted  glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  where 
ba  met  with  the  q^eeu  fil  faky  land^  and  this  the  bogle  bom.  ot 
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goUin  brook,  along  which  she  rode  on  her  dapple-gray  palfrey 
with  silver  bells  ringing  at  the  bridle. 

*^  Here,"  said  he,  pausbg,  '^  is  Huntley  Bank,  on  which 
Thomas  the  Bhymer  lay  musing  and  sleeping  when  he  saw,  or 
dreamt  he  saw,  the  queen  of  Elfland  : 

**  True  Thomas  lay  on  Hantlie  bank ; 
A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e  ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tre€. 

Her  skirt  wus  o'  the  grass  green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 

Hung  fiAy  siller  bells  and  nine.** 

Here  Scott  repeated  several  of  the  stanzas  and  recounted  the  oir 
eumstance  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interview  with  the  £ury. 
and  his  being  transported  by  her  to  fairy  land — 

**  And  til  seven  years  were  gone  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

It  is  a  fine  old  story,  said  he,  and  might  be  wrought  up  into  a 
eapital  tale. 

Scott  continued  on,  leading  the  way  as  usual,  and  limping 
up  the  wixard  glen,  talking  as  he  went,  but  as  his  back  was 
toward  me,  I  could  only  hear  the  deep  growling  tones  of  his 
voice,  like  the  low  breathing  of  an  organ,  without  distinguishing 
the  words,  until  pausing,  and  turning  his  face  towards  me,  I 
found  he  was  reciting  some  scrap  of  border  minstrelsy  about 
Thomas  tho  Bhymer      This  was    continually  the  case  in  my 
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rambliags  with  him  about  this  storied  neighborhood.  Ob 
mind  was  fraught  with  the  traditionary  fictions  oonneoted 
with  every  object  around  him,  and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  if 
he  went,  apparently  as  much  for  his  own  gratification  as  for  tint 
of  hiB  companion. 

"  Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song.** 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with  a  Scottish  aooent, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  Northumbrian  '^  burr,"  which,  to  mj 
mind,  gave  a  doric  strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution.  Hii 
recitation  of  poetry  was,  at  times,  magnificent 

I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ramble  that  my  friend 
Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  got  into  a  sad  scrape.  The  dogs 
were  beating  about  the  glens  and  fields  as  usual,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  out  of  sight,  when  we  heard  a  barking  at  soma 
distance  to  the  left  Shortly  after  we  saw  some  sheep  scamper 
ing  on  the  hills,  with  the  dogs  after  them.  Scott  applied  to  his 
lips  the  ivory  whistle,  always  hanging  at  his  button-hole,  and 
soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Hamlet  Hastening  up  • 
bank  which  commanded  a  view  along  a  fold  or  hollow  of  the  hiUs, 
we  beheld  the  sable  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the  bleeding 
body  of  a  sheep.  The  carcass  was  still  warm,  the  throat  bora 
marks  of  the  fatal  grip,  and  Hamlet's  muzzle  was  stained  with 
blood.  Never  was  culprit  more  completely  caught  in  /2n- 
grante  delictu.  I  supposed  the  doom  of  poor  Hamlet  to  be 
sealed ;  for  no  higher  offence  can  be  committed  by  a  dog  in  s 
oountry  abounding  with  sheep  walks.  Scott,  however,  had  a 
greater  value  for  his  dogs  than  for  his  sheep.  They  were  his  oo» 
/xmions  and  friends     Hamlet,  too,  though  an  irregular,  inperti 
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Dcnt  kind  of  yonngstor,  was  evidentlj  &  fayorifco.  He  would  not 
for  some  time  believe  it  oould  be  he  who  had  killed  the  sheep. 
It  must  have  been  some  cur  of  the  neighborhood,  that  had  made 
off  on  our  approach,  and  left  poor  Hamlet  in  the  lurch.  Proofs 
however,  wore  too  strong,  and  Hamlet  was  generally  condemned. 
*^Woll,  well,'  said  Scott,  ^4t's  partly  my  own  fault.  I  have 
given  up  coursing  for  some  time  past,  and  the  poor  dog  has  had 
BO  ehance  after  game  to  take  the  fire  edge  off  of  him.  If  he  was 
put  after  a  hare  occasionally  he  never  would  meddle  with  sheep." 
I  understood,  afterwards,  that  Scott  actually  got  a  pony,  and 
went  out  now  and  then  coursing  with  Hamlet,  who,  in  oonso- 
ouence,  showed  no  further  inclination  for  mutton. 


A  further  stroll  among  the  hills  brought  us  to  what  Scott 
pronounced  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  as  we  sat  upon  a 
hillock  which  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the  ramparts,  he  pointed 
out  the  traces  of  the  lines  and  bulwarks,  and  the  prastorium,  and 
showed  a  knowledge  of  castramatation  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  antiquarian  Oldbuck  himself  Indeed,  various  cir- 
cumstances that  I  observed  about  Scott  during  my  visit,  con- 
curred to  persuade  me  that  many  of  the  antiquarian  humors  ot 
Monkbams  were  taken  from  his  own  richly  compounded  charao- 
ter,  and  that  some  of  the  scenes  and  personages  of  that  admirable 
novel  were  furnished  by  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

He  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  a  noted  pauper  named 
Andrew  Gemmells,  or  Oammel,  as  it  was  pronounoed,  who  had 
onoe  flourished  on  the  banks  of  Galla  Water,  immediately  oppo- 
site Abbotsford,  and  whom  he  had  seen  and  talked  and  joked 

11 
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mth  when  a  boy ;  tnd  I  instantly  recognised  the  Ukenen  oi  that 
mirror  of  philosophic  vagabonds  and  Nestor  of  beggars,  Edie 
Ochiltree.  I  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the  name  and 
recognising  the  portrait,  when  I  recollected  the  incognito  ohserred 
bj  Scott  with  respect  to  novels,  and  checked  myself;  bat  it  was 
one  among  many  things  that  tended  to  oonyinoe  me  of  hu 
uthorship. 

His  picture  of  Andrew  Oemmells  exactly  accorded  with  tkat 
of  Edie  as  to  his  height,  carriage,  and  soldier-like  air,  as  wril  aa 
his  arch  and  sarcastic  humor.  His  home,  if  home  he  had,  wai 
at  GrsUashiels ;  but  he  went  "  daundering "  about  the  coimtrj, 
along  the  green  shaws  and  beside  the  bums,  and  was  a  kind  o( 
walking  chronicle  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed,  the 
Ettrick,  and  the  Yarrow ;  carrying  the  gossip  from  house  to 
house,  commenting  on  the  inhabitants  and  their  concerns,  and 
never  hesitating  to  give  them  a  dry  rub  as  to  any  of  their  fudts 
or  follies. 

A  shrewd  beggar  like  Andrew  Qemmells,  Scott  added,  wba 
could  sing  the  old  Scoteh  aura,  toll  stories  and  traditions,  %nd 
gossip  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  was  by  no  means  an  unwel- 
come visitor  at  a  lonely  manse  or  cottage.  The  children  would 
run  to  welcome  him^  and  place  hia  stool  in  a  warm  comer  of  tht 
ingle  nook,  and  the  old  folks  would  receive  him  as  a  privil^ed 
guest 

As  to  Andrew,  he  looked  upon  them  all  as  a  parson  does  upoi 
his  parishioners,  and  considered  the  alms  he  received  as  mueh  hia 
iue  as  the  other  does  his  tithes.  I  ralher  think,  added  Scott} 
Andrew  considered  himself  more  of  a  gentleman  than  those  who 
toiled  for  a  living,  and  that  he  secretly  looked  down  upon  the 
poiostaking  peasaxita  thai  fed  and  sheltered  him. 
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He  had  deiiTed  his  arisiooratioal  notions  in  &ime  degree  froiL 
being  admitted  ooeaaionallj  to  a  precarious  sooiabilitj  with  some 
of  the  small  ooantrj  gentry,  who  were  sometimes  in  want  of 
iompany  to  help  while  away  the  time.  With  these  Andrew 
would  now  and  then  play  at  cards  and  diee,  and  ho  never  lacked 
^siller  in  pouoh  "  to  stake  on  a  game,  which  he  did  with  a  perfect 
air  of  a  man  to  whom  money  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and 
•0  one  could  lose  his  money  with  more  gentlemanlike  coolness. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  admitted  him  to  this  familiarity 
was  old  John  Scott  of  Galla,  a  man  of  family,  who  inhabited  his 
paternal  mansion  of  Torwoodlee.  Some  distinction  of  rank, 
however,  was  still  kept  up.  The  laird  sat  on  the  inside  of  ths 
window  and  the  beggar  on  the  outside,  and  they  played  cards  on 
the  sill. 

Andrew  now  and  then  told  tho  laird  a  piece  >f  his  mind  very 
fireely;  especially  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  sold  some  of  bis 
paternal  lands  to  build  himself  a  larger  house  with  the  proceeds 
The  speech  of  honest  Andrew  smacks  of  the  shrewdness  of  Edit 
Oehiltree. 

^  It's  a'  varra  weel — ^it's  a'  varra  weel,  Torwoodlee,"  said  he , 
"  but  who  would  ha'  thought  that  your  Other's  son  would  ha'  sold 
two  gude  estates  to  build  a  Shaw's  (cuckoo's)  nest  on  the  side  of 
a  hill?" 


That  day  there  was  an  arrival  at  Abbotsford  of  two  Englisk 
tourists ;  one  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  landed  estate,  the  other 
a  young  clergyman  whom  he  appeared  to  have  under  his  patron 
age,  and  to  have  brought  with  him  as  a  travelling  companion. 
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The  patron  was  one  of  those  well-bred,  oommonplaee  ge&tk 
men  with  which  England  is  oyerrun.  Ue  had  £nreat  deferenee  fbi 
Scott,  and  endeavored  to  acquit  himself  learnedly  in  his  eon 
panj,  aiming  continually  at  abstract  disquisitions,  for  whidi  Soott 
had  little  relish.  The  conversation  of  the  latter,  as  usual,  wu 
studded  with  anecdotes  and  stories,  some  of  them  of  great  {Mth 
and  humor :  the  well-bred  gentleman  was  either  too  dull  to  hi 
their  point,  or  too  decorous  to  indulge  in  heart j  merriment ;  tk 
honest  parson,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  not  too  refined  to  be 
happy,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  every  joke,  and  enjoyed  tlicB 
with  the  zest  of  a  man  who  has  more  merriment  in  his  heart  thu 
coin  in  his  pocket 

After  they  were  gone,  some  comments  were  made  upon  their 
different  deportments.  Scott  iipoke  very  respectfully  of  the  good 
breeding  and  measured  manners  of  the  man  of  wealth,  but  with 
a  kindlier  feeling  of  the  honest  parson,  and  the  homely  but 
hearty  enjoyment  with  which  he  relished  every  pleasantry.  "  I 
doubt,"  said  he,  ^'whether  the  parson's  lot  in  life  is  not  the  best; 
if  he  cannot  command  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
by  his  own  purse  as  his  patron  can,  he  beats  him  all  hollow  in 
his  enjoyment  of  them  when  set  before  him  by  o^^ers.  Upon  the 
whole,"  added  he,  ^^  I  rather  think  I  prefer  the  honest  parsoa't 
good  humor  to  his  patron's  good  breeding ;  I  have  a  great  regird 
for  a  hearty  laugher." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  influx  of  English  traTol* 
lers,  which  of  late  years  had  inundated  Scotland ;  and  doubted 
whether  they  had  not  injured  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  ehane' 
tcr.  ^  Formerly,  they  came  here  occasionally  as  sportsmen,"  siid 
he,  "  to  shoot  moor  game,  without  any  idea  of  looking  at  scenery 
and  they  mrved  about  ihe  country  in  hardy  simple  style,  oopii^ 
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wHli  tiie  ooontrj  people  in  their  own  way ;  but  now  they  come 
loUing  about  in  their  equipages,  to  see  ruins,  and  spend  money, 
and  their  lavish  eztrayagance  has  played  the  vengeance  with  the 
eommon  people.  It  has  made  them  rapacious  in  their  dealinga 
with  strangers,  greedy  after  money,  and  extortionate  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  most  trivial  services.  Formerly,"  continued  he, 
^  the  poorer  classes  of  our  people  were,  comparatively,  disinter* 
ested ;  they  offered  their  services  gratuitously,  in  promoting  che 
amusement,  or  aiding  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  were  grati- 
fied by  the  smallest  compensation ;  but  now  they  make  a  trade  of 
showing  rocks  and  ruins,  and  are  as  greedy  as  Italian  cicerones. 
They  look  upon  the  English  as  so  many  walking  money-bags ;  the 
more  they  are  shaken  and  poked,  the  more  they  will  leave  behind 
them." 

I  told  him  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  on  that  head, 
since  it  was  the  romantic  associations  he  had  thrown  by  his  writ- 
ings over  so  many  out  of  the  way  places  in  Scotland,  that  had 
brought  in  the  influx  of  curious  travellers. 

Scott  laughed,  and  said  he  believed  I  might  be  in  some  mea- 
sure in  the  right,  as  he  recollected  a  circumstance  in  point  Being 
one  time  at  Glenross,  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  inn,  which 
bad  but  little  custom,  was  uncommonly  officious  in  her  attend 
ance  upon  him,  and  absolutely  incommoded  him  with  her  civili 
ties.  The  secret  at  length  came  out.  As  he  was  about  to  depart 
ahe  addressed  him  with  many  curtsies,  and  said  she  understoo4^ 
he  was  the  gentleman  that  had  written  a  bonnie  book  about  Loch 
Katrine.  She  begged  him  to  write  a  little  about  their  lake  also-, 
for  she  understood  his  book  lad  done  the  inn  at  Loch  Katrice  a 
mnekle  deal  of  good. 
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On  the  following  day,  I  made  an  excursion  with  Soott  and 
the  young  ladies,  to  Bryburgh  Abbey.  We  went  in  an  opea 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  sleek  old  black  horses,  for  which  Scott 
seemed  to  have  an  affection,  as  he  had  for  every  dumb  animal  that 
belonged  to  him.  Our  road  lay  through  a  variety  of  scenes,  rich 
in  poetical  and  historical  associations,  about  most  of  which  Scott 
had  something  to  relate.  In  one  part  of  the  drive,  he  pointed  to 
an  old  border  keep,  or  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a  naked  hill, 
several  miles  off,  which  he  called  Smallholm  Tower,  and  a  rockj 
knoll  on  which  it  stood,  the  ^'  Sandy  Knowe  crags."  It  wis  • 
place,  he  said,  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  from  the  recollectioni  of 
childhood.  His  grandfather  had  lived  there  in  the  old  Smallholm 
Grange,  or  farmhouse :  and  he  had  been  sent  there,  when  hat 
two  years  old,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  that  he  might  have  thi 
benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  be  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother  and  aunts. 

In  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  cantos  of  Harmion,  he  hai 
depicted  his  grandfather,  and  the  fireside  of  the  farm-house; 
and  has  given  an  amusing  picture  of  himself  in  his  boyiih 
years. 

"  Still  with  vain  fondnen  could  1  tnoe 
Anew  each  kind  fiirailiar  face. 
That  brightened  at  oar  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatched  mansion's  gray-haired  we 
Wise  withoat  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprang  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  qaick,  clear  and  keen. 
Showed  what  in  youth  its  ^anee  had  bocB ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbon 
Ceotent  with  eqaity  onboocht ; 
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To  him  tlie  Yenerable  priett, 
Ov  frequent  and  &miliar  goeet. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  pamt 
Alike  the  stadent  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whoae  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  ; 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-willed  imp,  a  grandame  s  child  ; 
Bat  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Waa  still  endured,  beloved,  carest." 

li  wfts,  he  said,  daring  his  residence  at  Smallholm  crags,  that 
he  first  imbibed  his  passion  for  legendary  tales,  border  Uadi- 
tions,  and  old  national  songs  and  ballads.  His  grandmother  and 
annts  were  well  versed  in  that  kind  of  lore,  so  current  in  Sot- 
tish country  life.  They  used  to  recount  them  in  long,  gloomy, 
winter  days,  and  about  the  ingle  nook  at  night,  in  conclave  with 
their  gossip  visitors ;  and  little  Walter  would  sit  and  listen  with 
greedy  ear ;  thus  taking  into  his  infant  mind  the  seeds  of  manj 
a  splendid  fiction. 

There  was  an  old  shepherd,  he  said,  in  the  service  of  thf 
fiimily,  who  used  to  sit  under  the  sunny  wall,  and  tell  marvellouf 
stories,  and  recite  old  time  ballads,  as  he  knitted  stockings 
Scott  used  to  be  wheeled  out  in  his  chair,  in  fine  weather,  and 
would  sit  beside  the  old  man,  and  listen  to  him  for  hours. 

The  situation  of  Sandy  Knowe  was  favorable  both  for  story- 
teller and  listener.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  over  all  the  bor- 
der country,  with  its  feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  and  wizard 
streams.  As  the  old  shepherd  told  his  talcs,  he  could  point  out 
the  very  scene  of  action.  Thus,  before  Scott  could  walk,  he  was 
made  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  his  future  stories ;  they  were  all 
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■een  aa  thixmgh  a  mugic  mediom,  uid  took  tlni  tmge  of  rauiiee} 
which  thej  ever  after  retained  in  hii  imagination.  From  tho 
height  of  Sandy  Knowe,  he  may  he  said  to  have  had  the  first 
look-out  upon  the  promised  land  of  his  fatnre  glory. 

On  referring  to  Scott's  works,  I  find  many  of  the  cirean- 
■lancet  related  in  this  conreiriilion,  ahont  the  old  tower,  and  tbe 
boyish  scenes  connected  with  it,  recorded  in  Uie  introduction  to 
Marmicn,  already  cited.  This  was  frequently  the  ease  with 
Scott ;  incidents  and  feeliogs  that  had  appeared  in  his  writiDgs, 
were  apt  to  he  mingled  up  in  his  conrersation,  for  they  had  heen 
taken  from  what  he  had  witoessed  and  felt  in  real  life,  and 
were  connected  with  those  scenes  among  which  he  lived|  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being.  I  make  no  scruple  at  quoting  the 
passage  relative  to  the  tower,  though  it  repeats  mu<di  of  the  iour 
gone  imagery,  and  with  vastly  superior  effect 

"  Thw,  while  I  ape  the  meatnre  wild 
Of  tales  that  channed  me  yet  a  child, 
Rade  thoagh  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Rettim  tbe  thoughts  of  early  time  ; 
And  feelings  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  fiiney's  wakening  how. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim  perchance  heroic  aong ; 
Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Cla*r:ed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed  } 
Tet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
Bl  the  green  hill  and  dear  hhie  heavea. 
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h  wM  m  barren  nene,  ind  wild. 

When  Mkcd  difi  were  radelr  pOai  t 

Bat  e*vr  and  knon  beiwrca 

Laf  nhnt  ufta  af  lovclieal  gieen ; 

And  witl  the  lonelf  infant  knew 

Rtetf  wfaere  the  wall-Sower  grew. 

And  bonejr-aaekle  lorpil  to  craw) 

Dp  tfae  low  erag  and  mined  wall. 

I  deetned  Mucb  nooks  the  aweelcM  afaada 

The  aan  in  all  hii  roand  anrTered  ; 

And  BtiU  I  thoaghl  ihat  riultered  lower 

llie  mighlieel  work  of  homan  power  ; 

And  marrelled  ■■  the  aged  bind 

With  10011  aiiange  tale  bewitched  taj  nund 

Of  fotsfere,  who,  with  headloof  force, 

Down  from  that  atrength  had  apamd  iheir  hoi 

Their  aoathem  npuie  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  diaiant  Cherioi'a  bine. 

And,  nome  relaroing.  filled  the  halt 

With  re»el,  wii«ail-ronl,  and  brawl— 

Hethcnght  that  alill  with  tramp  and  etaac 

The  gale-waji'a  broken  arches  tang  ; 

MethoBghl  grim  fntarea,  arBmnd  with  lieua, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rastr  ban. 

And  ever  \>J  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  hrard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  loren^  alighla,  of  ladie^  charms. 

Of  wilehei'  aprlla,  of  watrion!  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 

Br  Wallace  wight  and  Brace  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  Uad  and  fight. 

When  ponring  froni  the  Highland  beiglic, 

ne  Soottiah  elans,  in  hesdiong  swsf, 

Had  avept  the  scarlet  ranks  awafi.. 
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While  stretched  at  length  opon  tlw 
Again  I  fboght  each  ooinh«t  o*er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displajred ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  hews. 
And  still  the  scattered  Sonthron  fled  before." 

Scott  eyed  the  distant  height  of  Sandy  Knowe  with  an  eanMil 
gaxe  as  we  rode  along,  and  said  he  had  often  thought  of  bajiDf 
the  place,  repairing  the  old  tower,  and  making  it  his  residenoa 
He  has  in  some  measure,  however,  paid  off  his  early  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  clothing  it  with  poetic  and  romantic  associations, 
by  his  tale  of  '^  The  Eve  of  St  John."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  actually  possess  so  interesting  a  monument  of  Scott'i 
early  days,  will  preserve  it  from  further  dilapidation. 

Not  far  from  Sandy  ELnowe,  Scott  pointed  out  another  old 
border  hold,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  had  been  a 
kind  of  enchanted  castle  to  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  the 
tower  of  Bemerside,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Haigs,  or  Da 
Hagas,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  border.  "•  There  had 
seemed  to  him,"  he  said,  "  almost  a  wixard  spell  hanging  orer  it, 
in  consequence  of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  whidi, 
in  his  young  days,  he  most  potently  believed :" 

**  Betide»  betide,  whateVr  betide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemeiade.* 

Scott  added  some  particulars  which  showed  that,  in  tht 
present  instance,  the  venerable  Thomas  had  not  proved  a  CUn 
prophet,  for  it  was  a  noted  fetct.  that,  amid  all  the  changes  tnd 
chances  of  the  border  \  through  all  the  feada.  and  fivaya.  uA 
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nokings,  and  bamings,  which  had  reduced  most  of  the  castles  to 
rains,  and  the  proud  families  that  once  possessed  them  to  poverty, 
the  tower  of  Bemerside  still  remained  unscathed,  and  was  still 
the  strong-hold  of  the  ancient  family  of  Haig. 

Prophecies,  however,  often  insure  their  own  fulfilment.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  prediction  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  has 
linked  the  Haigs  to  their  tower,  as  their  rock  of  safety,  and  has 
induoed  them  to  cling  to  it,  almost  superstitiously,  through  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  that  would,  otherwise,  have  caused  its 
abandonment 

I  afterwards  saw,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  burpng  place  of 
this  predestinated  and  tenacious  family,  the  inscription  of  which 
showed  the  value  they  set  upon  their  antiquity : — 

'*  Locus  SepaltoraB, 

AntiqaeflBims  FamUiae 

De  Haga 

De  Bemerside. 

in  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  childhood,  Scott  observed  that 
the  lameness  which  had  disabled  him  in  infancy  gradually  de- 
creased ;  he  soon  acquired  strength  in  his  limbs,  and  though  he 
always  limped,  he  became,  even  in  boyhood,  a  great  walker.  He 
used  frequently  to  stroll  from  home  and  wander  about  the  coun- 
try for  days  together,  picking  up  all  kinds  of  local  gossip,  and 
observing  popular  scenes  and  characters.  His  father  used  to  he 
vexed  with  him  for  this  wandering  propensity,  and,  shaking  his 
bead,  would  say  he  fancied  the  boy  would  make  nothing  but  a 
pedler.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  hunting  and  shooting.  His  field  sports 
fed  him  into  the  most  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coud* 
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Et  13  it  vmj  W  |iicktii  ^  a«ek  cf  thmi  LmiI  knowledge 
wiadk  be  baf  iRBM  mncir^  jek  U»  vntagt. 

Hfr  ina  tisji  w-  Le«L  K*tn»ci,  ke  add.  was  in  hi*  V>jyi 
daTk  m.  ft  «ti.-vc.i4f  cxrcnaraL  ne  klaBd.  wiiidi  be  n&s  made 
i1k  muatiir  rv«iarii^r  ri  tbe  Ladj  of  tbe  Lake,  was  then  garri- 
9n>»f«  Vv  ax  Sic  wiar  aisd  kit  vile.  Tbctr  konae  was  Tacani: 
iiiTT  ka£  i«ci  iiw  kf  T  TUMfl-  tbe  door,  and  were  absent  ishinc 
Ii  wa»  ai  lisai  t»r  a  ;«mc«fai  rcndenee,  but  beeame  afterwards  s 
refixt  «i^  «saj^pcnv  aaiil  tbcr  w>ei«  lerreted  oat. 

Ii  afWr  Tvark  wh€^  Seen  Ke^pan  to  turn  tlds  loeal  knowledge 
to  liwrarr  aMKfiaiv  be  lYTisitcd  manj  of  tbose  scenes  of  bis  early 
raBbiixklT!^  aai  eiM«&Toreid  to  tecare  tbe  fiagitiTe  remains  of  tbe 
tnilti^^.«  a:^d  5t>n£5  that  bad  cbarmed  bis  boTbood.  Wb^i  eol- 
l-.viii.^  m2kUrlal>  f.T  Lis  Border  MinstrelsT.  be  used,  be  said,  ts 
^  fr\-m  c^:  tt&pf  to  cotta^  and  make  the  old  wires  repeat  all  tbej 
kn^v.  if  b-jt  tvo  Lnes :  and  bj  patting  these  scraps  t«^ther, 
he  retriered  manr  a  fine  cbaracteristic  old  ballad  or  tradition 
Irom  MbliTion. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  recollect  scarce  any  tbing  of  our 
rbit  to  Dry  burgh  Abbey.  It  is  on  tbe  estate  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Bucban.  The  religious  edifice  is  a  mere  rain,  rich  in  Gotbk  an* 
tiquities.  but  es{*ecially  interesting  to  Scott,  from  containing  the 
family  vsalt,  and  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  bis  ancestors. 
He  appeared  to  feel  much  chagrin  at  their  being  in  tbe  possession 
and  subject  to  the  intermeddlings  of  the  Earl,  who  was  repre 
seated  as  a  nobleman  of  an  eccentric  character.  Tbe  latto; 
bowcTcr,  set  great  value  on  these  sepulchral  relics,  and  ha^ 
expressed  a  lively  anticipation  of  one  day  or  other  baring  dtf 
honor  of  burying  Scott,  and  adding  his  monument  to  tbe  eolkr 
tion,  which  he  intended  should  be  worthy  of  tbe  "  mi^tj  ■» 
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Birel  of  the  north," — a  prospective  compliment  which  wm  by  no 
means  relished  bj  the  object  of  it 


One  of  my  pleasant  rambles  with  Scott,  about  the  neighbo^ 
aood  of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Laidlaw,  the  steward  of  his  estate.  This  was  a  gentleman  for 
whom  Scott  entertained  a  particular  value.  He  had  been  born 
to  a  competency,  had  been  well  educated,  his  mind  was  richly 
stored  with  varied  information,  and  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
moral  worth.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortune,  Scott  had  got 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  estate.  He  lived  at  a  small  farm  on 
the  hill-side  above  Abbotsford,  and  was  treated  by  Scott  as  a 
dierished  and  confidential  friend,'  rather  than  a  dependent 

As  the  day  was  showery,  Scott  was  attended  by  one  of  his 
retainers,  named  Tommie  Purdie,  who  carried  his  plaid,  and  who 
deserves  especial  mention.  Sophia  Scott  used  to  call  him 'her 
Cither's  grand  vizier,  and  she  gave  a  playful  account  one  evening, 
as  she  was  hanging  on  her  father's  arm,  of  the  consultations  which 
he  and  Tommie  usod  to  have  about  matters  relative  to  farming. 
Pardie  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  he  and  Scott  would 
have  long  disputes  in  front  of  the  house,  as  to  something  that 
was  to  be  done  on  the  estate,  until  the  latter,  fairly  tired  out, 
would  abandon  the  ground  and  the  argument,  exclaiming,  *'  Well, 
well,  Tom,  have  it  your  own  way." 

After  a  time,  however,  Purdie  would  present  himcelf  at  the 
door  of  the  parlor,  and  observe,  "  I  ha'  been  thinking  o?er  the 
urmtter,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I'll  take  your  honor's  ad* 
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Scoa  h^bed  htagrSij  vbea  this  uecdole  vm  told  of 
"  It  wms  with  bim  and  Tom,*  he  «id,  **m  it  was  with  an  old 
bin!  and  a  pet  aerraat.  whom  he  had  iadolgcd  oatU  he  was  poo- 
tire  bejwd  all  cmtoaaoiL  '  This  woa^  do  r  cried  Ike  old  Isird, 
In  a  pasBOQ, '  we  caaH  five  together  aaj  logger — ^we  most  psrt' 
'  An'  where  the  deQ  does  joor  hoaor  Beam  to  gof  replied  the 
other." 

I  woold,  moreoTer,  obsnre  of  Tdm  Pordie,  that  he  was  a  fina 
belierer  in  ghosts,  and  warlo^  and  all  kinds  of  old  wires'  fable. 
He  was  a  religions  man,  too^  mingting  a  little  degree  of  Scottish 
pride  in  his  derotioQ ;  for  though  his  salary  was  bat  twenty 
jM>aods  a  year,  he  had  managed  to  afford  seren  ponnds  for  s 
familj  Bible.  It  is  tne,  he  had  one  hmdred  pounds  dear  of  the 
world,  and  was  looked  op  to  by  his  comrades  as  a  man  of  pro- 
perty 

Id  the  conrso  of  oar  morning's  walk,  we  stopped  at  a  small 
house  belonging  to  one  of  the  laborers  on  the  estate  The  object 
of  Scott's  visit  was  to  inspect  a  relic  which  had  been  digged  ap 
in  the  Roman  camp,  and  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  pro- 
nounced to  hare  been  a  tongSw  It  was  produced  by  the  cottager's 
wife,  a  ruddy,  healthy-looking  dame,  whom  Scott  addressed  bj 
the  name  of  Ailie.  As  he  stood  r^arding  the  relic,  turning  it 
round  and  round,  and  making  comments  upon  it,  half  grare,  half 
comic,  with  the  cottage  group  around  him,  all  joining  Dccasion- 
ally  in  the  colloquy,  the  inimitable  character  of  Monkbams  wifi 
again  brought  to  mind,  and  I  seemed  to  see  before  me  that  prince 
of  antiquarians  and  humorists  holding  forth  to  his  unlearned 
and  unbelieying  neighbors. 

Whenerer  Scott  touched,  in  this  way,  upon  loeal  andqnitie^ 
and  in  all  his  familiar  conversations  about  loeal  traditions  and 
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niperstitionB,  there  was  always  a  sly  and  quiet  humor  running  at 
the  bottom  of  his  discourse,  and  playing  about  his  oountenanoe 
as  if  he  sported  with  the  subject.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  dis- 
trusted his  own  enthusiasm,  and  was  disposed  to  droll  upon  his 
own  humors  and  peculiarities,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  poetio 
gleam  in  his  eye  would  show  that  he  really  took  a  strong  relish 
and  interest  in  them.  ''It  was  a  pity,"  he  said,  "that  anti- 
quarians were  generally  so  dry,  for  the  subjects  they  handled 
were  rich  in  historical  and  poetio  recollections,  in  picturesque 
details,  in  quaint  and  heroic  characteristics,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
eoriouB  and  obsolete  ceremonials.  They  are  always  groping 
among  the  rarest  materials  for  poetry,  but  they  have  no  idea  of 
taming  them  to  poetic  use.  Now  every  fragment  from  old  times 
has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or  gives  an  inkling  of  some- 
thing characteristic  of  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  its 
day,  and  so  sets  the  imagination  at  work." 

For  my  own  part  I  never  met  with  antiquarian  so  delightful, 
either  in  his  writings  or  his  conversation ;  and  the  quiet  subacid 
humor  that  was  prone  to  mingle  in  his  disquisitions,  gave  them, 
to  me,  a  peculiar  and  an  exquisite  flavor.  But  he  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  undervalue  every  thing  that  concerned  himself.  The 
play  of  his  genius  was  so  easy  that  he  was  unconscious  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  made  light  of  those  sports  of  intellect  that 
shamed  the  efforts  and  labors  of  other  minds. 

Our  ramble  this  morning  took  us  again  up  the  Bhymer's 
Olen,  and  by  Huntley  Bank,  and  Huntley  Wood,  and  the  silver 
water&ll  overhung  with  weeping  birches  and  mountain  ashes, 
those  delicate  and  beautiful  trees  which  grace  the  green  shaws 
and  bumsides  of  Scotland.  The  heather,  too,  that  closely  woven 
robe  of  Scottish  landscape  which  covers  the  nakedness  of  its 
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hills  and  moantains,  tinted  the  neighborhood  with  soft  and  lioh 
oolora.  As  we  ascended  the  glen,  the  prospects  opened  npon  ns ; 
Melrose,  with  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  lay  below ;  beyond  wu 
the  Eildon  hills,  the  Cowden  Knowes,  the  Tweed,  the  Oalla 
Water,  and  all  the  storied  vicinity ;  the  whole  landscape  Tariod 
by  gleams  .of  sunshine  and  driving  showers. 

Scott,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  limping  along  with  great  acti?^ 
ity,  and  in  joyous  mood,  giving  scraps  of  border  rhymes  and 
border  stories ;  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
there  were  driszling  showers,  which  I  supposed  would  put  an  aid 
to  our  ramble,  but  my  companions  trudged  on  as  unconcerned^ 
as  if  it  had  been  fine  weather. 

At  length,  I  asked  whether  we  had  not  better  seek  somt 
shelter.  "  True,"  said  Scott,  "  I  did  not  recollect  that  you  wert 
not  accustomed  to  our  Scottish  mists.  This  is  a  laohrymoM 
climate,  evermore  showering.  We,  however,  are  children  of  tlit 
mist,  and  must  not  mind  a  little  whimpering  of  the  clouds  any 
more  than  a  man  must  mind  the  weeping  of  an  hysterical  wife. 
As  you  are  not  accustomed  to  be  wet  through,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  morning's  walk,  we  will  bide  a  bit  under  the  lee  of 
this  bank  until  the  shower  is  over."  Taking  his  seat  under 
shelter  of  a  thicket,  he  called  to  his  man  Gkorge  for  his  tartan, 
then  turning  to  me,  *'  come,"  said  he,  "  come  under  my  pbddj, 
as  the  eld  song  goes ;"  so,  making  me  nestle  down  beside  him,  he 
wrapped  a  part  of  the  plaid  round  me,  and  took  me,  as  he  said, 
nnder  his  wing. 

While  we  were  thus  nestled  together,  he  pointed  to  a  hole  is 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen.  That,  he  said,  was  the  hole  of 
an  old  gray  badger,  who  was,  doubtless,  snugly  housed  in  thii 
bad  weather.     Sometimes  he  saw  him  at  the  entrance  of  his  hsAxs 
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Qko  ft  hermit  at  the  door  of  his  ooll,  telling  his  beads,  or  reading 
a  homily.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  venerable  anchorite, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed.  He  was  a  kind  of 
fuooessor  to  Thomas  the  Bhjmer,  and  perhaps  might  be  Thomaa 
himself  returned  from  fairy  land,  but  still  under  fairy  spelL 

Some  accident  turned  the  conversation  upon  Hogg,  the  poet^ 
in  which  Laidlaw,  who  was  seated  beside  us,  took  a  part.  Hogg 
had  once  been  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  his  father,  and  Laid- 
law gave  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  him,  of  which  I  now 
retain  no  recollection.  They  used  to  tend  the  sheep  together 
when  Laidlaw  was  a  boy,  and  Hogg  would  recite  the  first  strug- 
gling conceptions  of  his  muse.  At  night  when  Laidlaw  wa8 
quartered  comfortably  in  bed,  in  the  farmhouse,  poor  Hogg 
would  take  to  the  shepherd's  hut,  in  the  field  on  the  hillside, 
and  there  lie  awake  for  hours  together,  and  look  at  the  stars 
and  make  poetry,  which  he  would  repeat  the  next  day  to  his 
companion. 

Scott  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  Hogg,  and  repeated  passages 
from  his  beautiful  poem  of  Kelmeny,  to  which  he  gave  great  and 
well-merited  praise.  He  gave,  also,  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
Hogg  and  his  publisher,  Blackwood,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  into  the  bibliographical  importance  which  he  has  sinoo 
enjoyed. 

Hogg  in  one  of  his  poems,  I  believe  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun, 
had  dabbled  a  little  in  metaphysics,  and  like  his  heroes,  had  got 
into  the  clouds.  Blackwood,  who  began  to  affect  criticism,  argued 
itoutly  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  omitting  or  elucidating 
some  obscure  passage.     Hogg  was  immovable. 

'^But,  man,"  said  Blackwood,  "  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  mean  in 
this  passage."    ^Hout  tout,  man,"   replied  Hogg,  impatiently 
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•^I  ^fama  \mk  mlwmja  what  I  meui  mysd."    There  is  nioj  a 
»el^»hjaicml  poet  in  the  smme  piedieament  with  honest  llogg. 

Seott  promised  to  invite  the  Shepherd  to  Ahbotsford  during 
Bj  Tisit^  and  I  anticipated  much  gratification  in  meeting  with 
him,  from  the  aeoount  I  had  reoeixed  of  his  diaraeter  and  mm* 
nerSi  and  the  great  pkasnre  I  had  derived  from  his  work& 
CurenmstaneeB,  however,  prevented  Scott  from  performing  hii 
promise ;  and  to  mj  great  regret  I  left  Scotland  without  seeiiig 
•ne  of  its  most  original  and  national  characters. 

When  the  weather  held  up,  we  continued  our  walk  until  ve 
same  to  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountiiB, 
called,  [f  I  recollect  right,  the  lake  of  CauldshieL  Scott  prided 
himself  much  upon  this  little  Mediterranean  sea  in  his  dominioiii) 
and  hoped  I  was  not  too  much  spoiled  bj  our  great  lakes  in  Aae* 
rica  to  relish  it  He  prt^posed  to  take  me  out  to  the  centre  of  it, 
to  a  fine  point  of  view :  for  which  purpose  we  embarked  in  a  smaJl 
boat^  which  had  been  put  on  the  lake  bj  his  neighbor,  Lord 
SomerviUe.  As  I  was  about  to  step  on  board,  I  observed  is 
large  letters  on  one  of  the  benches,  ^  Search  Na  2."  I  paused 
for  a  moment  and  repeated  the  inscription  aloud,  trying  to  recol- 
lect something  I  had  heard  or  read  to  which  it  alluded.  **  P«hsv.'* 
cried  Scott,  ^  it  is  only  some  of  Lord  Somerville^s  nonsense- 
get  in  f"  In  an  instant  scenes  in  the  Antiquary  connected  vitk 
'"Search  Xa  1,"  flashed  upon  my  mind.  '^Ah!  I  remembcf 
now,**  said  I.  and  with  a  laugh  took  my  seat,  but  adverted  M 
more  to  the  circumstance. 

We  had  a  pleasant  row  about  the  lake,  which  eommanded 
9ome  pretty  scenery.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  eca- 
neeted  with  it,  however,  according  to  Scott^  was,  that  it  vtf 
haunted  by  a  bc^le  in  the  shape  of  a  water  bulL  which  lived  in  tht 
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dtwp  parts,  and  now  and  then  came  forth  upon  dry  land  and  made 
a  tremendous  roaring,  that  shook  the  very  hills.  This  story 
had  been  current  in  the  vicinity  from  time  immemorial ; — there 
was  a  man  living  who  declared  he  had  seen  the  bull, — and  he  was 
believed  by  many  of  his  simple  neighbors.  ^  I  don't  choose  to 
contradict  the  tale,"  said  Scott,  ^  for  I  am  willing  to  have  my 
lake  stocked  with  any  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  that  my  neighbors  think 
proper  to  put  into  it ;  and  these  old  wives'  fables  are  a  kind  of 
property  in  Scotland  that  belong  to  the  estates  and  go  with  the 
■oil  Our  streams  and  lochs  are  like  the  rivers  and  pools  in 
Germany,  that  have  all  their  Wasser  Nixe,  or  water  witches,  and 
I  have  a  fancy  for  these  kind  of  amphibious  bogles  and  hobgob- 
lins." 


Scott  went  on  after  we  had  landed  to  make  many  remarks, 
mingled  with  picturesque  anecdotes,  concerning  the  fabulous 
beings  with  which  the  Scotch  were  apt  to  people  the  wild  streams 
and  lochs  that  occur  in  the  solemn  and  lonely  scenes  of  their 
mountains;  and  to  compare  them  with  similar  superstitions 
among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  but  Scotland,  he  said, 
was  above  all  other  countries  for  this  wild  and  vivid  progeny 
of  the  fancy,  from  the  nature  of  the  scenery,  the  misty  magnifi- 
cence and  vagueness  of  the  climate,  the  wild  and  gloomy  events 
of  its  history ;  the  clannish  divisions  of  its  people ;  their  local 
feelings,  notions,  and  prejudices;  the  individuality  of  their 
dialect,  in  which  all  kinds  of  odd  and  peculiar  notions  were 
incorporated;  by  the  secluded  life  of  their  mountaineers* 
the  lonely  habits  of  their  pastoral  people,  much  of  whose 
time  was  passed  on   the    solitary  hillsides ;   their  traditional 
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pongs,  which  clothed  every  rock  and  stream  with  old  world 
stories,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  generation  to  genera* 
tion.  The  Scottish  mind,  he  said,  was  made  np  of  poetry  and 
trong  common  sense  ;  and  the  very  strength  of  the  latter  gaT« 
perpetuity  and  luxuriance  to  the  former.  It  was  a  strong  tena- 
cious soil,  into  which,  when  once  a  seed  of  poetry  fell,  it  stmck 
deep  root  and  brought  forth  abundantly.  '^  You  will  nerer  weed 
these  popular  stories  and  songs  and  superstitions  out  of  Scot* 
land,"  said  he.  ^  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  people  beliere  in 
them,  as  that  they  delight  in  them.  They  belong  to  the  native 
hills  and  streams  of  which  they  are  fond,  and  to  the  history  of 
their  forefathers,  of  which  they  are  proud." 

^'It  would  do  your  heart  good,"  continued  he,  ^to  see  a 
number  of  our  poor  country  people  seated  round  the  ingle  nook^ 
which  is  generally  capacious  enough,  and  passing  the  long  dark 
dreary  winter  nights  listening  to  some  old  wife,  or  strolling  gaber 
lunzie,  dealing  out  auld  world  stories  about  bogles  and  warlockS| 
or  about  raids  and  forays,  and  border  skirmishes;  or  reciting 
some  ballad  stuck  full  of  those  fighting  names  that  stir  up  a  true 
Scotchman's  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  These  tradi- 
tional tales  and  ballads  have  lived  for  ages  in  mere  oral  circula- 
tion, being  passed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather  from  grandam  to 
grandchild,  and  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  property  of  the  poor 
peasantry,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them,  as  they 
have  not  circulating  libraries  to  supply  them  with  works  of  fiction 
in  their  place." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  words,  but,  as  nearly  as 
[  can  from  scanty  memorandums  and  vague  recollections,  the 
leading  ideas  of  Scott.  I  am  constantly  sensible,  however,  how 
fiir  I  fall  short  of  his  copiousness  and  richness. 
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He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  elves  and  sprites,  so  freqnent  is 
Boottish  l^nd.  ^  Our  fairies,  however,"  said  he,  ^  though  thej 
dress  in  green,  and  gambol  by  moonlight  aboat  the  banks,  and 
shawB,  and  bumsides,  are  not  such  pleasant  little  folks  as  the 
English  fairies,  but  are  apt  to  bear  more  of  the  warlock  in  their 
natures,  and  to  piajr  spiteful  tricks.  When  I  was  a  boy,  1  used 
lo  look  wistfully  at  the  green  hillocks  that  were  said  to  be  haunted 
by  fapies,  and  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  should  like  to  lie  down  by 
them  and  sleepj  and  be  carriei  off  to  Fairy  Land,  only  that  I 
did  not  like  some  of  the  cantrips  which  used  now  and  then  to  bo 
pUiyed  off  upon  visitors." 

Here  Scott  recounted,  in  graphic  style,  and  with  much  humor, 
a  little  story  which  used  to  be  current  in  the  neighborhood,  of  an 
hon^et  burgess  of  Selkirk,  who,  being  at  work  upon  the  hill  of 
Peatlaw,  fell  asleep  upon  one  of  these  '  fairy  knowes,'  or  hillocks. 
When  he  awoke,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  about  him  with 
atftoniahment,  for  he  was  in  the  market-place  of  a  great  city,  with 
a  crowd  of  people  bustling  about  him,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew. 
At  length  he  accosted  a  bystander,  and  asked  him  the  name 
of  the  place.  '*  Hout  man,"  replied  the  other,  <<  are  ye  in  the 
heart  o'  Glasgow,  and  speer  the  name  of  it?"  The  poor  man 
was  astonished,  and  would  not  believe  either  ears  or  eyes ;  ho 
insisted  that  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  but  half  an  hour  before 
on  the  Peatlaw,  near  Selkirk.  He  came  well  nigh  being  taken 
np  for  a  madman,  when,  fortunately,  a  Selkirk  man  came  by, 
who  knew  him,  and  took  charge  of  him,  and  conducted  him  back 
to  his  native  place.  Here,  however,  he  was  likely  to  fare  no  bet* 
ter,  when  he  spoke  of  having  been  whisked  in  his  sleep  from  tho 
PcAtkw  to  Glasgow.  The  truth  of  the  matter  at  length  came 
oat ;  his  coat,  which  he  had  taken  off  when  at  work  on  the  Peat 
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Uw,  was  foand  lying  near  a  "fiairy  knowa,**  and  hia  bonnet, 
which  waa  miMing,  was  diaooyered  on  the  weatheroook  €t  Lanaik 
steeple.  So  it  was  as  clear  as  day  that  he  had  been  earried 
throagh  the  air  by  the  fairies  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  his  boa- 
uet  had  been  blown  off  by  the  way. 

I  give  this  little  story  but  meagerly  from  a  scanty  memonuh 
dum  ;  Scott  has  related  it  in  somewhat  different  style  in  a  note 
to  one  of  his  poems ;  but  in  narration  these  anecdotes  deriyed 
their  chief  sest,  from  the  quiet  bat  delightful  humor,  the  bos- 
hommie  with  which  he  seasoned  them,  and  the  sly  glance  of  tbe 
eye  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  with  which  they  were  so* 
eompanied. 


That  day  at  dinner,  wo  had  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  his  wife,  and  s 
female  friend  who  accompanied  them.  The  latter  was  a  Tery 
intelligent,  respectable  person,  about  the  middle  age,  and  wai 
treated  with  particular  attention  and  courtesy  by  Scott  Our 
dinner  was  a  most  agreeable  one  ;  for  the  guests  were  eyidently 
cherished  visitors  to  the  house,  and  felt  that  they  were  appre- 
ciated. 

When  they  were  gone,  Scott  spoke  of  them  in  the  mosl  oor 
dial  manner.  ^'  I  wished  to  show  you,"  said  he,  ^  some  of  our 
really  excellent,  plain  Scotch  people;  not  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  for  such  you  can  meet  every  where,  and  they  are  every 
where  the  sama  The  character  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  learnt 
from  its  fine  folks." 

lie  then  went  on  with  a  particular  eulogium  on  the  lady  whs 
had  aooompanied  the  Laidlaws.     She  was  the  daughter,  he  said, 
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of  a  poor  oountry  olergynuui,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her 
an  orphan  and  destitute.  Having  had  a  good  plain  edacatioxi| 
•be  immediately  set  up  a  child's  school,  and  had  soon  a  numeroiu 
flook  under  her  care,  by  which  she  earned  a  decent  maintenance. 
That,  however,  was  not  her  main  object  Her  first  care  was  to 
pay  off  her  Anther's  debts,  that  no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest 
upon  his  memory.  This,  by  dint  of  Scottish  economy,  backed  by 
filial  rererenoe  and  pride,  she  accomplished,  though  in  the  effort, 
«he  subjected  herself  to  every  privation.  Not  content  with  this, 
ahe  in  certain  instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the 
children  of  some  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  befriended  her  father 
in  his  need,  and  had  since  fallen  into  poverty.  "  In  a  word,'' 
added  Scott,  ^  she  is  a  fine  old  Scotch  girl ;  and  I  delight  in  her, 
more  than  in  many  a  fine  lady  I  have  known,  and  I  have  known 
many  of  the  finest'' 


It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  this  rambling  narrative  to  a  close. 
Several  days  were  passed  by  me,  in  the  way  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  in  almost  constant,  familiar,  and  joyous  conversation 
with  Scott ;  it  was,  as  if  I  were  admitted  to  a  social  communion 
with  Shakspeare,  for  it  was  with  one  of  a  kindred,  if  not  equal 
genius.  Every  night  I  retired  with  my  mind  filled  with  delight- 
ful recollections  of  the  day,  and  every  morning  I  rose  with  tho 
eertainty  of  new  enjoyment  The  days  thus  spent,  I  shall  ever 
took  back  to,  as  among  the  very  happiest  of  my  life ;  for  I  was 
oonsoious  at  the  time  of  being  happy. 

The  only  sad  moment  that  I  experienced  at  Abbotsford,  waa 
that  of  my  departure ;  but  it  was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of 
80on  returning ;  for  I  had  promised,  after  making  a  tour  in  the 
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HigbUnds,  to  come  and  pass  a  few  more  days  on  tlie  liaiiki  ol 
the  Tweed,  when  Soott  intended  to  inyite  Hogg  the  poet  to  meat 
me.  I  took  a  kind  fiurewell  of  the  £unilj,  with  each  of  whom  I 
had  been  highly  pleased ;  if  I  have  refrained  from  dwelling  pt^ 
ticolarly  on  their  several  characters,  and  giving  anecdotes  d 
them  individually,  it  is  because  I  consider  them  shielded  by  thi 
sanctity  of  domestic  life :  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  tt 
history.  As  he  accompanied  me  on  foot,  however,  to  a  saiD 
gate  on  the  confines  of  his  premises,  I  could  not  refrain  fnm 
expressing  the  enjoyment  I  had  experienced  in  bis  domestie 
circle,  and  passing  some  warm  eulogiums  on  the  young  folks  fnm 
whom  I  had  just  parted.  I  shall  never  forget  his  reply.  "  Thej 
have  kind  hearts,"  said  he,  ^  and  that  is  the  main  point  ss  10 
human  happiness.  They  love  one  another,  poor  things,  whieh  ii 
every  thing  in  domestic  life.  The  best  wish  I  can  make  yoo,  mj 
friend,"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  "'  is,  tkal 
when  you  return  to  your  own  country,  you  may  get  married,  tnd 
have  a  f&mily  of  young  bairns  about  you.  If  you  are  happj, 
there  they  are  to  share  your  happiness — and  if  you  are  othenriae 
— there  they  are  to  comfort  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gate,  when  he  halted,  snl 
took  my  hand.  ^  I  will  not  say  farewell,"  said  he,  ^  for  it  il 
always  a  painful  word,  but  I  wiU  say,  come  again.  When  joi 
have  made  your  tour  to  the  Highlands,  come  here  and  give  me  i 
few  more  days — but  come  when  you  please,  you  will  always  isJ 
Abbotsford  open  to  you,  and  a  hearty  welcome.'' 


J  have  thus  given,  in  a  rude  style,  my  main  reoolleetioiii  ii 
what  ooeurrod  durii^  my  sojourn  at  Abbotsford,  and  I  foel  w0t 
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Cifled  ihftt  I  can  give  but  such  meager,  scattered,  and  colorless 
details  of  what  was  so  copious,  rich,  and  varied.  During  several 
days  that  I  passed  there  Scott  was  in  admirable  vein.  From 
early  mom  until  dinner  time  he  was  rambling  about,  showing  me 
the  neighborhood,  and  during  dinner,  and  until  late  at  night, 
engaged  in  social  conversation.  No  time  was  reserved  for  him- 
self; he  seemed  as  if  his  only  occupation  was  to  entertain  me 
enl  yet  I  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  one  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  but  an  idle  book  I  had  written,  and  which, 
some  years  before,  had  amused  him.  But  such  was  Scott — he 
eppeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  lavish  his  time,  attention,  and 
conversation  on  those  around.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what 
time  he  found  to  write  those  volumes  that  were  incessantly  issu- 
ing from  the  press ;  all  of  which,  too,  were  of  a  nature  to  require 
reading  and  research.  I  could  not  find  that  his  life  was  ever 
otherwise  than  a  life  of  leitiure  and  hap-hazard  recreation,  such 
as  it  was  during  my  visit.  He  scarce  ever  balked  a  party  of 
pleasure,  or  a  sporting  excursion,  and  rarely  pleaded  his  own 
eoncerns  as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  those  of  others.  During  my 
Yisit  I  heard  of  other  visitors  who  had  preceded  me,  and  who 
must  have  kept  him  occupied  for  many  days,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  course  of  his  daily  life  for  some  time 
0iibse(|uently.  Not  long  after  my  departure  from  Abbotsford, 
my  friend  Wilkie  arrived  there,  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Scott 
family,  lie  found  the  house  full  of  guests.  Scott's  whole  time 
iraa  taken  up  in  riding  and  driving  about  the  country,  or  in  social 
conversation  at  home.  ^'  All  this  time,"  said  Wilkie  to  me,  ^'  I 
did  not  presume  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  for  I 
fmw  he  hod  not  a  moment  to  spare ;  I  waited  for  the  guests  to  go 

3'vay,  bat  as  fast  as  one  went  another  arrived,  and  so  it  continued 

12 


Ibr  Mmml  dftV8«  %od  wiih  mtk  mi  h»  wm  compleielj  ooeapied 
At  IttUKtli  all  wvDfe  ofll^  and  mm  wen  qaict  I  ihoQgbi,  however 
Mr  ShvU  will  now  abut  hiiuwif  ap  among  his  books  and  pi^wri 
lV»r  he  has  to  uiakit  up  fur  lost  Ume ;  it  won't  do  for  me  to  isk 
laim  Quw  tu  «at  for  bis  picture.  Laidlaw,  who  managed  his  estate, 
oauM  itu  ^uid  Svutt  turutfd  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  to  consult  aboit 
biUMUMMk  '  Ljudlaw,'  said  he,  *"  to-morrow  morning  we^ll  g9 
aiitvs»  the  water  vid  take  the  dogs  with  as — there's  a  place  when 
I  think  we  sliall  be  able  to  tind  a  bare/ 

''  Lii  ^ori.'*  added  Wilkie,  **  I  found  that  instead  of  busineH^ 
be  was  tbmking  only  of  amusement,  as  if  he  had  nothing  in  tbe 
world  to  occupy  bim ;  ao  I  no  longer  feared  to  intrude  upon 
him.' 

Uho  cuuvortKitiou  oi  Sv*i)tt  waa  frank,  hearty,  picturesque,  and 
draiuatic.  lHirinf{  the  time  of  my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  comie 
rmibcr  thou  the  ijcmve.  iu  bis  anecdotes  and  stories*  and  sucb,  I 
«:i£i  told.  wa»  \xi6  geueml  iueliuatioa.  lie  relished  a  joke,  or  i 
tmit  <»f  hutuor  iu  :kH.naI  intercounk*,  and  laughed  with  right  good 
will  Ho  talked  uot  f*>r  effect,  nor  display,  but  from  the  fLowU 
hint  spirt tsk  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the  vigor  of  bis  imigi' 
nation  He  had  a  uatural  turn  for  narration,  and  bis  narratiier 
aud  Jojioriptiou;*  were  without  effort,  yet  wonderfuUj  grapKicL 
Ho  pUeed  the  5ceiie  U'fore  you  like  a  picture  ;  be  gave  the  difr 
loifue  nviih  the  appnipriatc  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  described 
the  ap(*eararice  aud  characters  of  bis  personages  with  that  spirit 
aud  foHeity  eviuoed  iu  bis  writings^  Indeed,  bis  conversatioi 
icDiinJcd  me  coutiuually  of  his  novels;  and  it  seemed  to  wf^ 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with  him.  he  talked  enoogbftt 
ffll  volitmes.  aud  that  they  co  ild  not  have  been  filled  more  d^ 
I'-htfulIy 
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He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciating  every  thing 
iLat  others  said,  however  humble  might  be  their  rank  or  preten- 
sions, and  was  quick  to  testify  his  perception  of  any  point  in 
their  discourse.  Ho  arrogated  nothing  to  himself,  but  was  per- 
fiMily  unassuming  and  unpretending,  entering  with  heart  and 
ionl  into  the  business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  folly. 
of  the  hour  and  the  company.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's 
thoughts,  no  one's  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  pleasures  seemed 
beneath  him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  companion  of 
those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  that  they  forgot  for  a  time 
his  vast  superiority,  and  only  recollected  and  wondered,  when  all 
was  over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been  on  such 
fiunib'ar  terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at 
their  ease. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  spirit  in  which  he 
spoke  of  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  quoting  the  beauties  of 
their  works,  and  this,  too,  with  respect  to  persons  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  in  literature  or  poli' 
tics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought,  had  ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  hb 
reviews,  yet  Scott  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm 
eulogy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works,  was  genial  and 
free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  faults 
and  foibles,  but  he  looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an 
indnlgent  eye,  relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating 
what  was  frail,  and  pitying  what  was  cviL  It  is  this  beneficent 
spirit  which  gives  such  an  air  of  bonhommie  to  Sc<>tt's  humor 
throughout  all  his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles  and  errors 
of  his  fellow  beings,  and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whimsical 
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and  charaotcrustio  ligbta,  but  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  hit 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  satirist.  I  do  not  reoolleet 
a  sneer  throughout  his  conversation  any  more  than  there  if 
throughout  his  works. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Scott,  as  I  saw  him  in  priyate  lifSs, 
not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  visit  here  narrated,  but  in  tbo 
casual  intercourse  of  subsequent  years.  Of  his  public  character 
and  merits,  all  the  world  can  judge.  His  works  have  incorpo- 
rated themselves  with  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  had  a  con* 
trolling  influence  over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  when  did  a 
human  being  ever  exercise  an  influence  more  salutary  and  benig- 
nant ?  Who  is  there  that,  on  looking  back  over  a  great  portion 
of  his  life,  does  not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  hii 
pleasures,  beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his 'lonely  sorrows! 
Who  does  not  still  guard  his  works  as  a  treasury  of  pure  enjoj- 
mcnt,  an  armory  to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need,  to  find 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  off  the  evils  and  the  griefs  of  life? 
For  my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection,  I  have  hailed  the 
announcement  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  of  cer 
tain  pleasure  in  store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  i 
traveller  in  a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at  a  distance,  where  he 
feels  assured  of  solace  and  refreshment  When  I  consider  hot 
much  he  has  thus  contributed  to  the  better  hours  of  mj  past 
exis^^nce,  and  how  independent  his  works  still  make  me,  at 
times,  of  all  the  world  for  my  enjoyment,  I  bless  my  stars  that 
cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the 
outpourings  of  his  genius.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  that  I  have  derived  from  my  literary  career,  that  il 
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has  elormted  me  into  geniAl  communion  with  such  a  spirit ;  and 
aa  a  trilmte  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship,  and  veneration  for  his 
■mnoiyy  I  east  this  homble  stone  upon  his  cairn,  which  will  soon, 
T  troafy  be  piled  aloft  with  the  contributions  of  abler  handa. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Bkino  about  to  give  a  few  sketches  taken  during  a  throe  woekfl^ 
sojourn  in  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  I  think 
it  proper  to  premise  some  brief  particulars  concerning  its  history. 

Newstcad  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  existence 
of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle,  half  convent, 
which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  olden  times  of  England.  It 
stands,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  legendary  neighborhood  ;  being  in 
the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  surrounded  by  the  haunts  of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient  ballad 
and  nursery  tale.  It  is  true,  the  forest  scarcely  exists  but  in 
name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over  which  it  once  extended  its 
broad  solitudes  and  shades,  is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region, 
cultivated  with  parks  and  farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages. 

Newstead,  which  probably  once  exerted  a  monastic  sway  over 
this  region,  and  controlled  the  consciences  of  the  rude  foresters^ 
was  originally  a  priory,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
sentary,  by  Henry  II,  at  the  time  when  he  sought,  by  building 
of  shrines  and  convents,  and  by  other  acts  of  external  pioty,  to 
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expiate  tlie  Murder  of  Tbonas  a  Becket.  Tbc  priorj  was  dedi> 
cated  to  God  and  the  Virgin*  and  was  inhabited  bj  a  fraternity 
of  eaaons  Kcular  of  St  Augustine  This  order  was  originally 
simple  and  abstemious  in  its  mode  of  liring,  and  exemplary  ia 
ks  eonduet :  but  it  would  seem  that  it  gradually  lapsed  into  thon 
abuses  which  disgraced  too  manj  of  the  wcalthj  monastie  estab 
lishments ;  for  there  are  documents  among  its  archiTes  whkk 
intimate  the  prenlenee  of  gross  misrule  and  diasoluto  sensuslitj 
among  its  members. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  eonrents  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Newstead  underwent  a  sudden  reverse^ 
being  giren,  with  the  neighboring  manor  and  rectory  of  Papel- 
wick«  to  Sir  John  Byron,  Steward  of  Manchester  and  Rochdik, 
and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest  This  ancica'  frmily  worthy 
figures  in  the  traditions  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  ghost  storiei 
with  which  it  abounds,  under  the  quaint  and  graphic  appellation 
of  **  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with  the  great  Beard."  He  coo- 
Terted  the  saintly  edifice  into  a  castellated  dwelling,  making  it 
his  favorite  residence  and  the  seat  of  bis  forest  jurisdiction. 

The  Byron  family  being  subsequenily  ennobled  by  a  baronial 
title,  and  enriched  by  various  possessions,  maintained  great  styls 
and  retinue  at  Newstead.  The  proud  edifice  partook,  however, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  hif 
poems,  represents  it  as  alternately  the  scene  of  lordly  wassaUinf 
and  of  civil  war : 

"Hark,  how  thr  hall  retoanding  to  the  itrmxiiv 
Shakef  with  the  martial  monc*!  novel  din ! 
The  heralda  of  a  warrior'a  haughty  rrign, 
Hiich  creitcd  bannen  wave  thy  waUa  withla 
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Of  ehanging  aentinels  the  distant  ham. 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnisli'd  armi 

The  braying  tnimpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum. 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Abbey  came  into 
the  possession  of  another  noted  character,  who  makes  no  loss 
figure  in  its  shadowy  traditions  than  Sir  John  the  Little  with  the 
great  Beard.  This  was  the  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  familiarly 
known  among  the  gossiping  chroniclers  of  the  Abbey  as  '^  the 
Wicked  Lord  Byron."  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  irritable 
passions  and  yindictive  temper,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  an 
incident  occurred  which  gave  a  turn  to  his  whole  character  and 
life,  and  in  some  measure  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey.  In 
his  neighborhood  lived  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Mr.  Chaworth, 
proprietor  of  Annesley  Hall.  Being  together  in  London  in 
1765,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern  in  Pall  Mall, 
a  quarrel  ro.se  between  them.  Byron  insisted  upon  settling  it 
upon  the  spot  by  single  combat  They  fought  without  seconds, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  although  the  most 
expert  swordsman,  received  a  mortal  wound.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  related  such  particulars  of  the  contest  as  induced  the 
eoroner's  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder.  Lord  Byron 
was  sent  to  the  tower,  and  subsequently  tried  before  the  House 
of  Peers,  where  an  ultimate  verdict  was  given  of  manslaughter. 

He  retired  after  this  to  the  Abbey,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
to  brood  over  his  disgraces ;  grew  gloomy,  morose,  and  fantas 
tical,  and  indulged  in  fits  of  passion  and  oaprioC)  that  made  him 
Ihe  theme  of  rural  wonder  and  scandal.  No  tale  was  too  wild 
or  too  monstrous  for  vulgar  belief.  Like  his  successor  the  poet^ 
he  was  aooused  of  all  kinds  of  vagaries  and  wickedness.    It  was 
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said  that  be  always  went  armed,  as  if  prepared  to  oommit  marda 
on  the  least  provocation.  At  one  time,  when  a  gentleman  of  hit 
neighborhood  was  to  dine  tde  a  tete  with  him,  it  is  said  a  brace  oi 
pistols  were  gravely  laid  with  the  knives  and  forks  upon  the  Ubk, 
as  part  of  the  regular  table  furniture,  and  implements  that  might 
be  needed  in  the  course  of  the  repast  Another  rumor  sUtai 
that  being  exasperated  at  his  coachman  for  disobedience  to  ordfliii 
he  shot  liim  on  the  spot,  threw  his  body  into  the  ooach  where  Lidj 
Byron  was  seated,  and,  mounting  the  box,  officiated  in  his  stoii 
At  another  time,  according  to  the  same  vulgar  rumors,  he  threw 
her  ladyship  into  the  lake  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  where  she  woold 
have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  gardener. 
These  stories  are  doubtless  exaggerations  of  trivial  incidenti 
which  may  have  occurred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  wayward 
passions  of  this  unhappy  man  caused  a  separation  from  his  wift^ 
and  finally  spread  a  solitude  around  him.  Being  displeased  it 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  heir,  he  displayed  an  inveterate  mir 
lignity  towards  him.  Not  being  able  to  cut  off  his  suoeession  to 
the  Abbey  estate,  which  descended  to  him  by  entail,  he  endear* 
ored  to  injure  it  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  it  might  come  i 
mere  wreck  into  his  hands.  For  this  purpose  he  suffered  the 
Abbey  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  every  thing  to  go  to  waste  aboit 
it,  and  cut  down  all  the  timber  on  the  estate,  laying  low  masj  i 
tract  of  old  Sherwood  Forest,  so  that  the  Abbey  lands  lay  strip 
ped  and  bare  of  all  their  ancient  honors.  He  was  baffled  in  Ul 
unnatural  revenge  by  the  premature  death  of  his  son,  and  pssNl 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  deserted  and  dilapidated  halk 
a  gloomy  misanthrope,  brooding  amidst  the  scenes  he  had  Ul 
desolate. 

His  wayward  humors  drove  from  him  all  neighborly  socie^ 
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ftad  for  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  almoet  witiiOut  domestics.  .  la 
his  misanthmpio  mood,  when  at  yariance  with  all  human  kind,  he 
look  to  feeding  crickets,  so  that  in  process  of  time  the  Abbey 
was  OYermn  with  them,  and  its  lonely  halls  made  more  lonely  at 
night  by  their  monotonous  music.  Tradition  adds  that,  at  his 
death,  the  crickets  seemed  aware  that  they  had  lost  their  patron 
ud  protector,  for  they  one  and  all  packed  up  bag  and  baggage^ 
mnd  left  the  Abbey,  trooping  across  its  courts  and  corridors  in  all 
directions. 

The  death  of  the  "  Old  Lord,"  or  «  The  Wicked  Lord  Byron,' 
for  he  b  known  by  both  appellations,  occurred  in  1798 ;  and  the 
Abbey  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  poet  The  latter 
was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  in  humble  style  with  his 
mother  in  Scotland.  They  came  soon  after  to  England,  to  take 
poBMssion.  Moore  gives  a  simple  but  striking  anecdote  of  the 
flnt  arrival  of  the  poet  at  the  domains  of  his  ancestors. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  Newstead  toll-bar,  and  saw  the 
woods  of  the  Abbey  stretching  out  to  receive  them,  when  Mrs. 
Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the  place,  asked  the  woman  of 
the  toll-house  to  whom  that  seat  belonged  ?  She  was  told  tha^ 
the  owner  of  it,  Lord  Byron,  had  been  some  months  dead. 
<*  And  who  is  the  next  heir?"  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
^  They  say,"  an<«wered  the  old  woman,  ^'  it  is  a  little  boy  who 
Urea  at  Aberdeen."  '^  And  this  is  he,  bless  him  1"  exclaimed 
the  nurse,  no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning  to  kiss 
with  delight  the  young  lord  who  was  seated  on  her  lap.* 

Daring  Lord  Byron's  minority,  the  Abbey  was  let  to  Lord 
Orej  de  Buthen,  but  the  poet  visited  it  occasionally  during  tho 
Barrow  vacations,  when  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  lodgings 

<  Moore'f  Life  of  Lord  Bvron. 
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in  ^ottiiigliaiiL  It  wms  treated  little  better  by  its  premit  temnt 
tban  bj  the  old  lord  who  preceded  him ;  so  that  when,  ifi  the 
aatamn  of  1808,  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  abode  there,  it  wai  m 
a  roinooB  condition.  The  following  lines  from  his  own  pen,  mi) 
give  some  idea  of  its  condition : 

"  Throagfa  thy  battlements,  Newstemd,  the  koOow  windi  whisde. 
Them,  the  haO  of  mj  fr then,  art  irooe  to  decaj ; 
In  thj  onoe  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 

Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  onoe  bloomed  in  the  wb? . 

Of  the  mail-coTeied  barons  who,  prondlj,  to  batde 
Led  thy  Taasab  from  Eorope  to  Palestine^  plain. 

The  escmeheon  and  shield,  which  with  ereiy  wind  rattle. 
Are  the  oolf  sad  Testiges  now  chat  remain.** 

In  another  poem  he  expresses  the  melancholy  feeling  will 
which  he  took  possession  of  his  ancestral  mansion : 

*  Kewstead !  lliat  saddening  scene  of  change  is  dune. 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  sore  decay: 
The  last  and  yoangcst  of  a  noble  line. 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  tarrets  in  his  sway. 


Deserted  now,  he  scam  thy  gray-wom  towers. 
Thy  Tanlts,  where  dead  of  feodal  ages  sleep. 

Thy  doisters,  perrioos  to  the  wintry  riiowera. 
These — these  he  Tiews,  and  riews  them  bnt  to 

Tet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great; 
Tet  lingeri  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 

Nor  brsathes  a  msrmar  'gainst  the  will  of  fais.'*t 

*  Uaca  QD  lesTins  Newslead  Abbey.        t  Elegy  oo  Ncwuwd  Akhifk 
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Lord  Byron  had  not  fortune  sofficient  to  put  the  pile  in 
CKtensiye  repair,  nor  to  maintain  any  thing  like  the  state  of  his 
moestors.  He  restored  some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to  furnish 
his  mother  with  a  comfortahle  habitation,  and  fitted  up  a  quaint 
•tady  for  himself,  in  which,  among  books  and  busts,  and  other 
library  furniture,  were  two  skulls  of  the  ancient  friars,  grinning 
on  eaoh  side  of  an  antique  cross.  One  of  his  gay  companions 
gives  a  picture  of  Newstead  when  thus  repaired,  and  the  picture 
is  sufficiently  desolate. 

"  There  are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells  and 
rooms  about  them,  which,  though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabi- 
table state,  might  easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  original 
rooms,  among  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are  still  in  use.  Of  the 
Abbey  church,  one  end  only  remains ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  with 
ft  long  range  of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbisL 
tieading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  modern  part  of  the  habitation  is 
%  noble  room,  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth ; 
Imt  every  part  of  the  house  displays  neglect  and  decay,  save 
those  which  the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted  up."* 

Even  the  repairs  thus  made  were  but  of  transient  benefit,  for 
the  roof  being  left  in  its  dilapidated  state,  the  rain  soon  pene* 
irated  into  the  apartments  which  Lord  Byron  had  restored  and 
decorated,  and  in  a  few  years  rendered  them  almost  as  desolate 
as  the  rest  of  the  Abbey. 

Still  he  felt  a  pride  in  the  ruinous  old  edifice ;  its  very  dreary 
and  dismantled  state,  addressed  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination, 
and  to  that  love  of  the  melancholy  and  the  grand  which  is 
eviDOod  in  all  his  writings.     '^  Come  what  may,"  said  he  in  one 

*  Letter  of  the  late  Charles  SkinDer  Mathews,  Esq. 
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<tf  his  letters,  "  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fidl  togetlier.  I  hM 
now  lived  on  the  spot  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it.  and  no 
pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the  lait 
vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  prida  within  me  whicb 
will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties :  could  I  obtun  in  exchange 
for  Newstead  Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would 
leject  the  proposition." 

His  residence  at  the  Abbey,  however,  was  fitful  and  uncerttiB. 
He  passed  occasional  portions  of  time  there,  sometimes  sta« 
diously  and  alone,  oftener  idly  and  recklessly,  and  oocasioiiilly 
with  young  and  gay  companions,  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  the  is* 
dulgence  of  all  kinds  of  mad  caprice.  The  Abbey  was  bj  ao 
means  benefited  by  these  roystering  inmates,  who  sometinM 
played  off  monkish  mummeries  about  the  cloisters,  at  other 
times  turned  the  state  chambers  into  schools  for  boxing  ind 
single-stick,  agd  shot  pistols  in  the  great  halL  The  counVrj  y» 
pie  of  the  neighborhood  were  as  much  puzaled  by  these  madetp 
vagaries  of  the  new  incumbent,  as  by  the  gloomier  habits  of  t]N 
^  old  lord,"  and  began  to  think  that  madness  was  inherent  in  thi 
Byron  race,  or  that  some  wayward  star  ruled  over  the  Abbey 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstaaeei 
which  led  his  Lordship  to  sell  his  ancestral  estate,  notwithsUnd* 
ing  the  partial  predilections  and  hereditary  feeling  wluch  he  had 
po  eloquently  expressed.  Fortunately,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  i 
man  who  possessed  something  of  a  poetical  temperament,  aal 
who  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lord  Byron.  Cot 
onel  (at  that  time  Major)  Wildman  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  tk 
poet,  and  sat  with  him  on  the  same  form  at  Harrow.  He  M 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  PeninsiK 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  a  great  conadlatioo  H 
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Lord  Byron,  in  parting  with  his  family  estate,  to  know  that  it 
wonld  be  held  by  one  capable  of  restoring  its  faded  glories, 
and  who  would  respect  and  preserve  all  the  monuments  and 
memorials  of  his  line.* 

The  confidence  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  good  feeling  and  good 
taste  of  Colonel  Wildman  has  been  justified  by  the  event 
Under  his  judicious  eye  and  munificent  hand  the  venerable  and 
romantic  pile  has  risen  from  its  ruins  in  all  its  old  monastic  and 
baronial  splendor,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  in  perfect 
oonformity  of  style.  The  groves  and  forests  have  been  replant* 
ed ;  .the  lakes  and  fish-ponds  cleaned  out,  and  the  gardens  rescued 
from  the  "  hemlock  and  thistle,"  and  restored  to  their  pristine 
and  dignified  formality. 

*  The  following  letter,  written  in  the  courae  of  the  tiansfer  of  the  ettatfi 

hat*  neTer  been  pabliahed : — 

Venice,  Nov.  18,  1818. 
lly  Dear  Wildman, 

Mr.  Hanson  is  on  the  eye  of  hit  return,  so  that  I  have  only  time  to  return 
a  few  inadequate  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter.  I  should  regret  to  troable 
jrou  with  any  requests  of  mine,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  any  signs  oi 
my  family,  which  may  still  exist  at  Newstead,  and  leave  every  thing  of  that 
kind  to  your  own  feelings,  present  or  future,  upon  the  subject.  The  portrai 
which  yon  flatter  me  by  desiring,  would  not  be  worth  to  you  your  trouble  an 
expense  of  such  an  expedition,  but  you  may  rely  upon  having  the  very  first 
that  may  be  painted,  and  which  may  seem  worth  your  acceptance. 

I  trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so,  and  that  it  may  see  you 
as  hsppy,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  make  your  dependents.  With  regard 
to  myself,  you  may  be  sure  thot  whether  in  the  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  form  at 
Barrow,  or  in  the  fluctuations  of  after  life,  1  shall  always  remember  with  regard 
«IT  old  schoolfellow — fellow  monitor,  and  friend,  and  recognize  with  respect  the 
fsUant  soldier,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  allurements  of  youth 
Id  a  life  of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a  nobler  order,  and  will  reoeiv« 
Uia  reward  in  tbe  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  country. 

Ever  yours  moat  truly  and  affectionately, 

BYRON. 
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Tho  hrmn  on  tho  estate  have  been  pat  in  oompltfie  order,  new 
&rmbou8C8  built  of  stone,  in  tbe  pioturesqae  and  comfortable 
style  of  tbe  old  Englisb  granges ;  the  bereditarj  tenants  secured 
in  tbeir  paternal  homes,  and  treated  with  the  most  considerate 
indulgence ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  gives  happy  indications  of  a 
liberal  and  beneficent  landlord. 

What  most,  however,  will  interest  the  visitors  to  the  Abbey  ioi 
fiiTor  of  its  present  occupant,  is  the  reverential  care  with  which 
he  has  preserved  and  renovated  every  monument  and  relic  of  the 
Byron  family,  and  every  object  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Eighty  thousand  pounds  have  already  besa 
expended  upon  the  venerable  pile,  yet  the  work  is  still  going  00| 
and  Ncwstoad  promises  to  rcaliie  the  hope  faintly  breathed  bj 
the  poet  when  bidding  it  a  melancholy  farewell — 


"  Haply  thy  fun  emrrging»  yet  may  shine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ; 
Houn  iplendid  aa  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  hlesi  iliy  fiitnre,  ta  thy  ft  rmer  (Liy.* 


ifW: 
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ARRIVAL  AT  THE  ABBEY. 

I  HAD  been  passing  a  merry  Christmas  in  the  gocd  old  style  at 
Barlboro'  Hall,  a  venerable  family  mansion  in  Derbyshire,  and 
set  off  to  finish  the  holidays  with  the  hospitable  proprietor  of 
Newstead  Abbey.  A  drive  of  seventeen  miles  through  a  pleasant 
eoantry,  part  of  it  the  storied  region  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
brought  me  to  the  gate  of  Newstead  Park.  The  aspect  of  the 
park  was  by  no  means  imposing,  the  fine  old  trees  that  once 
adorned  it  having  been  laid  low  by  Lord  Byron^s  wayward  pre- 
decessor. 

Entering  the  gate,  the  postchaise  rolled  heavily  along  a  sandy 
road,  between  naked  declivities,  gradually  descending  into  one  of 
those  gentle  and  sheltered  valleys,  in  which  the  sleek  monks  of 
old  loved  to  nestle  themselves.  Here  a  sweep  of  the  road  round 
an  angle  of  a  garden  wall  brought  us  full  in  front  of  the  venera- 
ble edifice,  embosomed  in  the  valley,  with  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  spreading  out  before  it. 

The  irregular  gray  pile,  of  motley  architecture,  answered  to 
ibo  description  given  by  Lord  Byron : 

^  An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  manaion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic " 
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One  end  wu  fortified  bj  a  eMtellated  tower,  bespeaking  tLe 
baronial  and  warlike  days  of  the  edifice ;  the  other  end  maintained 
its  primitive  monastic  character.  A  rained  chapel,  flanked  bj  i 
solemn  grove,  still  reared  its  front  entire.  It  is  true,  the  threshold 
of  the  once  frctjuented  portal  was  grass-grown,  and  the  great  lin* 
oot  window,  once  glorious  with  painted  glass,  was  now  entwined 
and  overhung  with  ivj ;  but  the  old  convent  cross  still  braved 
both  time  and  tempest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  chapel,  and  below, 
the  blessed  effigies  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  sculptured  in  gnj 
■tone,  remained  uninjured  in  their  niche,  giving  a  sanctified 
aspect  to  the  pile.* 

A  flight  of  rooks,  tenants  of  the  adjacent  grove,  were  hover 
ing  about  the  ruin,  and  balancing  themselves  upon  every  airj 
]>rojcction,  and  looked  down  with  eurious  eye  and  cawed  as  the 
postchaise  rattled  along  below. 

The  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey,  a  most  decorous  personage, 
dressed  in  black,  received  us  at  the  portal.  Here,  too,  we 
encountered  a  memento  of  Lord  Byron,  a  great  black  and  white 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  had  accompanied  his  remains  from 
Greece.  Ue  was  descended  from  the  famous  Boatswain,  and 
inherited  his  generous  qualities.  He  was  a  cherished  inmate  of 
the  Abbey,  and  honored  and  caressed  by  every  visitor.  Con- 
ducted by  the  chamberlain,  and  followed  by  the  dog,  who  assisted 
in  doing  the  honors  of  the  house,  we  passed  through  a  long  low 

*  ** in  a  higher  niche,  alone»  hot  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God -born  child 
With  her  son  in  her  blened  arms,  looked  round* 

Spared  by  some  chance,  when  all  beside  was  qwil'd : 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  groand." 

Don  JuAjr,  Canto  UL 
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vaulted  hall,  supported  by  massive  Gothic  arches,  and  not  a  littlo 
roaembling  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral,  being  the  basement  story  of 
tbe  Abbey. 

From  this  we  ascended  a  stone  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which 
a  pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  us  into  a  broad  corridor  that  ran 
round  the  interior  of  the  Abbey.  The  windows  of  the  corridor 
looked  into  a  quadrangular  grass-grown  court,  forming  the  hollow 
oentre  of  the  pile.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  lofty  and  fantastic 
fountain,  wrought  of  the  same  gray  stone  as  the  main  edifioe, 
and  which  has  been  well  described  by  Lord  Byron. 

"  Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  pla]r'd, 

SjrmmetricaU  bot  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint. 

Strange  fiices,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  rush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made. 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles.**  * 

Around  this  quadrangle  were  low  vaulted  cloisters,  with 
Uothio  arches,  once  the  secluded  walks  of  the  monks :  the  corri- 
dor along  which  we  were  passing  was  built  above  these  cloisters, 
and  their  hollow  arches  seemed  to  reverberate  every  footfall 
Every  thing  thus  far  had  a  solemn  monastic  air ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  an  angle  of  the  corridor,  the  eye,  glancing  along  a  shadowy 
gallery,  caught  a  sight  of  two  dark  figures  in  plate  armor,  with 
close  1  visors,  bucklers  braced,  and  swords  drawn,  standing  mo^ 
tionless  against  the  wall  They  seemed  two  phantoms  of  the 
oldvalrous  era  of  the  Abbey. 

•  Don  Juan.  Canto  III. 
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Here  the  cbamberlain,  throwing  open  a  folding  door,  oshi^ 
08  at  once  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon,  which  offered  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  quaint  and  sombre  apartments  we  bid 
traversed.  It  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  the  walls  huug  with 
paintings,  yet  something  of  its  original  architecture  had  been 
preserved  and  blended  with  modern  embellishments.  There 
were  the  stone-shafted  casements  and  the  deep  bow-window  d 
former  times.  The  carved  and  panelled  wood  work  of  the  loftj 
oeiling  had  likewise  been  carefully  restored,  and  its  GoUiic  i&nd 
grotesque  devices  painted  and  gilded  in  their  ancient  styl& 

Here,  too,  were  emblems  of  the  former  and  latter  days  of  the 
Abbey,  in  the  effigies  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  Byron  line  thit 
held  sway  over  its  destinies.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon, 
above  the  door,  the  dark  Grothic  portrait  of  "  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little  with  the  great  Beard,"  looked  grimly  down  from  his 
canvas,  while,  at  the  opposite  end,  a  white  marble  bust  of 
the  genius  locij  the  noble  poet,  shone  conspicuously  from  iti 
pedestal 

The  whole  air  and  style  of  the  apartment  partook  more  of  the 
palace  than  the  monastery,  and  its  windows  looked  forth  on  a 
suitable  prospect,  composed  of  beautiful  groves,  smooth  verdinl 
lawns,  and  silver  sheets  of  water.  Below  the  windows  was  a 
small  flower-garden,  inclosed  by  stone  balustrades,  on  which  were 
stately  peacocks,  sunning  themselves  and  displaying  their  plit- 
mage.  About  the  grass-plots  in  front,  weie  gay  cock  pheasants, 
and  plump  partridges,  and  nimble-footed  water  hens,  feeding 
almost  in  perfect  security. 

Such  was  the  medley  of  objects  presented  to  the  eye  on  fint 
visiting  the  Abbey,  and  I  found  the  interior  fully  to  aoBwer  tb 
pesojiption  of  the  poet— 
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V  The  mimion's  self  was  vast  and  Tenerable 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  haa  been 
Elsewhere  preserved  ;  the  cloisters  still  were  MaUe, 

The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween  ; 
An  ezqoisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 

Still  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene  ; 
The  rest  had  been  reformed,  replaced,  or  sonk. 
And  spoke  more  of  the  fiiar  than  the  monk. 

Hoge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  joined 

By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but  when  combined 

Formed  a  whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts. 
Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  were  in  their  hearts* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lay  open  the  scenes  of  domestic  life 
at  the  Abbey,  nor  to  describe  the  festiyities  of  which  I  was  a 
partaker  during  my  sojourn  within  its  hospitable  walls.  I  wish 
merely  to  present  a  picture  of  the  edifice  itself,  and  of  those 
personages  and  circumstances  about  it,  connected  with  the  mem 
ory  of  Byron. 

I  forbear,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  my  reception  by  my  excel* 
lent  and  amiable  host  and  hodtess,  or  to  make  my  reader  ao- 
quainted  with  the  elegant  inmates  of  the  mansion  that  I  met  in 
the  saloon ;  and  I  shall  pass  on  at  once  with  him  to  the  chamber 
allotted  me,  and  to  which  I  was  most  respectfully  conducted  by 
the  chamberlain. 

It  was  one  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  extending  betwotm 
the  court  of  the  cloisters  and  the  Abbey  garden,  the  windows 
looking  into  the  latter.  The  whole  suite  formed  the  ancient 
fcate  apartment,  and  had  fallen  into  decay  during  tlie  ncgleotod 
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days  of  the  Abbey,  so  as  to  be  in  a  rainoiis  condition  in  tbe  time 
of  Lord  Bjron.  It  had  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  spleo- 
dor,  of  which  mj  chamber  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen.  It  was 
lofty  and  well  proportioned;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
panelled  with  ancient  oak,  the  upper  part  hung  with  goblin  ta- 
pestry, representing  oriental  hunting  scenes,  whereii)  the  figures 
were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  of  great  yivacity  of  attitude  and 
eolor. 

The  furniture  was  antique,  dignified,  and  cumbrous.  Higfa- 
tMicked  chairs  curiously  carved,  and  wrought  in  needlework;  t 
massive  clothes-press  of  dark  oak,  well  polished,  and  inlaid  with 
landscapes  of  various  tinted  woods ;  a  bed  of  state,  ample  ind 
lofty,  so  as  only  to  be  ascended  by  a  movable  flight  of  steps,  the 
huge  posts  supporting  a  high  tester  with  a  tuft  of  crimson  plumes 
at  each  corner,  and  rich  curtains  of  crimson  damask  hanging  io 
broad  and  heavy  folds. 

A  venerable  mirror  of  plate  glass  stood  on  the  toilet,  in  which 
belles  of  former  centuries  may  have  contemplated  and  decorated 
their  charms.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  of  tesselated  oik, 
shining  with  wax,  and  partly  covered  by  a  Turkey  carpet  In 
the  centre  stood  a  massy  oaken  table,  waxed  and  polished  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  furnished  with  a  writing  desk  of  perfumed 
rosewood. 

A  sober  light  was  admitted  into  the  room  through  Gothie 
stoncHBhafted  casements,  partly  shaded  by  crimson  curtains,  and 
partly  overshadowed  by  the  trees  of  the  garden.  This  solemnly 
tempered  light  added  to  the  effect  of  the  stately  and  antiquated 
interior. 

Two  portraits,  suspended  over  the  doors,  were  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.    They  were  in  ancient  Vandyke  dresses ;  one  was  s 
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oaTalier,  who  may  have  occupied  this  apartment  In  days  of  joro, 
the  other  was  a  lady  with  a  black  yelvet  mask  in  her  hand,  who 
may  once  have  arrayed  herself  for  conquest  at  the  very  mirror  I 
haye  described. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  old  times,  however,  in  this  quaint 
bat  richly  dight  apartment,  was  a  great  chimney-piece  of  panel- 
work,  carved  in  high  relief,  with  niches  or  compartments,  each 
containing  a  human  bust,  that  protruded  almost  entirely  from 
the  walL  Some  of  the  figures  were  in  ancient  Gothic  garb ;  the 
most  striking  among  them  was  a  female,  who  was  earnestly  re- 
garded by  a  fierce  Saracen  from  an  adjoining  niche. 

This  panel-work  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the  Abbey,  and 
eaoses  as  much  wide  speculation  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Some  suppose  it  to  illustrate  an  adventure  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  the  lady  in  effigy  had  been  rescued  by  some  crusader  of 
the  fitmily  from  the  turbaned  Turk  who  watches  her  so  earnestly. 
What  tends  to  give  weight  to  these  suppositions  is,  that  similar 
pieces  of  panel-work  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Abbey,  in  all  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  Christian  lady  and  her  Saracen  guardian 
or  lover.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sculptures  are  emblazoned  the 
mrmorial  bearings  of  the  Byrons. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with  any  further  de- 
Boription  of  my  apartment,  or  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  it 
Ab  he  is  to  pass  some  days  with  me  at  the  Abbey,  we  shall  have 
time  to  examine  the  old  edifice  at  our  leisure,  and  to  make  our 
■elves  acquainted,  not  merely  with  its  interior,  but  likewise 
its  environs. 

18 
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THE  ABBEY  GARDEN. 

Ibx  morning  after  mj  oniTal,  I  rose  at  an  early  hour.  Tha 
daylight  was  peering  brightly  between  the  window  curtains,  and 
drawing  them  apart,  I  gaaed  through  the  Gk>thic  easement  upon  i 
scene  that  accorded  in  character  with  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
mansion.  It  was  the  old  Abbey  garden,  but  altered  to  suit  tha 
tastes  of  different  times  and  occupants.  In  one  direction  wen 
shady  walks  and  alleys,  broad  terraces  and  lofty  groves ;  in  tn* 
Dther,  beneath  a  gray  monastic-looking  angle  of  the  edifice,  OTe^ 
run  with  ivy  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  lay  a  small  French  gl^ 
den,  with  formal  flower-pots,  gravelled  walks,  and  stately  stone 
balustrades. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  quiet  of  the  hour, 
tempted  me  to  an  early  stroll ;  for  it  is  pleasant  to  enjoy  such 
old-time  places  alone,  when  one  may  indulge  poetical  reveries,  and  ^ 
spin  cobweb  fancies,  without  interruption.  Dressing  mjselfj 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  I  descended  a  small  flight  of  steps  from 
the  state  apartment  into  the  long  corridor  over  the  cloisters^ 
along  which  I  passed  to  a  door  at  the  fuiher  end.  Here  I 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and,  descending  another  flight  of  stone 
iteps,  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  what  had  once  beoi  the  Ab* 
bey  chapeL 

Nothing  of  the  sacred  edifice  remained,  however,  but  the 
Gk)thio  *front,  with  its  deep  portal  and  grand  lancet  window 
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already  described.  The  nave,  the  side  walls,  tae  ohoir,  the  sa- 
eristy,  all  had  disappeared.  The  open  sky  was  over  my  head,  a 
smooth  shaven  grass-plot  beneath  my  feet.  Gravel  walks  and 
shrubberies  had  succeeded  to  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  stately  trees 
to  the  clustering  columns. 

**  Where  now  the  gnx  exhales  a  marky  dew. 

The  hamid  pall  of  life  extinguished  clay. 
In  sainted  fiime  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 
Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend. 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  warning  shade, 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid." 

Instead  of  the  matin  orisons  of  the  monks,  however,  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  chapel  now  resounded  to  the  cawing  of  innu- 
merable rooks  that  were  fluttering  and  hovering  about  the  dark 
grove  which  they  inhabited,  and  preparing  for  their  morning 
flight 

My  ramble  led  me  along  quiet  alleys,  bordered  by  shrubbery, 
where  the  solitary  water-hen  would  now  and  then  scud  across  my 
path,  and  take  refuge  among  the  bushes.  From  hence  I  entered 
upon  a  broad  terraced  walk,  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  friars, 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  old  Abbey  garden,  pass- 
ing along  the  ancient  stone  wall  which  bounded  it  In  the  centre 
of  the  garden  lay  one  of  the  monkish  fish-pools,  an  oblong  sheet 
of  water,  deep  set  like  a  mirror,  in  green  sloping  banks  of  turf. 
In  its  glassy  bosom  was  reflected  the  dark  mass  of  a  neighboring 
grove,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  garden. 

This  grove  goes  by  the  sinister  name  of  ^^  the  Devil's  Wood,^ 
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and  enjoys  but  an  equivocal  character  in  the  neighborhood  It 
was  planted  by  '^  The  Wicked  Lord  Byron,"  during  the  *  tflj 
part  of  his  residence  at  the  Abbey,  before  his  fatal  duel  with 
Mr.  ChawortL  Having  something  of  a  foreign  and  elassieal 
taste,  he  set  up  leaden  statues  of  satyrs  or  fitwns  at  each  end  d 
the  grove.  The  statues,  like  every  thing  else  about  the  old  Lord, 
fell  under  the  suspicion  and  obloquy  that  overshadowed  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  country  people,  who  knew  nothing 
of  heathen  mythology  and  its  sylvan  deities,  looked  with  horror 
at  idols  invested  with  the  diabolical  attributes  of  horns  and  clo- 
ven feet  They  probably  supposed  them  some  object  of  secret 
worship  of  the  gloomy  and  secluded  misanthrope  and  reputed 
murderer,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  ^  The  old  Lord's  Devik" 

I  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  mystic  grove.  There  stood 
the  ancient  add  much  slandered  statues,  overshadowed  by  tall 
larches,  and  stained  by  dank  green  mould.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  strange  figures,  thus  bchoofed  and  behomed,  and 
set  up  in  a  gloomy  grove,  should  perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  superstitious  yeomanry.  There  are  many  of  the  tastes  and 
caprices  of  the  rich,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated  most 
savor  of  insanity. 

I  was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by  memorials  of  t 
more  touching  character.  It  had  been  one  of  the  favorite  hannti 
of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  In  his  farewell  visit  to  the  Abbey,  tto 
he  had  parted  with  the  possession  of  it,  he  passed  some  time  ia 
this  grove,  in  company  with  his  sister ;  and  as  a  last  memente^ 
engraved  their  names  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

The  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during  this  fitrewell  visi^ 
when  he  beheld  round  him  objects  dear  to  his  pride,  and  dear  ts 
his  juvenile  recollections,  but  of  which  the  narrowness  of  his  fo^ 
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tone  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  possession,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  a  poetical  epistle,  written  to  his  sister  in  after 
years: 

**  I  did  remind  yon  ol  our  own  dear  lake 

By  the  old  hall,  which  may  be  minB  no  more; 

Leman'e  ia  fiur ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 

Sad  haToc  Time  most  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fiide  these  eyes  oefore  ; 

Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  lored,  they  are 

Reaign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooki. 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  aa  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
Some  living  things  I  love — but  none  like  thee.* 

1  searched  the  grove  for  some  time,  before  I  found  the  tree 
on  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his  frail  memorial  It  was  an  elm 
of  peculiar  fbrm,  having  two  trunks,  which  sprang  from  the  same 
root,  and,  after  growing  side  by  side,  mingled  their  branches 
together.  He  had  selected  it,  doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his 
nster  and  himself  The  names  of  Byron  and  Augusta  were  still 
visible.  -  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the  bark,  but  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tree  was  gradually  rendering  them  ill^ible,  and  a 
few  years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in  vain  for  this  record  oi 
frmtemal  affection. 
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LeaviDg  the  grove,  I  continued  mj  ramble  along  a  spaciotJ 
terrace,  overlooking  what  had  once  been  the  kitchen  garden  of 
the  Abbey.  Below  me  lay  the  monks'  stew,  or  fish  pond,  a  dtrk 
pool,  overhung  by  gloomy  cypresses,  with  a  solitary  water-heo 
swimming  about  in  it. 

A  little  further  on,  and  the  terrace  looked  down  upon  the 
stately  scene  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey ;  the  flower  garden 
with  its  stone  balustrades  and  stately  peacocks,  the  lawn,  with 
its  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  the  soft  valley  of  Newstead 
beyond. 

At  a  distance,  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood  another 
memento  of  Lord  Byron ;  an  oak  planted  by  him  in  his  boyhood, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Abbey.  With  a  superstitious  feeling 
inherent  in  him,  he  linked  his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the  tree. 
"  As  it  fares,"  said  he,  "  so  will  fare  my  fortunes."  Several  jeirs 
elapsed,  many  of  them  passed  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  He 
returned  to  the  Abbey  a  youth  scarce  grown  to  manhood,  bat,  as 
be  thought,  with  vices  and  follies  beyond  his  years.  He  found 
his  emblem  oak  almost  choked  by  weeds  and  brambles,  and  took 
the  lesson  to  himself 

"  Yooug  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  groand, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine. 
That  thy  dark  waving  branches  woald  floarish  aroondi 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  6uch  was  my  hope — ^when  in  infancy's  yeora 
On  the  land  of  my  Others  I  reared  thee  with  pride ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide.* 

I  leaned  over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and  pati 
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upon  the  valley  of  Newstead,  with  its  silver  sheets  of  water 
gleaning  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  which 
always  seems  to  have  a  hallowed  influence  over  the  landscape, 
probably  from  the  quiet  of  the  day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kind^ 
of  week-day  labor.  As  I  mused  upon  the  mild  and  beautiful 
Boene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man,  whose  stormy 
temperament  forced  him  from  this  tranquil  paradise  to  battle 
with  the  passions  and  perils  of  the  world,  the  sweet  chime  of 
bells  from  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  came  stealing  up  the 
valley.  Every  sight  and  sound  this  morning  seemed  calculated 
to  summon  up  touching  recollections  of  poor  Byron.  The  chime 
was  from  the  village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath  which 
his  remains  lie  buried  I 

I  have  since  visited  his  tomb.     It  is  in  an  old  gray 

ooantry  church,  venerable  with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  He  lies 
buried  beneath  the  pavement,  at  one  end  of  the  principal  aisle. 
A  light  falls  on  the  spot  through  the  stained  glass  of  a  Gothic 
window,  and  a  tablet  on  the  adjacent  wall  announces  the  family 
vault  of  the  Byrons.  It  had  been  the  wayward  intention  of  the 
poet  to  be  entombed,  with  his  faithful  dog,  in  the  monument 
erected  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey.  His  execu- 
tors showed  better  judgment  and  feeling,  in  consigning  his  ashes 
to  the  family  sepulchre,  to  mingle  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
his  kindred.    Here, 

**  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further !" 

How  nearly  did  hLs  dying  hour  realize  the  wish  made  by  him 
but  a  few  years  previously,  in  one  of  his  fitful  moods  of  melaD» 
ebolj  and  misanthropy : 
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**  When  time,  or  soon  or  Ute,  ahall 

The  dreamlesB  deep  that  lalla  the  dead, 
ObliWon !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there* 

To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 
No  maiden  with  dishevelled  hair. 

To  feel,  or  feign  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 

With  no  officious  mourners  near : 
I  woul  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear.* 

He  died  among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land,  without  a  kindred 
hand  to  close  his  eyes ;  yet  he  did  not  die  unwept  With  all  hii 
faults  and  errors,  and  passions  and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift  of 
attaching  his  humble  dependents  warmly  to  him.  One  of  then, 
a  poor  Oreek,  accompanied  his  remains  to  England,  and  followed 
them  to  the  grave.  I  am  told  that,  during  the  ceremony,  he 
stood  holding  on  by  a  pew  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  when  all  wtf 
oyer,  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  gone  down  into  the  tomb  with 
the  body  of  his  master. — ^A  nature  that  could  inspire  nek 
attachments,  must  have  been  generous  and  benefieesct 
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PLOUGH  MONDAY. 

Brsrwood  Forest  is  a  region  that  still  retains  mach  of  the  quaint 
onstoms  and  holiday  games  of  the  olden  time.  A  day  or  two 
after  my  arriral  at  the  Abbey,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  cloisters, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  rustic  music,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of 
merriment,  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  Pre- 
sently the  chamberlain  came  and  informed  me  that  a  party  of 
oountry  lads  were  in  the  servants'  hall,  performing  Plough 
Monday  antics,  and  invited  me  to  witness  their  mummery.  1 
gladly  assented,  for  I  am  somewhat  curious  about  these  relics  of 
popular  usages.  The  servants'  hall  was  a  fit  place  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  old  Gothic  game.  It  was  a  chamber  of  great  extent, 
which,  in  monkish  times  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey. 
A  row  of  massive  columns  extended  lengthwise  through  the  cen- 
tre, whence  sprung  Gothic  arches,  supporting  the  low  vaulted 
ceiling.  Here  was  a  set  of  rustics  dressed  up  in  something  of 
the  style  represented  in  the  books  concerning  popular  antiquities. 
One  was  in  a  rough  garb  of  frieze,  with  his  head  muffled  in  bear- 
skin, and  a  bell  dangling  behind  him,  that  jingled  at  every  move- 
ment He  was  the  clown,  or  fool  of  the  party,  probably  a  tradi- 
tional representative  of  the  ancient  satyr.  The  rest  were  deco* 
rated  with  ribands  and  armed  with  wooden  swords.  The  leader 
ef  the  troop  recited  the  old  ballad  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon, 
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€^/SLpkzl.'/iA  »xr«puJ£i2  xh*  reeittuaia  wt^  mmmt  ride  asti^pt 

T>^  th^tftt  wxaxd^  ft  lefi  4f  i»>ciig-dftaeera,  gijij  dnmei 
mp  wiik  rlbft£.if  ftz.-i  iavkr-^eHi.  la  t&Sf  troop  we  hmd  Robii 
H'»4  ft»i  Ma!  J  M&rlfts.  tae  Ifttter  repref<&tc*i  bj  ft  sBK)otIi-&M4 
boT  ftlfo.  BfifrlxebcK  e>|ai|fyed  with  ft  brooK.  ftcd  accompanied  hj 
kk  w Je  B^^T.  ft  teraftfftat  old  bd'iftae  TLese  mde  po^vftntt 
•re  tb<e  \:t.f^tnnz  rem^ina  of  tbe  ol-i  cmstoms  of  PIoo^  Moodij, 
when  bft&dA  of  nutica.  fftniftrtiffftUT  dreMcd.  ftod  f:«niislied  wHk 
pipe  ftjkd  ub^r.  drftj^;jred  wLftt  wu  CftUed  tbe  *  fjol  plough  "  froa 
b^/iue  Ui  k'iiLK.  fti&ging  faftlUds  and  perf>rmiiig  ftntiea.  for  whkb 
iLej  were  rewftrd*rd  with  moDej  ftnd  good  cheer. 

Bui  it  is  iiot  in  -merrr  Sl^izwrxfd  F'DWI"  ftlone  that  these 
remnaritA  of  o.d  t'lme^  (TeTftil  TLej  are  to  he  mc-l  with  in  most 
of  the  C'tuuilcA  borth  of  the  TreDU  which  cla5#i."  stream  seems  to 
be  the  h>ydiA^rj  line  of  prlm'tiTe  cuf  toms.  Daring  mj  recent 
Chri/ttritaij  .*  •j'^urn  at  BarIl>:>ro'  HAL  on  the  skirts  of  Derbrshire 
and  Vork.ohire.  I  had  witnessed  manv  of  the  rustic  festivitiei 
peculiar  to  that  joyous  i^eason.  which  have  rashlv  been  pronounced 
olmohU',.  by  those  who  draw  their  exp-erience  merely  from  city 
life.  I  had  j-cfrn  the  great  Yule  clog  put  on  the  fire  on  Chrirt- 
nia^  Kve.  and  the  wassail  Ixjwl  sent  round,  brimming  with  iti 
9]t\fy  \f*:vt:rA'^c.  I  had  heard  carols  beneath  mj  window  by  the 
chori-«t<:rH  of  the  neighboring  Tillage,  who  went  their  roundi 
ttUiut  the  aijcient  Hall  at  midnight,  according  to  immemorial 
euiitom.  We  had  mummers  and  mimers  too.  with  the  story  dt 
Ht  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  other  ballade  and  traditional 
diah»^nn'H,  to;:cthcr  with  the  famous  old  interlude  of  the  IIobb7 
HorHu,  all  represented  in  the  antechamber  and  servants'  ball  Iff 
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rustics,  wlio  inherited  the  custom  and  the  poetry  from  prccieding 
generatione. 

The  boar's  head,  crowned  with  rosemary,  had  taken  its 
honored  station  among  the  Christmas  cheer ;  the  festal  board  had 
been  attended  by  glee  singers  and  minstrels  from  the  village  to 
entertain  the  company  with  hereditary  songs  and  catches  during 
their  repast ;  and  tho  old  Pyrrhic  game  of  the  sword  dance, 
handed  down  since  the  time  of  the  llomans,  was  admirably  per- 
formed in  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion  by  a  band  of  young 
men,  lithe  and  supple  in  their  forms  and  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments, who,  I  was  told,  went  the  rounds  of  the  villages  and 
country  seats  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

I  specify  these  rural  pageants  and  ceremonials,  which  I  saw 
during  my  sojourn  in  this  neighborhood,  because  it  has  been 
deemed  that  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  holiday  customs  given  in 
my  preceding  writings,  related  to  usages  which  have  entirely 
passed  away.  Critics  who  reside  in  cities  have  little  idea  of  the 
primitive  manners  and  observances,  which  still  prevail  in  remote 
and  rural  neighborhoods. 

In  fact,  in  crossing  the  Trent  one  seems  to  step  back  into  old 
times ;  and  in  the  villages  of  Sherwood  Forest  we  arc  in  a  black- 
letter  region.  The  moss-green  cottages,  the  lowly  mansions  of 
gray  stone,  the  Gk)thic  crosses  at  each  end  of  the  villages,  and  the 
tall  May  pole  in  the  centre,  transport  us  in  imagination  to  fore- 
gone centuries ;  every  thing  has  a  quaint  and  antiquated  air. 

The  tenantry  on  the  Abbey  estate  partake  of  this  primitive 
character.  Some  of  the  families  have  rented  farms  there  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  their 
mansions  fell  to  decay,  and  every  thing  about  them  partook  of 
Ibe  general  waste  and  misrule  of  the  Byron  dynasty,  yet  nothing 
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ooald  aproot  them  from  th«r  natiTe  BoiL  I  am  happ}  to  Bay 
that  Colonel  Wildmao  has  taken  these  stanch  loyal  fiumilies  under 
bis  pecaliar  care.  He  has  favored  them  in  their  rents,  repaired, 
or  rather  rebuilt  their  fiurmhooses,  and  has  enabled  fiunilies  that 
had  almost  sunk  into  the  class  of  mere  rustic  laborers,  once  mors 
to  hold  up  their  heads  among  the  yeomanry  of  the  land. 

I  risitcd  one  of  these  renovated  establishments  that  had  but 
lately  been  a  mere  ruin,  and  now  was  a  substantial  grange.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  young  couple.  The  good  woman  showed  every 
part  of  the  establishment  with  decent  pride,  exalting  in  its  oom* 
fort  and  respectability.  Her  husband,  I  understood,  had  risen 
in  consequence  with  the  improvement  of  his  mansion,  and  now 
began  to  be  known  among  his  rustic  neighbors  by  the  appellatioo 
of  *^  the  young  Squire." 
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OLD  SERVANTS. 

Ik  as  old,  time-worn,  and  mysterious  looking  mansion  like  New 
•lead  Abbey,  and  one  so  haunted  by  monkish,  and  feudal,  and 
poeiieal  associations,  it  is  a  prize  to  meet  with  some  ancient  crone, 
who  has  passed  a  long  life  about  the  place,  so  as  to  have  become 
a  Uibkg  chronicle  of  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes.  Such  a  one  is 
Nanny  Smith,  a  worthy  dame,  near  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
for  a  long  time  served  as  housekeeper  to  the  Byrons.  The 
Abbey  and  its  domains  comprise  her  world,  beyond  which  she 
knows  nothing,  but  within  which  she  has  ever  conducted  herself 
with  native  shrewdness  and  old-fashioned  honesty.  When  Lord 
Byron  sold  the  Abbey  her  vocation  was  at  end,  still  she  lingered 
about  the  place,  having  for  it  the  local  attachment  of  a  cat 
Abandoning  her  comfortable  housekeeper's  apartment,  she  took 
shelter  in  one  of  the  ^^  rock  houses,"  which  are  nothing  more 
than  a  little  neighborhood  of  cabins,  excavated  in  the  perpendic- 
ular  walls  of  a  stone  quarry,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Abbey. 
Three  cells  cut  in  the  living  rock,  formed  her  dwelling ;  these 
she  fitted  up  humbly  but  comfortably ;  her  son  William  labored 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  aided  to  support  her,  and  Nanny  Smith 
maintained  a  cheerful  aspect  and  an  independent  spirit  One  of 
her  gossips  suggested  to  her  that  William  should  marry,  and 
bring  home  a  young  wife  to  help  her  and  take  care  of  her 
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**  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Nanny,  tartly,  "  I  want  no  young  mutresB 
in  my  AoMJf."  So  much  for  the  love  of  role— poor  Nanny's  house 
was  a  hele  in  a  rock  ! 

Colonel  Wild  man,  on  taking  poffseasion  of  the  Abbey,  found 
Nanny  Smith  thus  humbly  nestled.  With  that  aetiye  beneTO" 
leuce  which  characterizes  him,  he  immediately  set  William  up  in 
a  small  farm  on  the  estate,  where  Nanny  Smith  has  a  comfortaUe 
mansion  in  her  old  days.  Her  pride  is  roused  by  her  son's  ad- 
vanoement  She  remarks  with  exultation  that  people  treat  Wil- 
liam with  much  more  respect  now  that  he  is  a  &rmer,  than  thej 
did  when  he  was  a  laborer.  A  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  has 
even  endeavored  to  make  a  match  between  him  and  his  sister, 
but  Nanny  Smith  has  grown  fastidious,  and  interfered.  The 
girl,  she  said,  was  too  old  for  her  son,  besides,  she  did  not  see 
that  he  was  in  any  need  of  a  wife. 

"  No,"  said  William,  ^^  I  ha'  no  great  mind  to  marry  the 
wench :  but  if  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  wish  it,  I  am  willing. 
They  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
please  them."  The  Colonel  and  his  lady,  however,  have  not 
thought  proper  to  put  honest  William's  gratitude  to  so  severe  a 
test. 

Another  worthy  whom .  Colonel  Wildman  found  vegetating 
upon  the  place,  and  who  had  lived  there  for  at  least  sixty  years, 
was  old  Joe  Murray.  He  had  come  there  when  a  mere  boy  in 
the  train  of  the  ^^  old  lord,"  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  had  continued  with  him  until  his  death.  Having  been  a 
cabin  boy  when  very  young,  Joe  always  fancied  himself  a  bit  of 
a  sailor,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  pleasure-boats  on  the  lake, 
tliough  he  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of  butler.  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  old  Lord  Byron,  when  he  shut  himself  up  from  all 
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llie  world,  Joe  Murray  was  the  only  serrant  retained  by  him, 
exoepting  his  housekeeper,  Betty  Hardstaff,  who  was  reputed  to 
have  an  undue  sway  over  him,  and  was  derisively  called  Lady 
Betty  among  the  country  folk. 

When  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  Joe  Murray  accompanied  it  as  a  fixture.  He  was  rein- 
stated as' butler  in  the  Abbey,  and  high  admiral  on  the  lake,  and 
his  sturdy  honest  mastiff  qualities  won  so  upon  Lord  Byron  as 
even  to  rival  his  Newfoundland  dog  in  his  affections.  Often 
when  dining,  he  would  pour  out  a  bumper  of  choice  Madeira,  and 
hand  it  to  Joe  as  he  stood  behind  his  chair.  In  fact,  when  he 
built  the  monumental  tomb  which  stands  in  the  Abbey  garden, 
he  intended  it  for  himself,  Joe  Murray,  and  the  dog.  The  two 
latter  were  to  lie  on  each  side  of  him.  Boatswain  died  not  long 
afterwards,  and  was  regularly  iiUerreJ,  uud  tlie  well-known  cpi- 
taph  inscribed  on  one  side  of  the  monument.  Lord  Byron  de- 
parted for  Greece ;  during  his  absence,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Joe 
Hurray  was  showing  the  tomb,  observed,  "  Well,  old  boy,  you 
will  take  your  place  here  some  twenty  years  hence." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  growled  Joe,  in  reply,  "  if  I  was 
fore  his  Lordship  would  come  here,  I  should  like  it  well  enough, 
bat  I  should  not  like  to  lie  alone  with  the  dog." 

Joe  Murray  was  always  extremely  neat  in  his  dress,  and 
attentive  to  his  person,  and  made  a  most  respectable  appearance. 
A  portrait  of  him  still  hangs  in  the  Abbey,  representing  him  a 
Bale  fresh  looking  fellow,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  a  blue  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat,  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand.  He  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  great  fidelity,  unquestionable  honesty,  and 
much  outward  decorum,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  contemporaryi 
Nanny  Smith,  who^  as  housekeeper,  shared  the  sway  of  the 
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houseliold  with  bim,  he  was  very  lax  in  his  minor  morah,  anl 
used  to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  as  he  presided  at  the  tiUe 
in  the  servants'  hall,  or  sat  taking  his  ale  and  smoking  his  pipe 
bj  the  evening  fire.  Joe  had  evidently  derived  his  convivial  no- 
tions from  the  race  of  English  country  squires  who  flourished  in 
the  days  of  his  juvenility.  Nanny  Smith  was  scandalised  at  his 
ribald  songs,  but  being  above  harm  herself,  endured  them  m 
silence.  At  length,  on  his  singing  them  before  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but  read  him  a  le^ 
ture  that  made  his  ears  ring,  and  then  flounced  off  to  bed.  The 
lecture  seems,  by  her  account,  to  have  staggered  Joe,  for  he  told 
her  the  next  morning  that  he  had  had  a  terrible  dream  in  the 
night  An  Evangelist  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  a  great 
Dutch  Bible,  which  he  held  with  the  printed  part  towards  him, 
and  after  a  while  pushed  it  in  his  face.  Nanny  Smith  undertook 
to  interpret  the  vision,  and  read  from  it  such  a  homily,  and  de 
duccd  such  awful  warnings,  that  Joe  became  quite  serious,  left 
off  singing,  and  took  to  reading  good  books  for  a  month ;  bat 
after  that,  continued  Nanny,  he  relapsed  and  became  as  bad  u 
ever,  and  continued  to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  to  his  dy- 
ing day. 

When  Colonel  Wildman  became  proprietor  of  the  Abbey  he 
found  Joe  Murray  flourishing  in  a  green  old  age,  though  upwtrdi 
of  fourscore,  and  continued  him  in  his  station  as  butler.  The 
old  man  was  rejoiced  at  the  extensive  repairs  that  were  immedi- 
fttely  commenced,  and  anticipated  with  pride  the  day  when  the 
Abbey  should  rise  out  of  its  ruins  with  renovated  splendor,  ill 
gates  be  thronged  with  trains  and  equipages,  and  its  halls  -ooea 
more  echo  to  the  sound  of  joyous  hospitality. 

What  chiefly,  however,  concerned  Joe*s  pride  and  amlHtkii, 
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WiB  a  plan  of  the  Colonel's  to  have  the  ancient  refectory  of  the 
eonyent,  a  great  vaulted  room,  supported  by  Gothic  columns,  con* 
Terted  into  a  servants'  hall.  Here  Joe  looked  forward  to  rale 
the  roast  at  the  head  of  the  servants'  table,  and  to  make  the 
Gothic  arches  ring  with  those  hunting  and  hard-drinking  ditties 
which  were  the  horror  of  the  discreet  Nanny  Smith.  Time,  how* 
•ver,  was  fast  wearing  away  with  him,  and  his  great  fear  was  that 
the  hall  would  not  be  completed  in  his  day.  In  his  eagerness  to 
hasten  the  repairs,  he  used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
jing  up  the  workmen.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  also,  he 
would  turn  out  half-dressed  in  cold  weather  to  cut  sticks  for  the 
fire.  Colonel  Wildman  kindly  remonstrated  with  him  for  thus 
risking  his  health,  as  others  would  do  the  work  for  him. 

"  Lord,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  hale  old  fellow,  ^^  it's  my  air  bath, 
Tm  all  the  better  for  it." 

Unluckily,  as  he  was  thus  employed  one  morning  a  splinter 
flew  np  and  wounded  one  of  his  eyes.  An  inflammation  took 
place ;  he  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye,  and  subsequently  of  the 
other.  Poor  Joe  gradually  pined  away,  and  grew  melancholy. 
Colonel  Wildman  kindly  tried  to  cheer  him  up — "  Come,  come, 
old  boy,"  cried  he,  '^  be  of  good  heart,  you  will  yet  take  your 
place  in  the  servants'  hall." 

^  Nay,  nay,  sir,"  replied  he,  ^'  I  did  hope  once  that  I  should 
liye  to  see  it — I  looked  forward  to  it  with  pride,  I  confess,  but  it 
is  all  over  with  me  now — I  shall  soon  go  home  I" 

He  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  advanced  age  of  cighty-siir, 
seventy  of  which  had  been  passed  as  an  honest  and  faithful  sop* 
tant  at  ther  Abbey.  Colonel  Wildman  had  hiip  decently  interred 
m  the  church  of  Huoknall  Torkard,  near  the  vault  of  Lord 
Byron. 
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SUPERSXraONS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

TiiE  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  the  quondam  hoosekeepor  of  Lord 
Bjron,  rendered  me  desirous  of  paying  her  a  visit  I  rode  in 
company  with  Colonel  Wildman,  therefore,  to  the  cottage  of  her 
son  William,  where  she  resides,  and  found  her  seated  by  her  fire- 
side, with  a  favorite  cat  perched  upon  her  shoulder  and  parrisg 
in  her  ear.  Nanny  Smith  is  a  large,  good-looking  woman,  a  sped* 
men  of  the  old-fashioned  country  housewife,  combining  antiquated 
notions  and  prejudices,  and  very  limited  information,  with  ntts- 
ral  good  sense.  She  loves  to  gossip  about  the  Abbey  and  Lord 
Byron,  and  was  soon  drawn  into  a  course  of  anecdotes,  thoogli 
mostly  of  an  humble  kind,  such  as  suited  the  meridian  of  tht 
housekeeper's  room  and  servants'  halL  She  seemed  to  entertaia 
a  kind  recollection  of  Lord  Byron,  though  she  had  evidentlj 
been  much  perplexed  by  some  of  his  vagaries  ;  and  especially  bf 
the  means  he  adopted  to  counteract  his  tendency  to  corpaleaej. 
He  used  various  modes  to  sweat  himself  down ;  sometimes  be 
would  lie  for  a  long  time  in  a  warm  bath,  sometimes  he  would 
walk  up  the  hills  in  the  park,  wrapped  up  and  loaded  with  great 
coats ;  ^'  a  sad  toil  for  the  poor  youth,"  added  Nanny,  ^  he  being 
BO  lama" 

His  meals  were  scanty  and  irregular,  consisting  of  diahei 
which  Nanny  seemed  to  hold  in  great  contempt,  suoli  as  pfltv; 
maocaroni,  and  light  puddings. 
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She  oontradioted  the  report  of  the  licentious  life  which  ho 
wu  reported  to  lead  at  the  Ahhej,  and  of  the  paramours  said  to 
have  been  brought  with  him  from  London.  ^'  A  great  part  of  his 
ime  used  to  be  passed  lying  on  a  sofa  reading.  Sometimes  he 
had  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  they 
played  some  mad  pranks ;  but  nothing  but  what  young  gentlemen 
may  do,  and  no  harm  done." 

^  Once,  it  is  true,"  she  added,  '^  he  had  with  him  a  beautiful 
boy  as  a  page,  which  the  housemaids  said  was  a  girl.  For  my 
part,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Poor  soul,  he  was  so  lame  he 
eonld  not  go  out  much  with  the  men ;  all  the  comfort  he  had  was 
to  be  a  little  with  the  lasses.  The  housemaids,  however,  were 
Tory  jealous ;  one  of  them,  in  particular,  took  the  matter  in  great  « 
dudgeon.  Her  name  was  Lucy ;  she  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Lord  Byron,  and  had  been  much  noticed  by  him,  and  began  to 
have  high  notions.  She  had  her  fortune  told  by  a  man  who 
squinted,  to  whom  she  gave  two-and-sizpcnce.  Ue  told  her  to 
bold  up  her  head  and  look  high,  for  she  would  come  to  great 
things.  Upon  this,"  added  Nanny,  '^  the  poor  thing  dreamt  of 
nothing  less  than  becoming  a  lady,  and  mistress  of  the  Abbey ; 
and  promised  me,  u  such  luck  should  happen  to  her,  she  would 
be  a  good  friend  to  me.  Ah  well-a-day !  Lucy  never  had  the 
fine  fortune  she  dreamt  of;  but  she  had  better  than  I  thought 
for ;  she  is  now  married,  and  keeps  a  public  house  at  Warwick." 
Finding  that  we  listened  to  her  with  great  attention,  Nanny 
Smith  went  on  with  her  gossiping.  "  One  time,"  said  she, 
^  Lord  Byron  took  a  notion  that  there  was  a  deal  of  money  buried 
tbout  the  Abbey  by  the  monks  in  old  times,  and  nothing  would 
perve  him  but  he  must  have  the  flagging  taken  up  in  the  cloisters; 
■od  they  digged  and  digged,  but  found  nothing  but  stone  coffins 
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fbll  of  bones.  Then  he  must  needs  have  one  of  the  coffins  |m» 
in  one  end  of  the  great  hall,  so  that  the  servants  were  afraid  to 
go  there  of  nights.  Several  of  the  skulls  were  cleaned  and  put 
VL  frames  in  his  room.  I  used  to  have  to  go  into  the  room  at 
night  to  shut  the  windows,  and  if  I  glanced  an  eye  at  them,  thej 
all  seemed  to  grin ;  which  I  believe  skulls  always  do.  I  cu^ 
say  but  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

''  There  was  at  one  time  (and  for  that  matter  there  is  still)  t 
*  g3od  deal  said  about  ghosts  haunting  about  the  Abbey.  The 
keeper's  wife  said  she  saw  two  standing  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
cloisters  just  opposite  the  chapel,  and  one  in  the  garden  by  the 
lord's  welL  Then  there  was  a  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  Lord 
^Byron,  who  was  staying  in  the  Abbey  and  slept  in  the  room  next 
the  clock ;  and  she  told  me  that  one  night  when  she  was  lying  in 
bed,  she  saw  a  lady  in  white  come  out  of  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  go  into  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side. 

"•  Lord  Byron  one  day  said  to  me,  ^  Nanny,  what  nonsense 
they  tell  about  ghosts,  as  if  there  ever  were  any  such  things.  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Abbey,  and  I 
warrant  you  have  not'  This  was  all  done,  do  you  see,  to  draw 
me  out ;  but  I  said  nothing,  but  shook  my  head.  However,  they 
say  his  lordship  did  once  see  something.  ^  It  was  in  the  great 
hall — something  all  black  and  hairy :  he  said  it  was  the  devil 

^  For  my  part,"  continued  Nanny  Smith-,  <<  I  never  saw  any 
thing  of  the  kind — ^but  I  heard  something  once.  I  was  one  eve- 
ning scrubbing  the  floor  of  the  little  dining-room  at  the  end  d 
the  long  gallery ;  it  was  after  dark ;  I  expected  every  moment  to 
be  called  to  tea,  but  wished  to  finish  what  I  was  about  All  at 
once  I  heard  heavy  footsteps  in  the  great  hall  They  sounded 
like  the  tramp  of  a  horse.    I  took  the  light  and  went  to  see  what 
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it  was.  I  beard  the  steps  come  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
to  the  fireplace  in  the  centre,  where  they  stopped ;  but  1  could 
aee  nothing.  I  returned  to  my  work,  and  in  a  little  time  heard 
the  same  noise  again.  I  went  again  with  the  light ;  the  footsteps 
stopped  by  the  fireplace  as  before ;  still  I  could  see  nothing.  I 
returned  to  my  work,  when  I  heard  the  steps  for  a  third  tima 
I  then  went  into  the  hall  without  a  light,  but  they  stopped  just 
the  same,  by  the  fireplace  half  way  up  the  halL  I  thought  this 
rather  odd,  but  returned  to  my  work.  When  it  was  finished,  I 
took  the  light  and  went  through  the  hall,  as  that  was  my  way  to 
the  kitchen.  I  heard  no  more  footsteps,  and  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter,  when,  on  coming  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  I  found 
the  door  locked,  and  then,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  I  saw  the 
stone  coffin  with  the  skull  and  bones  that  had  been  digged  up  in 
the  cloisters." 

Here  Nanny  paused :  I  asked  her  if  she  believed  that  the 
mysterious  footsteps  had  any  connection  with  the  skeleton  in  the 
ooffin ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  would  not  commit  herself. 
We  took  our  leave  of  the  good  old  dame  shortly  after,  and  the 
story  she  had  related  gave  subject  for  conversation  on  our  ride 
homeward.  It  was  evident  she  had  spoken  the  truth  as  to  what 
she  had  heard,  but  had  been  deceived  by  some  peculiar  effect  of 
sound.  Noises  are  propagated  about  a  huge  irregular  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  a  very  deceptive  manner ;  footsteps  are  prolonged 
and  reverberated  by  the  vaulted  cloisters  and  echoing  halls ;  the 
ireaking  and  slamming  of  distant  gates,  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
ihrough  the  groves  and  among  the  ruined  arches  of  the  chapel, 
Nive  all  a  strangely  delusive  effect  at  night 

Colonel  Wildman  gave  an  instance  of  the  kind  from  his  own 
SBperience^    Not  long  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  th« 
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A.bb6j,  he  heard  one  moonlight  night  a  noise  as  if  a  carriage 
passing  at  a  distance.  He  opened  the  window  and  leaned  oat 
It  then  seemed  as  if  the  great  iron  roller  was  dragged  along  tb« 
gravel  walks  and  terrace,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
When  he  saw  the  gardener  on  the  following  morning,  he  qaes 
tioned  him  about  working  so  late  at  night  The  gardener  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  been  at  work,  and  the  roller  was  chained 
up.  He  was  sent  to  examine  it,  and.  came  back  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  surprise.  The  roller  bad  been  moved  in  the  nighty 
but  he  declared  no  mortal  hand  could  have  moved  it.  '^  Well," 
replied  the  Colonel,  good-humoredlj,  ^  I  am  glad  to  find  I  have  a 
brownie  to  work  for  me." 

Lord  Bjron  did  much  to  foster  and  give  currency  to  the 
superstitious  tales  connected  with  the  Abbey,  by  believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe  in  them.  Many  have  supposed  that  kia 
mind  was  really  tinged  with  superstition,  and  that  this  innate 
infirmity  was  increased  by  passing  much  of  his  time  in  a  lonelj 
way,  about  the  empty  halls  and  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  then 
in  a  ruinous  melancholy  state,  and  brooding  over  the  skulls  and 
effigies  of  its  former  inmates.  I  should  rather  think  that  hi 
found  poetical  enjoyment  in  these  supernatural  themes,  and  thai 
his  imagination  delighted  to  people  this  gloomy  and  romantic  pile 
with  all  kinds  of  shadowy  inhabitants.  Certain  it  is,  the  aspeet 
of  the  mansion  under  the  varying  influence  of  twilight  and  moon- 
light, and  cloud  and  sunshine  operating  upon  its  halls,  and  galle- 
ries, and  monkish  cloisters,  is  enough  to  breed  all  kinds  of  fancies 
in  the  minds  of  its  inmates,  especially  if  poetically  or  supersti- 
tiously  inclined. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  fabled  visitants  of  the 
Abbey.    The  goblin  friar,  however,  is  the  one  to  whom  Loid  Bjroi 
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has  girea  the  greatest  importance.  It  walked  the  cloiBters  bj 
Dight,  and  sometimes  glimpses  of  it  were  seen  in  other  partff  of 
the  Abbey.  Its  appearance  was  said  to  portend  some  impending 
eTil  to  the  master  of  the  mansion.  Lord  Byron  pretended  to 
have  seen  it  aboat  a  month  before  he  contracted  his  ill-starred' 
marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke. 

He  has  embodied  this  tradition  in  the  following  ballad,  in 
which  he  represents  the  friar  as  one  of  the  ancient  inmates  ol 
the  Abbey,  maintaining  by  night  a  kind  of  spectral  possession  ol 
it,  in  right  of  the  fraternity.  Other  traditions,  howeveri  repre- 
■ent  him  as  one  of  tho  friars  doomed  to  wander  about  the  plaoe 
in  atonement  for  his  crimes.     But  to  the  ballad — 

"  Beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  sione, 
For  he  raatten  hit  prayer  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  AmundeTiUe, 

Bfade  Norman  Charch  his  prey. 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  fiiar  stili 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Heniyli  righ^ 

To  turn  chuich  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  anchased,  onchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  day. 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the  dmrch, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

And  whether  fer  good,  or  whether  far  ill» 
II  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
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Bit  beware  !  beware  of  tbe  Black  FViar, 

He  KiU  mains  kit  away. 
For  be  ia  ret  tbe  charcb*ii  beir, 

Wboerer  may  be  iba  hy. 
AamodeTilie  is  lori  by  day, 

Bac  tbe  monk  is  lord  by  nigkl, 
Kor  wine  nor  wmsBail  coald  raise  a 

To  qnestion  tkat  triar's  righL 


iSmj  noogbt  to  kim  as  ke  walks  tka  bai^ 

And  ke'U  say  novgkt  to  yoa ; 
He  aweepo  akwg  in  kia  daiky  pall, 

Aa  o'er  tbe  grass  tbe  diew. 
*rben  gramercy  !  for  tbe  Black  Ftmr% 

Hearen  aain  kim !   h'u  or  fool. 
And  wkataoe'er  may  be  kia  pr«y« 

Ugt  ous  be  for  kia  aoaL" 
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Bneh  is  the  story  of  the  goblin  friar,  which,  partly  through 
old  tradition,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron's 
rhymes,  has  become  completely  established  in  the  Abbey,  and 
threatens  to  hold  possession  as  long  as  the  old  edifice  shall  en* 
dure.  Various  visitors  have  either  fancied,  or  pretended  to  havo 
Been  him,  and  a  cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  Miss  Sally  Parkins,  is 
even  said  to  have  made  a  sketch  of  him  from  memory.  As  to  the 
servants  at  the  Abbey,  they  have  become  possessed  with  all  kinds 
of  superstitious  fancies.  The  long  corridors  and  Gothic  halls, 
with  their  ancient  portraits  and  dark  figures  in  armor,  are  all 
haunted  regions  to  them ;  they  even  fear  to  sleep  alone,  and  will 
scarce  venture  at  night  on  any  distant  errand  about  the  Abbey 
unless  they  go  in  couples. 

Even  the  magnificent  chamber  in  which  I  was  lodged  was 

subject  to  the  supernatural  influences  which  reigned  over  the 

Abbey,  and  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  "•  Sir  John  Byron  the 

Little  with  the  great  Beard.''     The  ancient  black-looking  portrait 

of  this  family  worthy,  which  hangs  over  the  door  of  the  great 

saloon,  was  said  to  descend  occasionally  at  midnight  from  the 

frame,  and  walk  the  rounds  of  the  state  apartments.     Nay,  his 

visitations  were  not  confined  to  the  night,  for  a  young  lady,  on  a 

visit  to  the  Abbey  some  years  since,  declared  that,  on  passing  in 

broad  day  by  the  door  of  the  identical  chamber  I  have  described, 

which  stood  partly  open,  she  saw  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little 

seated  by  the  fireplace,  reading  out  of  a  great  black-letter  book. 

From  this  circumstance  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 

story  of  Sir  John  Byron  may  be  in  some  measure  connected  with 

the  mysterious  sctdptures  of  the   chimney-piece  already  men> 

lioned ;  but  this  has  no  countenance  from  the  most  authentio 

antiquarians  of  the  Abbey. 

14 
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For  my  own  pari,  the  moment  I  learned  the  wonderfnl  storiei 
and  strange  suppositions  connected  with  mj  apartment^  it  beeaae 
an  imaginary  realm  to  me.  As  I  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  gaisd 
it  the  mysterions  panel-work,  where  Ck>thic  knight^  and  Ghristiia 
dame,  and  Paynim  loTcr  gated  upon  me  in  effigy,  I  used  to  wetfi 
a  thousand  fimcies  concerning  them.  The  great  figures  in  the 
tapestry,  also,  were  almost  animated  by  the  workings  of  mj 
imagination,  and  the  Vandyke  portraits  of  the  caTalier  and  ladj 
that  looked  down  with  pale  aspects  from  the  wall,  had  almost  a 
spectral  eflfect,  from  their  immovaUe  gaie  and  silent  OOTipaBM» 
■hip— 

**  For  by  dim  lights  the  portimits  of  tlK  dead 
UmTe  something  gfaastljr,  desolate,  and  dread. 

—  Their  buried  looks  still  wave 

Akmg  the  canTas ;  their  eyes  glaiioe  like  dieunt 

On  oois,  as  spars  within  some  dusky  eave, 
Bm  death  is  mingled  in  their  shadowy  beams.* 

In  this  way  I  used  to  conjore  up  fictions  of  the  brain,  ni 
clothe  the  objects  around  me  with  ideal  interest  and  imperii 
until,  as  the  Abbey  clock  tolled  midnight,  I  almost  looked  to  set 
Sir  John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  long  Beard  stalk  into  thi 
room  with  hb  book  under  his  arm,  and  take  his  seal  bends  tk 
mysterious  ohinmey-pieoe. 
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ANNESLEY  HAIL. 

At  about  three  miles'  distance  from  Newstead  Abbey,  and  oon 
iiinioiiB  to  its  lands,  is  situated  Annesley  Hall,  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  Chaworths.  The  families,  like  the  estates,  of  the 
Byrons  and  Chaworths,  were  connected  in  former  times,  until 
the  fatal  duel  between  their  two  representatives.  The  feud, 
however,  which  prevailed  for  a  time,  promised  to  be  cancelled 
by  the  attachment  of  two  youthful  hearts.  While  Lord  Byron 
was  yet  a  boy,  ho  beheld  Mary  Ann  Chaworth,  a  beautiful  girl 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  Annesley.  With  that  susceptibility 
to  female  charms,  which  he  evinced  alinost  from  childhood,  he 
became  almost  immediately  enamored  of  her.  According  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  it  would  appear  that  at  first  their  attachment 
was  mutual,  yet  clandestine.  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was 
then  living,  and  may  have  retained  somewhat  of  the  family  hos- 
tility, for  we  are  told  that  the  interviews  of  Lord  Byron  and  the 
young  lady  were  private,  at  a  gate  which  opened  from  her  father's 
grounds  to  those  of  Newstead.  However,  they  were  so  young  ai 
the  time  that  these  meetings  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  of 
any  importance :  they  were  little  more  than  children  in  years ; 
but,  as  Lord  Byron  says  of  himself,  his  feelings  were  beyond 
bia  age 

The  passion  thus  early  conceived  was  blown  into  a  flame^ 
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during  a  six  weeks'  vacatioD  whioh  he  passed  with  his  mother  at 
Nottingham.  The  father  of  Miss  Ghaworth  was  dead,  and  she 
resided  with  her  mother  at  the  old  Hall  of  Anneslej.  During 
Bjron's  miuoritj,  the  estate  of  Newstead  was  let  to  Lord  Grej 
de  Ruthen,  hut  its  youthful  Lord  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  Ahhey.  He  would  pass  days  at  a  time  there,  and  make 
frequent  Tisits  thence  to  Annesley  HalL  His  yisits  were  encour- 
aged by  Miss  Ghaworth's  mother ;  she  partook  none  of  the  fiunily 
fsud,  and  probably  looked  with  complacency  upon  an  attachment 
that  might  heal  old  differences  and  unite  two  neighboring 
estates. 

The  six  weeks'  vacation  passed  as  a  dream  amongst  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  Annesley.  Byron  was  scarce  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Mary  Ghaworth  wa;  two  years  older ;  but  his  heart,  as  I  have 
said,  was  beyond  his  age,  and  his  tenderness  for  her  was  deep 
and  passionate.  These  early  loves,  like  the  first  run  of  the  un< 
crushed  grape,  are  the  sweetest  and  strongest  gushings  of  tho 
heart,  and  however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  attachments 
in  after  years,  the  memory  will  continually  recur  to  them,  and 
fondly  dwell  upon  their  recollections. 

His  love  for  Miss  Ghaworth,  to  use  Lord  Byron's  own  express 
sion,  was  "  the  romance  of  the  most  romantic  period  of  his  life,^ 
and  I  think  we  can  trace  the  effect  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  writings,  coming  up  every  now  and  then,  like  some 
lurking  theme  which  runs  through  a  complicated  piece  of  musio, 
and  links  it  all  in  a  pervading  chain  of  melody. 

How  tenderly  and  mournfully  does  he  recall,  in  after  yean^ 
the  feelings  awakened  in  his  youthful  and  inexperienced  bosom 
by  this  impassioned,  yet  innocent  attachment ;  feelings,  he  says^ 
lo0t  or  hardened  m  ^^  \Ti\«tQ^^9ix«A  of  life : 
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*  The  lore  of  better  things  and  better  cays ; 

The  nnboonded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  momenta  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  &om  all  future  pride  or  praise. 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  ezistenoe  of  its  own. 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone." 

Whether  this  love  was  really  responded  to  hy  the  ohjeot .  in 
onoertain.  Byron  sometimes  speaks  as  if  he  had  met  with  kind- 
0688  in  retarn,  at  other  times  he  acknowledges  that  she  never 
gave  him  reason  to  believe  she  loved  him.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  at  first  she  experienced  some  flutterings  of  the  heart 
She  was  of  a  susceptible  age ;  had  as  yet  formed  no  other  attach- 
ments ;  her  lover,  though  boyish  in  years,  was  a  man  in  intellect, 
a  poet  in  imagination,  and  had  a  countenance  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

With  the  six  weeks'  vacation  ended  this  brief  romance.  By- 
ron returned  to  school  deeply  enamored,  but  if  he  had  really 
made  any  impression  on  Miss  Chaworth's  heart,  it  was  too  slight 
to  stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age  when  a  female 
80on  changes  from  the  girl  to  the  woman,  and  leaves  her  boyish 
lovers  hr  behind  her.  While  Byron  was  pursuing  his  school-boy 
studies,  she  was  mingling  with  society,  and  met  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Musters,  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  manly  beauty. 
A  story  is  told  of  her  having  first  seen  him  from  the  top  of  An- 
nesley  Hall,  as  he  dashed  through  the  park,  with  hound  and 
horn,  taking  the  lead  of  the  whole  field  in  a  fox  chase,  and  that 
flhe  was  struck  by  the  spirit  of  his  appearance,  and  his  admirable 
DorsemansHp.     Under  such  favorable  auspioes,  he  wooed  and 
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Of  woodf  and  eom^fields,  tod  the  abodes  of  men, 
Seattet'd  at  intenrals,  and  wreathing  amoke 
Ariaing  from  aach  nutie  roo(a ; — the  hi& 
Waa  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
'  Of  treea,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed. 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature  but  of  man : 
Thear  two  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  waa  beneath 
Fair  as  hersell— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  fiiir,  and  one  waa  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  yoath. 
As  the  sweet  moon  in  the  horizon'a  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  verge  of  womanhood : 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  &r  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  eorth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him." 

1  stood  Upon  the  spot  consecrated  by  this  memorable  inler- 
f iuw.  Below  me  extended  the  ^  living  landscape,"  onoe  ooutoui- 
plated  by  the  loving  pair ;  the  gentle  valley  of  Newstead,  diver- 
iified  by  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  village  spires,  and  gleams  of 
water,  and  the  distant  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  venerable 
Abbey.  The  diadem  of  trees,  however,  was  gone.  The  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  romantic  manner  in  which  he 
had  associated  it  with  his  early  passion  for  Mary  Ghaworth,  had 
Bottled  the  irritable  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  but  ill  brooked 
the  poetic  celebrity  conferred  on  his  wife  by  the  enamored  verses 
of  another.  The  celebrated  grove  stood  on  his  estate,  and  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  he  ordered  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  mere  roots  of  the  trees  were  visible ;  but  the 
hand  that  laid  them  low  is  execrated  by  every  poetical  ^11%^vd^. 
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Descending  the  hill,  we  soon  entered  a  part  of  what  onee  waf 
Auneslej  Park,  and  rode  among  time-worn  and  tempest-riTen 
oaks  and  elms,  with  ivj  clambering  abont  their  trunks,  and  rooks' 
nests  among  their  branches.  The  park  had  been  cnt  up  by  a 
post-road,  crossing  which,  we  came  to  the  gate-house  of  Anneslej 
HalL  It  was  an  old  brick  building  that  might  have  served  as  an 
outpost  or  barbacan  to  the  Hall  during  the  civil  wars,  when  every 
gentleman's  house  was  liable  to  become  a  fortress.  Loopholes 
were  still  visible  in  its  walls,  but  the  peaceful  ivy  had  mantled 
the  sides,  overrun  the  roof,  and  almost  buried  the  ancient  clock 
in  front,  that  still  marked  the  waning  hours  of  its  decay. 

An  arched  way  led  through  the  centre  of  the  gate-house, 
secured  by  grated  doors  of  open  iron  work,  wrought  into  flowers 
and  flourishes.  These  being  thrown  open,  we  entered  a  paved 
court-yard,  decorated  with  shrubs  and  antique  flower-pots,  with  a 
ruined  stone  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  whole  approach  resem- 
bled that  of  an  old  French  chateau. 

On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a  range  of  stabies,  now 
tenantless,  but  which  bore  traces  of  the  fox-hunting  squire ;  for 
there  were  stalls  boxed  up,  into  which  the  hunters  might  be 
turned  loose  when  they  came  home  from  the  chase. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  court,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
gate-house,  extended  the  Hall  itself;  a  rambling,  irregular  pile, 
patched  and  pieced  at  various  times,  and  in  various  tastes,  with 
gable  ends,  stone  balustrades,  and  enormous  chimneys,  that 
strutted  out  like  buttresses  from  the  walls.  The  whole  front  d 
the  edifice  was  overrun  with  evergreens 

We  applied  for  admission  at  the  front  door,  which  was  under 
a  heavy  porch.  The  portal  was  strongly  barrioadoed,  and  om 
kBOcking  waa  ecYvo^di  V]  "wvAa  «i\  ^td.^!^  halls.    Every  thi«f 
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bore  an  appearance  of  abandonment  After  a  time,  however,  our 
knocking  summoned  a  solitary  tenant  from  some  remote  comer 
of  the  pile.  It  was  a  decent-looking  little  dame,  who  emerged 
from  a  side  door  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  a  worthy  inmate  of 
the  antiquated  mansion.  She  had,  in  fact,  grown  old  with  it 
Her  name,  she  said,  was  Nanny  Marsden ;  if  she  lived  until  next 
August,  she  would  be  seventy-one :  a  great  part  of  her  life  had 
been  passed  in  the  Hall,  and  when  the  family  had  removed  to 
Nottingham,  she  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it  The  from  of  the 
house  had  been  thus  warily  barricadoed  in  consequenpe  of  tlie 
late  riots  at  Nottingham ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  dwelling  of 
her  master  had  been  sacked  by  the  mob.  To  guard  against  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  upon  the  Hall,  she  had  put  it  in  this  state  of 
defence;  though  I  rather  think  she  and  a  superannuated  gar- 
dener comprised  the  whole  garrison.  ^^Tou  must  be  attached 
to  the  old  building,"  said  I,  "  after  having  lived  so  long  in  it" 
'^  Ah,  sir  1"  replied  she,  ^^  I  am  getting  in  years,  and  have  a  fur- 
nished cottage  of  my  own  in  Annesley  Wood,  and  begin  to  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  go  and  live  in  my  own  home." 

Ghiided  by  the  worthy  little  custodian  of  the  fortress,  we 
entered  through  the  sally  port  by  which  she  had  issued  forth, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious,  but  somewhat  gloomy 
hall,  where  the  light  was  partially  admitted  through  square 
Btone-shafted  windows,  overhung  with  ivy.  Every  thing  around 
as  had  the  air  of  an  old-fashioned  country  squire's  establishment 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  billiard  table,  and  about  the  walls 
were  hung  portraits  of  race-horses,  hunters,  and  favorite  dogs, 
mingled  indiscriminately  with  family  pictures. 

Staircases  led  up  from  the  hall  to  various  apartments.     In 

one  of  the  rooms  we  were  shown  a  couple  of  buff  jerkins,  and  a 

14* 
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pair  of  ancient  jackboots,  of  the  time  of  the  oaTalien ;  retioi 
which  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  English  fiunOj  man 
sions.  These,  howeyer,  had  peculiar  Talue,  for  the  good  little 
dame  assured  us  thej  had  belonged  to  Robin  Hood.  As  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  region  OTer  which  that  famoos  outUw 
once  bore  ruffian  sway,  it  was  not  for  us  to  gainsaj  his  claim  to 
any  of  these  venerable  relics,  though  we  might  have  demurred 
that  the  articles  of  dress  here  shown  were  of  a  date  much  later 
than  his  time.  Every  antiquity,  however,  about  Sherwood  For- 
est is  apt  to  be  linked  with  the  memory  of  Robin  Hood  and  hii 

As  we  were  stroHIng  about  the  mansion,  our  four-footed 
attendant,  Boatswain,  followed  leisurely,  as  if  taking  a  survey  of 
the  premises.  I  turned  to  rebuke  him  for  his  intrusion,  but  the 
moment  the  old  housekeeper  understood  he  had  belonged  to  Lord 
ByroD,  her  heart  seemed  to  yearn  towards  hint 

^^  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  she,  ^^  let  him  alone,  let  him  go  where 
be  pleases.  He's  welcome.  Ah,  dear  me !  If  he  lived  here  I 
should  take  great  care  of  him~he  should  want  for  nothing. — 
Well !"  continued  she.  fondling  him,  ^^  who  would  have  thought 
that  I  should  see  a  dog  of  Lord  Byron  in  Annesley  Hall  t" 

^^  I  suppose,  then,"  said  I,  ^^  you  recollect  something  of  Lord 
Byron,  when  he  used  to  visit  here  ?"  "  Ah,  bless  him !"  cried 
she,  "  that  I  do !  He  used  to  ride  over  here  and  stay  three  days 
at  a  time,  and  sleep  in  the  blue  room.  Ah  1  poor  fellow !  He 
was  very  much  taken  with  my  young  mistress ;  he  used  to  walk 
about  the  garden  and  the  terraces  with  her,  and  seemed  to  love 
the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  He  used  to  call  her  his  brigkf 
mcming  star  of  Annesley?' 

I  felt  the  beautiful  poetic  phrase  thriU  through  me. 
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**  Toa  appear  to  like  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron/'  said  L 
^  Ah,  sir !  why  should  not  1 1  He  was  always  main  good  to 
mo  when  he  came  here.  Well  I  well  1  they  say  it  is  a  pity  he 
and  my  young  lady  did  not  make  a  match.  Her  mother  would 
haTC  liked  it  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and  some  think 
it  would  ha^e  been  well  for  him  to  have  had  her ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be !  He  went  away  to  school,  and  then  Mr.  Musters  saw  her 
and  so  things  took  their  course." 

The  simple  soul  now  showed  us  into  the  fiiyorite  sitting-room 
of  Miss  Ghaworth,  with  a  small  flower-garden  under  the  windows, 
in  which  she  had  delighted.  In  this  room  Byron  used  to  sit  and 
listen  to  her  as  she  played  and  sang,  gasing  upon  her  with  the 
passionate,  and  almost  painful  devotion'  of  a  love-sick  stripling. 
Ho  himself  gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of  his  mute  idolatry : 

**  He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  bat  in  hen ; 
She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
Bat  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  ejre  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects  ; — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  lifoy 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thooghts. 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hen,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestaoosly — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony." 

There  was  a  little  Welsh  air,  called  Mary  Ann,  whioh,  (rem 
bearing  her  own  name,  he  associated  with  herself,  and  often  per* 
anaded  her  to  sing  it  over  and  over  for  him. 

The  chamber,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  had  a  look 
of  sadness  and  n^lect;    the  flower-pota   beneath  the  window, 
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which  ODoe  Uoomed  beneath  the  hand  of  Mary  Chaworth,  were 
OTemin  with  weeds ;  and  the  piano,  which  had  once  Tibratod  to 
her  touch,  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  her  stripling  k>yery  was  now 
unstrung  and  out  of  tune. 

We  continued  our  stroll  about  the  waste  apartments,  of  aD 
ahapes  and  sizes,  and  without  much  el^ance  of  decoration. 
Some  of  them  were  hung  with  family  portraits,  among  which  was 
pointed  out  that  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  who  was  killed  bj  the 
*^  wicked  Lord  Byron." 

These  dismal  looking  portraits  had  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  stripling  poet,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Hall.  As  they  gazed  down  from  the  wall,  he  thought  they 
scowled  upon  him,  as  if  they  had  taken  a  grudge  against  him  on 
account  of  the  duel  of  his  ancestor.  He  even  gave  this  as  a 
reason,  though  probably  in  jest,  for  not  sleeping  at  the  Hall, 
declaring  that  he  feared  they  would  come  down  from  their  frames 
at  night  to  haunt  him. 

A  feeling  of  the  kind  he  has  embodied  in  one  of  his  stansas 
of  Don  Juan : 

"  The  forms  cf  the  ^rim  knights  and  pictured  saints 

I^ok  hving  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  yoa  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps — Toices  from  the  um 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  (ence  their  aspects  stem. 
As  if  to  ask  you  how  you  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep." 

Nor  was  tho  youthful  poet  singular  in  these  fancies ;  the 
Hall,  like  most  old  English  mansions  that  have  ancient  £unily 
portraits  hanging  about  their  dusky  galleries  and  waste  apart* 
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xnenls,  had  its  ghost  story  oonneoted  with  these  pale  memorialB 
of  the  dead.  Oar  simple-hearted  conductor  stopped  hefore  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  time,  and  in 
habited  the  Hall  in  the  heyday  of  her  charms.  Something 
mysterious  or  melancholy  was  connected  with  her  story ;  she 
died  young,  but  continued  for  a  long  time  to  haunt  the  ancient 
mansion,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  servants,  and  the  occasional 
disquiet  of  the  visitors,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  her 
troubled  spirit  was  conjured  down  and  put  to  rest. 

From  the  rear  of  the  Hall  we  walked  out  into  the  garden, 
about  which  Byron  used  to  stroll  and  loiter  in  company  with 
Hiss  Chaworth.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style.  There 
was  a  long  terraced  walk,  with  heavy  stone  balustrades  and  sculp- 
tured  urns,  overrun  with  ivy  and  evergreens.  A  neglected 
shrubbery  bordered  one  side  of  the  terrace,  with  a  lofty  grove 
inhabited  by  a  venerable  community  of  rooks.  Great  flights  of 
steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to  a  flower-garden,  laid  out  in 
formal  plots.  The  rear  of  the  Hall,  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
had  the  weather  stains  of  centuries,  and  its  stone-shafted  case- 
ments, and  an  ancient  sun-dial  against  its  walls,  carried  back  the 
mind  to  days  of  yore. 

The  retired  and  quiet  garden,  once  a  little  sequestered  world 
of  love  and  romance,  was  now  all  matted  and  wild,  yet  was  beau- 
tiful even  in  its  decay.  Its  air  of  neglect  and  desolation  was  in 
unison  with  the  fortune  of  the  two  beings  who  had  once  walked 
here  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  life,  and  beauty.  The  garden, 
like  their  young  hearts,  had  gone  to  waste  and  ruin. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  we  now  visited  a  chamber  built  over 
the  porch,  or  grand  entrance ;  it  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  the 
ociling  having  fidlen  in,  and  the  floor  given  away.     This  however 
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18  a  chunber  rendered  interesiing  bj  poetieal  assooimiioDa  It  a 
•apposed  to  be  the  oratory  alladed  to  bj  Lord  Bjron  in  his 
Dream,  wherein  he  pictares  his  depariore  from  Annealey,  diet 
km  ing  thai  Mary  Ghaworth  was  engaged  to  be  married— 

'  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  befi>re 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoo'd ; 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Bof  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  akme. 
And  pale  and  pacing  to  and  fro:  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pea,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  gneas  of;  then  he  leaa'd 
His  bovr'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  riiook  as  'twere 
With  a  conYiiIaion — then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  qoivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  bat  he  shed  no  teaia. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused. 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved^ — she  knew. 
For  quickly  comes  soch  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  alL 
He  nee,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  &oe 
A  tablet  of  onotterable  thooghls 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  fiidcd  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retnra'd,  bat  not  as  bidding  her  adieo. 
For  they  did  part  with  mntoal  smiles : — he  pai^d 
Fh>m  oat  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
Aad  moanting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way, 
Ani  viti  JK^luti\'^M^\f0a^  >&BmMd 
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Id  one  of  his  journals,  Lord  Bjron  describes  his  feelings 
after  thus  learing  the  oratory.  Arriving  on  the  sammit  of  a 
hill,  which  commanded  the  last  view  of  Anneslej,  he  checked  his 
horse,  and  gated  back  with  mingled  pain  and  fondness  upon  the 
groves  which  embowered  the  Hall,  and  thought  upon  the  lovelj 
being  that  dwelt  there,  until  his  feelings  were  quite  dissolved  in 
tenderness.  The  conviction  at  length  recurred  that  she  never 
eonld  be  his,  when,  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  he  struck  his 
spurs  into  his  steed  and  dashed  forward,  as  if  bj  rapid  motion  to 
leave  reflection  behind  him. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  what  he  asserts  in  the  verses  last  quoted, 
he  did  pass  the  "  hoarj  threshold  "  of  Anneslej  again.  It  was, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  pleasures 
and  tumultuous  passions,  and  had  felt  the  influence  of  other 
charms.  Miss  Chaworth,  too,  had  become  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  he  dined  at  Annesley  Hall  at  the  invitation  of  her  husband. 
He  thufl  met  the  object  of  his  early  idolatry  in  the  very  scene  of 
his  tender  devotions,  which,  as  he  says,  her  smiles  had  once  made 
a  heaven  to  him.  The  scene  was  but  little  changed.  He  was  in 
the  very  chamber  where  he  had  so  often  listened  entranced  to  the 
witchery  of  her  voice ;  there  were  the  same  instruments  and 
music ;  there  lay  her  flower-garden  beneath  the  window,  and  the 
walks  through  which  he  had  wandered  with  her  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  youthful  love.  Can  we  wonder  that  amidst  the  tender 
recollections  which  every  object  around  him  was  calculated  to 
awaken,  the  fond  passion  of  his  boyhood  should  rush  back  in  full 
current  to  his  heart?  He  was  himself  surprised  at  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  his  feelings,  but  he  had  acquired  self-possession  and 
oould  command  them.    His  firmness,  however,  was  doomed  to 
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undergo  a  further  trial  While  seated  bj  the  object  of  hifl  secret 
deyotions,  with  all  these  recollections  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  her 
infant  daughter  was  brought  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  the 
child  he  started ;  it  dispelled  the  last  lingerings  of  his  dream, 
and  he  afterwards  confessed,  that  to  repress  his  emotion  at  the 
moment,  was  the  severest  part  of  his  task. 

The  conflict  of  feelings  that  raged  within  his  bosom  through- 
out this  fond  and  tender,  jet  painful  and  embarrassing  visit,  arc 
touohinglj  depicted  in  lines  which  he  wrote  immediately  after- 
wards, and  which,  though  not  addressed  to  her  bj  name,  are 
evidently  intended  for  the  eje  and  the  heart  of  the  fidr  lady  of 
Annosley : 

**  Well !  tnou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thna  be  happy  too ; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impart 

Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 
But  let  them  pass — Oh !  how  my  heart 

Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kisiTd  it  lor  its  mother's  sake. 


I  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  tSuey  n««c«  «^^»^a*l%  imime. 
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iUiy,  Adieu !  I  most  away : 

While  thott  art  blest  TU  not  repine  | 
0at  near  thee  I  can  never  stay : 

My  heart  woald  soon  again  be  thine. 

• 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  qoench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  heart  in  all,  save  love,  the  same. 

Yet  I  was  calm :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 
But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime-^ 

We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  fiice, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confbsion  there  * 
One  only  fi^eling  coald'st  thoo  trace  ; 

The  snllen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !  away !  my  early  dream 

Remembrance  never  most  awake : 
Oh  1  where  is  Lethe's  febled  stream  7 

My  foolish  henrt,  be  still,  or  break  " 

Tka  reyiyal  of  this  early  passion,  and  the  melanoholj  assooia- 
tions  which  it  spread  over  those  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Newstead,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  placcB  of  his  frequent 
resort  while  in  England,  are  alluded  to  by  him  as  a  principal 
oanse  of  his  first  departure  for  the  Continent : 

"  When  man  expell'd  from  Even's  boweia 
A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate. 
Each  acene  recalled  the  vsnirii'd  hours, 
And  bade  him  corae  kia  fatnre  fiile. 
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Bat  wandering  on  tlu««gh  diMnnt 

He  learnt  to  bear  hk  toad  of  grief; 
Joet  gave  a  sigh  to  other  timea, 

And  fcand  in  baaier  aoenea  relief. 

• 

TImb  Mary  moat  it  be  with  ne. 

And  I  moat  riew  thy  chaima  no  moie ; 
For»  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 

I  aigh  for  aU  I  knew  belbier 

It  was  in  the  Babseqaent  Jane  that  he  set  off  on  his  pilgriai 
age  bj  sea  and  land,  which  was  to  become  the  theme  of  his 
immortal  poem.  That  the  image  of  Mary  Chaworth,  as  he  saw 
and  loYcd  her  in  the  dajs  of  his  boyhood,  followed  him  to  the 
very  shore,  is  shown  in  the  glowing  stanias  addressed  to  her  on 
the  eye  of  embarkation — 

**  Tia  done — and  ahiTering  in  the  gale 
The  baik  nnfarb  her  anowy  aail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  maat. 
Load  aingB  on  high  the  freah'ning  blait ; 
And  I  moat  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Becaoae  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  croas  the  whitening  feam* 
And  I  will  aeek  a  foreign  home ; 
TIB  I  fefget  a  fcbe  &ir  iaoe, 
I  ne'er  ahall  find  a  reathig  plaea ; 
My  own  dark  thooghts  I  cannot  rinuiy 
Bat  ever  love,  and  lore  bat  one. 


To  think  of  evcfy  early 


< 
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Would  whelm  •ome  lofter  hearts  with 
But  mine*  alu !  hu  stood  the  blow ; 
Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  began. 
And  never  tmly  loves  bat  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  valgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  erosi^d, 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
Bat  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  son 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  hot  one. 


Pve  tried  another's  fetters  too. 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  feir  to  view ; 
And  I  woald  fiiin  have  loved  as  well, 
fiat  some  anconqaerable  apell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aaght  bat  one. 

Twoold  soothe  to  uke  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieo ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  deep ; 
Hit  home,  his  hope,  his  yoath  are  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  bat  one." 

The  punful  interview  at  Annesloj  Hall  which  revired  with 
iach  intenseness  hia  earlj  pasaion,  remained  stamped  npon  hia 
mcmorj  with  singular  force,  and  seema  to  have  sunriyed  all  his 
'^  wandering  throngh  distant  climes,"  to  which  he  trusted  as  an 
oblivious  antidote.  Upwards  of  two  years  after  that  event,  when, 
having  made  his  fiunoua  pilgrimage,  he  waa  odoc  more  an  inmate 
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of  NevBlaMl  Abbey,  kb  Tidaitj  to  Anadij  Hall  hnm^  the 
wbvU  aeeiie  riTidlj  before  bia,  and  ba  Uns  racdds  ii  m  a 
e|Mftle  to  a  friend — 


-  Pw  BKB  ay  bride 
Have  wttm  her  Kaied  by  bii 
Hsipe  KCB  ibe  iatet  wtack  1 
Wear  the  •wect  mile  the  matker 
When  ibe  and  I  m  ywnk  have 
Aa  fend  and  fralilcfli  aa  her  child.-- 
Have  aeen  her  efca,  in  eold  fiwiaiB, 
AA  if  I  felt  DO  aecret  pain. 

AihI  I  haTe  acted  well  my  part« 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retarn'd  the  frrexing  glaooe  ibe  gave. 
Yet  (elt  the  while  thmt  woman'a  dare ; — 
Have  kiw'd,  as  if  withcmt  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  hare  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas!  in  each  caresa. 
Time  had  not  made  me  lore  the  lesa." 

"  It  was  about  the  time,"  sajs  Moore  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Bvron,  "  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling  and  expressing  the 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  rca/  object  of  affection 
that  his  poems  on  an  imaginary  one,  '  Thyna,*  were  written." 
Ho  was  at  the  same  time  grieving  over  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends,  the  companions  of  his  joyous  school 
boy  hours  To  recur  to  the  beautiful  language  of  Moore,  who 
writes  with  the  kindred  and  kindling  sympathies  of  a  true  poet: 
*AU  these  recollections  of  the  young  and  the  dead  mingled 
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fcliomsclYCb  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her,  who,  though  living, 
was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as  thej,  and  diffused  that  general 
feeling  of  sadness  and  fondness  through  his  soul,  which  found  a 
Tent  in  these  poems.  *  *  *  It  was  the  hlending  of  the  two 
affections  in  his  memory  and  imagination,  that  gave  hirth  to  an 
ideal  ohject  comhining  the  best  features  of  both,  and  drew  from 
bim  those  saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in  which  we  find 
all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  real  feeling,  touched  over  with  such 
a  light  as  no  reality  ever  wore." 

An  early,  innocent,  and  unfortunate  passion,  however  fruitful 
of  pain  it  may  be  to  the  man,  is  a  lasting  advantage  to  the  poet 
It  is  a  well  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies ;  of  refined  and  gentle 
sentiments;  of  elevated  and  ennobling  thoughts;  shut  up  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  keeping  it  green  amidst  the  with- 
ering blights  of  the  world,  and,  by  its  casual  gushings  and  over- 
ilowiugs,  recalling  at  times  all  the  freshness,  and  innocence,  and 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  days.  Lord  Byron  was  conscious  of  this 
effect,  and  purposely  cherished  and  brooded  over  the  remem 
brance  of  his  early  passion,  and  of  all  the  scenes  of  Annesley 
Hall  connected  with  it.  It  was  this  remembrance  that  attuned 
his  mind  to  some  of  its  most  elevated  and  virtuous  strains,  and 
shed  an  inexpressible  grace  and  pathos  over  his  best  productions 

Being  thus  put  upon  the  traces  of  this  little  love-story,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  threading  them  out,  as  they  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  various  passages  of  Lord  Byron's  works.  During 
his  subsequent  rambles  in  the  East,  when  time  and  distance  had 
ioftened  away  his  "early  romance"  almost  into  the  remembrance 
of  a  pleasing  and  tender  dream,  he  received  accounts  of  the 
object  of  it,  which  represented  her,  still  in  her  paternal  Hall, 
among  her  native  bowers  of  Annesley,  surrounded  by  a  blooming 
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md  beaatifiil  fiuiulj,  yet  a  prej  to  secret  md  withering 
olidy — 

^—  "  In  her  home* 
A  thooMiid  leagoea  fiom  his, — her  nmtire  hame. 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infimcj, 
Dtnghten  and  sons  of  besniy,  bat — bdioM ! 
Upon  her  fiice  there  was  the  tint  of  grieC 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  nnqaiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
AaifiiM  lida  wen  ekmrgtd  wUk  mmMktd  Umrm,* 


For  an  instant  the  baried  tenderness  of  early  yoath  and  the 
flattering  hopes  which  accompanied  it,  seemed  to  have  reriTed  is 
his  bosom,  and  the  idea  to  have  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  hit 
image  might  be  connected  with  her  secret  woes — but  he  rejected 
the  thought  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

"  What  could  her  grief  be  ?— she  had  all  she  lofcd. 
And  he  who  had  so  loTed  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  eril  wish. 
Or  ill  repms'd  afiectloo,  her  pare  thooghts. 
What  coald  her  grief  be  T — riie  had  loTed  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  caose  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  ooaM  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  pasc" 

The  cause  of  her  grief  was  a  matter  of  rural  comment  in  tlti 
neighborhood  of  Newstead  and  Annesley.  It  was  disconnected 
from  all  idea  of  Lord  Byron,  but  attributed  to  the  harsh  end 
capricious  conduct  of  one  to  whose  kindness  and  afl^Ktion  she 
had  a  aaered  ebim.    ^Vi<b  4<Qiiii«ifiQi^  wsct««%^yfih  had  long  preyed 
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In  secret  on  her  heart,  at  length  affected  her  intellect,  and  tha 
'^  bright  morning  star  of  Anneslej"  was  eclipsed  for  ever. 

*■  The  lady  of  his  loTe« — oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes. 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  bat  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fentastic  realm :  but  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disgointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceivcd 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  bent. 
And  this  the  world  calb  firenzy." 

Notwithstanding  lapse  of  time,  change  of  place,  and  a  sno 
cession  of  splendid  and  spirit-stirring  scenes  in  various  coontries, 
the  qaiet  and  gentle  scene  of  his  boyisli  love  seems  to  have  held 
a  magic  sway  over  the  recollections  of  Lord  Bjron,  and  the  image 
of  Mary  Chaworth  to  have  unexpectedly  obtrnded  itself  npon  his 
mind  like  some  sapematnral  visitation.  Snch  was  the  fact  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke  ;  Annesley  Hall 
and  ail  its  fond  associations  floated  like  a  vision  before  his 
thoughts,  even  when  at  the  altar,  and  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
the  nuptial  vows.  The  circumstance  is  related  by  him  with  a 
force  and  feeling  that  persuade  us  of  its  truth. 

**  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  returned. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  hot  was  &ir,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  ftar-Bgbt  of  his  boyhood  v— as  he  stood 
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TSf  ificorr  cf  Lc«>i  Btt.^s  iLK.>>a  b  too  well  kiKvvB  to  bwI 

tL&s  f.'Iloved  moa  ii.  r&^  siiitiocuJ  eiSieirt  to  the  r^membrsMe 
of  1L5  trariT  pdb$5>.''c  azi  to^mested  kim  with  tlie  idejL  tltas  kftl 
ke  l«<ew  $:2vv>et^ful  is  Lis  sait  to  tLe  lovi^Ir  heiress  of  AxuKskr. 
the  J  mizht  both  hare  shared  a  happier  destinT.  In  one  c/  \s3 
Banoscnpts,  written  lone  after  hb  marriage,  haring  aectdesla]£T 
■entioned  Mis«  Cha worth  as  -mr  M.  A.  C**  *- Alas  "^  iP-r»>l*^— 
bc;  with  a  sndden  burst  of  feeling,  -^  wfaj  do  I  tar  ^cy  *  Osr 
ttnion  woold  hare  healed  fends  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  W 
our  fathers  ;  it  woold  hare  joined  lands  broad  and  rich :  It 
bare  joined  at  least  <me  heart,  and  two  persons  not  iU- 

kd — and — what  has  beoi  the  result  f 
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But  enoagh  of  Annesley  Hall  and  the  poetical  themes  ooii> 
nected  with  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  ooald  linger  for  hours  about  its 
ruined  oratory,  and  silent  hall,  and  neglected  garden,  and  spin 
reveries  and  dream  dreams,  until  all  became  an  ideal  world  around 
me.  The  day,  howcyer,  was  fast  declining,  and  the  shadows  of 
eyening  throwing  deeper  shades  of  melancholy  about  the  place. 
Taking  our  leaye  of  the  worthy  old  housekeeper,  therefore,  with 
a  small  compensation  and  many  thanks  for  her  civilities,  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  pursued  our  way  baok  to  Newsteaa 
Abbey. 


15 
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Baroas  tlw  mamiou  lay  a  ladd  kkm, 

Bfoad  as  trmMparrat,  deep,  aad  fnridy  flpd 
By  a  fhrar,  whieh  fti  Mftaacd  way  dU  tak» 

la  eamals  tlinni^  tha  calaMr  watav  wpnmi 
Afoaad :  tha  wild  fowl  nertled  ia  tba  bnka 

Aad  Mdfet,  bfoodiag  ia  their  liqaid  bad : 
The  woods  sloped  dowawaid  to  its  bciak,  and  stood 
With  their  fiaea  faces  f««l  apoa  tha  flood.'* 

SocH  is  Lord  Byron's  description  of  one  of  a  series  of  bcsatiful 
sheets  of  water,  formed  in  old  times  bj  the  monks  bj  damming 
ap  the  coarse  of  a  small  river.  Here  he  used  daily  to  enjoy  his 
favorite  recreations  of  swimming  and  sailing.  The  ^  wicked  old 
Lord,"  in  his  scheme  of  rural  devastation,  had  cut  down  all  the 
woods  that  once  fringed  the  lake ;  Lord  Byron,  on  coming  of  age, 
endeavored  to  restore  them,  and  a  beautiful  young  wood,  planted 
by  him,  now  sweeps  up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  clothes  the  hill 
hide  opposite  to  the  Abbey.  To  this  woody  nook  Colonel  Wild- 
man  has  given  the  appropriate  title  of  ^  the  Poet^s  Comer.** 

The  lake  has  inherited  its  share  of  the  traditions  and  &biei 
connected  with  every  thing  in  and  about  the  Abbey.  It  was  a 
petty  Mediterranean  sea  on  which  the  ^  wicked  old  Lord "  used 
to  gratify  his  nautical  tastes  and  humors.  He  had  his  mimia 
Bastles  and  fortresses  along  its  shores,  and  his  mimic  fleets  upon 
its  waters,  and  used  to  get  up  mimic  sea-fights.  The  remidns  of 
Ilia  petty  fortifications  still  awaken  the  curious  inqniriet  of 
viaiton.    In  one  ot  Yi^b  ^^BQurvM^V^  ^kqak^  v  \aa^  wsel  lo  bs 
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brought  on  wheels  from  the  sea-ooftst  and  lannched  in  the  lake. 
The  coontrj  people  were  surprised  to  see  a  ship  thus  sailing  oyer 
dry  land.  Thej  called  to  mind  a  saying  of  Mother  Shipton,  the 
tunous  prophet  of  the  vulgar,  that  whenever  a  ship  freighted 
with  ling  should  cross  Sherwood  Forest,  Newstcad  would  pass  out 
of  the  Byron  family.  The  country  people,  who  detested  the  old 
Lord,  were  anxious  to  verify  the  prophecy.  Ling,  in  the  dialect 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  name  for  heather;  with  this  plant  thej 
heaped  the  fated  bark  as  it  passed,  so  that  it  arrived  full  freighted 
at  Newstead. 

The  most  important  stories  about  the  lake,  however,  relate  to 
the  treasures  that  are  supposed  to  lie  buried  in  its  bosom. 
These  may  have  taken  their  origin  in  a  fact  which  actually  occur- 
red. There  was  one  time  fished  up  from  the  deep  part  of  the 
lake  a  great  eagle  of  molten  brass,  with  expanded  wings,  stand- 
ing on  a  pedestal  or  perch  of  the  same  metal  It  had  doubtless 
served  as  a  stand  or  reading-desk,  in  the  Abbey  chapel,  to  hold  a 
folio  Bible  or  missal 

The  sacred  relic  was  sent  to  a  braiser  to  be  cleaned.  As  he 
was  at  work  upon  it,  he  discovered  that  the  pedestal  was  hollow 
and  composed  of  several  pieces.  Unscrewing  these,  he  drew 
forth  a  number  of  parchment  deeds  and  grants  appertaining  to 
the  Abbey,  and  bearing  the  seals  of  Edward  III.  and  Henrj 
y  III.,  which  had  thus  been  concealed,  and  ultimately  sunk  in  the 
lake  by  the  friars,  to  substantiate  their  right  and  title  to  these 
domains  at  some  future  day. 

One  of  the  parchment  scrolls  thus  discovered,  throws  rather 
an  awkward  light  upon  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  friars  of  New> 
stead.  It  is  an  indulgence  granted  to  them  for  a  certain  numbef 
of  months,  in  which  plenary  pardon  is  assured  in  advance  fbr  all 
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kindB  of  crimes,  among  which,  sereral  of  the  most  gross  and  em 
soal  are  specifically  mentioned,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh 
so  which  they  were  prone. 

After  inspecting  these  testimonials  of  monkish  life,  in  the 
regions  of  Sherwood  Forest,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Tirtnoos 
indignation  of  Rohin  Hood  and  his  ontlaw  crew,  at  the  slei^ 
ssnsoalists  of  the  cloister : 

*  I  never  hort  the  hmbandmati. 
That  oae  to  till  the  groiind. 
Nor  spill  their  blood  that  range  the  wood 
To  Ibilow  hawk  and  hound. 

My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is. 

Who  in  these  days  bear  sway ; 
With  friars  and  monks  with  their  fine  spanks, 

I  make  my  chie^st  prey." 

Old  Ballad  op  Rosoi  Hoca. 

The  brazen  eagle  has  been  transferred  to  the  parochial  and 
eollegiate  chur<$h  of  Soathall,  about  twenty  miles  from  Newsteai, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  support- 
ing, as  of  yore,  a  ponderous  Bible.  As  to  the  documents  it  con* 
tained,  they  are  carefully  treasured  up  by  Colonel  Wildman 
among  his  other  deeds  and  papers,  in  an  iron  chest  secured  by  a 
patent  lock  of  nine  bolts,  almost  equal  to  a  magic  spelL 

The  fishing  up  of  this  brazen  relic,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
has  given  rise  to  the  tales  of  treasure  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  thrown  in  there  by  the  monks  when  they  abandoned  the 
Abbey.  The  fitvorite  story  is,  that  there  is  a  great  iron  ohost 
there  filled  mib  g|c\di  %iA  \««^^  ^tA  ^ca^^s^s^  «3id  orudfixiss. 
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Naj,  that  it  has  been  seen,  when  the  water  of  the  lake  was  una* 
aoallj  low.  There  were  large  iron  rings  at  eaoh  end,  bat  all  at< 
tempts  to  move  it  were  ineffectual ;  either  the  gold  it  contained 
was  too  ponderous,  or  what  is  more  probable,  it  was  secured  bj 
one  of  those  magic  spells  usually  laid  upon  hidden  treasura  It 
remains,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  this  day ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  may  one  day  or  other  be  discovered  by  tho  proeent 
worthy  proprietor. 
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ROBIN  HOOD  AND  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

WmLB  at  Newstead  Abbey  I  took  great  delight  in  riding  and 
rambling  about  the  neighborhood,  studying  out  the  traces  d 
merry  Sherwood  Forest,  and  visiting  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  relics  of  the  old  forest  are  few  and  scattered,  but  as  to  ths 
bold  outlaw  who  once  held  a  kind  of  frcebooting  sway  over  it^ 
there  is  scarce  a  hill  or  dale,  a  cliff  or  cavern,  a  well  or  fountain, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  is  not  connected  with  his  mem- 
ory. The  very  names  of  some  of  the  tenants  on  the  Newstead 
estate,  such  as  Beardall  and  Hardstaff,  sound  as  if  they  may  have 
been  borne  in  old  times  by  some  of  the  stalwart  fellows  of  the 
outlaw  gang. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  that  captivated  my  fitney  when  a 
ehild,  was  a  collection  of  Robin  Hood  ballads,  "  adorned  with 
cuts,"  which  I  bought  of  an  old  Scotch  pedler,  at  the  cost  of  all 
my  holiday  money.  How  I  devoured  its  pages,  and  gaied  upon 
is  uncouth  wood  cuts !  For  a  time  my  mind  was  filled  with  pio- 
turings  of  "  merry  Sherwood,"  and  the  exploits  and  revelling  of 
the  bold  foresters  ]  and  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tudc. 
and  their  doughty  compeers,  were  my  heroes  of  romance. 

These  early  feelings  were  in  some  d^ree  revived  when  1 
found  myself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fiu^funed  forest,  and,  aa  I 
said  before,  I  look.  %  Vmd  of  achoolboy  delight  in  hunting  np  al 
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traott  of  old  Sherwood  and  its  sylvan  chivalry.  One  of  the 
first  of  my  antiquarian  rambles  was  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Wildman  and  his  lady,  who  undertook  to  guide  mo 
to  some  of  the  mouldering  monuments  of  the  forest  One  of  these 
Stands  in  front  of  the  very  gate  of  Newstead  Park^  and  is  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Pilgrim  Oak. 
It  is  a  venerable  tree,  of  great  size,  overshadowing  a  wide  arena 
of  the  road.  Under  its  shade  the  rustics  of  the  neighborhood 
hare  been  accustomed  to  assemble  on  certain  holidays,  and  3elc" 
brate  their  rural  festivals.  This  custom  had  been  handed  down 
from  fiither  to  son  for  several  generations,  until  the  oak  had 
acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 

The  "  old  Lord  Byron,"  however,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  was 
Baored,  when  he  laid  his  desolating  hand  on  the  groves  and  forests 
of  Newstead,  doomed  likewise  this  traditional  tree  to  the  axe. 
Fortunately  the  good  people  of  Nottingham  heard  of  the  danger « 
of  iheir  favorite  oak,  and  hastened  to  ransom  it  from  destruction. 
They  afterwards  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  poet,  when  he  came 
to  the  estate,  and  the  Pilgrim  Oak  is  likely  to  continue  a  rural 
gathering  place  for  many  coming  generations. 

From  this  magnificent  and  time-honored  tree  we  continued 
on  our  sylvan  research,  in  quest  of  another  oak,  of  more  ancient 
date  and  less  flourishing  condition.  A  ride  of  two  or  three  miles, 
the  latter  part  across  open  wastes,  once  clothed  with  forest,  now 
bare  and  cheerless,  brought  us  to  the  tree  in  question.  It  was 
the  Oak  of  Ravenshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  old  Sher- 
wood, and  which  had  evidently  once  held  a  high  head  in  the 
(brest ;  it  was  now  a  mere  wreck,  crazed  by  time,  a  id  blasted  by 
fightning,  and  standing  alone  on  a  naked  waste,  like  a  ruined 
column  in  a  desert 
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tridgo  and  pheasant  would  now  and  then  burst  upon  the  wing, 
and  the  hare  soud  away  before  us. 

Another  of  these  rambling  rides  in  quest  of  popular  antiqui- 
ties, was  to  a  chain  of  rocky  cliffs,  called  the  Kirkby  Crags,  which 
ftkirt  the  Robin  Hood  hills.  Here,  leaving  my  horse  at  the  foot 
of  the  crags,  I  scaled  their  rugged  sides,  and  seated  myself  in  a 
Diohc  of  the  rocks,  called  Robin  Hood's  chair.  It  commands  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the  bold 
outlaw  is  said  to  have  taken  his  seat,  and  kept  a  look-out  upon 
the  roads  below,  watching  for  merchants,  and  bishops,  and  other 
wealthy  travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce  down,  like  an  eagle 
from  his  eyrie. 

Descending  from  the  cliffis  and  remounting  my  horse,  a  rido 
of  a  mile  or  two  further  along  a  narrow  ^^  robber  path,"  as  it  was 
ealled,  which  wound  up  into  the  hills  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  led  to  an  artificial  cavern  cut  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  with  a 
door  and  window  wrought  through  the  living  stone.  This  bears 
the  name  of  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  or  hermitage,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  that  jovial  anchorite  used  to  make  good  cheer  and  bois- 
terous revel  with  his  freebooting  comrades. 

Such  were  some  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Sherwood  and  its 
renowned  ^  yeomandrie,"  which  I  visited  in  the  neighborhood 
ct  Newstead.  The  worthy  clergyman  who  officiated  as  chaplain 
ftt  the  Abbey,  seeing  my  seal  in  the  cause,  informed  me  of  a  oon« 
aiderable  tract  of  the  ancient  forest,  still  in  existence  about  ten 
miles  distant.  There  were  many  fine  old  oaks  in  it,  he  said,  thai 
had  stood  for  centuries,  but  were  now  shattered  and  ^  stag- 
beaded,"  that  is  to  say,  their  upper  branches  were  bare,  and 
plasted,  and  straggling  out  like  the  antlers  of  a  deer.     Their 

iranks,  too,  were  hollow,  and  full  of  crows  and  jackdaws,  who 

15» 
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made  them  tlioir  nestling  places.  He  ooeasionally  rode  otcw  ti 
the  forest  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  and  pleased  himself  wtth 
loitering  in  the  twilight  about  the  green  alleys  and  under  the 
venerable  trees. 

The  description  given  by  the  chaplain  made  me  anxious  to 
visit  this  remnant  of  old  Sherwood,  and  he  kindly  offered  to  be 
my  guide  and  companion.  We  accordingly  sallied  forth  one 
morning  on  horseback  on  this  sylvan  expedition.  Our  ride  took 
us  through  a  part  of  the  country  where  King  John  had  once  held 
a  hunting  seat ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  that 
time  the  whole  neighborhood  was  an  open  royal  forest,  or  Frank 
chase,  as  it  was  termed ;  for  King  John  was  an  enemy  to  parkit 
and  warrens,  and  other  inclosures,  by  which  game  was  fenced  in 
for  the  private  benefit  and  recreation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  what  had  once  been  forest,  stood  another  of  those 
monumental  trees,  which,  to  my  mind,  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  neighborhood.  It  was  the  Parliament  Oak,  so  called  in 
memory  of  an  assemblage  of  the  kind  keld  by  King  John  beneath 
its  shade.  The  lapse  of  upwards  of  six  centuries  bad  reduced 
this  once  mighty  tree  to  a  mere  crumbling  fragment,  yet,  like  t 
gigantic  torso  in  ancient  statuary,  the  grandeur  of  the  mutilated 
trunk  gave  evidence  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  glorj. 
In  contemplating  its  mouldering  remains,  the  fancy  busied  itself 
in  calling  up  the  scene  that  must  have  been  presented  beneath 
Its  shade,  when  this  sunny  hill  swarmed  with  the  pageantry  of  a 
warlike  and  hunting  court.  When  silken  pavilions  and  warrior 
tents  decked  its  crest,  and  royal  standards,  and  baronial  banner^ 
and  knightly  i^nuoiLa  tolled  out  to  the  breeie.     When  prelates 
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and  oourtiers,  and  steel-clad  ohhraliy  thronged  round  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  while  at  a  distance  loitered  the  foresters  in 
green,  and  all  the  rural  and  hunting  train  that  waited  upon .  hia 
fylran  sports. 

"  A  thousand  vassals  mastered  roand 
With  horK,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 
And  falc'nerB  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  greyhound  grim.** 

Such  was  the  phantasmagoria  that  presented  itself  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  mj  imagination,  peopling  the  silent  place  before  me  with 
empty  shadows  of  the  past  The  reverie  however  was  transient : 
king,  courtier,  and  steel-clad  warrior,  and  forester  in  green,  with 
horn,  and  hawk,  and  hound,  all  faded  again  into  oblivion,  and  I 
•woke  to  all  that  remained  of  this  once  stirring  scene  of  human 
pomp  and  power — a  mouldering  oak,  and  a  tradition. 

**  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of!* 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  further  brought  us  at  length  among  the 
fenorable  and  classic  shades  of  Sherwood.  Here  I  was  delighted 
to  find  myself  in  a  genuine  wild  wood,  of  primitive  and  natural 
growth,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  thickly  peopled  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  It  reminded  me  of  the  aboriginal 
forests  of  my  native  land.  I  rode  through  natural  alloys  and 
green-wood  groves,  carpeted  with  grass  and  shaded  by  lofty  and 
beautiful  birches.  What  most  interested  me,  however,  was  to 
ftdiold  around  me  the  mighty  trunks  of  veteran  oaks,  old  monu- 
loeiital  trees,  the  patriarchs  of  Sherwood  Forest      They  were 
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shattered,  hollow,  and  moss-grown,  it  is  true,  and  their  '^  leif j 
honors"  were  nearly  departed ;  but  like  mouldering  towers  thej 
were  noble  and  picturesque  in  their  decay,  and  gaye  OTidenoe, 
even  in  their  ruins,  of  their  ancient  grandeur. 

As  I  gazed  about  me  upon  these  vestiges  of  onoe  ^  Merrie 
Sherwood,"  the  picturings  of  my  boyish  fancy  b^an  to  rise  in 
my  mind,  and  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  to  stand  before  m& 

"  Hr  clothed  himself  in  scariet  then, 
HIb  men  were  all  in  green ; 
A  finer  show  througfaoat  the  wnrid 
In  no  place  could  be 


Good  lord  !  it  was  a  gallant  sight 

To  see  them  all  in  a  row  ; 
With  CTeiy  man  a  good  broad-sword 

And  eke  a  good  yew  bow." 

The  horn  of  Robin  Hood  again  seemed  to  resound  throogli 
the  forest  I  saw  this  sylvan  chivalry,  half  huntsmen,  half  free- 
booters, trooping  across  the  distant  glades,  or  feasting  and  rev^ 
ling  beneath  the  trees ;  I  was  going  on  to  embody  in  this  way  lU 
the  ballad  scenes  that  had  delighted  me  when  a  boy,  when  the 
distant  sound  of  a  wood-cutter's  axe  roused  me  from  my  day> 
dreani. 

The  boding  apprehensions  which  it  awakened  were  too  sooa 
verified.  I  had  not  ridden  much  further,  when  I  eame  to  aa 
open  space  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on.  Aromd 
me  lay  the  prostrate  trunks  of  venerable  oaks,  once  the  towering 
and  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest,  and  a  number  of  wood-eutten 
irere  hacking  and  hewing  at  another  gigantic  tree,  just  tottariflg 
toitsfiulL 
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Alofl !  for  old  Sherwood  Forest :  it  had  fallen  into  the  posses 
sion  of  a  noble  agriculturist ;  a  modern  utilitarian,  who  liad  no 
feeling  for  poetry  or  forest  scenery.  In  a  little  while  and  thi/i 
glorious  woodland  will  be  laid  low ;  its  green  glades  be  turned  into 
shoep-walks ;  its  legendary  bowers  supplanted  by  turnip-fields, 
and  '^  Merrie  Sherwood  "  will  exist  but  in  ballad  and  tradition. 

*^  0  for  the  poetical  superstitions/'  thought  I,  "  of  the  olden 
time  I  that  shed  a  sanctity  over  every  grove ;  that  gave  to  each 
tree  its  tutelar  genius  or  nymph,  and  threatened  disaster  to  all 
who  should  molest  the  hamadryads  in  their  leafy  abodes.  Alas  t 
for  the  sordid  propensities  of  modern  days,  when  every  thing  is 
coined  into  gold,  and*this  once  holiday  planet  of  ours  is  turned 
into  a  mere  *  working-day  world.'  " 

My  cobweb  fancies  put  to  flight,  and  my  feelings  out  of  tune, 
I  left  the  forest  in  a  far  different  mood  from  that  in  which  I  had 
entered  it,  and  rode  silently  along  until,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  chime  •  of  evening  bells  came  on  the 
breeze  across  the  heath  from  a  distant  village. 

I  paused  to  listen. 

^  They  are  merely  the  evening  bells  of  Mansfield,"  said  my 
companion. 

^  Of  Mansfield  !"  Here  was  another  of  the  legendary  names 
of  this  storied  neighborhood,  that  called  up  early  and  pleasant 
associations.  The  famous  old  ballad  of  the  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield  came  at  once  to  mind,  and  the  chime  of  the  bells  put 
me  again  in  good  humor. 

A  little  further  on,  and  we  were  again  on  the  traces  of  Robin 
Qood.  Here  was  Fountain  Dale,  where  he  had  his  encounter 
with  that  stalwart  shaveling  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  a  kind  of  saint 
militant)  alternately  wearing  the  casque  and  the  cowl : 
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"  The  cortal  fiya   Kept  Fountmin  da  e 
Seren  long  yean  and  more, 
There  was  neither  lord,  knight  or  earl 
Could  make  him  ]rield  before." 

Tho  moat  is  still  shown  which  is  said  to  Lave  ^ariauaded  the 
atroDg-hold  of  this  jovial  and  fighting  friar ;  and  the  place  where 
he  and  Kobin  Hood  had  their  sturdy  trial  of  strength  and 
prowess^  in  the  memorable  conflict  which  lasted 

"  From  ten  o'clock  that  rery  day 
Until  four  in  the  afternoon," 

and  ended  in  the  treaty  of  fellowship.  As  to  the  hardy  feats, 
both  of  sword  and  trencher,  performed  by  this  "  curtal  hjmr,^- 
behold  are  they  not  recorded  at  length  in  the  ancient  ballads, 
and  in  the  magic  pages  of  Ivanhoe  ? 

The  evening  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the  twilight  thickening 
as  we  rode  through  these  haunts  famous  in  outlaw  story.  A 
melancholy  seemed  to  gather  over  the  landscape  as  we  proceeded, 
for  our  course  lay  by  shadowy  woods,  and  across  naked  heaths, 
and  along  lonely  roads,  marked  by  some  of  those  sinister  names 
by  which  the  country  people  in  England  are  apt  to  make  dreary 
places  still  more  dreary.  The  horrors  of  "  Thieves'  Wood,"  and 
the  '^  Murderers'  Stone,"  and  ^  the  Hag  Nook,"  had  all  to  be 
encountered  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  and  threatened 
to  beset  our  path  with  more  than  mortal  peril.  Happily,  how- 
ever, we  passed  these  ominous  places  unharmed,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  portal  of  Newstead  Abbey,  highly  satisfied  with  oar 
greenwood  foray. 
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THE  ROOK  CELL. 

In  the  course  of  mj  sojourn  at  tlic  Abbey,  I  changed  my  qoar 
iers  from  the  magnificent  old  state  apartment  haunted  by  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little,  to  another  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  immediately  adjoining  the  ruined  chapel.  It 
possessed  still  more  interest  in  my  eyes,  from  having  been  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  Lord  Byron  during  his  residence  at  the 
Abbey.  The  furniture  remained  the  same.  Here  was  the  bed 
in  which  he  slept,  and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  col- 
lege ]  its  gilded  posts  surmounted  by  coronets,  giving  evidence 
of  his  aristocratical  feelings.  Here  was  likewise  his  college  sofa ; 
and  about  the  walls  were  the  portraits  of  his  favorite  butler,  old 
Joe  Murray,  of  his  fancy  acquaintance,  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
together  with  pictures  of  Harrow  School  and  the  College  at  Cam« 
bridge,  at  which  he  was  educated. 

The  bedchamber  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rook  Cell,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  Rookery  which,  since  time  immemorial,  has  main* 
tained  possession  of  a  solemn  grove  adjacent  to  the  chapel.  This 
venerable  commanity  afforded  me  much  food  for  speculation  during 
my  residence  in  this  apartment.  In  the  morning  I  used  to  hear 
them  gradually  waking  and  seeming  to  call  each  other  up.  After 
a  time,  the  whole  fraternity  would  be  in  a  flutter ;  some  balan- 
cing and  swinging  on  the  tree  tops,  others  perched  on  the  pinna 
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cle  of  the  Abbcj  church,  or  wheeling  and  horering  mbont  ia  the 
■ir.  and  the  ruined  walls  would  reverberate  with  their  ineeasan, 
cawings.     In  this  way  thej  would  linger  about  the  rookery  and 
itM  vieiDitj  for  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when,  having 
npparentlj  mustered  all  their  forces,  called  over  the  rolL  and 
determined  upon  their  line  of  march,  they  one  and  all  would  sail 
off  in  a  long  straggling  flight  to    maraud  the    distant  fields 
They  would  forage  the  country  for  miles,  and  remain  absent  aC 
day,  excepting  now  and  then  a  scout  would  oome  home,  as  if  to 
see  that  all  was  well.     Towards  night  the  whole  hoet  might  be 
seen,  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  distance,  winging  "their  way  home- 
ward.    They  came,  as  it  were,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  wheeling 
high  in  the  air  above  the  Abbey,  making  various  evolutions  before 
they  alighted,  and  then  keeping  up  an  incessant  cawing  in  the 
tree  t<)j«,  until  they  gradually  fell  asleep. 

It  is  remarked  at  the  Abbey,  that  the  rooks,  though  they 
Fully  forth  on  forays  throughout  the  week,  yet  keep  about  the 
venerable  edifice  on  Sundays,  as  if  they  had  inherited  a  reverence 
for  the  day,  from  their  ancient  confreres,  the  monks.  Indeed,  t 
Ix'liever  in  the  metempsychosis  might  easily  imagine  these  Gothic- 
looking  birds  to  be  the  embodied  souls  of  the  ancient  friars  still 
hovering  about  their  sanctified  abode. 

I  dislike  to  disturb  any  point  of  popular  and  poetic  faith,  and 
was  loth,  therefore,  to  question  the  authenticity  of  this  myste- 
rious reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  on  the  part  of  the  Newstead 
rooks ;  but  certainly  in  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Rook  Cell, 
I  detected  them  in  a  flagrant  outbreak  and  foray  on  a  bright 
Sunday  morning. 

Beside  the  occasional  clamor  of  the  rookery,  this  reraote 
apartment  was  often  greeted  with  sounds  of  a  different  kind,  from 
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the  neighboriDg  ruins.  The  great  lancet  window  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  adjoins  the  very  wall  of  the  ohamhcr ;  and  the  mysto- 
riouB  sounds  from  it  at  night,  have  been  well  described  by  Lord 
Byron: 


'*  Now  loud,  now  frantic. 


The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  singB 
The  owl  his  anthem,  when  the  silent  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quenched  like  fire. 

But  on  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 

Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driTcn 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soara  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  hut  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  water&ll. 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 
Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o*er  tree  or  tower  ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fact : — I've  heard  it^-once  perhaps  too  much." 

Never  was  a  traveller  in  quest  of  the  romantic  in  greater  luck. 
I  had,  in  sooth,  got  lodged  in  another  haunted  apartment  of  the 
Abbey ;  for  in  this  chamber  Lord  Byron  declared  he  had  more 
ihan  once  been  harassed  at  midnight  by  a  mysterious  visitor.  A 
black  shapeless  form  would  sit  cowering  upon  his  bed^  and  after 
gazing  at  him  for  a  time  with  glaring  eyes,  would  roll  off  and 
disappear    The  same  uncouth  apparition  is  said  to  have  disturbed 
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the  flinmben  of  m  newly  married  eouple  thmt  once  passed  tbd 
honej-moon  in  this  apartment. 

I  would  obeenre,  that  the  aooess  to  the  Rook  Cell  ia  by  : 
spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  into  it,  as  into  m  turret,  from  th 
long  shadowy  corridor  over  the  cloisters,  one  of  the  midnigh 
walks  of  tbe  goblin  friar.  Indeed,  to  the  fancies  engendered  ii 
his  brain  in  this  remote  and  lonely  apartment,  incorporated  wit! 
ibe  floating  superstitions  of  the  Abbey,  we  are  no  doubt  indebto 
for  the  spectral  scene  in  Don  Juan. 

"  Then  aa  tbe  night  was  clear,  though  oM,  he  threw 
Hia  diamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  aombre  hoe. 

Long  iiimiah'd  with  old  pietnrea  of  great  worth* 

Of  knigfata  and  dames,  heroic  and  chaste  too 
As  donbtlesR  ahonld  be  people  of  high  birth. 


No  aonnd  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 
Or  atep  ran  aadly  throogh  that  antique  h 

When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 
A  sopematnral  agent^-or  a  moose. 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarraas 

Moat  people,  as  it  playa  along  the  arras. 

It  was  no  moose,  bot  lo !  a  monk,  arrayed 
In  cowl,  and  beads,  and  dosky  garb,  appeared 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  ihade ; 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  onheard  ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  monnar  made ; 
He  moTed  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 

Bot  slowly ;  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by 

Glared,  withoot  pauamg,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 
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Juan  waa  petrified  ;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  ln*t 

Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  was  it  a  vapor  7 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repaasM — the  thing  of  air. 

Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'other  place ; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  baas 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 

Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face  j 
lie  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

The  third  time,  after  a  atill  longer  pause. 

The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  where  1  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tali. 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  qiectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

He  stood,  bow  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 

An  age^-ezpectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd 

Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies. 
And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  ofi*  as  a  dream, 

But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise* 
Waking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength.** 
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As  I  hare  already  obserred,  it  ia  difficult  to  determine 
whether  Lord  Byron  was  really  subject  to  the  superstitious 
fancies  which  have  been  imputed  to  him,  or  whether  he  merely 
amused  himself  by  giving  currency  to  them  among  his  domes- 
iios  and  dependents.  He  certainly  never  scrupled  to  express 
a  belief  in  supernatural  visitations,  both  verbally  and  in  his 
correspondence.  If  such  were  his  foible,  the  Book  Cell  was  an 
admirable  place  to  engender  these  delusions.  As  I  have  lain 
awake  at  night,  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  mysterious  and  sighing 
sounds  from  the  neighboring  ruin.  Distant  footsteps,  too,  and 
the  closing  of  doors  in  remote  parts  of  the  Abbey,  would  send 
hollow  reverberations  and  echoes  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
spiral  staircase.  Once,  in  fact,  I  was  roused  by  a  strange  sound 
at  the  very  door  of  my  chamber.  I  threw  it  open,  and  a  form 
''black  and  shapeless  with  glaring  eyes"  stood  before  me.  It 
proved,  however,  neither  ghost  nor  goblin,  but  my  friend  Boat- 
swain, the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had  conceived  a  com- 
panionable liking  for  me,  and  occasionally  sought  me  in  my 
apartment  To  the  hauntlngs  of  evcp  such  a  visitant  as  I  jncst 
Boatswain  may  we  attribute  some  of  the  marvellous  stories  kbout 
the  Goblin  Friar. 
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THE  LiniE  WHITE  LADY. 

Fn  Uic  course  of  a  morning's  ride  with  Colonel  Wildman^  about 
the  Abbey  lands,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
wild-woods  imaginable.  The  road  to  it  had  led  us  among  rockj 
ravines  overhung  with  thickets,  and  now  wound  through  birchen 
dingles  and  among  beautiful  groves  and  clumps  of  elms  and 
beeches  A  limpid  rill  of  sparkling  water,  winding  and  doubling 
in  perplexed  mazes,  crossed  our  path  repeatedly,  so  as  to  give 
the  wood  the  appearance  of  being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets. 
The  solitary  and  romantic  look  of  this  piece  of  woodland,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  its  mazy  stream,  put  him  in  mind, 
Colonel  Wild  man  said,  of  the  little  Gkrman  fairy  tale  of  Undine, 
in  which  is  recorded  the  adventures  of  a  knight  who  had  married 
a  water-nymph.  As  he  rode  with  his  bride  through  her  native 
woods,  every  stream  claimed  her  as  a  relative ;  one  was  a  brother, 
another  an  uncle,  another  a  cousin. 

Wc  rede  on  amusing  ourselves  with  applying  this  fanciful 
tale  to  the  charming  scenery  around  us,  until  we  came  to  a  lowly 
gray-stone  farmhouse,  of  ancient  date,  situated  in  a  solitary  glen, 
on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  overshadowed  by  venerable 
trees.  It  went  by  the  name,  as  I  was  told,  of  the  Weir  Mill 
farmhouse.  With  this  rustic  mansion  was  connected  a  little  talc 
of  real  life,  some  circumstances  of  which  were  related  to  me  on 
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• 

ILa  spot,  and  others  I  collected  in  the  eourse  cf  mj  sojoam  at 
the  Abbey. 

Not  long  after  Colonel  Wildman  had  purchased  the  estate  of 
Newstead,  he  made  it  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  iplaoning  repairs 
and  alterations.  As  he  was  rambling  one  evening,  about  dusk, 
in  company  with  his  architect,  through  this  little  piece  of  wood- 
land, he  was  struck  with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  then,  fo 
the  first  time,  compared  it  to  the  haunted  wood  of  Undine. 
While  he  was  making  the  remark,  a  small  female  figure,  in  white^ 
flitted  by  witliout  speaking  a  word,  or  indeed  appearing  to  notice 
them.  Iler  step  was  scarcely  heard  as  she  passed,  and  her  form 
was  indistinct  in  the  twilight 

^  What  a  figure  for  a  fairy  or  sprite !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Wildman.  ^^  How  much  a  poet  or  a  romance  writer  would  make  of 
such  an  apparition,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  !" 

lie  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  some  elfin 
inhabitant  for  his  haunted  wood,  when,  on  proceeding  a  few  paces, 
he  found  a  white  frill  lying  in  the  path,  which  had  evidently 
fallen  from  the  figure  that  had  just  passed. 

^^  Well,"  said  he,  ^^  after  all,  this  is  neither  sprite  nor  fisiry, 
but  a  being  of  fljsh,  and  blood,  and  muslin." 

Continuing  on,  he  came  to  where  the  road  passed  by  an  old 
mill  in  front  of  the  Abbey.     The  people  of  the  mill  were  at  the 
door.     He  paused  and  inquired  whether  any  visit  r  had  been  a 
the  Abbey,  but  was  answered  in  the  negativa 

"  Has  nobody  passed  by  here  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir." 

^^  That's  strange  1  Surely  I  met  a  female  in  white,  who  must 
have  passed  along  this  patL" 
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^  Oil,  sir,  you  mean  the  Little  White  Lady-  —oh,  jes.  she 
passed  by  hero  not  long  since." 

<<  The  Little  AVhite  Lady  i  And  pray  who  is  the  Little  White 
Lady?" 

^  Why,  sir,  that  nobody  knows ;  she  lives  in  the  Weir  Mill 
fiirmhouse,  down  in  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  She  comes  to  the 
Abbey  every  morning,  keeps  about  it  all  day,  and  goes  away  at 
night  She  speaks  to  nobody,  and  we  are  rather  shy  of  her,  for 
we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her." 

Colonel  AVildman  now  concluded  that  it  was  some  artist  or 
amateur  employed  in  making  sketches  of  the  Abbey,  and  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter.  He  went  to  London,  and  was  absent 
for  some  time.  In  the  interim,  his  sister,  who  was  newly  married, 
came  with  her  husband  to  pass  the  honey-moon  at  the  Abbey. 
The  Little  White  Lady  still  resided  in  the  Weir  Mill  farmhouse, 
on  the  border  of  the  haunted  wood,  and  continued  her  visits 
daily  to  the  Abbey.  Her  dress  was  always  the  same,  a  white 
gown  with  a  little  black  spencer  or  bodice,  and  a  white  hat  with 
a  short  veil  that  screened  the  upper  part  of  her  countenance. 
Her  habits  were  shy,  lonely,  and  silent ;  she  spoke  to  no  one, 
and  sought  no  companionship,  excepting  with  the  Newfoundland 
dog,  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron.  His  friendship  she 
secured  by  caressing  him  and  occasionally  bringing  him  food,  and 
he  became  the  companion  of  her  solitary  walks.  She  avoided  all 
iitrangers,  and  wandered  about  the  retired  parts  of.  the  garden ; 
sometimes  sitting  for  hours,  by  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had 
carved  his  name,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  which  he  had 
erected  among  the  ruins  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes  she  read,  some- 
times she  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  small  slate  which  she  carried 
with  her,  but  much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a  kind  of  reverie. 
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The  people  about  the  plaee  grmdiuJlj  beeame  aoeuBiomed  to 
her,  and  suffered  her  to  wander  about  unmolested ;  their  distrust 
of  her  subsided  on  discovering  that  most  of  her  peculiar  and 
lonely  habits  arose  from  the  misfortune  of  being  deaf  and  dumh 
Still  she  was  regarded  witii  some  degree  of  shyness,  for  it  was 
the  common  opinion  that  she  was  not  exactly  in  her  right  mind. 

Colonel  Wildman's  sister  was  informed  of  all  these  circumstan- 
ces by  the  servants  of  the  Abbey,  among  whom  the  Little  White 
Ijady  was  a  theme  of  frequent  discussion.  The  Abbey  and  its 
monastic  environs  being  haunted  ground,  it  was  natural  that  a 
mysterious  visitant  of  the  kind,  and  one  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  mental  hallucination,  should  inspire  awe  in  & 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  place.  As  Colonel  Wildman's  sister 
was  one  day  walking  along  a  broad  terrace  of  the  garden,  she 
suddenly  beheld  the  Little  White  Lady  coming  towards  her,  and, 
in  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  turned  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

Day  after  day  now  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  this 
singular  personage.  Colonel  Wildman  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  and  his  sister  mentioned  to  him  her  rencounter  and  fright 
in  the  garden.  It  brought  to  mind  his  own  adventure  with  the 
Little  White  Lady  in  the  wood  of  Undine,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  she  still  continued  her  mysterious  wanderings  about 
the  Abbey.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter  written  in  the  most  minute 
and  delicate  female  hand,  and  in  elegant  and  even  eloquent  lan- 
guage. It  was  from  the  Little  White  Lady.  She  had  noticed 
and  been  shocked  by  the  abrupt  retreat  of  Colonel  Wildman's 
sister  on  seeing  hor  in  the  garden  walk,  and  expressed  her  uuhap- 
piness  at  being  an  object  of  alarm  to  any  of  his  family.     She 
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explained  the  motiyes  of  her  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the 
Abbey,  whhich  proved  to  be  a  singularly  enthusiastic  idolatry  of 
the  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  and  a  solitary  and  passionate  delight 
in  Iiaunting  the  scenes  he  had  once  inhabited.  She  hinted  at 
the  infirmities  which  cut  her  off  from  all  social  communion  with 
her  fellow  beings,  and  at  her  situation  in  life  as  desolate  and 
bereaved ;  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  he  would  not  deprive 
her  of  her  only  comfort,  the  permission  of  visiting  the  Abbey 
oocasionally,  and  lingering  about  the  walks  and  gardens. 

Colonel  Wildman  now  made  further  inquiries  concerning  her. 
and  found  that  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  of  the 
fiurmhouse  where  she  boarded,  from  the  gentleness,  quietude,  and 
innocence  of  her  manners.  When  at  home,  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  a  small  sitting-room,  reading  and 
writing. 

Colonel  Wildman  immediately  called  on  her  at  the  farmhousa 
She  received  him  with  some  agitation  and  embarrassment,  but 
his  frankness  and  urbanity  soon  put  her  at  her  ease.  She  was 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  a  pale,  nervous  little  being,  and  ap- 
parently deficient  in  most  of  her  physical  organs,  for  in  addition 
to  being  deaf  and  dumb,  she  saw  but  imperfectly.  They  carried 
on  a  communication  by  means  of  a  small  slate,  which  she  drew 
oat  of  her  reticule,  and  on  which  they  wrote  their  questions  and 
replies.  In  writing  or  reading  she  always  approached  her  eyes 
close  to  the  written  characters. 

This  defective  organization  was  accompanied  by  a  morbid  seu- 

tnbility  almost  amounting  to  disease.     She  had  not  been  bom 

deaf  and  dumb ;  but  had  lost  her  hearing  in  a  fit  of  sickness, 

and  with  it  the  power  of  distinct  articulation.'   Her  life  had  evi* 

dcntly  been  checkered  and  unhappy ;  she  was  apparently  without 

16 
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&milj  or  friend,  a  kmelj,  dflMlate  bm^g,  eat  off  from  tode^bj 
ker  infirmiliM. 

**  I  am  alwajB  amongst  strangera,"  said  she,  ^  as  maeh  m  ii 
roj  naiire  coantrj,  an  I  coald  be  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world.  Bj  all  I  am  considered  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien ;  no 
one  will  acknowledge  anj  oonnection  with  me.  I  seem  not  to 
belong  to  the  human  species." 

Such  were  the  cironmstances  that  Colonel  Wildman  was  aUe 
to  draw  forth  in  the  ooorse  of  his  conrersation,  and  ikej  strong^ 
interested  him  in  favor  of  this  poor  enthosiast  He  was  too  de- 
vout an  admirer  of  Lord  Bjron  himself^  not  to  sjmpathin  in 
this  extraordinary  seal  of  one  of  his  Totaries,  and  he  entreated 
her  to  renew  her  visits  to  the  Abbej,  assuring  her  that  the  edifice 
and  its  grounds  should  always  be  open  to  her. 

The  Little  White  Lady  now  resumed  her  daily  walks  in  the 
Monks'  Garden,  and  her  occasional  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment ;  she  was  shy  and  diffident,  however,  and  evidently  fearfol 
of  intruding.  If  any  persons  were  walking  in  the  garden  she 
would  avoid  them,  and  seek  the  most  remote  parts ;  and  was  seen 
like  a  sprite,  only  by  gleams  and  glimpses,  as  she  glided  among 
the  groves  and  thickets.  Many  of  her  feelings  and  fimeies, 
during  these  lonely  rambles,  were  embodied  in  verse,  noted  down 
on  her  tablet,  and  transferred  to  paper  in  the  evening  on  her 
return  to  the  farmhouse.  Some  of  these  verses  now  lie  before 
me.  written  with  considerable  harmony  of  versification,  bat  chiefly 
curious  as  being  illustrative  of  that  singular  and  enthusi^i&Lie 
idolatry  with  which  she  almost  worshipped  the  genius  of  Byron, 
or  rather,  the  romantic  image  of  him  formed  by  her  imagination. 

Two  or  three  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable.     The  follow- 
ing arc  from  a  long  rhapsody  addressed  to  Lord  Byron : 
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*  Hy  what  dread  charm  thoa  raleat  the  mind 
It  ia  not  given  for  us  to  know ; 
We  glow  with  feelings  undefined. 
Nor  can  explain  from  whence  they  flow. 

Not  that  fond  lore  which  paarion  brrathM 

And  yonthfal  hearts  inflame  ; 
The  son!  a  nobler  homage  gives. 

And  bows  to  thy  great  name.  ^ 

Oft  have  we  own'd  the  mnses*  skill. 

And  proved  the  power  ol  wng, 
Bat  sweetest  notes  ne'er  woke  the  thrill 

That  solely  to  thy  verse  belong. 

This — but  iar  more,  for  thee  we  prove. 

Something  that  bears  a  holier  name. 
Than  the  pare  dream  of  early  love. 

Or  friendship's  nobler  flame. 

Sometiiing  divine — Oh  !  what  it  is 

Tkff  muse  alone  can  tell. 
So  sweet,  bat  so  profound  the  bliss 

We  dread  to  break  the  spelL** 

This  singular  and  romantlo  infatuation,  for  such  it  might  truly 
be  called,  was  entirely  spiritual  and  ideal,  for,  as  she  herself  de* 
dares  in  another  of  her  rhapsodies,  she  had  never  beheld  Lord 
Byron ;  he  was,  to  her,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  brain. 

**  I  ne'er  have  drank  thy  glance — ^Thy  form 
My  earthly  eye  has  never  seen, 
Thoagfa  oft  when  fimcy's  visions  warm. 
It  greets  me  in  some  bliasfiil  dream. 
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Gteets  me,  u  greeti  the  minted  wer 

Some  radiant  Tiaitant  from  high. 
When  heftTen*!  o%m  itrains  boeak  on  hli  car^ 
And  wrap  hit  soul  in  ecsuaf." 

Her  poetical  wanderings  and  musings  were  not  confined  to 
the  Abbey  grounds,  but  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  neighbor* 
hood  connected  with  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  and  among  the 
rest  to  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Annesley  Hall,  the  seat  of  his 
early  passion  for  Miss  Chaworth.  One  of  her  poetical  effusions 
mentions  her  having  seen  from  Howet's  Hill  in  Annesley  Park, 
a  ^*  sylph-like  form,"  in  a  car  drawn  by  milk-white  horses,  passing 
by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  who  proved  to  be  the  "  favorite  child,'' 
seen  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  memorable  interview  with  Miss 
Chaworth  after  her  marriage.  That  favorite  child  was  now  a 
blooming  girl  approaching  to  womanhood,  and  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood something  of  the  character  and  story  of  this  singular 
visitant,  and  to  have  treated  her  with  gentle  sympathy.  The 
Little  White  Lady  expresses  in  touching  terms,  in  a  note  to  her 
verses,  her  sense  of  this  gentle  courtesy.  "  The  benevolent  con- 
descension," says  she,  '^  of  that  amiable  and  interesting  young 
lady,  to  the  unfortunate  writer  of  these  simple  lines,  will  remain 
engraved  upon  a  grateful  memory,  till  the  vital  spark  that  now 
animates  a  heart  that  too  sensibly  feels,  and  too  seldom  expe- 
riences such  kindness,  is  for  ever  extinct." 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Wild  man,  in  occasional  interviews, 
baci  obtained  further  particulars  of  the  story  of  the  stranger,  and 
found  that  poverty  was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  her  forlorn 
and  isolated  state.  Her  name  was  Sophia  Hyatt  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  country  bookseller,  but  both  her  parents  bad  died 
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BOTorBl  jMrg  before.  At  thoir  deftth,  her  sole  dependenoe  wu 
npon  her  brother,  who  allowed  her  «  email  annaity  on  bar  slum 
of  tho  property  left  bj  tbeir  father,  and  trhicli  remained  in  bia 
bands.  Her  brother,  who  waa  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vesBel, 
removed  with  bis  familj'  to  Amerioa,  leaving  her  almost  alone  in 
the  world,  for  she  had  no  other  relative  in  England  bnt  a  ooiutn, 
of  whom  she  knew  almost  Dothing.  She  received  her  anatiity 
regularly  for  a  time,  but  unfortunately  her  brother  died  in  the 
West  Indies,  leaving  bia  afiairs  in  confusion,  and  his  estate  over- 
hang by  several  commercial  claims,  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole.  Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  her  annuity 
suddenly  ceased ;  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  it 
-  from  the  widow,  or  even  an  account  of  the  state  of  her  brother's 
afiairs.  Her  letters  for  throe  years  past  had  remained  unan- 
swered, and  she  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the 
moat  abject  want,  but  for  a  pittance  quarterly  doled  out  to  her  by 
her  oousin  In  England. 

Oolonel  Wildman  entered  with  characteristic  benevolence  into 
the  story  of  her  troubles.  Ho  saw  that  she  was  a  helpless,  un- 
protected being,  unable,  from  her  infirmities  and  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,  to  prosecute  Uer  just  claims.  He  obtiiinod  from  her 
the  address  of  her  relations  'in  America,  and  of  the  commerciul 
oonncotion  of  her  brother ;  promised,  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  agents  in  Liverpool,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
of  her  brother's  affairs,  and  to  forward  any  letters  she  might  write, 
BO  as  to  insare  tbeir  reaching  their  pUoe  of  destination. 

Inspired  with  some  faint  hopes,  the  Little  White  Lady  con- 
tinued her  wanderings  about  the  Abbey  and  lie  ncighborhopd. 
Tlio  delicacy  and  timidity  of  her  deportment  increased  the  inter- 
eat  ali-oady  felt  for  her  by  Mrs.  WUdman.     That  lady,  vrith  hoi 
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wonted  kindneBS,  sought  to  make  aoquaintanoe  with  her,  and  in- 
spire her  with  confidence.  She  invited  hor  into  the  Abbej; 
treated  her  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  and,  seeing  that  she 
had  a  great  tarn  for  reading,  offered  her  the  loan  of  anj  books  in 
her  possession.  She  borrowed  a  few,  particularly  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  soon  returned  them  ;  the  writings  of  Lord 
Byron  seemed  to  form  the  only  study  in  which  she  delighted,  and 
when  not  occupied  in  reading  those,  her  time  was  passed  in  pas- 
sionate meditations  on  his  genius.  Her  enthusiasm  spread  an 
ideal  world  around  her  in  which  she  moved  and  existed  as  in  a 
dream,  forgetful  at  times  of  the  real  miseries  which  beset  her  in 
her  mortal  state. 

One  of  her  rhapsodies  is,  however,  of  a  very  melancholy  cast ; 
anticipating  her  own  death,  which  her  fragile  frame  and  growing 
infirmities  rendered  but  too  probable.  It  is  headed  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"  Written  beneath  the  tree  on  Crowholt  Hill,  where  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  interred  (if  I  should  die  in  Newstead)." 

I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  stanzas :  they  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Byron : 

**  Thou,  while  thoa  stand'st  beneath  this  tree. 
While  by  thy  foot  this  earth  is  pressed, 
Think,  here  the  wanderer's  ashes  be — 
Aid  wilt  thou  say,  sweet  be  thy  rest ! 


Twonld  add  even  to  a  seraph's  bliss, 
WboM  sacred  charge  thou  then  may  bo> 

To  guide— to  guard — yes,  Byron !  yes. 
That  glory  is  resenred  for  me. 
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If  woes  below  may  plead  abore 

A  fhiil  heart's  errors,  mine  forgiven. 
To  that  "  high  world  "  I  soar,  where  "  love 

Surviving"  forms  the  bliss  of  Heaven 

O  wheresoe'er,  in  realms  above, 

Assign'd  my  spirit's  new  abode, 
'Twill  watch  thee  with  a  seraph's  love. 

Till  thou  too  soa'^st  to  meet  thy  God. 

And  here,  beneatli  this  lonely  tree— 

Beneath  the  earth  thy  feet  have  press'd. 
My  dust  shall  sleep— ^nce  dear  to  thee 

These  scenes— liere  may  the  wanderer  Kst  f* 

In  the  midst  of  her  reveries  and  rhapsodies,  tidings  reached 
Newstead  of  the  uutiinol}'  death  of  Lord  l^jron.  IIow  they 
were  received  by  this  humble  but  passionate  devotee  I  could  not 
ascertain ;  her  life  was  too  obscure  and  lonely  to  furnish  much 
personal  anecdote,  but  among  her  poetical  effusions  are  several 
written  in  a  broken  and  irregular  manner,  and  evidently  under 
great  agitation. 

The  following  sonnet  is  the  most  coherent  and  mcst  descrip- 
tive of  her  peculiar  state  of  mind : 

**  Well,  thou  art  gone — but  what  wert  thou  to  me  t 

I  never  saw  thee — never  heard  thy  voice. 
Yet  my  soul  seemod  to  claim  affiance  with  thee. 

7*he  Roman  bard  has  sung  of  fields  EHysian, 
Where  the  soul  sojourns  ere  she  visits  esrth  ; 

Sure  it  wss  there  my  spirit  knew  thee,  Byron  t 
Thine  image  haunteth  me  like  a  past  vision ; 

It  hath  enshrined  itself  in  my  heart's  oora ; 
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TVi  vaj  KxiPfe  toal— -it  filb  tbe  whole  emtkMi. 

For  I  do  live  bai  in  that  world  idoal 
Which  the  mnae  peopleth  with  her  bright  fiinciet. 

And  of  that  world  thoo  art  a  monarch  real. 
Nor  ever  earthly  sceptre  ruled  a  kingdom. 

With  sway  ao  potent  as  thy  lyre,  the  mind's  dominion.'* 

Taking  all  the  ciroumstances  here  adduced  into  consideration, 
it  is  evident  that  this  strong  excitement  and  exclusive  occupation 
of  the  mind  upon  one  subject,  operating  upon  a  system  in  a  high 
state  of  morbid  irritability,  was  in  danger  of  producing  that 
species  of  mental  derangement  called  nionomania.  The  poor 
little  being  was  aware,  herself,  of  the  dangers  of  her  case,  and 
alluded  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Colonel  Wild* 
man,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  lamentable  pictures  of 
anticipated  evil  ever  conjured  up  by  the  human  mind. 

"  I  have  long,"  writes  she,  "  too  sensibly  felt  the  decay  of 
my  mental  faculties,  which  I  consider  as  the  certain  indication  of 
that  dreaded  calamity  which  I  anticipate  with  such  terror.  A 
strange  idea  has  long  haunted  my  mind,  that  Swift's  dreadful 
fate  will  be  mine.  It  is  not  ordinary  insanity  I  so  much  appro* 
bend,  but  something  worse — absolute  idiotism  I 

^^  0  sir  !  think  what  I  must  suffer  from  such  an  idea,  without 
an  earthly  friend  to  look  up  to  for  protection  in  such  a  wretched 
state— exposed  to  the  indecent  insults  which  such  spectacles 
always  excite.  But  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the  thought ;  it  would 
facilitate  the  event  I  so  much  dread,  and  contemplate  with  horror. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  from  people's  behavior  to  me  at 
times,  and  from  after  reflections  upon  my  conduct,  that  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  already  apparent." 

Five  months  passed  away,  but  the  letters  written  by  her,  and 
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forwardod  by  Colonel  Wildman  to  America  relative  to  her 
brother's  affairs,  remaiocd  unanswered ;  the  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  Colonel  had  as  yet  proved  equally  fruitless.  A  deeper 
gloom  and  despondency  now  seemed  to  gather  upon  her  mind. 
She  began  to  talk  of  leaving  Newstead,  and  repairing  to  London, 
in  the  vague  hope  of  obtaining  relief  or  redress  by  instituting 
some  legal  process  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  will  of  her  de- 
oeased  brother.  Weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  she  could  sum* 
mon  up  sufficient  resolution  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  soene 
uf  poetical  fascination.  The  following  simple  stanzas,  selected 
from  a  number  written  about  the  time,  express  in  humble  rhymes 
the  melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  spirits : 

«'  Farewell  to  thee,  Newstead,  thy  tine-riven  towen 
Shall  meet  the  fond  gaze  of  the  pilgrim  no  more  ; 
No  more  may  she  roam  through  thy  waliu  and  thy  bowani; 
Nor  muse  in  thy  cloiateri  at  eve'a  penaive  hoar. 

Oh  how  shall  I  leave  yoa,  ye  hills  and  ye  dales. 
When  lost  in  sad  musing,  though  sad  not  unblest* 

A  lone  pilgrim  I  stray — Ah  !  in  these  lonely  vales, 
I  hoped,  vainly  hoped,  that  the  pilgrim  might  rent. 

Yet  rest  is  fiir  distant — in  the  dark  vale  of  death. 

Alone  shall  I  find  it,  an  outcast  forlorn — 
But  hence  vain  complaints,  though  by  fortune  bereft 

Of  all  that  could  solace  in  life's  early  mom. 


Is  not  man  from  his  birth  doomed  a  pilgrim  to  roam 
O^er  the  world's  dreary  wilds,  whence  by  fortune's  mde 

in  his  path,  if  some  flowret  of  joy  chanced  to  bloom, 
It  IS  torn  and  its  Ibllage  laid  low  in  the  dost.** 

i6» 
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At  length  riie  fixed  upon  a  day  for  her  departure.  On  the 
daj  preyious.  she  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Abhey  ;  wandering 
over  erery  part  of  the  grounds  and  garden  ;  pausing  and  linger* 
ing  at  every  place  particularly  associated  with  the  recollection  of 
Lord  Byron ;  and  passing  a  long  time  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
monument,  which  she  used  to  call  "  her  altar."  Seeking  Mr& 
Wildman,  she  placed  in  her  hands  a  sealed  packet,  with  an  earnest 
fequest  that  she  would  not  open  it  until  after  her  departure  from 
the  neighborhood.  This  done,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  d 
her,  and  with  many  bitter  tears  bade  farewell  to  the  Abbey. 

On  retiring  to  her  room  that  evening,  Mrs.  Wildman  oould 
not  refrain  from  inspectiug  the  legacy  of  this  siugular  being. 
On  opening  the  packet,  she  found  a  number  of  fugitive  poems, 
written  in  a  most  delicate  and  minute  hand,  and  evidently  the 
fruits  of  her  reveries  and  meditations  during  her  lonely  rambles ; 
from  the83  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  voluminous  letter,  written  with  the  pathos  and 
eloquence  of  genuine  feeling,  and  depicting  her  peculiar  situation 
and  singular  state  of  mind  in  dark  but  painful  colors. 

^'  The  last  time,"  says  she,  ^^  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you,  in  the  garden,  you  asked  me  why  I  leave  Ncwstcad ; 
when  I  told  you  my  circumstances  obliged  me,  the  expression  of 
concern  which  I  fancied  I  observed  in  your  look  and  manner 
would  have  encouraged  me  to  have  been  explicit  at  the  time,  but 
from  my  inability  of  expressing  myself  verbally." 

She  then  goes  on  to  detail  precisely  her  pecuniary  circum* 
•tanoes,  by  which  it  appears  that  her  whole  dependence  for  sub- 
sistence was  on  an  allowance  of  thirteen  pounds  a  year  from  hei 
cousin,  wno  bestowed  it  through  a  feeling  of  pride,  lest  his  rela- 
tive should  come  upon  the  parish.     During  two  years  this  pit' 
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tanoe  had  been  augmented  from  other  sources,  to  Iwenty-throe 
pounds,  but  the  kst  year  it  had  shrunk  within  its  original  bounds, 
and  was  yielded  so  grudgingly,  that  she  could  not  feel  sure  of  its 
y)ntinuance  from  one  quarter  to  another.  More  than  once  it  had 
l)ecn  withheld  on  slight  pretences,  and  she  was  in  constant  dread 
lest  it  should  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

^  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance,"  observes  she,  '^  that  I  have 
so  far  exposed  my  unfortunate  situation ;  but  I  thought  you  ex- 
pected to  know  something  more  of  it,  and  I  feared  that  Colonel 
Wildman,  deceived  by  appearances,  might  think  that  I  am  in  no 
immediate  want,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 
respecting  the  inquiry,  can  be  of  no  material  consequence.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  business  that  Colonel 
Wildman  should  know  the  exact  state  of  my  circumstances  with- 
out reserve,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  tlvcm  to  any  gentleman  whom  he  intends  to  interest, 
who,  I  presume,  if  they  are  not  of  America  tlicmselves,  have  some 
connections  there,  through  whom  my  friends  may  be  convinced  ot 
the  reality  of  my  distress,  if  they  pretend  to  doubt  it,  as  I  sup- 
pose they  do :  but  to  be  more  explicit  is  impossible ;  it  would  bo 
too  humiliating  to  particularize  the  circumstances  of  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  I  am  unhappily  involved — ^my  utter  destitu- 
tion. To  disclose  all  might,  too,  be  liable  to  an  inference  which 
I  hope  I  am  not  so  void  of  delicacy,  of  natural  pride,  as  to  en- 
dure the  thought  of  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  thus  giving  trouble 
where  I  have  no  right  to  do— compelled  to  throw  myself  upon 
Colonel  Wildman's  humanity,  to  entreat  his  earnest  exertions  in 
my  behalf,  for  it  is  now  my  only  resource.  Tet  do  not  too  much 
despise  me  for  thus  submitting  to  imperious  necessity — ^it  is  not 
hve  of  life,  believe  me  it  is  not,  nor  anxiety  for  its  preservatioo. 
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I  ouinot  say,  "  There  are  things  that  make  the  world  dear  to 
me," — for  in  the  world  there  is  not  an  object  to  make  me  wiah  to 
linger  here  another  hoar,  could  I  find  that  rest  and  peace  in  the 
grave  which  I  have  never  found  on  earth,  and  I  fear  will  be  de- 
nied me  there." 

Another  part  of  her  letter  developes  more  completely  the 
lark  despondency  hinted  at  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
eztraot^-and  presents  a  lamentable  instance  of  a  mind  diseased, 
which  sought  in  vain,  amidst  sorrow  and  calamity,  the  sweet  con- 
•olations  of  religious  faith. 

^  That  my  existence  has  hitherto  been  prolonged,"  says  she, 
''often  beyond  what  I  have  thought  to  have  been  its  destined 
period,  is  astonishing  to  myself  Often  when  my  situation  has 
been  as  desperate,  as  hopeless,  or  more  so,  if  possible,  than  it  is 
at  present,  some  unexpected  interposition  of  Providence  has  res- 
cued me  from  a  fate  that  has  appeared  inevitable.  I  do  not 
particularly  allude  to  recent  circumstances  or  latter  years,  for 
from  my  earlier  years  I  have  been  the  child  of  Providence — ^then 
why  should  I  distrust  its  car»  now?  I  do  not  distmBt  it — 
neither  do  I  trust  it  I  feel  perfectly  unanxious,  unconcerned, 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  future ;  but  this  is  not  trust  in  Provi- 
dence— ^not  that  trust  which  alone  claims  its  protection.  I  know 
this  is  a  blamable  indifference — it  is  more — ^for  it  reaches  to  the 
interminable  future.  It  turns  almost  with  disgust  from  the 
bright  prospects  which  religion  offers  for  the  consolation  and  sup- 
port of  the  wretched,  and  to  which  I  was  early  taught,  by  an 
almost  adored  mother,  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  joy  ;  but  to 
me  they  can  afford  no  consolation.  Not  that  I  doubt  the 
sacred  truths  that  religion  inculcates.  I  cannot  doubt — ^though 
I  oonfess  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  do  so,  because  I  no  longer 
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vriflb  for  that  immortalitj  of  which  it  assures  us.  My  only  wish 
now  is  for  rest  and  peace-— endless  rest  ^  For  rest — but  not  to 
feel  *tis  rest/  but  I  cannot  delude  myself  with  the  hope  that  such 
rest  will  be  my  lot  I  feel  an  internal  evidence,  stronger  than 
auy  arguments  that  reason  or  religion  can  enforce,  that  I  hare 
that  within  me  which  is  imperishable ;  that  drew  not  its  origin 
from  the  '  clod  of  the  valley.'  With  this  conviction,  but  without 
a  hope  to  brighten  the  prospect  of  that  dread  future : 

'  I  dare  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Yet  cannot  hope  for  peace  before/ 

^  Such  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  I  am  sure,  madam,  must 
excite  your  commiseration.  It  is  perhaps  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  solitude  in  which  I  have  lived,  I  may  say,  even  in  the 
midst  of  society ;  when  I.  have  mixed  in  it ;  as  my  infirmities 
entirely  exclude  me  from  that  sweet  intercourse  of  kindred  spirits 
— that  sweet  solace  of  refined  conversation  ;  the  little  intercourse 
I  have  at  any  time  with  those  around  me  cannot  be  termed  con- 
versation— they  are  not  kindred  spirits — and  even  where  circum- 
stances have  associated  me  (but  rarely  indeed)  with  superior  and 
cultivated  minds,  who  have  not  disdained  to  admit  me  to  their 
society,  they  could  not  by  all  their  generous  efforts,  even  in  early 
youth,  lure  from  my  dark  soul  the  thoughts  that  loved  to  lie 
buried  there,  nor  inspire  me  with  the  courage  to  attempt  their 
disclosure ;  and  yet  of  all  the  pleasures  of  polished  life  which 
fancy  has  often  pictured  to  me  in  such  vivid  colors,  there  is  not 
one  that  I  have  so  ardently  coveted  as  that  sweet  reciprocation 
of  ideas,  the  supreme  bliss  of  enlightened  minds  in  the  hour  or 
Bocittl  oonverse.    But  this  I  knew  was  not  decreed  for 
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*Tet  thlf  wu  in  my  natue— ^ 

bat  Binoe  the  loss  of  my  hearing,  I  have  always  been  inoapablo  of 
verbal  conversation.  I  need  not,  however,  inform  you,  madams 
of  this.  At  tho  first  interview  with  which  you  fiivored  me,  you 
quickly  discoveted  my  peculiar  unhappiness  in  this  res{,ect:  yoa 
perceived,  from  my  manner,  that  any  attempt  to  draw  me  into 
eonversation  would  be  in  vain — had  it  been  otherwise,  perhaps 
you  would  not  have  disdained  now  and  then  to  have  soothed  the 
lonely  wanderer  with  yours.  I  have  sometimes  fancied,  when  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  walk,  that  you  seemed  to  wish  to  encourage 
me  to  throw  myself  in  your  way.  Pardon  me  if  my  imagination, 
too  apt  to  beguile  me  with  such  dear  illusions,  has  deceived  me 
into  too  presumptuous  an  idea  here.  You  must  have  observed 
that  I  generally  endeavored  to  avoid  both  you  and  Colonel  Wild- 
man.  It  was  to  spare  your  generous  hearts  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing distress  you  could  not  alleviate.  Thus  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  all  human  society,  I  have  been  compelled  to  live  in  a  world 
of  my  own,  and  certainly  with  the  beings  with  which  my  world  is 
peopled,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  converse.  But,  though  1  love  soli- 
tude and  am  never  in  want  of  subjects  to  amuse  my  fancy,  yet 
solitude  too  much  indulged  in  must  necessarily  have  an  unhappy 
effect  upon  the  mind,  which,  when  left  to  seek  for  resources 
wholly  within  itself,  will  unavoidably,  in  hours  of  gloom  and 
despondency,  brood  over  corroding  thoughts  that  prey  upon  the 
spirits,  and  sometimes  terminate  in  confirmed  misanthropy — 
especially  with  those  who,  from  constitution,  or  early  misfor- 
tunes, are  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  to  view  human  nature  iu 
its  dark  shades.     And  have  I  not  cause  for  gloomy  refleotious  1 
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Th«  alter  loneliness  of  my  lot  would  alone  have  rendered  exist 
enoe  a  eurse  to  one  whose  heart  nature  has  formed  glowing  with 
all  the  warmth  of  social  affection,  yet  without  an  object  on  which 
to  place  it — ^without  one  natural  connection,  one  earthly  friend 
to  Appeal  to,  to  shield  me  from  the  contempt^  indignities,  and 
inanlto,  to  which  my  deserted  situation  continually  exposed  me." 

I  am  giving  long  extracts  from  this  letter,  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  subjoining  another  letter,  which  depicts  her  feelings 
with  respect  to  Newstead. 

''Permit  me,  madam,  again  to  request  your  and  Colonel 
Wildman's  acceptance  of  those  acknowledgments  which  I  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  for  your  unexampled  goodness  to  a  rude  stran- 
ger. I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
extreme  good-nature  so  frequently  as  I  have.  I  should  have 
absented  myself  from  your  garden  during  the  stay  of  the  company 
at  the  Abbey,  but,  as  I  knew  I  must  be  gone  long  before  they 
would  leave  it,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  indulgence,  as  you 
so  freely  gave  me  your  permission  to  ^continue  my  walks ;  but 
now  they  are  at  an  end.  I  have  taken  my  last  farewell  of  every 
dear  and  interesting  spot,  which  I  now  never  hope  to  see  again, 
unless  my  disembodied  spirit  may  be  permitted  to  revisit  them.— 
Yet  0 1  if  Providence  should  enable  me  again  to  support  myself 
with  any  degree  of  respectability,  and  you  should  grant  me  some 
little  humble  shed,  with  what  joy  shall  I  return  and  renew  my 
delightful  rambles.  But  dear  as  Newstead  is  to  me,  I  will  never 
again  come  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  as  I  have  this 
Jaat  time— never  without  the  means  of  at  least  securing  myself 
from  contempt.  How  dear,  how  very  dear  Newstead  is  to  me,  how 
imoonquerable  the  in&tuation  that  possesses  me,  I  am  now  going 
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to  ghre  a  too  oon^noing  proof.  In  offering  to  your  aooeptanoe  Um 
worthleu  trifles  that  will  accompany  this,  I  hope  yon  will  believe 
that  I  have  no  Tiew  to  your  amusement  I  dare  not  hope  thmt 
the  consideration  of  their  being  the  products  of  your  own  garden 
nd  most  of  them  writton  there,  in  my  little  tablet,  while  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  my  AUar — I  could  not,  I  cannot  resist  the  earnest 
desire  of  ieaying  this  memorial  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have 
there  enjoyed.  Oh  1  do  not  reject  them,  madam ;  suffer  them  to 
remain  with  you,  and  if  you  should  deign  to  honor  them  with 
a  perusal,  when  you  read  them  repress,  if  you  can,  the  smile 
that  I  know  will  too  naturally  arise,  when  you  recoUoet  the 
appearance  of  the  wretohed  being  who  has  dared  to  doTOto  her 
whole  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  such  more  than  human  excel- 
lence. Yet  ridiculous  as  such  devotion  may  appear  to  some,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the  sentiments  which  I  have  enter- 
tained  for  that  exalted  being  could  be  duly  appreciated,  I  trust 
they  would  be  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  no  dishonor 
even  for  him  to  have  inspired."     •     •     •     • 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  take  a  last,  last  view  of  scenes  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory  ever  to  be  effaced  even  by 
nadness  itself  0  madam  i  may  you  never  know,  nor  bo  able  to 
•onceive  the  agony  I  endure  in  tearing  myself  from  all  that  the 
world  contains  of  dear  and  sacred  to  me :  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  I  can  ever  hope  for  peace  or  comfort. — May  every  blessing 
the  world  has  to  bestow  attend  you,  or  rather,  may  you  long,  long 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  your  own  paradise,  in 
secret  seclusion  from  a  world  that  has  no  real  blessings  to  bestow. 
Now  I  go — ^but  0  might  I  dare  to  hope  that  when  you  are  enjoy- 
ing these  blissful  scenes,  a  thought  of  the  unhappy  wmndcrd 
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might  sometimes  cross  your  mind,  how  soothing  would  such  an 
idea  be,  if  I  dared  to  indulge  it— <}ould  you  see  my  heart  at  this 
moment,  how  needless  would  it  be  to  assure  you  of  the  respectful 
gratitude,  the  afifectionate  esteem,  this  heart  must  ever  bear  you 
both." 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  the  sensitive  heart  of  Mr& 
Wildman  may  bo  more  readily  conceived  than  expressed.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  give  a  home  to  this  poor  homeless  being, 
and  to  fix  her  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  which  formed  her 
earthly  paradise.  She  communicated  her  wishes  to  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  and  they  met  with  an  immediate  response  in  his  gcDcrous 
bosom.  It  was  settled  on  the  spot,  that  an  apartment  should  be 
fitted  up  for  the  Little  White  Lady  in  one  of  the  new  farm- 
houses, and  every  arrangement  made  for  her  comfortable  and  per- 
manent maintenance  on  the  estate.  With  a  woman's  prompt  be- 
nevolence, Mrs.  Wildman,  before  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pil- 
low, wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  destitute  stranger : 

"  Nevstead  Abbey 

Taeaday  night,  Sept.  SOth,  1835. 

^  On  retiring  to  my  bedchamber  this  evening  I  have  opened 
70UV  letter,  and  cannot  lose  a  moment  in  expressing  to  you  the 
strong  interest  which  it  has  excited  both  in  Colonel  Wildman  and 
myself,  from  the  details  of  your  peculiar  situation,  and  the  deli* 
oate,  and.  let  me  add,  elegant  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
I  am  anxious  that  my  note  should  reach  you  previous  to  your 
departure  from  this  neighborhood,  and  should  be  truly  happy  i^ 
by  any  arrangement  for  your  accommodation,  I  could  prevent  the 
neooesitj  of  your  undertaking  the  journey.     Colonel  Wildman 
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begs  me  to  usnre  you  that  he  will  use  his  best  ezertion  in  the 
mvestigation  of  those  matters  which  you  have  confided  to  hinu 
and  should  you  remain  here  at  present,  or  return  again  after  t 
short  absence,  I  trust  we  shall  find  means  to  become  better  ae- 
Cjuainted,  and  to  couTince  you  of  the  interest  I  feel,  and  the  real 
satisfaction  it  would  afford  me  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  yonr 
comfort  and  happiness.  I  will  only  now  add  my  thanks  for  the 
little  packet  which  I  received  with  your  letter,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  letter  has  so  entirely  engaged  my  attention,  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  for  the  attentive  perusal  of  its  com- 
panion. 

Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

with  sincere  good  wishes, 
Tours  truly, 

LomSA   WlLDMAN." 

£arly  the  next  morning  a  servant  was  dispatched  with  the 
letter  to  the  Weir  Mill  farm,  but  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  Little  White  Lady  had  set  off,  before  his  arrival,  in 
company  with  the  farmer's  wife,  in  a  cart  for  Nottingham,  to  takf 
her  place  in  the  coach  for  London.  Mrs.  Wildman  ordered  hin. 
to  mount  horse  instantly,  follow  with  all  speed,  and  deUver  th« 
etter  into  her  hand  before  the  departure  of  the  coach. 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and 
arrived  at  Nottingham  on  a  gallop.  On  entering  the  town  a 
orowd  obstructed  him  in  the  principal  street.  He  checked  his 
horse  to  make  his  way  through  it  quietly.  As'  the  crowd  opened 
to  the  right  and  left,  he  beheld  a  human  body  lying  on  the  pave* 
meni — ^It  was  the  corpse  of  the  Little  White  Lady  I 
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It  aoenu  tlut  on  amviag  in  town  Knd  dununrntiDg  from  the 
nrt,  th«  farmer'B  wife  had  puted  with  her  to  go  on  an  errand, 
snd  the  White  Lad;  continued  on  toward  the  ooaoh-office.  In 
crossing  a  street  a  cart  come  along  driyen  at  a  rapid  rata  Tho 
driver  called  ont  to  ber,  bat  she  was  too  deaf  to  hear  his  voice  or 
the  rattling  of  his  cart  In  an  instant  she  was  knocked  down  t^ 
tho  horse,  the  wheels  passed  over  her  body,  and  she  died  without 


